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Art.  1.  Julia  ;  or,  The  Italian  Lover :  a  Tragedy,  As  it  is 
a  fled  at  the  Theatre?  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  By  ,  Robert 
Jephfon,  Efq.    8vo.  is.  6d.    Dilly.    London,  1787*  * 

IN  an  age  like  the  prefent,  when  knowledge  and  art  have 
rifen  to  a  perfe&jon  unknown  to  former  times ;  when 
Hume  has  given  new  difcernment  to  hiftory,  and  Franklin 
to  philofbphy  ;  when  Bin  ke  has  enlarged  and  dignified  the 
llream  of  eloquence,  and  Sheridan  has;  rendered  more  ex- 
quifite  and  delightful  the  comic  lcene;  it  cannot  but  be  in- 
terefting  to  inquire  what  has  been  doiie  ifcr  the  mule  of  tra- 
gedy. Tragedy  is  now  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  greateft  efforts  of  the  human  mindT ;  the  ipecies  of  com- 
pofition  in  which  invention  may  be  moft  copioufly  employed ; 
and  in  which  the  pamons  of  the  foul  may  be  wrought  upon 
with  the  greateft  energy.  It  has  been  unfortunate  that  the 
number  of  compofitions  in  this  higher  diviiion  of  the  drama 
have,  for  fome  years,  greatly  dec rea fed  ;  and  that;  without 
fufficient  reaibn,  as  we  believe,  tragedy  has  been  faid  to  be 
held  in  a  degree  of  difcountenance.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the 
proper  anfwer  to  the  inquiry  we  have  flarted  muft  neceflarily 
be  in  the  compofitions  of  Jephlbn.  He  has  far  outftripped 
his  competitors  in  celebrity  and  fuccefs ;  and  his  Braganza 
and  Count  of  Narbonne  have,  for  iucceflive  feafons,  ex- 
hausted the  tears  of  an  admiring  audience.  . 
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Braganza  and  the  Count  of  Narbonne  arc  unfortunately 
out  of  the  fphere  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  which  mull  be 
confined  folely  to  the  tragedy  now  in  reprefentation.  The 
fable  is  borrowed  from  an  incident  that  actually  took  place 
among  the  fmugglers  of  Guernfey,  and  which  our  author 
has  been  obliged  to  dignify  by  tranfplanting  to  the  patri- 
cians of  Genoa.    Mentevole  is  the  friend  to  Claudio,  but  Je- 
crctly  rivals  him  in  the  love  of  Julia,  and,  taking  his  op-  .  • 
portunity,  furpriles  and  ftabs  him.    The  murderer  pd/fles 
long  undifcovered ;  eighteen  years,  as  we  think,  in  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  and  near  twelve  months,  as  it  .now.v.j^- 
Hands,  in  the  city  of  Genoa.    At  length  he  is  difcovered'  by 
means  of  a  picture  of  Julia  which  he  had  torn  from'  the--, 
dead  body  of  Claudio.    The  cataftrophe  confilts  in  the  con-  f" 
viction  and  punifhment  of  Mentevole;  to  which  the.dra-.  . 
matic  writer  has  fubjoined  the  additional  murder  of  Julia  by* 
the  hand  of  this  remorfelefs  aflaflin. 

It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  rirfl  confideration  rela- 
tively to  every  fpecies  of  inventive  composition  is  that  of 
character.    The  paflions  of  fympathy  or  averfion,  nay  even 
thofe  of  approbation  and  horror,  cannot  be  ftrongly'- and  • 
permanently  excited,  unlefs  the  character  of  the  perfonage 
exciting  them  be  uniform,  coniiftent,  and  natural.    By.'this  \ 
teft  then  let  us  examine  the  characters  of  the  prefent  per-.  > 
formance.  "»  r: 

We  are  by  no  means  fure  that  a  perfonage  fo  bafe  and"  ; 
contemptible  as  that  of  a  fecret  aflaflin  can  ever  happily  \ 
figure  as  the  firft  perfonage  of  a  drama.  Characters  exciting  :  - 
horror  may  yet  be  made  extremely  dramatical.  This  is 
evidently  the  cafe  in  the  Zanga  of  Dr.  Young,  where, 
though  the  actions  he  perpetrates  are  in  t)ie  laft  degree  hate- 
ful, yet  the  paflion  by  which  they  are  dictated,  revenge,  ap- 
pears, to  a  favage  and  uncultivated  judgment,  heroic  and 
honourable.  If,  however,  a  murderer  is  to  be  exhibited,  it 
would  perhaps  be  both  m*>ft  moral  and  moft  natural  to  ex- 
hibit him  the  prey  of  inceflant  remorie.  This,  indeed,  did 
not  fuit  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jephfon,  who  chofe,  perhaps  by  a 
itill  greater  error,  to  fufter  the  audience  originally  to  think 
well  of  Mentevole,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  ca- 
taftrophe. Again ;  if  a  murderer  be  not  continually  haunted 
with  the  memory  of  his  crime,  he  ought  at  leaft,  one  would 
think,  to  be  a  coward.  But  Mentevole  in  the  play  behaves 
with  great  gallantry  and  courage.  Excufing  then  both 
thefe  deviations,  and  fuppofing  for  an  inflant  that  the  action 
of  Mentevole  could  have  been  the  refult  of  a  momentary 
rage,  and  not  of  a  ltabbing  fpirit,  then  of  courle  the 
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fiercenefs  and  grandeur  of  his  character  will  remain,  like 
that  of  Zanga,  unimpeached.  But  Mr.Jephfon  has  taken  care 
that  we  fhould  not  entertain  even  this  kind  of  refpect  for  his 
hero,  defeated *by  a  rival  (the  brother  of  Claudio),  difarmed 
by  a  woman,  traverfed  in  all  his  ftratagems,  ana  the  victim 
of  every  trick  that  is  put  upon  him. 

This  brother  we  will  juft  notice,  becaule  in  poetry  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  is  contraft,  and  becaufe  the  brother,  the 
virtuous  rival  of  Mentevole,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  our  love, 
as  Mentevole  is  to  our  deteftation.  We  will  tranlcribe  one 
of  his  fentiments,  and  difmifs  him  : 

*  I  fare  lov'd  Claudio  well ;  no  brother's  bond 
Was  truer  to  a  brother  >,  yet  felf !  felf  1 
This  fudden  flower  now  fprings  up  from  his  grave, 
That  Sn  a  brother  lies  a  rival  buried.' 

An  admirable  fpecimen  of  fraternal  affection  !  Suppofing  it 
true  in  philofbphy  that  felf-love  is  the  fpring  of  all  our 
actions,  it  is  not  lefs  true  in  morals  that  the  man  who  con- 
tinually reflects  upon  this  fpring  is  mean  and  deteftable. 

Another  character  of  fome  note  in  the  tragedy  of  Julia  is 
Fulvia,  the  mother  of  the  murdered  Claudio.  In  the  origi- 
nal hiftory  the  fatal  picture  is  found  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
heroine,  given  to  her  by  the  murderer;  and  thefe  unfa- 
vourable appearances  naturally  induce  the  mother  to  charge 
upon  her  the  being  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt.  In  the  tra- 
gedy this  conduct  of  the  mother  is  preferved,  though  the 
picture  appears  never  to  have  been  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Julia ;  and l  ulvia's  accufation  is  founded  upon  this  admirable 
reafon, 

.  '  When  a  lover  has  a  lady's  pi&ure, 

A  favoured  lover  too:  though  me  mould  fwear, 
Swear  deeply,  till  the  hoft  of  heaven  blufh  for  her, 
She's  ignorant  how  he  had  it ;  yet  to  truft  her, 
A&s  fuch  a  reach  of  blind  credulity 
As  turns  belief  to  folly.' 

To  injure  ftill  more  this  ill-favoured  character  of  Fulvia,  her 
own  fon  is  made  from  the  firft  to  turn  againft  her,  and  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  every  body  elle,  to  perceive  that 
her  accufation  is  groundU  c..  Did  not  the  author  know  that 
it  would  have  augmentedfthe  intereft  of  his  play  if  he  had 
fuffered  Julia  to  be  for  a  moment  the  victim  of  calumny  ? 
Or  did  he  think  it  a  greater  violation  of  morals  to  allow  her 
to  appear  guilty  for  a  (ingle  fcene  than  for  the  real  murderer 
to  appear  innocent  through  half  the  drama  ? 
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The  other  characters  of  the  piece  do  not  appear  entitled 
to  a  ieparatc  notice.  They  are  not  flagrantly  inconfiiient 
and  abfurd,  but  they  are  infipid.  That  this  fault  is  not 
overcharged,  the  reader  will  perceive  from  fome  citations 
we  fhall  prefently  have  occafion  to  make  from  the  character 
of  Julia. 

Upon  the  improbability  of  the  drama  we  will  not  remark. 
Under  this  article  modern  tragedy  is  privileged.  We  wiU 
only  afk,  in  the  penknife  fcene,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Clarifla,  how  Julia  could  make  the  eloquent  fpeech  that 
follows,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  was  to  guard  againft  the 
fatal  inftrument's  being  furprifed  from  her  by  the  hand  of 
Mentevole  ? 

'  Sunk  to  the  loweft  in  my  efteem  before, 
Lower  thou  couldft  not  fall.    Degrading  guilt  f 
How  mean,  how  abjeft  are  the  fouls  which  own  thee  f 
How  vile  thy  thraldom !  See  the  baffled  ruffian, 
Though  bravos  lurk  all  round  to  abet  his  fury, 
AbafiYd  and  pale  before  an  injured  woman.' 

The  improbability  we  remark  was  fo  evident  in  the  action 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  fhetraverfed  the  ftage,  in  this  critical 
and  dangerous  fituation,  with  Mentevole  behind  her. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  Mr.  Jephfon's  tra- 
gedy is  more  entitled  to  animadveriion  than  in  any  of  thofe 
we  have  difcuiFed  ;  we  mean,  its  dialogue  and  its  language. 
Two  poetical  laws  upon  this  fubjec\  are  univerlally  under- 
ftood;  that  the  peribnage  mould  exprefs,  and  not  defcribe, 
the  feelings  that  pafs  through  his  foul ;  and  this  for  the  fake 
of  cha rafter:  and  that  the  dialogue,  as  being  actually  deli- 
vered, fhould  approach  the  language  of  real  life;  and  this 
for  the  fake  of  truth  and  probability.  Againft  the  latter 
part  of  this  rule  Shakefpeare,  the  immortal  Shakefpeare, 
continually  offends ;  «*  a  pun,"  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  «*  was 
"  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the  world,  and  was  con- 
««  tent  to  lofe  it and  from  the  error  againft  character  into 
which  he  fell,  theEnglifh  theatre  has  never  been  thoroughly 
reformed.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Jephfon,  we  believe  that  all 
that  was  moll  erroneous  in  this  ibrt  in  his  predecefTors  has 
been  furpafled  by  him.    Take  the  following  examples  : 

.  «  I  will  liften, 

As  if  I  liv'd  by  every  found  you  utter'd, 
And  death  and  inattention  were  the  fame,* 

•  I  come, 
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*  I  come,  Olyrapia.  to  this  chamber  door 
To  learn  my  deftiny.    As  we  inquire, 

From  thofe  who  wake  us,  if  the  fun  looks  bright, 
Or  clouds  obfeure  him,  and  then  fuit  our  garments 
To  meet  the  changeful  temper  of  the  fky ; 
So  by  the  colour  of  my  daughter's  health 
My  mind  is  drefs'd  for  gladnefs  or  dejection.' 

The  fpeecb  which  Julia  -makes  in  her  own  defence,  in  the 
trial  fcene  at  the  conclusion,  is  worthy  notice  on  the  fame 
account : 

«  Von  fee  me  here,  brought  for  fo  ftrange  a  caufe, 
I  can  but  with  aftonifhment  look  round  ; 
Nor  know  I  whom  to  oppofe,  or  what  to  anfwer. 
'Tis  hard  to  make  my  affliction  my  offence  ; 
And  the  black  deed  which  faddens  all  my  day* 
The  fource,  the  bkter  iburce,  of  every  forrow, 
The  ground  to  load  me  with  reproach  and  (name. 
Yet  here  am  I  accus'd — I  cannot  fpeak  it— 
Accus'd  of  what  ? — To  fay,  I  am  innocent, 
Would  be  fuch  mean,  fuch  bafe  indignity 
To  the  great  fpirit  of  my  exalted  love, 
I'd  rather  buril  with  the  proud  fenfe  of  fcorn, 
And  leave  my  filence  to  your  woril  furmife, 
Than  utter  fuch  a  word/ 

Gentle  reader !  does  not:  every  fyllable  in  this  fpeecti  carry 
conviction  ;  and  was  ever  innocence  demonstrated  in  a  way 
{q  amazingly  clear?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  decifive 
circumftance  is  brought  forward,  and  the  picture  is  proved 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Claudio,  by  his  own  portrait 
being  found  concealed  beneath  that  of  Julia,  inltead  of 
working  up  the  intereft  of  her  mind,  as  an  ordinary  poet 
would  have  done,  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  mur- 
der is  traced  till  conviction  is  flamed  in  the  face  oF  the 
aflaflin,  Julia  is  made  fo  deliver  herielf  thus  : 

*  Give  me  that  picture.   O,  my  promis'd  lovef 
This  was  thy  form.   Thy  brow  the  throne  of  honour, 
And  grace  thy  minifter.— for  ever  gone! 

So  look'd  thofe  glofTy  eyes  when  tum'd  on  Julia. — 
Cold  is  that  tongue.— Come,  animating  warmth, 
Breathe  through  my  lips,  give  life  to  this  dear  made, 
And  let  me  die  thus  gazing !  • 

i 

We  will  add  to  the  above  examples  two  or  tjiree  inftances 
of  poetical  beauty ,%  the  metaphors  and  tropes  of  our  author. 
What  does  the  leader  think  oi  the  "  hearts'"  turning  «  pal* 
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or  of  a  dagger's  being  defcribed  as  a  "  pointed  leech  ?"  The 
following  fimile,  we  truft,  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  parti- 
cularly beautiful.  The  Turks  are  defcribed,  by  the  warlike 
Ttfarcellus,  as  being 

*  So  numerous  it  fecmed  an  eafier  talk 

To  kill  than  count  them.  Now  twice  fifty  tboufand, 
And  more,  have  fallen  in  facking  one  poor  ifle. 
Yet,  like  light  foam  chafFd  by  the  curling  furge, 
£ach  hour  new  turbans  whiten  round  its  mores.' 

For  ourfelves,  we  particularly  admire  the  following  paflage, 
where  Julia,  having  afked  whether  Marcellus  is  very  like 
Claudio,  her  confidante  anfwers, 

'  Features,  ftature  almoft  the  fame. 
Somewhat  a  bolder  air,  yet  gentle  ftill ; 
A  little  frown  of  difcontented  thought, 
That  ftems  not  native  to  his  generous  afpecV 

Julia  replies, 

*  In  fuch  an  afpeel  was  my  paradife.* 

We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Jephfon  is  particularly  happy  in, 
his  unbending  and  his  trifling ;  and  we  can  eafily  credit  it 
when  he  makes  the  heroines  of  his  tragedy  thus  play  at  crofji 
purpofes. 

Cautious  that  we  may  not  be  ftifpecled  of  partiality,  we 
will  prefent  our  readers  with  the  beft  fcene  of  the  tragedy  f 
the  trial  lcene,  entire  : 

*  To  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  Fulvia,  Julia,  £sV. 
'  Enter  Mentevole. 

*  Duke.    Kn  ow  you,  my  lord, 
Why  we  aflcmble  here  ? 

*  Ment.   Yes.   Clamour's  throat 
Has  roarM  it  in  our  ftreets.    I  pafs'd  along 
Through  files  of  obloquy.    Our  fapient  rabble 
Reverie  the  order  of  the  magiftracy, 
And,  ere  they  hear,  condemn  us. 
^         *  Duke.  Then,  my  lord,  x 
As  you  regard  your  honour  and  your  life, 
TouchM  by  fufpicion  to  the  quick,  this  inllant 
Account  for  your  poffcflion  of  that  piclure. 
That  lady  there,  dead  Claudio's  mother,  fwears 
Jt  was  he?  fon's,  and  worn  around  his  neck 
The  day  he  disappear 'd.    Behold  !  do  yon  know  it  ? 
Do  you  allow  yeu  dropped  it  ? 
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*  Mtnt.  Yes ;  but  not 

That  it  was  Ciaudio's.    Yet,  I  cannot  wonder 
Two  objects  fo  alike  mould  feem  the  fame. 

<  Fulvia.    Should  fiem  the  fame ! 

4  Duke.    Have  patience,  gentle  lady. 

*  Mnt.    I  fay,  mould  feem  j  for  it  is  barely  feeming. 
From  that  which  Claudio  own'd  (the  artift's  boaft), 
Myfelf,  not  meanly  in  the  fcience  lkiird, 

Painted  this  piclure;  love  my  pencil's  guide; 

And,  from  the  image  in  my  heart  engrav'd, 

A  (filled  by  the  model,  fpch  I  made  it 

That  not  the  moft  difcerning,  niceft  eye 

From  the  firft  beauteous  draught  could  know  that  copy. 
'  Fulvia.    And  had  you  ikill  to  paint  thofe  jewels  too, 

fhofe  jewels  in  the  round  ?  their  hue  and  luftre 

So  fingular  and  bright  ?    By  every  power ! 

Thofe  were  my  fon's. 
4  Ment.   No.  Give  me  hearing,  madam. 

Thofe  too  I  purchas'd  from  the  very  merchant 

Who  furnifli'd  Claudio.    All  who  hear  me  know 

The  name  of  Manoa ;  his  fer vices 

To  this  ungrateful  ftate ;  his  flight,  his  death; 

Which  I  lament,  fince  living  he  could  witnefs, 

And  ftrike  you  dumb,  that,  by  my  fpecial  order, 

He  choie  thefe  precious  gems,  in  form  and  colour 

So  like  to  Claudio's  none  could  mark  diftinction. 
To  pay  their  value  my  eftate  was  ilrain *d  ; 
But,  had  their  eftimation  been  twice  doubled, 

A  crown  imperial  deem'd  the  mighty  price. 
Rather  than  yield  him  preference  in  aught 

Might  feem  a  teft  of  my  extravagant  love,  •' 
I  would  have  grafp'd  at  it,  and  io  remained 
The  ruin  d,  happy  lord  of  that  fole  treafure. 

Now  learn  from  hence  how  wifdom  Ihould  demur 
To  found  a  fentence  on  appearances. 
Your  grace  is  fatished. 

[Here  Durazzo  wbifters  Camillo,  *wbo  pes  out* 
*  Duke.    I  own,  to  me, 
(No  proof  appearing  to  the  contrary) 
Jf  this  be  fo,  your  honour  feems  acquitted. 

<  Ful<via.    But  not  to  me.    O,  undifcerning  lord  I 
Is  this  your  inquifition,  this  your  juftice  ? 
I  am  not  fatisfied ;  my  heart  ftill  tells  me 
That  picture  was  my  fon's ;  fo  reafon  tells  me  j 
Nor  ihould  a  voucher  from  the  yawning  grave 
Shake  my  conviction. — That  good  Manoa 
Did  fell  thefe  jewels  to  my  flaughter'd  fon, 
And  he,  'tis  true,  conveniently  is  dead  ; 
But  he  had  heirs  and  kindred ;  fummon  them  : 
A  treafure  fuch  as  this  could  not  be  fold 
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Without  their  knowledge;  inilantly  convene  them, 
And  a£fc  through  lhame  as  if  you  fought  for  truth  ; 
Elfe  your  grave  robes  will  be  the  jeft  of  boys, 
And  my  fon's  blood  will  cry  till  death  againft  you. 

*  Mint.    Do  not  fuppofe  I  feoff  at  this  grave  prefence 
When  thus  1  fmile  in  my  fecurity. 
Produce  fuch  witnefles,  what  could  they  prove  ? 
Their  ignorance  perhaps  in  what  you  aflc  them  : 
But  we  have  clear  and  pofitive  laws  to  guard  us. 

«  Julia.  So  long  1  have  faid  little,  fearful  ever 
To  give  offence,  where  all  my  care  has  been 
To  manifeft  refpeel,  efteero,  and  honour, 
Pven  with  a  daughter's  duteous  humblencfs. 
$ut  thus  much  Jet  me  add  :  I  here  dilclaim 
(  As  moft  abhorrent  to  my  thoughts  and  nature) 
All  common  intereft,  union,  and  accord, 
With  him  for  whom  I  fuffer  in  the  cenfure 
Of  that  ungentle  lady ;  and  believe 
firmly,  like  her,  that  picture  was  her  fon*s ;  - 
And  there  before  you  Hands  his  murderer. 

*  Ment.    Why  ftay  I  here  ?  My  lord,  if  you  have  power 
To  give  me  reparation  for  the  ftain 

Caft  on  my  honour  by  this  foolifh  procefs, 
Pronounce  it  ftraight ;  if  not,  thus  I  withdraw 
Prom  thofe  vex  d  eyes  which  glare  with  fury  on  me. 

*  Durazzo.  Soft  you  awhile ;  for  lo  you,  who  comes  here, 
Even  to  your  wilh,  to  make  all  clear  for  you. 

SCENE  V. 
'  Re-enter  Camillo,  leading  in  Manoa. 

«  Ment.  (parting.)    Swallow  me,  earth  !  he  lives.   But  I 

muft  brave  it. 
«  Duke,  (rifing).  Ha  !  can  I  truft  my  fenfes  ?  Manoa! 

*  Durazzo.    The  fame,  my  lord  ;  and  by  no  miracle.  , 

*  Duke.    Yet  things  fo  flrange  are  next  to  miracles, 
And  his  appearance  fuch.  We  thought  him  dead.— 

This  is  beyond  your  hopes.  [To  Mentevole. 

«  Ment.    O,  much  beyond  them  f— 
£11  curfes  of  his  nation  light  upon  him  !  [JJtde. 

*  Julia.   The  villain's  cheek  turns  pale ;  his  fate  has  found 

him.  l^fide. 

*  Duke.  Surprife  to  fee  you  here  no  way  abates    [To  Manoa. 
Our  pleafure  at  your  welfare.    Blufhing  deeply,  . 

We  own  the  ftate  has  wrpng'd  you,  but  foon  purpofe 
To  give  you  full  redrefs. 

■  Manoa.    My  humbleft  thanks. 

*  Duke.  ( takes  bis  feat).    At  prefent  we  muft  fet  afidc  that 

care 

For  one  which  now  employs  us.  No  more  thanks ; 
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We  yet  defcrve  them  not.— Come  nearer  ilill ; 

[Gives  Manoa  the  failure* 
Take  this ;  examine  it    Do  you  remember 
(Obferve  them  well)  the  jewels  round  that  picture  ? 

«  Manoa.  Moft  fure,  my  lord;  they  are  by  no  meauscommonj 
But  all,  indeed,  moll  rare  and  Angular. 

4  Duke.  They  once  were  yours.  Who  was  their  parchaferi 

4  Mama.  A  noble  youth,  by  whofe  untimely  death 
Genoa  has  loft  her  brighteft  ornament. 
Even  in  the  depth  of  my  own  mifcry 
My  heart  dropp'd  blood  to  hear  the  fate  of  Claudio. 

4  Duke.  Did  you  at  any  time  (think  ere  you  anfwer) 
Procure,  for  any  other  purchafer, 
Jewels  like  thefe  ? 

4  Manoa.  Never,  my  lord, 

*  Ment.    Out,  dotard! 
Thy  miferies  have  craz'd  thy  memory. 
To  me  thefe  gems  were  fold ;  look  on  me  well  1 
I  was  the  friend  of  Claudio  :  think,  old  man, 
A  noble  perfon's  life  and  reputation 
(More  dear  than  life)  hang  on  the  words  you  utter. 

4  Manoa.  I've  faid  what  I  have  faid ;  were  my  foul's  fate, 
Link'd  to  the  teftimony,  thus  1  flake  it : 
e\s  I  do  hope  forgivenefs  of  my  iins, 
And  peace  in  death,  I  never  fold  thefe  gems, 
Nor  any  like  them,  fave  to  noble  Claudio. 

4  Duke.    Hear  you,  my  lord  ? 

4  Ment.  I  hear  a  faithlefs  Jew, 
A  flave  fuborn'd,  a  traitor  to  the  ftate, 
A  bankrupt,  fugitive,  and  outcaft  Hebrew, 
Aver— he  knows  not  what  j — and  ftill  more  ftrange, 
I  fee  the  credulous  Duke  of  Genoa, 
The  firft  in  eftimation  as  in  place, 
Gaping  to  fwallow  monftrous  perjuries. 

4  Manoa.  What  intereft,  lord,  have  I  to  do  this  wrong* 
I  enter'd,  uninftru&ed  of  the  caufe 
for  which  you  fummon'd  me ;  nor  know  I  now 
Why  I  am  thus  revil'd  for  my  true  anfwer. 

4  Duke,  (to  Mentevole).  It  can  avail  you  nought  to  difallovr 
The  proof  yourfelf  appeal'd  to. 

4  Manoa.  Mighty  Signor ! 
J  have  an  atteftation  of  my  truth 
Beyond  all  oaths,  or  facred  forms  of  words. 
If  I  am  not  a  liar,  and  fuborn'd, 
There  refts  within  this  frame  a  fpring  conceal'd 
With  nice  ft  art,  and  known  to  me  alone, 
And  its  firft  mailer.   Touch'd,  it  will  difcovcr 
The  noble  Claudio's  image. — Ay,  'tis  here— 
Ill-fated  youth !— .Is  this  to  be  a  liar  V 
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We  have  affurediy  no  quarrel  to  Mr.  Jephfbn,  whom  wc 
bdieve  to  bcperlbnalJy  accompli ihed  and  amiable.  Nothing 
could  have  extorted  from  us  the  preceding  ftri&ures  but  an 
/  ardent  affeftion  for  the  drama,  and  a  reflection  on  the 
alarming  decline  that  has  feized  upon  the  tragic  mufe.  We 
are  willing  to  contribute  pur  mite  to  her  recovery  ;  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  method  more  effectual  to  roufe  ambi- 
tion and  animate  genius  than  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  is 
wanting,  and  to  clear  the  courle  upon  which  they  are  tp  per- 
form their  wondrous  race. 


£rt.  H.  The  Microcofm,  a  periodical  Work.  By  Gregory 
Griffin,  of  the  College  of  Eton.  8vo.  7s,  boards,  Knight, 
Windfor  j  Debrett,  London,  1787. 

TH  E  promife  of  excellence  is  often  more  attractive  than; 
its  higheft  and  moft  fin ifticd  efforts.  The  dawn  of  a  fine 
morning  is  more  delightful  than  the  fplendour  of  noon ;  and 
|be  rooft  beautiful  feafon  of  the  year  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  bloflbms  of  fpring,  not  that  which  difplays  the  fruits  of 
autumn.  By  the  indulgence  and  play  which  is  given  to  the 
jma-gination,  a  dancing  fchool-ball  is  more  inviting  than  an 
afTembly  ;  and  the  orators  at  Weftminfter-fchool  are  more 
interesting  than  thofe  in  Weftminfter-Hall.  From  this 
principle,  the  earlieft  performances  of  authors,  the  virgin 
efforts  of  genius,  are  always  perufed  with  predilection,  and 
an  anticipation  of  future  pleaiure.  We  find  in  Shakefpeare's 
Komeo  and  Juliet,  though  a  juvenile  performance,  beauties 
which  will  never  grow  oblblete  ;  and  Milton's  Hymn  on) 
the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  though  one  of  his  firft  produc- 
tions, contains  feeds  of  fublime  poetry  which  were  after- 
wards expanded  in  Paradife  Loft. 

For  thele  reafons  we  have  been  highly  gratified  to  obferve 
At  Eton  College 

Some  bold  adventurers  difdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

and  venture  at  once  into  the  republic  of  letters.  The  Mi? 
crocofm,  a  periodical  work,  written  by  fome  literary  youths 
at  Kton,  contains  an  uncommon  difplay  of  information,  ta- 
lents, and  good  tafle.  On  opening  the  volume,  we  expected, 
as  in  moft  juvenile  performances,  to  obferve  only  the  rudi-^ 
ments  of  future  excellence,  an  imagination  wild  and  eccen- 
tric, and  a  compofition  gaudy  and  incorrect.  But  we  have 
heen  agreeably  disappointed  in  difcovering  a  maturity  of 
thought,  and  a  purity  and  correctuefs  ot  ftyle,  beyond  moft 
authors  of  the  age. 
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In  periodical  effays  it  was  natural  for  our  young  adven- 
turers to  make  Addifon  their  model,  as  he  was  the  Homer 
'in  this  walk  of  literature.  The  following  letter  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Spectator.  After  having  mentioned  that  the 
•Raccals,  or  Grocers,  in  Turky  were  held  in  contempt,  the 
letter-writer  proceeds : 

* 

*  The  perfon  who  has  now  the  honour  to  addrefs  you  is  a  member 
of  a  community  who,  by  the  courtefy  of  England,  are  like  tlTe  Rac- 
cals of  Turky,  collectively  involved  in  the  mod  indifcrimin ate  ridicule, 
the  molt  comprehenfive  contempt ;  I  fay  collectively,  Sir,  becaufe  indi- 
vidually we  are  allowed  to  have  no  exigence  j  the  wicked  waggery  of 
the  world,  judging  nine  weavers  and  ninetaylors  requifite  to  the  form- 
ation of  one  man.  Yes,  Sir,  to  fo  high  a  pitch  have  they  carried  the 
difreipeit  in  which  thefe  profeflions  are  held,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  "  the 
many/'  ias  the  p^et  calls  them)  to  addrefs  a  man  by  the  appellation 
either  of  weaver  or  taylor,  implies  not  only,  as  formerly,  a  reflection 
on  his  hoifemznihip,  but  on  his  perfonal  courage,  and  even  his  perfonal 
exiftence 

'  J ,  Sir,  am  a  weaver ;  I  feel  for  the  injured  dignity  of  my  pro* 
fefflpn  ;  and  fince,  thanks  to  my  o\yn  genius,  and  two  years  and  an  half 
of  education  at  an  academy  on  Tower- Hill,  I  have  a  very  decent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  daffies ;  that  is,  \  know  them  all  by  name,  and 
can  tell  Greek  when  J  lee  it,  any  day  in  the  week ;  and  fince,  as  far 
as  Shakefpeare's  plays  and  all  the  monthly  magazines  go,  I  have  a 
very  pretty  (hare  of  Englifh  book  learning ;  from  thefe  confiderations, 
Mr.  Griffin,  I  think  myfelf  qualified  to  contend,  not  for  the  utility  and 
respectability  only,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  art  of  weaving.  Tay- 
loring,  as  it  is  fecondary  to  weaving,  will  of  courfe  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  my  labours  $  as,  in  averting  the  dignity  of  the  one,  I  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  other. 

*  To  this  end,  Mr.  Griffin,  I  mall  not  appeal  to  the  candour  of  my 
readers,  but  (hall  provoke  their  judgment ;  I  (hail  not  folicit  their  in- 
dulgence, but,  by  the  force  of  demonftration,  will  claim  their  affent  to 
my  opinion. 

*  Poetry,  Sir,  is  nniverfally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  and  nobleft  of  the 
arts  and  fciences ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  critics  that  an 
epic  poem  is  the  greateft  work  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  bringing 
to  perfection.  If  then  I  can  prove  that  the  art  of  weaving  is,  in  any 
degree,  analogous  to  the  art  of  poetry  ;  if  this  analogy  has  been  al- 
lowed by  the  whole  tribe  of  critics,  fo  far  that,  in  fpeaking  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  have  ufed  the  terms  of  the  former,  and  have  paired  judgment 
on  the  works  of  the  poet  in  the  language  of  the  manufacturer ;  nay, 
if  poetry  berfelf  has  condescended  to  imitate  the  expreffions,  and  to 
adopt  the  technical  terms,  into  her  own  vocabulary ;  then- may  I  furely 
hope  that  the  fan&ion  of  criticifm  may  challenge  the  refpeft  and  the 
^artery  of  poetry  (for  imitation  is  the  higheft  degree  of  flattery)  may 
claim  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

*  Firft,  then,  with  regard  to  criticifm.  To  felecl  a  few  examples 
from  a  multitude  of  others,  are  we  not  entertained,  in  the  works  of 
JLonginus  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  dckftable  difiertacions 
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on  the  weaving  of  plots,  and  the  interweaving  of  epifodes  ?  Are  we 
not  continually  informed  that  the  author  unravels  the  web  of  his  in- 
trigue, or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration  ?  Befides  thefe,  a  fxiend 
of  mine,  a  great  etymologift,  has  aflured  me  that  bombaft  and  bom- 
bafm  originally  fpring  from  the  fame  root ;  and  fuftian,  every  body 
knows,  is  a  term  applied  indifferently  to  paflages  in  poetry,  or  mate- 
rials for  a  pair  of  breeches.  So  fimilar  is  confidcred  the  {kill  employed 
in  the  texture  of  an  epic  poem  and  a  piece  of  broad  cloth  ;  fo  parallel 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  throw  the  (hurtle  and  guide  the  pen. 

*  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  the  other  day  to  find,  in  the  critique  of 
one  of  the  molt  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  day,  the  works  of  a  fa- 
vourite poet  ft) led  a  tiffae.  An  idea  then  occurred  to  me,  fuggefted 
perhaps  by  my  partiality  for  my  profeflion,  which  I  am  not  without 
ibme  faint  hope  of  one  day  feeing  accomplished. 

•  By  a  little  labour  and  ingenuity  it  might  furely  be  difcovered  that 
the  works  of  different  authors  bear  a  confiderable  affinity  (like  this  of 
the  tiflue)  to  the  different  productions  of  the  loom.  Thus,  to  enume- 
rate a  few  inftances,  without  any  regard  to  chronological  order,  might 
not  the  flowery  frooothnefs  of  Pope  be  aptly  enough  compared  to 
flowered  fattin  ?  Might  not  the  compofitions  of  all  the  poets  laureate, 
ancient  and  modern,  be  very  properly  termed  princes  fluff?  And 
who  would  difpute  the  title  of  Homer  to  everlafting  ?  For  Shakefpeare, 
indeed,  I  am  at  a  lofs  for  a  comparjfon,  unlefs  1  mould  liken  him  to 
thofc  fhot  filks  which  vary  the  brightnefs  of  their  hues  into  a  multi- 
tude of  different  lights  and  (hades.  And,  would  orthography  allow  of 
the  pun,  I  might  fay  that  there  are  few  poets  but  would  be  proud  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  green  bays, 

'  For  proof  of  the  ufe  which  poetry  makes  of  the  weaver's  dictionary, 
wide  ten  thoufand  odes  on  fpring ,  where  you  may  catch  the  fragrance 
of  the  daruafk  rofe ;  liften  to  the  ruftling  of  the  filken  foliage  ;  or  lie 
extended,  with  a  liftlefs  languor,  pillowing  your  head  upon  the  velvet 
mead  j  to  fay  nothing  of  nature's  loom,  which  is  fet  to  work  regularly 
on  the  firft  of  May,  to  weave  variegated  carpets  for  the  lawns  and 
landscapes.  Now,  Mr.  Griffin,  thefe  fimilitudes,  though  very  pretty 
and  very  a-propos,  I  own  I  am  not  perfectly  fatisfied  with.  The  Ge- 
noefe  certainly  excel  us  in  the  article  of  velvets ;  and  French  filks  are 
by  many  people  far  preferred  for  elegance  to  any  of  Englifh  manufac- 
ture. 1  appeal  then  to  you,  Mr.  Griffin,  if  thefe  allufions  would  not 
be  much  more  delightful  to  Britilh  ears  if  they  tended  to  promote  fuch 
manufactures  as  are  more  peculiarly  our  own.  TheGeorgics  of  Virgil,  let 
me  tel)  you,  Sir,  have  been  fufpecled  by  fome  people  to  have  been  written 
with  a  political  as  well  as  poetical  view ;  for  the  purpofe  of  converting 
the  victorious  fpirits  of  the  Roman  (Soldiery  from  the  love  of  war,  and 
the  feverity  of  military  hardfhips,  to  the  milder  occupations  of  peace, 
and  the  more  profitable  employments  of  agriculture.  Surely  equally 
iuccefstul  would  be  the  endeavours  of  our  poets  if  they  would  boldly 
extirpate  from  their  writings  every  fpecies  of  foreign  manufacture,  anS 
adopt  in  their  Head  materials  from  the  prolific  looms  of  their  country- 
men. Surely  we  have  a  variety  which  would  fuit  all  fubjefts  and  all 
deicriptions ;  nor  do  I  defpair,  if  this  letter  has  tlje  dcfired  effeft,  but 
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I  (hall  prefcntly  fee  landfcapcs  beautifully  diverfifiei  with  (all  due  de- 
ference being  paid  to  alliteration)  plains  of  plu(hf  paftures  of  poplin, 
downs  of  dimity,  vallies  of  velveret,  and  meadows  of  Mancbefter. 
How  glorip'ufly  novel  Would  this  be  f  how  patriotically  poetical  an  in- 
novation f  which  nothing  but  bigotted  prejudice  could  object  to,  no- 
thing but  disaffection  to  the  interefts  of  the  country  could  disapprove. 

'  Excufe  me,  Sir,  if  I  have  detained  you  beyond  the  ufual  limits  of 
a  letter  on  a  fubject  in  which  I  am  fo  deeply  interefted.  Pardon,  Sir, 
the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  the  profeffion  of  his  youth:  and,  O? 
Mr.  Griffin,  may  your  paper  be  the  means  of  refcuing  from  unmerited 
ridicule  and  illiberal  contempt  an  art  which  has  added  a  clearnefs  and 
a  polifh  to  the  remarks  of  criticifm,  and  has  clothed  the  conception! 
of  poetry  in  the  language  of  metaphor ;  an  art  inferior  to  none  but 
thofe  which  have  fo  frequently  and  fo  fuccefsfully  borrowed  its  aflift- 
ance  ;  nor  even  to  them,  tinlefe  if  can  be  proved  that  that  which  pro- 
vides the  neccffary  raiment  for  the  body  mould  yield  to  thofe  which  are 
but  the  fources  of  amufement  to  the  mind. 

«  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

•  H.  HOM£SPUM.* 

Lord  Henry  Spencer's  vindication  of  the  ftyle  and  manner 
of  Addifon  againft  the  ignorant  cenlure  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, fliews  his  learning  and  his  tafte.  Sir  John  thus  pro- 
nounces his  formidable  criticifm  concerning  Addifon  ;  "  I 
*'  am  not  willing  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  implied  m 
"  Johnfon's  teflimony,  that  his  profe  is  the  model  of  the 
u  middle  ftyle;  but  if  he  is  but  a  mediocrift,  he  is  furely  not 
"  a  fubject  of  imitation ;  it  being  a  rule,  that,  of  examples, 
"  the  bed  are  always  to  be  felected."  The  ignorance  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins  with  regard  to  ancient  criticifm,  as  Lord 
Henry  Spencer  obferves,  has  led  him  into  a  blunder  which 
would  have  difgraced  an  Eton  fchoolboy.  The  middle  ftyle, 
according  to  the  ancient  critics,  is  placed  in  literature,  as 
the  golden  mean  in  ethics,  between  the  extremes  .of  the  au- 
ftcre  and  the  luxuriant.  Homer,  lfocrates  in  his  beft  pro- 
ductions ;  Demofthenes  in  parts  of  his  moft  fmimed  compo- 
fitions;  Plato,  Xenophon,  Virgil,  and  Livy,  are  examples 
of  this  kind  of  writing ;  from  which  the  reader  may  infer 
that  it  has  no  fort  of  connection  with  mediocrity.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  accufes  Addifon's  ttyFe  oi  feeble nefs  and  inanity. 
"  I  will  not  fay,"  replies  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  "  but  that, 
v  to  thofe  who  walk  on  fti'lts,  a  natural  walk  may  appear  a 
€t  feeble  one ;  or  that,  where  there  is  nothing  grols,  nothing 

crowded,  nothing  out  of  its  place,  the  medium  pure,  and 
"  the  object  of  aerial  brightnefs,  it  may  be  loft  to  fome  ia 
"  the  fimplicity  of  its  own  light ;  like  the  iky  of  a  ium- 
"  mer's  evening  without  clouds  or  mift."   Nothing  can 
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more  happily  cxprcfs  the  chafte  beauty  and  attic  elegance  of 
Addifon.  Of  Johnfon  and  his  imitators  he  thus  fpeaks  : 
*«  The  characteriftic  of  the  Johnibnian  fchool  is  turgid  elo- 
"  quenct.  But  till  a  perfect  uniformity  of  flyle  be  eftablifhed 
"  among  men  ;  till  the  want  of  a  confecutive  feries  of  fenfes 
««  in  their  nature,  collateral,  when  the  radical  idea  branches 
"  into  parallel  ramifications,  /hall  be  tunefully  lamented  by* 
«*  the  maidens,  and  recited  by  the  lifping  babes,  the  rude 
"  and  the  ignorant,  in  their  advancement  to  a  happier  cul- 
"  tivation,  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  themfelves  with  an 
«  occafional  page  of  Addifon." 

It  is  a  favourable  omen  for  literature  that  Eton  youths 
fhould  have  appretiated,  with  fo  much  propriety,  the  merits 
of  authors  fo  different,  and  reverfed  the  judgment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  on  the  firm  principles  of  reafon, 
and  tafte. 

We  will  not  make  any  critical  companion  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  collection*  Congenial 
lentiments,  and  a  fimilar  ftyle,  naturally  difFufe  themfelves 
among  a  group  of  companions.  We  will  only  obferve  that 
B.  polfefles  a  vein  of  humour  which  dillinguiihes  him  from 
his  cotemporaries. 

But  though  our  young  adventurers  have  acquitted  them- 
felves with  honour  in  their  firft  excurfion  to  Parnaffus,  we 
would  wifli  them  to  reit  fatisfied  with  the  unjullied  verdure 
of  the  laurels  which  they  have  acquired,  and  to  refign  the 
pen  for  fome  years  to  come.  To  young  gentlemen  who 
have  juft  become  matters  of  the  claffics,  it  is  of  much  more 
coniequence  to  read  than  to  write.  A  large  and  liberal  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  with 
works  of  genius  in  every  direction,  will  fupply  the  fons  et 
principium  fcribendi.  After  having  long  and  intimately  con- 
verted with  the  enlightened  and  refined  fpirits  of  every  age ; 
after  having  repofed  in  gremio  eternitatis,  they  may  renew 
their  literary  labours  with  fuperadded  information  and  re- 
doubled vigour. 

We  have  fuggefled  thefe  hints  becaufe  we  have  often  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fuccefs  attending  early  literary  efforts  has 
intoxicated  the  youthful  mind,  and  induced  that  cacoethes 
fcribendi,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  unfortunate  diforders  that 
afflicts  humanity,  and  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  powers  of 
ipeculation  and  of  action. 

* 
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A%?.  Uli    Suck  Things  Art ;  a  P/*y,  in  Five  Aft u    As  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent -Garden.    By  Mrsm 
Inchbald,    8vo.  is.  6d.  fUtched.    Robinfons.  London" 
1787. 

/pHlS  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  (though  it  bears  do  more 
A  refemblance  to  a  comedy  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs  to 
an  epic  poem)  was  received  on  the  itage  with  uncommon 
applaufe,  and,  according  to  the  authorefs,  "  produced  a 
"  profit  far  exceeding  the  ulual  pecuniary  advantages  arifinr 
"  from  a  fuccefsful  play."  We  are  heartily  glad  of  this  cir- 
cumftance ;  for,  as  Pope  happily  exprefies  it, 

Faroe  is  at  bed  an  unfubftantial  cheat ; 
Bat  'tis  fubftantial  happinefs — to  eat. 

But  if  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  confuted  her  reputation,  fhc 
would  have  remained  fatisfied  with  the  profits  of  her  play, 
and  the  applairfes  bellowed  upon  it  at  its  reprefentation  oa 
the  theatre ;  for  it  will  meet  with  a  very  different  reception 
in  the  clofet  The  improbability,  extravagance,  and  bizarre 
conjun&ion  of  heroic  fuftian  and  low  farce  which  run 
through  it,  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  thofe  dramatic  annuals 
which,  for  twenty  years  paft,  have  degraded  the  theatre, 
and  infulted  the  public.  An  Englifh  fultan  ruling  a  Maho- 
metan or  pagan  kingdom  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  is  as 
much  out  of  the  line  of  dramatic  probability  as  the  Advesv- 
tures  of  the  Giant  Garagantua,  or  Tomb  Thumb  the  Great. 
The  characters  of  Twineall,  Sir  Luke>  Tremor  and  his  lady, 
belong  to  the  lowed  regions  of  farce.  The  incidents  are 
impomble;  the  dialogue  poor;  and  if  we  feek  for  wit  or  hu- 
mour, we  feek  for  ttiem  in  vain. 

The  following  extract  will  give  the  reader  afampie  of  this 
performance ; 

*  Sir  Luke.  What,  Mr.  Twineall,  have  you  new  modes,  new  ft- 
fliions  for  words  too  in  England,  as  well  as  for  dretfes  ?— and  are  yoa 
equally  extravagant  in  their  adoption  ? 

'  Lady.  I  never,  heard,  Sir  Luke,  but  that  tbe  faftiion  of  words  va- 
ried, as  well  as  thefafliion  of  every  thing  elfe. 

«  Invine.  But  what  is  rood  extraordinary — we  have  now  a  fs&iaa 
u)  England  of  f peaking  without  any  words  at  all. 

*  Lady.   Pray,  Sir,  how  is  that? 

*  Sir  Luke.  Ay,  do,  Mr.  Twineall,  teach  my  wife,  and  I  (halt  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you — it  will  be  a  great  accompltfliment.  Even 
you,  my  lord,  ought  to  be  attentive  to  this  faihion. 

*  Twine.  Why,  madam,  for  inftance :  when  a  gentleman  is  alked  a 
<}jjeition,  which  is  either  tioubleforoe  or  improper  to  anfwer,  you  oWc 
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fay  y  oo  wont  anfwer  it,  even  though  you  fpeak  to  an  inferior— but  yoa 
fev — "  really  it  appears  to  me  e-e-e-e-e  -  [mutters  and Jbrugs\ — that 
is — mo-mo-mo-mo-mo — [mutters']— if  you  fee  the  thing— for  my  part 
— te-te-te-te"— and  that's  all  I  can  tel)  about  it  at  pre/eat. 

•  Sir  Luke.   And  you  have  told  nothing  ! 
«  Twine.  Nothing  upon  earth. 

•  Lady.  But  may'nt  one  guefs  what  you  mean  ? 
4  Twine,  O,  yes — perfectly  at  liberty  to  guefs. 

•  Sir  Luke.  Well,  I'll  be  (hot  if  I  could  guefs. 

«  Twine.  And  again— when  an  impertinent  pedant  afks  yoo  a  qiief. 
toon  that  you  know  nothing  about,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  fay 
io — you  anfwer  boldly,  '*  why  really,  Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  Greek 
poet — he-he-he  he — [mutters] — we-we-we-we— you  fee— if  his  idea 
v.  as— and  if  the  Latin  tranfiator  -  mis-mis-mis-mis— [Jbrugs]— that  I 
Ihould  think— in  my  humble  opinion — but  the  doftor  may  know  better 
than  I.".  

*  Sir  Luke.  The  doflor  mull  know  very  little  elfe. 

*  Twine.  Or,  in  cafe  of  a  duel,  where  one  does  not  care  to  fay  who 
was  right,  or  who  was  wrong — you  anfwer — "  This,  Sir,  is  the  date  of 
the  matter — Mr.  F —  came  hrft— te  te  te-te— on  that — be-be-be-be-— 
if  the  other — in  (hort— \whifpers\—  whis-whis-whis-whis."  

•  Sir  Luke.  What  I 

*  Twine.  "  There,  now  you  have  it— there  'tis— but  don't  fay  a 
word  about  it — or,  if  you  do — don't  fay  it  come  from  me."- 

•  Lady*  Why,  you  have  not  told  a  word  of  the  ftory  f 

*  Twine.  But  that  your  auditor  muft  not  fay  to  you — that's  not 
the  fafliion— he  never  tells  you  that — he  may  fay — •«  You  have  not 
made  yourfelf  perfcclly  clear ;" — or  he  may  fay—**  He  muft  have  the 
matter  more  particularly  pointed  out  fomewhere  elfe  j" — but  that  is  all 
the  auditor  can  fay  with  good  breeding. 

*  Lady*  A  very  pretty  method  indeed  to  fatisfy  one's  curiofity  V 

The  circumftance  which  gave  popularity  to  this  play  was 
the  introduction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Howard  on  the  iiage, 
tinder  the  name  of  Hafwell.  The  applaufes  of  the  theatre 
were  bellowed  on  the  hero,  not  on  the  poetefs  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  mark  the  tafte,  they  fliewed  the  humanity,  of  the 
audience. 

When  pantomime  and  theatrical  impofture  are  ufurping 
the  provinces  both  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  mufe,  and 
dethroning  genius  and  tafte,  paffion  and  humour,  it  is  full 
time  that  cnticifm  fliould  eltablifh  the  dittin&ion  between 
a  playwright  and  a  poet;  between  the  "  Cynthia  of  the  mi- 
nute," and  the  Stella  that  will  charm  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  has  been  praifed  for  the  novelty  of  her  in- 
cidents, and  the  invention  diicovered  in  her  plots.  What  is 
new,  however,  is  not  always  beautiful ;  and  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  us  pure  f:&ion  or  invention.  To  draw  feledt  and 
beautiful  nature,  is  the  utmoft  that  poets  or  painters  can 
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cfTeft  ;  and  whether  the  ftory  of  a  dramatic  poem  or  a  pic- 
ture be  taken  from  hiftory,  novels,  real  live,  or  improved 
from  a  former  dramatic  poem  or  picture,  the  merit  of  the 
artift  may  be  the  fame.  Shakefpeare  invented  none  of  his 
plots  except  one  *.  What  conftitutes  and  marks  a  true  ori- 
ginal genius  is  a  manner  of  conception  and  exprefiion,  of 
arrangement  and  embellifhment,  which  has  diftinguilhed 
every  great  poet  and  painter  from  Homer  to  Home,  and 
from  Raphael  to  Reynolds.  The  bee,  who  fele&s  all  his 
ftores  from  all  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  turns  dew  into 
honey,  difcovers  more  ingenuity  as  well  as  induftry,  than 
the  ipider  who  fpins  his  flimfy  compofition  from  his  owa 
bowels.  v 


Art.  IV.  Poems:  confifting  chiefly  of  Original  Pieces.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Whitehoufe,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.   3s.  6d.  flitched.    Robinfons.   London,  1787. 

A  FTER  the  rife  or  revival  of  letters  in  a  country,  the  arts 
move  in  a  progreflive  ftate,  and  one  age  improves  and 
refines  on  another.  In  the  dawn  of  tafte  literary  productions 
are  favourably  received  by  the  public,  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced period,  would  be  rejected  and  defpifed.  A  fucceffion 
of  ingenious  and  elegant  authors  elevates  the  ideas  and  re- 
fines the  tafte  of  the  public  ;  a  higher  ftandard  of  excellence 
is  fet  up;  and,  in  enlightened  periods,  it  becomes  an  arduous 
undertaking  for  one  man  to  overtop  his  cotemporaries,  or 
even  to  rife  above  the  age.  Poems  that,  in  the  Iafl  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  procured  fame  and  fortune 
to  their  authors,  would  now  be  read  with  a  faftidious  eye  ; 
and  what  was  formerly  confidered  as  excellence,  would  pate 
for  mediocrity.  The  works  of  Cowley,  Waller,  the  greater 
part  of  Dryden,  Prior,  and  Gay,  would  draw  little  more 
attention  at  prefent  than  the  poems  which  we  find  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  , 
Dryden  remarks  this  rife  of  one  age  over  another  : 

•  Johnfon  did  mechanic  humour  fhew 

When  men  were  dull  and  converfation  low. 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firll  comer  fped  ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  fince,  by  being  dead. 
If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  railed, 
Tis  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  praifed. 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 
In  converfation  than  thofc  poets  writ, 

*  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
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The  Poems  now  before  us,  half  a  century  ago,  would 
have  procured  to  the  author  no  ordinary  name  among  the 
Votaries  of  the  mule ;  but  poetical  fubjefts  have  been  lb  much 
exhaulted  of  late  years,  that  many  pieces  in  this  collection, 
though  written  with  good  tafte,  and  in  elegant  language, 
can  now  only  be  conftdered  as  among  the  common  places  of 
poetry.  They  confift  of  elegies,  odes,  lonnets,  and  inferip- , 
tions.  The  firft  elegy,  "  written  near  the  ruins  of  a  nun- 
nery," contains  much  poetical  feeling  and  pi&urefque  de- 
fcription,  though  the  fubjec\  is  trite,  and  fomeof  the  images 
are  borrowed.   The  introduction  is  well  imagined : 

*  Wand'ring  in  penfive  mood  befrde  the  fkirts 
Of  this  dark  foreft,  vifions,  fuch  as  old 
Poetic  eyes  have  feen,  around  me  dawn : 
But  who  is  he  whofe  daring  hand  (hall  wake 
The  lyre's  bold  numbers  to  the  folemn  voice 
That  paus'd  but  now  between  the  hollow  blaft? 
Low  is  the  bard  of  ancient  days  * ;  his  fame, 
Like  the  grey  mofs  up6n  the  warrior's  tomb, 
Shall  grow  with  rolling  years.    Yet  once  again, 
Spirit  of  fongs  divine  \  awake !  awake  ! 
Meek  twilight  from  her  weftern  chambers  comes 
With  pilgrim's  fear,  and  beckons  from  the  hills 
Her  ftiadowy  train  ;  bright  thro'  the  monld'ring  arch 
Of  yon  old  cattle  gleams  the  rifing  moon : 
Now  deeps  the  ftorm  that  late  with  giant  arm 
Shook  the  old  battlements,  and  toppfd  down 
Huge<olumns  from  their  bafe :  wide  o'er  the  fcene 
Pale  Deflation  ftalks  with  horrid  ftrides 
From  hill  to  bill :  on  yon  rude  monument 
Sits  red-ey'd  Horror,  brooding  o'er  the  watte, 
Or  mounts  upon  the  whirlwind's  rapid  wine, 
Mix'd  with  the  blaft,  and  roll'd  into  the  ftorm/ 

"  The  folemn  voice  paufing  between  the  blafts,  the  moon 
««  beheld  through  the  mouldering  arch  of  the  old  caftle,  and 
**  the  fleep  ot  the  ftorm  that  had  lately  maken  the  battle* 
**  ments,  and  heaved  columns  from  their  bafe,"  are  ftriking 
and  awful  circundtances,  and  admirably  adapted  to  prepare 
us  for  a  fcene  of  delblation.  Juvenile  authors  abound  too 
much  in  epithets.  "  Bright  gleams,  and  red-eyed  horror," 
are  very  exceptionable. 

The  fcene  defcribed  in  the  following  Iine9  is  mournful  and 
pleating  : 


*  Oilian, 
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«  Amidft  thefe  dcfolatcd  aifles,  where  now 

Springs  the  rank  weed,  and  tangling  briars  moleft, 

The  fainted  lifters  from  their  cloiftcr'd  cells 

Atfembled,  at  the  ftated  hour  of  pray'r 

Chanting  their  orifons ;  and  th*  evening  bell, 

Swinging  with  conftant  toll  from  the  mofly  towV, 

Summoned  them  frequent  mid  the  taper'd  choir, 

To  hold  late  vefpers ;  from  th*  embowed  roof, 

Solemn  and  How,  the  pealing  organ  roll*d 

The  manly  bafs,  to  voices  loud  and  clear 

Anfwering  at  intervals :  round  the  rude  walls 

Now  clings  the  ivy  pale,  and  props  awhile 

Some  mouldering  column  ;  in  each  arched  nook 

Where  legendary  faints  flood  carv'd  in  ftone, 

And  quaint  Madonas  on  their  bofom  wore 

A  holy  crofs,  now  wreathes  full  many  a  flirub 

Its  dufky  branches,  emulous  to  made  • 

The  falling  (hrine ;  ev'n  there  where  painting  breath'd 

High  o'er  the  altar,  each  expreffive  form 

Starting  to  life,  and  moving  o'er  the  piece, 

At  Titian's  magic  touch,  or  Raphael,  thine : 

Now  fits  gaunt  Ruin  grinning  o'er  the  wreck 

His  ruthlefs  arm  has  made,  while  Genius  rolls 

His  fiery  eyes  around,  that  blaze  at  tiroes 

Like  meteors  in  a  ftorm ;  the  winds  of  night 

In  hollow  accents  murmur  to  his  iighs/ 

Mr.  Whitehoufe  fucceeds  better  in  the  ode  than  in  any 
other  department  of  poetry.  The  "  Odes  to  Superftition 
and  Melancholy"  difcover  much  poetical  fpirit  and  good 
tafte.  The  fonnets  and  inscriptions  are  inferior  to  the  reft 
of  the  collection. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  of  tafte  will  find  an  elegant 
gratification  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  poems. 


Art.  V.   Sermons,  by  Charles  Symonds,  B.  D.  of  Clare-Hallt 
Cambridge.    8vo.   5s.   Shepperfbn.  London,  17874 

T  N  the  preface  to  theft  difcourfes  there  are  feme  ingenious 
and  juft  obfervations  on  the  composition  of  a  lermoru 
ci  As  the  'fermons  of  the  former  age,"  fay*  our  author, 
"  were  merely  expofitions  of  tke  fcriptures,  the  fermons  of 
•c  the  prefent  days  feem  to  incline  to  the  oppofite  extreme, 
"  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  merely  moral  ejfays  ;  the 
41  author  has  feen  fbme  applauded  difcourfes,  of  which  the 
"  text  has  formed  the  only  immediate  connexion  with  the- 
u  facred  volume;  and  which  might  have  fallen  with  more 
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««  propriety  from  the  pen  of  an  Epictetus  or  a  Seneca,  thari 

"  from  that  of  a  Chriitian  preacher.-  To  this  extreme  the 

"  author  mult  be  forgiven  if  he  obje&s  more  ftrongly  than 
«'  to  the  other  ;  fenfible  that  religious  Jpexulation,  not  ter- 
"  minating  in  morality,  is  ulelefs,  he  thinks  that  moral  dif- 
"  quifition,  not  ilhiftrateil  by  the  precepts,  nor  enforced 
"  with  the  motives  of  religion,  is  lifclefs  and  uninfluencing ; 
«*  — and  that  the  proper  blending  alone  of  thefe  two  eft'en- 
*4  tial  ingredients  can  conftitut'e  that  warm,  manly,  dignified 

««  production — a  sermon.-  Were  he,  indeed,  to  judge  of 

««  the  feelings  of  other  per fons  by  his  own,  the  race  of 
««  pulpit  cj/ayifts  would  loon,  from  the  want  of  encourage- 
"  ment,  be  extinct ;  for  there  is  no  compofition  to  which 
«<  he  liltens  with  a  more  fatigued  ear,  or  which  he  peruies 
«c  with  a  more  unattracted  eye,  than  one  of  thole  in  quef- 
«c  tion; — where  fome  moral  duty  may  indeed  be  explained, 
"  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  ftrike,  to  agitate,  to  ele- 
"  vatc ;  where  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears  are  awakened ; 
«c  and  where  the  heart  being  perfectly  at  reft,  the  ear  has 
««  leifure  to  attend  to  the  regulation  and  the  imoothnefs  of. 
««  periods.    With  thefe  lentiments  the  author  has  generally 
"  chofen  fubjects  of  a  mixed  nature,  on  which  religion 
«c  might  be  made  beneficial  by  morality,  and  morality  be 
"  lanctified  by  religion.    If  lbme  of  his  fubjecis  btprinci- 
««  pally  moral,  and  lbme  purely  religious,  from  thefe  he  has 
««  deduced  coniequences  which  come  home  to  conduct ;  and 
"  to  thofe  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  that  energy  and  truth, 
««  which  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Icriptures  : — from  the 
cc  Icriptures,  indeed,  he  has  every  where  liberally  borrowed \ 
«*  pleafed  with  the  limplicity  and  ma  jelly  of  their  ltylc,  h6 
*{  has  transferred  its  riches  without  icruple  to  ennoble  his 
"  own  page  ;  and  the  reader  will  frequently  obierve  him 
"  appb'm£  to  tne  lacred  writings,  lor  no  other  object  than 
«'  their  language." 

This  laudable  plan  for  the  conllruction  of  a  fermon  the 
author  has  not  unproritably  reduced  to  practice.  His  dif- 
courlcs  are  well  calculated  to  promote  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Though  his  ftyle  be  not  of  the  molt  polilhed 
kiiid,  it  is  ftrong  and  peripicuous.  Confcious  that  well- 
cholen  paffages  from  Icripture  add  weight  even  to  the  mod 
powerful  reaibning,  he  perhaps  applies  to  them  too  fre- 
•  quently  for  aihttance.  Though,  when  sparingly  ufed,  quo-  , 
tations  from  the  lacred  writings  mult  doubtlels  be  advan- 
tageous auxiliaries,  yet  they  may  be  multiplied  fo  far  as  to 
diminifh  in  a  coniidcrable  degree  their  force  and  influence. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  is  intended  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  attention, 
fliould  be  brought  forward  with  a  frugal  hand. 

The  following  palfage  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  au- 
thor's powers.  He  is  difcouriing  on  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul, 
2  Cor.  vi.  10,  As  having  nothing,  and  yet  pojjcjfing  all  things. 

*  He  who  is  content  with  his  condition  }  who  is  expofed  to  no  dis- 
quiet from  his  confcience ;  whofe  underftanding  is  occupied  and  im- 
proved ;  mud,  upon*  the  whole,  be  happy.  But  his  happinefs,  at  in- 
tervals, may  be  interrupted  by  the  diitrefTes  of  life*  or  by  the  appre- 
henfiohs  of  death. 

f  To  yield  protection  from  the  nflault  of  thcfe  formidable  cnemie?, 
\yas  the  principal  aim  of  philofophy.  Jn  the  attempt,  however,  the 
boaftings  of  this  proud  offspring  of  reafon  were  far  greater  than  her 
fuccefs ;  and  her  wise  man,  whom  fhe  painted  as  looking  down,  from 
the  eminence  of  his  mind,  on  the  weaknefTes  and  paflions  of  humanity, 
has  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  to  be  the  creature  of 
mere  imagination. 

«  Here,  then,  religion  interpofes  with  fuperior efficacy,  and  fully 
accomplices  the  imperfect  endeavour  of  the  fage. 

'  The  Chriftian,  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  life  and  of 
death,  disregards  the  light  affUft  'tons  of  the  former,  which  be  knows  are 
but  for  a  moment,  and  joyfully  haftens  to  the  latter,  which  he  confiders 
as  the  completion  of  his  trial*  and  the  recompence  of  his  toils. 

*  A  mind  harmonized  within,  and  not  to  be  fhaken  from  without,  was 
the  fplendid  acquifition  for  which  all  the  efforts  of  philofophy  were  in- 
effectually excited.  Beyond  this  calm  and  fedentary  felicity,  fhe  never 
even  affeded  to  lead  her  pupil ;  and  though  (he  talked  about  a  certain 
roytticalabftraflion  from  ienfe,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
first  cause,  her  language  was  calculated  only  to  ihike  the  ear,  and 
not  to  feize  upon  the  heart. 

<  But  the  power  of  religion,  not  bounded  by  fuch  narrow  limits, 
exalts  the  moral  to  the  divine,  and,  by  difcovering  to  us  in  the 
Deity  a  Creator  and  a  Prefer*ver,  a  God  who  was  in  Chrift  reconciling 
the  world  to  him/elf,  awakens  the  moft  rapturous  emotions  of  gratitude ; 
and  thus  fublimes  into  pofmve  enjoy  men:  what  before  was  onry  a  nega- 
tion of  pain.1 

The  fubjects  of  thefe  Sermons  are  of  the  moft  interefting 
nature;  fuch  as  are  well  calculated,  when  clearly  illuttrated 
and  powerfully  enforced,  to  ftrengthen  the  belief,  and  pu- 
rify the  morals,  of  mankind.  And  if  thcfe  difcourfes  were 
delivered  with  the  fame  energy  with  which  they  are  written, 
their  effect  muft  have  been  gratifying  to  the  author,  and 
beneficial  to  his  hearers. 


B  3  Art. 
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» 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  M.Henry  Mafers  de  la  Tude :  con- 
taining an  Account  of  his  Confinement  Thirty-five  Tears  in 
the  State  Frifons  of  France ;  and  of  the  Stratagems  he  adopted 
to  efcape,  once  from  the  Ba/lile,  and  twice  from  the  Cajile  of 
Vincennes  :  with  the  Sequel  of  thofe  Adventures.  Written  vy 
him/elf,  and  tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Amjierdam 
Edition,  8vo.  2S.  6d.  ftitched.  Johnfon.  London,  1787. 

THE  memorial  of  the  Sieur  la  Tude  comprifes  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  and  aftonifhing  narratives  that  was 
ever  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Treading 
continually  upon  the  very  verge  of  incredulity  and  impom- 
bility,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be  the  faithful  depofitory  of 
facts.    The  mode  in  which  it  is  written  is,  in  this  refpect, 
extremely  prepoflefiing ;  there  is  a  native  fimplicity  in  the 
dcicriptions  of  the  writer  that  prefent  before  you,  as  It  were, 
the  very  object  that  he  would  picture  to  your  imagination, 
and  perluades  you  to  yield  him  a  full  and  implicit  credit, 
lmpriioned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  thrice  efcaping  out  of  confinement,  twice  liberated  by 
order  of  government,  perhaps  there  never  exifted  a  man  io 
much  the  iport  of  ill  fortune,  and  the  victim  of  calamity. 
As  we  are  defirous  of  exciting  rather  than  gratifying  the 
curiofity  of  our  readers,  we  will  prefent  them  with  a  few 
paflages,  not  the  moft  marvellous  in  the  narrative,  but 
which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  fontiment  and  expe- 
rience. 

The  Sieur  la  Tude  was  firft  imprifoned  in  confequence  of 
3  piece  of  youthful  and  thoughtlefs  imprudence.    He  un- 
deiftood,  it  feems,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour,  then  in 
power,  was  in  danger  of  being  poifoned.    He  interetted 
himfclf  in  her  favour,  and  was  willing  at  once  to  put  her 
upon  her  guard  againft  her  enemies,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  own  advancement.    He  advertifed  her  of  a  parcel 
put  into  the  poft  and  addrefled  to  her,  as  containing  poifbn. 
It  was  put  in  by  himfelf,  and  its  contents  were  perfectly  in- 
nocent.   Such  was  his  crime :  we  have  already  defcribed 
his  punifhment.    It  is  in  the  following  manner  that  our  au- 
thor introduces  the  wonderful  circumftances  that  attended 
his  efcape  from  the  Baftile  with  a  fcllow-priloner,  confined, 
like  himiclf,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pompadour  : 

*  With  the  unfortunate  days  are  as  tedious  as  years ;  and,  to  im- 
bitter  their  condition,  they  fee  every  thing  in  the  wotlt  light.  We 
knew  the  afcendency  which  the  roarchionefs  had  over  the  mind  of 
the  king;  and  we  did  not  fail  to  obferve,  fliould  this  woman  conti- 
nue four,  fix,  ten,  fifteen  years  at  court^  we  Hiall  waile  our  youth  in 
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confinement,  and  perhaps  end  our  days  here.    It  is  our  duty  to  think 
of  cfcaping.  But  as  we  caft  our  eyes  on  the  walls  of  the  Badile,  which 
are  above  fix  foot  thick  ;  four  iron  grates  at  the  windows,  and  as  many 
in  the  chimney  ;  and  as  we  confidered  by  how  many  armed  men  the 
priibn  is  guarded ;  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  the  trenches  mod  com- 
monly full  of  water ;  it  feemed  morally  impoffible  for  two  prisoners, 
penned  up  in  a  cell,  and  deltitute  of  human  aflillance,  to  make  their 
efcape ;  not  M.  de  la  Borde,  the  famous  banker,  with  all  his  trea- 
fures,  would  be  able  to  corrupt  the  officers ;  judge  then  what  effect 
empty  words  would  have  upon  them.    Yet  I  (hall  prefently  ihew  that, 
with  a  fmall  (hare  of  ingenuity,  you  may  overcome  any  difficulty.' 

4  You  mud  have  been  confined  in  the  Baftile  to  know  how  wretches 
are  treated  there.  Figure  to  yourfelf  ten  years  fpent  in  a  room  without 
feeing  or  1  peaking  to  the  prifoner  over  your  head.  Many  times  have 
there  been  immured  the  huiband,  the  wife,  and  a  family  of  children, 
for  a  number  of  years,  without  either  apprehending  that  a  relation  was 
near.  You  never  hear  any  news  there  ;  let  the  king  die,  let  the  mi- 
nillry  be  totally  changed,  you  are  not  told  a  fy liable  of  the  matter. 
The  officers,  the  furgeon,  the  turnkeys,  £ay  nothing  to  you  but  "  Good 
morning  !  good  -evening  !  do  you  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing  ?" 

'  There  is  a  chapel  in  which  is  daily  performed  one  mais,  and  on 
holidays  and  Sundays  three.  In  the  chapel  are  five  little  clofets ;  the 
prifoner  is  placed  in  one  of  thefe,  when  the  magidrate  gives  him  leave 
to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony  ;  he  is  taken  back 
after  the  elevation ;  fo  that  no  pried  ever  views  the  face  of  a  prifoner  ; 
and  the  latter  never  fees  more  than  the  back  of  the  pried.' 

Many  years  after  this  the  Sieur  1A  Tude  was  impofed 
upon  by  a  fi&ious  ftory,  that  by  one  of  his  efcapes  he  had 
brought  the  ierjeant,  his  guard,  to  the  gallow6.  Having 
mentioned  the  circumftance,  he  proceeds  thus : 

«  Yes,  it  is  even  fo  I  Had  I  feen  a  pile  kindled  to  heat  pincers  for 
tearing  out  my  bowels,  that  tremendous  fight  would  not  have  daunted 
me  more  than  the  alarming  fpeech  which  I  too  readily  believed  to  be 
true.  My  fenfes  were  fufpended,  and,  unconfeious  of  my  own  private 
wrongs,  1  funk  on  my  pillow  of  draw,  but  for  two  months  was  unable 
to  enjoy  a  moment's  dumber.  la  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  my  eyes 
were  incedantly  haunted  with  the  fpeclre  of  the  ferjeant.  He  was 
blamelefs,  for  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  dop  me ;  he  could  not  help 
my  being  more  active  and  vigorous  than  he.  Every  minute,  gracious 
God !  1  faw  him  mounting  the  gibbet.  I  faw  the  executioner  deprive 
him  of  life,  then  cut  the  ratal  cord,  and  let  him  drop  like  a  fack  of 
fand.  Heavens !  what  a  fight  for  an  honed  man  to  have  condantly 
before  him  a  poor  wretch  hanged  on  his  account.  Not  all  the  fiends 
of  hell  could  have  increafed  my  torture.  From  the  moment  this 
abominable  deception  was  impoled  on  me,  if  a  morfel  of  bread  or  a 
draught  of  water  entered  my  lips,  I  took  the  mifeiable  fudenance  in 
hopes  God  would  prolong  my  life  one  day  to  avenge  innocent  blood. 
As  1  could  net  banifli  the  idea  of  murder  from  my  mind,  I  (hould  cer- 
tainly have  loft  my  underdanding,  and,  like  poor  d'Alegre,  have  run 
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raving  mad,  had  not  Providence  interpofcd  for  my  relief  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

4  Night  and  day  I  uttered  doleful  fhrieks,  when  God,  yes,  God  him- 
felf,  emboldened  a  centinel,  named  Ar —  Lorrain,  to  draw  near  the 
door  of  my  cell,  in  the  dead  of  midnight ;  and  this  brave  man  called 
out  to  me  as  foftly  as  poflible,  44  Sir,  do  not  dcfpair;  God  will  have 
pity  on  you,  and  put  an  end  to  your  filterings  44  I  can  never  for- 

get my  having  been  the  caufe  that  poorVjclcaftel  was  hanged.*'— 
«'  What  do  you  fay,  Sir?"  he  replied,  44  You  the  caufe  of  hanging 

Vielcaftel,  our  ferjeant  ?M — 44  Yes.*'  "  Ah  f  Sir,  you  are  deceived  ; 

he  is  now  on  guard  in  the  caftlc.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  was  put 
in  the  black  hole,  with  the  other  ccntinels  who  were  appointed  to 
watch  your  motions;  but  the  day  after  your  return  they  were  all  fet  at 
liberty/* 

4  If  grief  had  before  robbed  me  of  my  fenfes,  joy  now  deprived 
mc  of  utterance.  A  namelcfs  violent  fenfation  pervaded  all  the  organs 
of  my  body ;  my  mouth  opened  involuntarily,  without  my  being  able 
to  fhut  it  again.  I  threw  myfelf  on  the  ground,  embraced  it  with  my 
arms,  and  applied  my  lips  to  it.  1  kitted  it  eagerly,  as  if  the  dull  mafs 
had  been  the  feet  or  the  body  of  the  Divine  being  who  had  juft  be- 
llowed on  me  fo  tranfeendent  a  favour.  For  I  mould  abfolutely  have 
run  diftiaftcd,  had  I  continued  a  month  longer  under  fo  dreadful  a 
deception. 

*  Had  any  one  told  me,  "  your  father  or  your  mother  is  juft  mur- 
dered,*' knowing  that  their  death  was  not  the  confequence  of  any  fault 
of  mine,  I  might  perhaps  have  reconciled  my  mind  to  fo  heavy  a  loft, 
though  at  firft  intolerable.  But  never!  never!  could  I  have  enjoyed 
a  moment's  repofe,  never  have  admitted  confolatlon,  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  having  caufed  a  brave  and  innocent  man  to  lofe  his  life 
on  a  gibbet.  Such  a  barbed  arrow  could  never  be  drawn  from  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  probity ;  and  I  defy  Cicero,  Demofthenes,  and  J.J. 
Roufleau,  with  all  their  eloquence,  to  paint  the  miouteft  portion  of 
my  fufferings.  Such  cruel  deceptions  mould  never  be  praftifed,  which 
are  fufficient  to  make  a  man  of  the  fmaileft  fenfibility  deftroy  himfelf, 
or  at  leaft  mutt  crack  his  brain  with  horror.  If  it  be  allowable  to  take 
away  a  criminal's  life  by  tenure,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  prolong  it  whh 
the  aggravation  of  fuch  barbaiity.* 

We  fubjoin  the  concluding  words  of  his  narrative  : 

*  My  firft  fault,  though  juftly  blameable,  and  what  I  am  far  from 
endeavouring  to  palliate,  at  leaft  did  not  proceed  from  any  criminal 
intention  ;  and  admits  of  fome  extenuation,  when  my  inexperience  and 
youth  are  confidered  ;  and  I  can  be  reproached  with  nothing  fince  but 
imprudence. 

«  In  return,  I  have  languished  twelve  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fixty-three  days  in  the  different  prifons  to  which  I  have  been  fuccef- 
lively  removed.  From  this  number  of  days,  days  of  which  each  ap- 
peared fo  long,  ftretcbed  on  ilraw  without  a  covering,  devoured  by 
odious  reptiles,  reduced  to  a  fcanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
fubfiftence,  I  have  groaned  three  thoufand  and  iixty-feven  in  the  damp 
infc&ion  and  gloom  of  dungeons ;  and  for  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen 
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of  thofe  days,  or  rather  thofe  endlefs  nights  of  horror,  my  hand's  and 
feet  have  been  bruifed  and  torn  b^  the  vile  incumbrance  of  fetters/ 

Thus  we  have  done  juftice,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit 
us,  to  this  unfortunate  priibner.  But  we  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourfelves  to  dole  this  article  without  quoting  a  few 
traits  from  the  lawyer's  memorial  Aib joined,  to  the  advantage 
of  a  woman  concerned  in  the  narrative,  and  who  appears  to 
have  reflected  the  moft  uncommon  luftre  upon  human 
nature : 

'  The  ?ieur  la  Tude  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  1 8th  of 
March  1784,  with  a  penfion  of  Sour  hundred  livres ;  he  owes  this  to 
the  bounty  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil.  But  the  author  of  the  preceding 
memorial  begs  leave  to  inform  the  world  of  his  original  and  prior 
benefaclrefs,  returning  her  his  berl  thanks  in  the  name  of  that  unfor- 
tunate man. 

*  A  woman,  named  Mrs.  le  Gros,  g.iing  out  of  her  houfe,  in  the 
flreet  des  Fofles,  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  in  June  1781,  faw  lying 
in  a  corner  a  packet  of  papers  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tumbled  in  the  dirt;  (he  took  it  up,  and  returning  home  read  the 
contents.  It  was  a  memorial  dating  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Sieur 
la  Tude,  with  the  fignature  of  Henry  Mafers  de  la  Tude,  prifoner  at 
Bicetre  in  a  dungeon  ten  foot  under  ground,  on  an  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  for  thirty-four  years.' 

«  That  Mrs.  le  Gros  was  much  affected  with  this  memorial  does  not 
excite  our  panegyric ;  the  moil  vulgar  foul  would  have  felt  the  fame 
fympathy. 

'  But  that  on  learning  the  condition  of  an  Unfortunate  man  with 
Whom  fhe  never  had  any  acquaintance,  who  did  not  exift,  as  to  her,  a 
few  hours  before,  and  whofe  only  recommendation  was  his  extreme 
wretchednefs ;  that  (he  (hould  refolve  to  dedicate  her  fife  to  the  procur- 
ing of  his  liberty,  and  not  to  rell  till  (he  had  obtained  it ;  that  fhe 
lhouldhave  perftfted  three  whole  years  without  being  deterred  by  diffi- 
culties, denials,  or  dangers ;  this,  I  fay1,  is  a  proof  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity the  more  to  be  admired  as  probably  it  has  not  a  parallel.1 

After  having  mentioned  feveni  inftances  of  her  indefati- 
gable zeal,  the  narrative  proceeds  : 

«  Mrs.  le  Gros  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  Madame  du  Chcfnc, 
waiting- maid  to  the  lady  of  the  king's  brother,  by  whole  means  a  me- 
morial might  be  conveyed  to  that  pi  incefs.  Three  days  (tic  fearched 
Paris  in  vain  for  her,  when  me  fetout  for  Vcrfailles,  where  (he  learned 
that  Madame  du  Chefne  was  at  Santeny,  feven  leagues  from  Paris. 
Mrs.  le  Gros  flew  thither,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  Hie  had 
left  that  place  an  hour.  It  was  neceffary  then  to  return  to  Paris,  with 
an  empty  purfe,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  in  any  carriage  that  hap- 
pened to  pafs  on  the  road.  Next  day  fhe  went  back  to  Vcrfailles,  had 
an  interview  with  Madame  du  Chei'nc,  and  even  obtained  her  p^omiic 
to  prefent  the  prifoner's  memorial.  She  had  got  a  fprain  in  going  to 
this  lady,  yet  endeavoured  to  return  to  Paris  on  foot/ 

*  Thus 
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«  Thus  without  fortune,  without  credit,  without  perfonal  requifite?, 
fiie  attained  the  end  by  her  fo  long  and  ardently  defired.' 

And  now  we  truft  the  Sieur  laTudc  has  made  every  reader 
in  love  with  the  Ballile,  and  induced  him  to  regret  that  it  is 
not  added  as  a  liipplement  to  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The 
only  argument  we  have  ever  heard  againtt  the  abolition  of 
theie  accurled  kttrcs  de  cachet  is,  that  they  are  a  means,  in 
the  hands  of  government,  for  gratifying  the  heads  of  con- 
siderable families,  who  can  thus  imprifon  and  reduce  to  rea- 
son their  refra&ory  children,  relatives,  and  dependents.  And 
thus,  to  maintain  a  paternal  dejpotifm,  a  fort  of  patriarchal 
domination,  worthy  of  the  northern  barbarians,  from  whom 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  defcended,  and  calcu- 
lated to  nourilh  a  i'pirit  of  ilavery  and  depravity  in  the 
rifing  generation ;  an  inftrument  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  political  rulers,  formed  for  the  moft  profligate  and  in- 
fernal ules.  A  temptation  is  held  out  to  them  too  alluring 
for  men  in  power  to  refill,  and  which,  as  it  mould  feem  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Sieur  la  Tude,  does  not  leave  the  cha- 
racters of  an  Amelo,  or  even  of  a  Malmerbes,  free  from  fui- 
picion.  One  of  the  confequences  of  this  mode  of  imprifon- 
ment,  the  moft  ihocking  to  human  nature,  and  which  con- 
tinually occurs  in  the  prefent  publication,  is,  that,  after  a 
certain  portion  of  intolerable  fufFerings  government,  how- 
ever well  difpofed,  is  afraid  that  the  liberation  of  the  prifoner 
Ihould  lead  to  the  dilclofure  of  fecrets  too  horrible  to  be 
heard  ;  and  it  is  inclined  to  permit  the  lufferings  and  the  lite 
of  their  victim  to  terminate  together. 


Art.  Vii.  A  Treatife  on  Tropical  Difeafes;  and  on  the  Climate 
of  the  iVefi- Indies.  By  Benjamin  Mofelcy,  M.  D.  Member 
cf  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  London.  8vo.  7s. 
Cadell.    .London,  1787. 

pVEN  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  where  the 
*-*  violence  and  progrels  of  diieaies  are,  in  general,  propor- 
tionubly  moderate,  3nd  where  the  clals  of  practitioners  i* 
numerous,  the  therapeutic  part  of  medicine  in  particular 
has  been  How  in  improvement,  and,  in  its  prefent  advanced 
irate,  is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  perfection.  We 
need,  therefore,  not  be  furpriied,  if,  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  all  the  favourable  circumftances  are  reverfed, 
the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  mould  be  found  itill 
more  unluccefsful.  It  has,  in  fome  cafes,  been  the  work  of 
transient  viiitors  only,  aiul,  in  others,  of  thofe  who  may 
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liave  formed  their  opinions  too  precipitately.  Imperfect 
conceptions  have  been  often  fubltituted  in  the  rodm  of  ac- 
curate obfervation  ;  and  the  prejudice  of  authority  has  con- 
firmed the  influence  of  error.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge 
in  medicine,  than  a  Ariel  examination  of  the  real  effects  of 
the  practice  recommended  by  preceding  writers ;  a  tafk 
which  can  only  be  performed  by  thole  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  progrels  of  the  fame  difeafes  in 
iimilar  circumftances.  In  this  refpecr,  the  author  now  be- 
fore us  appears  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  inveftigation. 
We  find  that  he  has  prattiied  many  years  in  Jamaica  and 
the  tropical  climates;  and,  if  we  may  judge  with  certainty 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  obiervations,  he  has  been  fufti- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  difeafes  which 
prevail  in  thofe  parts. 

Dr.  Mofeley  lets  out  with  a  variety  of  judicious  remarks 
on  the  climate  of  the  Wefl-Indies  ;  after  which  he  prefent* 
us  with  an  account  of  military  operations,  tending  to  afcer- 
tain  the  prudential  rules  which  ought  to  be  obferved  to- 
wards conducting  thofe  national  obje&s  in  the  manner  moft 
confiftent  with  the  health  of  the  people  employed.  This 
detail  is  interfperfed  with  medical  obiervations,  chiefly  on 
fevers.  He  informs  us  that  bark,  in  unfkilful  hands,  is  a 
precarious  remedy,  even  in  intermittents,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  mould  never  be  long  perfiiicd  in,  without  evi- 
dently good  effects,  nor  even  then  without  the  frequent  in- 
tervention of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  He  therefore  recom- 
mends great  caution  in  advifing  bark  early  in  the  remiffion 
of  fevers. 

"This  author  treats  at  large  of  the  dyfentery,  and  has  di- 
vided his  obfervations  into  three  parts.  The  firft  of  thefe 
has  been  publiftied  feveral  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
"  Obfervations  on  the  Dyfentery  of  the  Weft-Indies ;  with 
a  new  and  fuccefsful  Method  ot  Treatment."  Dr.  Mofeley 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  that  the  dyfentery  is  "a 
fever  of  the  inteftines,  and  is  caufed  by  obftru&ed  perfpir- 
ation.  Upon  this  idea  he  recommends  the  following  method 
of  cure: 

*  Bleeding  being  an  operation  of  great  confequence  in  the  flux, 
the  cure  is  generally  begun  with  it,  repeating  it  as  the  fymptoms  au- 
thorife.  There  are  but  few  inftances  where  it  may  not  fafely  be  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difcafe  ;  obfertfing  only,  non  qua  at  as  fit  %  Jed 
fiue  vires  fint.  The  neceffity  is  obvious,  where  the  patient  is  ple- 
thoric, with  much  fever,  full  pulfe,  and  fevere  pains. 

:  After 
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«  After  bleeding,  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  is  to  be  given,  which, 
commonly  relieves  the  flomach  from  a  load  of  acid,  poraceous,  bi- 
lious impurities  But  our  great  expectation  from  vomiting  is,  that  its 
action  on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  forces  open  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  forwards  the  circulation  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  induces  to  fweat.  An  opiate  after  its  operation  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

*  After  the  vomit  and  opiate,  it  is  proper  to  empty  the  bowels,  but 
with  caution,  in  cafe  the  patient  is  weak  ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
not  to  increafe  the  determination  of  the  blood  there,  and  divert  it  from 
the  furface;  for  then  we  mould  lofe  the  ground  gained  by  the  vo- 
mit, and  counteract  our  principal  defign.  An  antimonial  t'nat  a£ts 
much  upon  theflcin,  and  purges  at  the  fame  time,  is  what  I  always 
ufe. 

'  The  frima  *vi<*  being  cleanfed,  and  the  revulfio*  begun,  it  muft 
be  fupported  by  fudorifics,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  thrown  off  by 
fweat :  this  will  be  effected  by  uniting  an  opiate  with  a  diaphoretic, 
and  adminiftering  it  asoccafion  requires.  Laudanum  and  antimonial 
wine  combined,  is  a  medicine  that  caufes  little  or  no  irritation,  and 
is  a  pleafant  and  certain  diaphoretic.  It  is  always  ncccllary  in  the 
flux,  when  a  fweat  is  intended  by  antimonial,  or  other  emetic  medi- 
cines, in  fmall  dofes,  to  add  laudanum,  to  take  ofF  their  irritation, 
by  which  means  their  dofes  and  effects  may  be  greatly  extended. 

«  James's  powder  is  admirably  calculated  to  anfwer  the  firfl  inten- 
tions in  this  difeafe  ;  it  poffeffes  this  great  advantage,  that  tnough  it 
jhall  effectually  cleanfe  the  prima  via,  properly  given,  it  never  fails  to 
excite  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  its  effects  terminate  on  the  (kin.  This 
double  operation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  perhaps  has  made  it  fo  decifive 
in  oblVinate  fevers. 

*  When  the  diaphorefis  is  begun,  I  cover  ray  patient,  if  he  is  a 
foldier,  with  his  blanket  (which  no  foldier  mould  be  without),  and 
take  care  that  the  wind  is  not  admitted  directly  upon  him.  I  do  not 
i'uffer  him  to  uncover  himfelf,  but  order  whatever  he  wants  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  fupply  him  coploufly  with  warm  mint,  fage, 
balm,  or  oatmeal  tea;  and  now  and  then  give  him  a  bafon  of  gruel, 
or  thin  flour  pap,  with  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  good,  found  white  wine  in 
it,  as  free  as  poffible  from  acidity. 

«  When  the  fudorific  procefs  has  been  fuccefsfully  continued,  all 
the  fymptoins  grow  milder ;  and  if  the  patient  breaks  out  in  a  ram,  or 
efRorefcent  eruptions,  or  boils,  the  difeafe  will  foon  be  removed. 

*  Should  it  be  objected,  that  uncovering  and  expofing  the  patient 
while  f wearing,  when  he  rifes  to  go  to  Jlool,is  an  inconveniency  which 
militates  againft  my  doctrine  ;  I  anfwer,  that,  where  there  are  proper 
aitendants  and  utenfils,  the  patient  need  not  be  expofed,  nor  move 
from  his  bed :  and  that  when  once  a  complete  and  univerfal  fweat  is 
railed,  the  neceffity  for  expofing  the  patient  at  all  will  foon  be  at  an 
end,  as  the  difeale  fometimes  iuddenly  difappears.* 

The  following  vitriolic  folution  is  particularly  recom- 
mended : 

«  ft.  Vitriol 
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*  R.  Vitrioli  Albi  drachmas  trcs  ; 

Alluminis  Rupei  drachmam ; 

Caccinclla^  Pulverata?  grana  tria  ; 

Aquae  ferventis  libram.  Mi  Ice  in  rnortario  marmoreo. 

Solutio  a  faeculentia  vel  refidendo  cxpurgetur,  vel  per 

chartam  bibulam  filtretur. 

•  In  this  folution  the  proportion  of  either  the  vitriol  or  alum  may 
he  augmented  or  diminiflied,  according  to  circumftances ;  that  is, 
when  evacuations  are  required,  the  quantity  of  alum  may  be  dimi- 
niftied,  or  even  intirely  omitted  ;  and,  when  great  aftringency  is  re- 
quired, the  quantity  of  alum  is  to  be  increafed,  and  the  vitriol  to  be 
diminiflied.  The  dofe  is  from  a  table-fpoonful  to  a  tea-fpoonful, 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  age  of  the  patient,  which  is  to  betaken 
every  morning  fading;  and,  in fome cafes,  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
hours';  without  any  addition  or  alteration,  by  diluting  or  mixing  it 
with  any  liquor  whatever. 

'  In  flight  dyfenteries,  and  when  the  fudorific  procefs  could  not  be 
put  in  pra&ice,  I  have  ufed  this  folution  with  the  utmoft  fuccefs;  giv- 
ing it  at  firft  without  the  alum,  in  fufficient  dofes  to  caufe evacuations, 
and  afterwards  with  the  alum  in  naufeating  dofes,  frequently  with 
opiates  at  nights  This  I  have  found  far  more  efficacious  in  the  dy« 
fernery  than  emetic  tartarjipecacuanha, rhubarb,  or  falts,  as  evacuants, 
in  whatever  manner  combined  or  adminiftered. 

*  But  where  a  diarrhoea  has  been  of  long  Handing,  the  cure 
neceflarily  muft  be  performed  by  flow  degrees;  then  a  dofe  every 
morning  farting  only,  or  every  night  and  morning,  will  be  fufficient. 
It  is,  in  inveterate  cafes,  to  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months  ;  omit- 
ing  it  now  and  then  for  a  few  days. 

«  In  table  fpomiful  dofes  it  generally  caufes  a  vomiting,  or  great 
naufea,  or  purging,  for  the  firft  few  times  of  taking  it.  When  the  Mo- 
mach  is  foul,  vomiting  may  be  encouraged  by  drinking  camomile  tea, 
otherwife  that  is  unneceffary.  If,  after  taking  it  feveral  times,  it  ftill 
creates  vomiting,  or  more  naufea  than  is  eafily  fupportable  (for  fome 
naufea  is  intended),  the  dofe  muft  be  diminiflied.  If  it  continues  to 
purge  more  than  is  proper,  or  caufes  any  griping,  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  muft  be  given  occafionally,  or  every  night,  at  bed-time,  lc 
is  not  neceflary  to  obferve  any  particular  regimen,  merely  on  account 
of  the  folution  ;  and  the  patient  may  eat  or  drink  as  foon  after  it  as 
its  difgufting  tafte,  or  the  naufea  it  produces,  will  permit.' 

A  great  part  of  the  author's  account  of  the  clylentery  is 
employed  in  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  different  writers,  relative  to  this  diieafe,  from  the  earlieft 
times  to  the  preient  age.  In  a  detail  of  fuch  a  kind, a  great 
contrariety  of  ientiments,  and  much  hypothetical  practice, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  occur.  Dr.  Mofeley's  obfervations,  on 
the  whole,  are  generally  well  founded  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
ibme  late  eminent  writers  in  particular,  we  think  his  remarks 
fometimes  difcover  a  degree  of  petulance,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  admitted, 

The 
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The  other  difeafes  of  which  Dr.  Mofelcy  delivers  an  ac- 
count are,  the  endemial  caufus,  commonly  called  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Weft-Indies;  the  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw  ;  can- 
cers; and  the  belly-ache,  or  colica  pidronum.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe  difeaies,,  after  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleanfed,  and 
coftivenefs  is  removed,  the  author  chiefly  recommends  the 
vitriolic  iblution  abovementioned. 

We  cannot  hefitate  to  admit  that  Dr.  Mofeley  affords 
much  proof  of  his  judgment  and  medical  knowledge  in  the 
courfe  of  this  volume.  He  appears  to  be  utterly  divefted  of 
prejudices  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  method  of  cure  which 
he  recommends  in  the  different  diieafes  is  that  which  is  moll 
fuitable  to  the  tropical  climates. 


Art.  VIII.  An  accurate  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  fcveral 
Paintings  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid ;  ivitk 
fome  Account  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Bucn-Rctiro.  By  Richard 
Cumberland,  Author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in 
Spain.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  iewed.  Dilly  and  Walter. 
London,  1787. 

^*pHIS  may  be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Anecdotes 
*  of  Spanifh  Painters,  and  will  be  an  agreeable  prefent  both 
to  the  profeflbr  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  to  the  amateur. 
Mr.  Cumberland  feems  right  in  hiscriticifms  pn  the  arrange- 
ment by  Mengs.  He  regrets,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  lover 
of  the  art,  the  obfeurity  to  which  many  of  the  raoft  capital 
pictures  are  condemned  by  the  improper  fituations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  We  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  a  part  of 
his  general  remarks  on  this  magnificent  collection  : 

*  If  the  lovers  of  the  art  are  curious  to  analize  this  account,  and 
fcparate  the  relpective  works  of  the  feveral  great  matters,  they  will 
find  it  to  be  a  vail  collection,  which  the  Spanifh  monarchs  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  amaffcd  within  the 
periods  of  their  reigns  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  great  collection  in 
the  Efcorial,  that  of  the  Buen-Retiro,  the  many  fine  pictures  which 
were  burnt  in  the  Pardo,  and  fome  of  the  molt  capital  which  have 
been  difcarded  in  the  prefent  reign,  the  amount  will  appear  prodi- 
gious, and,  I  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  (ingle 
collection  in  Europe. 

•  Of  Titian,  Velafquez,  Rubens,  Murillo,  and  Spagnolet,  I  find 
above  one  hundred  and  forty  pictures  in  this  fingle  catalogue,  forty  - 
three  of  which  are  by  the  hand  of  Titian.  I  rauft  take  the  liberty 
notwithftanding  to  fuggeft  that  this  collection  would  ftill  allow  of 
many  draughts  to  be  made  ;  and  if  thefe  vacancies  were  to  be  filled 
up  from  the  Buen  Rctiro  only  (not  to  mention  the  Efcorial),  it 
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would  be  much  more  perfect.  Some  of  Luca  Jordano*s  pictures 
might  well  be  fpared ;  Cor r ado's  fketches,  the  portraits  of  Vanlo  and 
Ynza,  and  fome  of  Mengs's  inferior  performances,  would  be  well 
exchanged  for  a  fele&  number  of  Baflan's  from  the  old  palace,  for 
a  capital  Lucretia  by  Guido,  which  hangs  there  in  obfeurity,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named* 

«  It  is  alfo  to  be  regretted  that  Velafquez's  famous  picture  of  Ja- 
cob receiving  the  bloody  coat  of  his  fon  Jofeph,  and  a  very  line 
Guercino  on  the  fubjeel  of  Su farina  and  the  Elders,  both  which  now 
hang  in  a  wretched  hole  in  the  Efcorial,  not  appropriated  to  any  fa- 
cred  ufes,  mould  not  be  removed  from  thence,  and  added  to  the  royal 
collection. 

•  Advantageous  changes  might  alfo  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures;  lor,  in  the  quarter  belonging  to  the  prince  and  princefs, 
many  capital  pictures  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
Julio  Romano,  Andrea  Sacchi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others,  are 
very  unfavourably  hung  j  the  chamber  in  which  the  principal  pieces 
are,  being  a  mean  obfeure  room,  filled  with  lumber,  and  not  in  the 
fuite  of  great  apartments.  The  maftersareclaffed,  in  general,  without 
much  fcientific  attention  to  their  llyles  of  colouring  ;  (o  that  the  florid 
pictures  oftentimes  browbeat  the  more  tender  ;  and  the  cold,  laboured 
regularity  of  Mengs  ill  contrails  the  warm  and  glowing  canvafTes  of 
Titian,  Rubens,  and  Velafquez.  But  if  this  remark  holds  good 
againft  the  forting  of  the  pictures  in  this  palace,  how  much  more  to 
be  lamented  is  the  condition  of  the  capital  pictures  in  the  Efcorial, 
where  the  inimitable  Perla  of  Raphael,  the  Holy  Family  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  the  famous  Tintorett  of  Chrift  walhing  his  Difcipks 
Feet,  hang  aloft  in  duft  and  darknefs  over  the  prefles  that  contain 
the  reliques  in  the  Sacrifty,  and  are  almoll  totally  out  of  fight.  This 
muft  be  painful  to  every  lover  of  the  art,  but  to  the  Englifh  traveller 
more  than  any,  who  will  naturally  caft  a  look  of  pity  and  affection 
towards  thefe  interefting  objects,  once  in  the  pofleflion  of  an  elegant 
and  unhappy  monarch.1 

The  author  remarks  that  very  few  engravings  have  been 
made  from  the  Spanim  collection.  This  is  finely  to  be  re- 
gretted :  it  appears  to  be  a  moft  aftonifhing  repofitory  of 
genius  and  art,  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  en- 
gravers. But  perhaps  the  commerce  of  prints,  which  had 
been  increasing  for  feveral  years  paft,  ia  not  fo  favourable  to 
tafte  as  might  at  firlt  be  imagined^  The  artift  muft  labour, 
not  for  the  few  connoifTeurs,  but  for  the  public  at  large  ;  he 
muft  not  confider  what  is  bejt,  but  what  will  fell ;  and,  by  the 
greater  number,  the  petty  famcnefs  of  Angelica  KaufTman 
will  be  preferred  to  all  the  fnnple  and  fublime  conceptions  of 
Raphael. 

We  mould  have  been  better  pleafed  with  this  Catalogue 
had  it  been  more  defcriptive.  A  ihort  char  after  ijlk  of  each 
picture  of  importance  mould  have  been  lubjoined.  To  fay 
that  a  picture  is  «  very  fine—very  beautiful— much  efteemed 

—a  capital 
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 a  capital  picture,"  &c  conveys  nodiftinft,  precife  idea  of 

the  fubjeft  ;  it  is  vox,  et  preterea  nihil. 


a/lU  lUVJl  Iffijsvi  luni,  i/(/n/t/ni« 

ofophy.  Collected  and  publifhed 
hy'AndreivDuncan,  M.D.  F.R.&  AS.  Edinb.  Phyfician  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Scotland,  Fellow 
if  the  Rosal  College  of  Phyficians,  Edinburgh,  and  Member 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Copenhagen, 
Edinburgh,  tic.  Volume  the  Twelfth.  8vo.  79.  C.  Elliot, 
Kay,  and  Co.  London;  C.  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  1787. 

WE  were  furpr  ifed  to  find  that  three-fifths  of  the  prefent 
volume  are  occupied  with  an  account  of  new  books ; 
a  quantity,  in  our  opinion,  much  too  great,  confidering  that 
thofe  articles  arc  ufually  long  before  anticipated,  and  more 
iiri£tly  examined,  in  other  periodical  publications.  We 
mention  this  remark  only  as  a  hint  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the  value 
of  whole  commentaries  muft  always  depend  principally  on 
the  medical  obfervaiions  which  they  contain.  m  , 

The  firit  article  of  medical  observations  in  this  volume  is 
the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  r-ibies  canina,  attended  with  lingular 
circumftances,  and  terminating  fatally,  after  a  falivation 
had  been  induced  by  mercury.  By  Alexander  Gray,  M.  D. 
furgeon  to  the  third  regiment  of  fepoys  in  the  lervice  of 
the  Honourable  Eait-lnuia  Company  in  Bengal.  The  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe,  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
whom  Dr.  Gray  was  called  about  twenty  days  after  the  bite 
had  been  received.  On  examining  the  Hate  of  the  wounds^ 
he  found  in  the  left  thigh  five  ulcers  of  a  conliderable  fize, 
which  had  continued  open  ever  fince  the  accident,  two  fmall 
cicatrices  on  his  left  arm,  and  one  on  the  D3ck.  Thefe  had 
been  ulcers,  and  healed  up  of  themlelves;  while  thofe  of  the 
thigh  baffled  the  power  of  feveral  country  medicines  which 
had  been  applied  to  them.  The  patient's  pulle  was  fmall, 
quick,  and  frequent,  lie  was  regular  in  his  belly,  and 
complained  of  head -ache  and  chillinefs,  with  which  he  had 
been  affected  for  fome  days. 

In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  this  cafe,  Dr.  Gray  was 
impelled  more  by  the  folicitude  of  the  boy's  mailer  than  by 
any  well-founded  hopes  he  could  entertain  of  preventing  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  complaint.  He  immediately  applied 
lunar  tauftic  to  the  ulcers  of  the  thigh,  and  ftrong  bliftering 
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plafter  to  the  cicatrices  of  the  arm  and  back;  and  ordered 
two  drachms  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  thighs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  at  the 
lame  time  defired  he  mould  take  a  pill,  confifting  of  one 
grain  of  calomel  and  one  half  grain  of  opium,  every  third 
hour.    Next  morning,  which  was  the  16th  of  December, 
the  boy  found  himfelf,  as  he  exprefled  it,  very  well  j  having 
very  little  fever,  his  appetite  good,  and  the  ulcers  on  the 
thigh  difcharging  in  a  favourable  manner  ;  while  the  cica^ 
trices  on  the  left  arm  and  on  his  back  were  opened  by  means 
of  the  bliltering  plafter.    What  feemed  a  little  remarkable, 
on  the  opening  of  the  cicatrices  by  the  plafter,  fmall  but 
deep  ulcers  appeared  underneath,  while  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  equally  affecled  by  the  plafter,  were 
fcarcely  inflamed.     All  the  ulcers  were  fumigated  with 
cinnabar,  and  drefled  with  a  plafter  confifting  of  equal 
parts  of  diachylon  and  bliftering  plafter.    During  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  he  ufed  the  warm  bath  feveral  times.    The  two 
days  following,  the  fame  method  of  cure  was  continued  ; 
the  faiiva  flowed  in  a  confutable  quantity,  and  the  ulcers 
of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  arm  and  back,  dif- 
charged  freely.    His  pulfe  afterwards  became  more  quick, 
accompanied  with  fubfultus  tendinum,  and  his  fleep  was 
interrupted  with  frightful  dreams.    On  the  20th,  for  the 
firft  time,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  fwallowing  water,  but 
was  able  to  get  down  a  little  by  means  of  a  fpoun.  He 
fwaliowed  folids  with  much  lefs  difficulty.    A  bliiter  was 
immediately  applied  to  the  forepart  of  his  neck,  and  was 
lb  far  of  fervice,  that,  three  hours  after  its  application,  he 
was  able  to  fwallow  liquids  with  fome  eafe,  and  without  the 
afiiftance  of  a  fpoon.    The  next  night,  however,  was- 
paffed  without  any  lleep,  though  he  had  taken  two  grains 
of  opium;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21ft,  attempting  to 
fwallow  a  little  water,  he  was  thrown  into  the  moft  violent 
agitations,  with  diltortions  of  the  mufcles  of  his  face,  and 
oanger  of  immediate  fuffocation.    From  this  period  the 
fymptoms  continued  to  increafe,  and  in  four-ard-twenty 
hours  he  died  in  great  agony.    The  inferences  which 
Dr.  Gray  draws  from  this  cafe  are,  that  the  mercury  ap- 
peared to  have  no  beneficial  effect,  even  when  carried  to 
iajivation;  and  the  warm  bath  appeared  far  from  affording 
even  temporary  relief.    The  omiflion  of  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines, and  particularly  the  much-extolled  Indian  remedy, 
in  this  cafe,  was  a  neglect  perhaps  lefs  important  to  the  pa- 
tient than  to  the  interefts  of  medical  obfervation. 
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Art.  11.  The  hiftory  of  a  lingular  affection  of  the  action 
of  the  heart,  terminating  favourably.  By  James  Bennet,M,D. 
phyfician  in  Cork.  The  chief  fymptom  in  this  complaint 
was  a  ftrong  puliation  in  the  left  fide,  which  Dr.  Bennet 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  aneurifmai  affection  of  the 
heart. 

Art.  111.  Two  cafes  of  ulcer  in  the  cheek,  with  which 
the  falivary  duels  communicated,  cured.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Gill,  furgeon,  frefcot,  Lancafhirc. 

Art.  IV.  The  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  chorea,  fuccefsfuliy 
treated  by  means  of  camphor.  By  John  Wilfon,  M.  D.  phy- 
fician-at  Mansfield,  Nottingham  (hire. 

Art.  V.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Matthew  Guthrie,  phyfician 
at  St.  Peterfburg,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  on  the  effects  of  a  cold 
climate  on  the  land-lcurvy,  ore.  The  observations  contained 
in  this  letter  are  various  and  defultory  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  chief  fubjeel  of  the  author's  attention,  it  appears  that 
all  forts  of  ftimulating  fudorirics  are  contra- indicated  in  the 
climate  of  St.  Peteiiburg. 

Art.  VI.  A  letter  from  Dr.  William  Brown,  phyfician  at 
Kolyvan  in  Siberia,  to  Dr.  Guthrie  of  St.  Petersburg,  giving 
an  account  of  the  fcurvy  which  prevailed  in  Ruflia  in  1785. 
Communicated  to  Dr.  Duncan.  The  progrefs  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  in  different  perfons,  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
irregular,  and  many  of  the  fymptoms  anomalous;  but  k 
was  evidently  accompanied  with  a  putrid  diathefis  of  the 
fluids ;  and  the  method  of  cure  was  the  fame  that  is  common 
in  the  dileale. 

Art.  VII.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan  from  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don, giving  an  account  of  the  ufe  of  injections  with  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  ;  with  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  and  other  midical  ob- 
fervations.  The  injection  recommended  by  this  correfpon* 
dent  is  pure  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  diluted  with  fix  or 
eight  times  its  bulk  of  water;  or  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
injection  gives  only  a  few  moments  fmarting  pain^  without 
heat,  after  it  is  thrown  into  the  urethra.  ^It  mould  be  in- 
jected every  three  hours,  or  oftencr,  till  the  running  begin 
to  dimini/h,  and  then  it  is  required  Icis  frequently.  We 
mail  fubjoin  the  authors  account  of  his  treatment  of  ery- 
fipelatous inflammation,  as,  though  differing  little  from  the 
common  practice,  it  is  delivered  fyftematically  : 

'  In  the  common  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  Attn,  with  a 
fever  preceding  and  attending  it,  I  in  all  cafes  ufe  opium,  in  quan- 
lity  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  every  four  to  fix  hours, 
and  give  one  purging  dofe  of  crvftals  of  tartar,  Externally,  I  always 
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66ver  the  inflamed  (kin  with  a  mixture  of  lapis  caliminaris,  and  farina 
of  wheat  or  oats,  and  foment  it  thrice  a  day  wirh  a  decoclion  of 
poppy-heads,  camomile  flowers,  St.  John's  wort,  adding  ipirit  of  wine 
to  the  extent  of  one  fixth  of  the  bulk  of  the  deco£iion. 

*  The  Peruvian  bark  I  exhibit  with  the  opium  as  much  as  the  pa- 
tient's ftomach  will  bear  without  ficknefs,  in  powder,  decoction,  and 
tinclure;  but  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  I  am  apprehenfive  of  a  gan* 
grene,  where  the  patient  is  extremely  weak  and  of  a  bad  habit,  or 
where  ulcerations  are  likely  to  enfue;  otherwife,  I  find  the  opium, 
purging  once  or  twice,  and  topical  applications,  fuccefsful ;  and  Pe- 
ruvian bark  unneceflary,  and  perhaps  hurtful. 

«  Where  the  patient  is  young,  the  habit  good  and  ftrong,  the 
pulfe  ftrong  and  frequent,  and  other  fymptoms  are  prefent  of  in- 
creafed  and  inflammatory  aclion  of  the  ianguiferous  fyftem,  but 
where  the  inflammation  is  purely  of  the  {kin,  I  do  not  bleed,  but  I 
purge  every  fecond  day,  and  exhibit  opium  as  abovementioned  :  buc 
if,  in  fuch  a  habit,  the  parts  fubjacent  to  the  fkin  be  inflamed  con- 
fiderably,  I  employ  blood-letting  as  well  as  purging ;  and  I  ftill  ex- 
hibit opium,  and  ufe  the  above  topical  external  applications.  I 
rarely  have  occafion  to  give  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  ftill  more  rarely 
to  uie  blood-letting ;  opium  and  purging,  with  topical  applications, 
being  all  that  is  generally  required.  The  diet  is  of  milk  and  farina- 
ceous matter.' 

Art.  VIII.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Graham  at  Stirling  to  Dr* 
Henry  Galloway,  giving  an  account  of  violent  pains  from 
a  particular  fpecies  of  worm  under  the  ikin.  Communicated 
to  Dr.  Duncan.  The  caic  related  in  this  article  was  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind,  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  dif* 
charged  worms  from  different  parts  of  his  body.  Thofe  ani- 
mals are  reprefented  to  have  been  near  an  inch  long,  "  all 
in  joints  in  the  back,  with  a  hard  frale  on  it."  Dr.  Graham 
conjectured  that  the  boy  had  probably  flept  in  the  grafs,  or 
been  otherwife  expofed  to  ibme  kind  of  flies,  which,  pierc- 
ing the  fkin,  had  lodged  their  ova  in  the  puncture.  It  is 
faid  that  ievcral  other  boys,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were 
laft  year  afflicted  with  the  fame  difeafe. 

Art.  IX.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ha- 
milton, ftudent  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  benefit  of 
cyder  in  the  cure  of  the  dropfy,  and  on  the  induction  of 
artificial  emphyfoma.  Mr.  Hamilton  affirms  that,  in  De- 
vonfhire,  he  has  feen  the  dropfy  cured,  among  the  common 
people,  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  cyder,  where  no  other  medicine 
had  been  uied,  and  that  too  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  ana- 
sarca, or  general  dropfy  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  feldom  fails 
in  local  or  partial  dropfies,  either  in  the  incipient  or  ad- 
vanced ftates.  It  is  drank  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
JtngHfh  quarts  a  day, 
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The  impofture  mentioned  in  the  following  anecdote,  re- 
fpecling  an  emphyfema,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention  : 

*  Though  the  natural  difeafe  has  never  occurred  to  me,  I  have 
feen  the  artificial  one  in  the  higheft  perfedion,  and  in  the  living  hu- 
man hody  too.  This  odd  fort  of  language  may  perhaps  ftartle  you  a 
little.  It  is  a  pr&flice,  though  happily  not  a  common  one,  and  as 
happily  little  known  among  the  vulgar.  But  there  are  a  few  who 
know  it,  and  turn  it  very  much  to  their  advantage ;  I  mean  among 
feamen  and  folders  j  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fet  of  men  (excepting 
flaves)  who  have. more  frequently  recourfe  to  impofition,  and  who  are 
more  killed  in  producing  diieafes.  Thefe  men  make  a  fmall  punc- 
ture or  incifion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  into 
which  they  introduce  a  blow-pipe,  and  inflate  the  whole  fcrotum  to 
a  moll  enormous  fize,  exactly  refembling  a  rupture  ;  and  this  extends 
up  the  inguen  to  the  infertion  of  the  chord.  This  they  praclife  to 
obtain  their  difcharges  from  the  fervice.  And  thus  the  flcill  and 
judgment  of  furgeons,  in  both  army  and  navy,  are  doubly  employed 
in  the  detection  of  impolture,  and  the  cure  and  difcovery  of  real  dif- 
eafe, which  every  charitable  man  muft  allow  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  any  human  being.  I  had  this  confeflion  from  one  whom  I 
was  employed  to  examine  as  an  object  for  invaliding;  whofe  anfwers  . 
to  the  queftions  1  put  to  him,  refpecling  his  difeafe,  were  fo  evafive 
and  contradictory  as  to  lead  me  to  fufped  a  fallacy,  which  I  at  length 
detected/ 

Art.  X.  An  account  of  the  ufe  of  the  pepper  medicine  of 
the  Weft-Indies  in  the  cynanche  maligna.  Extracted  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr*  James  Stephen,  furgeon  in  St.Chrif- 
topher's,  to  Dr.  James  Cochrane,  phyfieian  in  Edinburgh. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Duncan. 

Art.  XI.  Florum  arnicae  optimi  effettus  in  promovendo 
menfium  fluxu  in  virgine  o&odecem  annos  nata,  nondum 
antea  lunare  profluvium  pafla,  inftituto  infuper  naturali  ufu 
artuum  inferiorum  per  triehnium  paralyfi  correptorum,  ob- 
fervanteChrift.Jac.Theoph.de  Meza,  M.  D.  medicina  et 
artis  obftetriciae.  pracl.  nec  non  memb.  reg.  foe.  Hafn.  ordin. 
In  this  cafe,  the  quick  operation  of  the  remedy  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  wo- 
man was  feized  with  a  paralylis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Electricity,  which  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  tried,  might 
have  produced  good  effects  in  this  complaint. 

The  laft  fection  of  this  volume  of  commentaries  is  occu- 
pied, as  ufual,  with  medical  news. 
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Art.  X.    A  new  and  compendious  Syftcm  of  Husbandry :  con- 
taining the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  philojophical  Ekments 
of  Agriculture,  illuftrating^  I.  The  Properties  of  different 
Soils.    II.  The  Properties  of  Manures,  and  their  kffecls* 
III  The  moft  advantageous  Method  of  applying  Manures  on 
different  Soils.    IV.  The  Improvement  of  Lands.    V.  The 
great  Superiority  of  and  the  numerous  Advantages  refilling 
from,  the  new  and  the  drill  to  the  common  Mode  ofHufbandry. 
VI.  The  Imperfections  of  the  old  Mode  of  Cultivation  cledrly 
pointed  out,  with  a  new  Method  of  Culture,  founded  on  Ob" 
fervathns,  Facls,  and  Experiments.    VII.  Experiments  on. 
Grain  of  different  Sorts.    Vlll.  Experiments  on  Turnips, 
with  the  mojt  effectual  Recipe  for  preventing  the  Ravages  of 
the  Fly.    IX.  Experiments  on  Fruit-Trees  and  Floivers^  with, 
an  Account  of  a  new,  cheap,  and  effectual  Manure.    X.  Ex- 
periments on  fattening  of  Hogs.     XL   A  Copperplate  and 
Defcription  of  a  new-invented  Patent  Drill  Machine  for 
planting  all  Sorts  of  Seed,  Grain,  and  Pulfe  ;  universally  ac- 
knozvledged  to  be fuperior  to  any  hitherto  conjlruclcd.  XIL  The 
Application  of  Subjlances  for  the  Analyfis  of  Soils  and  Ma- 
nures.   With  many  other  ufeful  and  intcrefiing  Subjecls.  By 
George  Winter,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  of 
the  Bath  Agriculture  Society,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Odiham 
Agriculture  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Participation 
of  ufeful  Knowledge  at  Norwich,  and  a  praclical  Agricul- 
turiji.    $vo.  6s.    Newberry.   London,  1 787. 

- 

IN  an  art  of  fo  much  importance  as  agriculture,  every  at- 
tempt to  eftabliih  its  principles  upon  the  lure  balls  of  ex- 
periment ought  to  be  received  by  the  public  with  indulgence, 
even  where  thefe  attempts  fhould  not  be  crowned  with  all 
the  luccefs  that  could  be  wifhed.    We  cannot  therefore 
doubt  but  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Winter  will  be  favourably 
received  by  the  public.    The  ample  title-page  renders  it 
imnecefTary  for  us  here  to  exhibit  $n  analyfis  of  the  work ; 
we  may,  however,  obferve,  that  the  experiments  feem  to  be 
related  with  candour,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  work  , 
of  a  well-meaning,  attentive  gentleman,  who  has  made  agri- 
culture a  favourite  ftudy,  and  contains  many  obfervations 
that  may  be  profitably  adverted  to  ;  though  we  are  afraid 
the  intelligent  practical  farmer  will  meet  with  lefs  new  in- 
formation than  the  benevolent  author  expected.    The  fol- 
lowing pafTage,  relating  to  the  new,  cheap,  and  effcdual  ma- 
nure,  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  we  have  ielected  to 
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fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  our  readers,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
work  : 

'  Lands  adjoining  to  cities  and  large  towns  may  be  manured  on 
very  reafonable  terms;  and  according  to  the  diftance,  fo  in  proportion 
is  the  expence  of  carriage  increafed. 

*  Lands  fuuated  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  are  in  general 
manured  only  with  the  dung  arifing  from  the  cattle,  and  fheep  folded 
on  the  grounds ;  the  quantities  thus  obtained  are  very  inefficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  profecuting  an  advantageous  cultivation. 

'  All  or  molt  countries  produce  either  wood,  gofs,  or  fern,  heath, 
or  peat,  frequently  called  turf,  which  are  ufed  for  firing  :  their  afhes 
are  thrown,  from  a  want  of  knowing  their  real  value,  into  fome  open 
place,  where  they  are  expofed  to  rains,  which  wafh  away  the  faks  and 
fertilifing  properties.  The  great  advantages  of  manures,  particularly 
where  the  diilance  is  too  far  to  procure  them  from  cities  or  towns, 
moft  be  too  obvious  to  the  difcerning  agriculturift  to  require  any 
comment. 

'  The  alkaline  and  new  manure,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be 
inferior  to  none,  I  make,  as  often  as  I  can  procure  materials,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  Having  colle&ed,  from  the  fides  of  ditches, 
and  from  commons,  a  quantity  of  rubbifh,  wood,  briers,  &c.  Hems 
and  roots  of  weeds,  ftalks  of  beans,  and  garden  offals,  which  are 
burnt,  and  the  afhes  fifted  ;  fuch  cinders  as  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
fumed,  undergo  the  fecond  operation  of  the  fire,  are  again  fifted,  and 
immediately  carried  into  a  houfe,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  rain  ; 
and  to  every  four  bufhels  of  the  afhes,  or  in  proportion,  I  add  one 
bufhel  of  quicklime,  on  which  is  thrown  as  much  dale  urine,  or 
barton  draining  [we  prefume  this  is  the  urine  of  cattle]  as  will  tho- 
roughly flake  it,  when  the  whole  is  turned  and  mixed  as  often  as  is 
neceffary,  fo  that  the  lime  and  afhes  may  be  completely  incor- 
porated. 

*  The  afhes  of  all  vegetables  are  verifiable,  and  frequently  found  to 
contain  metallic  particles.  Quick  or  frefh-burnt  lime  is  freed  from 
fixed  air ;  its  corrofive  and  acrimonious  properties  are  fo  great  as  to 
decompofe  metallic  particles,  as  alio  to  deprive  alkalies  of  their  fixed 
air,  and  difunite  their  texture  ;  by  which  their  powers  are  fo  much 
increafed  as  to  be  the  more  readily  enabled  to  diiTolve  oils,  &c.  for 
fhe  purpofe  of  making  foap.  Hence,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  they  unite 
with  and  diffolvc  the  oleaginous  particles  in  the  earths,  by  which  the 
oils  and  falts  are  rendered  mifcifcjle  with  water,  and  thereby  converted 
into  a  molt  nutritive  food  for  vegetables.  When  lime  is  expofed  to, 
the  air  (even  in  a  houfe)  it  will  abforb  moiflure,  fall  into  powder,  - 
attract  fixed  air,  and,  by  degrees,  lofe  its  corrofive  and  acrimonious 
powers.  Afhes  alfo  attract  moiiture,  &c.  Hence,  if  the  alkaline 
manure  is  not  immediately  ufed,  it  ihould  be  carried  into  a  loft,  or 
fome  dry  place,  well  covered,  and  kept  as  clofe  as  poflible  from  the 
air,  by  which  its  virtues  will  be  retained.  If  ufed  as  a  top  dreifing 
for  wheat,  eight  or  ten  bufhels  per  acre,  fowed  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember or  December,  when  the  manure  will  be  foon  wafhed  into  the 
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earth,  will  nourirti  and  keep  warm  the  roots  of  the  plants,  kill  infe&s, 
and  greatly  fertilife  the  land  for  that  and  fucceeding  crops.* 

Without  flopping  here  to  difpute  our  author's  chemical 
principles,  which  would  lead  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
can  afford  room  for,  we  mall  barely  remark  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  iatisfaetory  if  we  had  here  met  with  a  fet 
of  fair  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  land,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned,  was  actually  fertilifcd,  and  to 
ivhat  degree.  General  aflertions  we  wifh  to  fee  very  much 
disregarded  in  agriculture;  and  we  are  always  happy  when, 
inftead  of  thefe,  we  find  a  fet  of  clear  and  accurate  experi- 
ments. Has  our  author  really  afcertained,  by  experiment, 
that  this  manure  does  actually  deitroy  iniecls?  If  fo,  we  beg 
to  iee  the  experiments,  and  to  know  what  infects  were  thus 
deftroyed  ?  Is  it  certain  that  this  manure  actually  keeps  the 
roots  of  plants  warm  ?  The  experiments  which  prove  this 
muft  be  curious ;  why  were  they  withheld  from  the  public  ? 
We  will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  but  we  very  much  wifh 
to  difcourage  that  vague  mode  of  reafoning  founded  on  hy- 
pothetical aflumptions,  which,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  has  been 
too  common  among  writers  on  agriculture. 

But  although  Mr.  Winter  has  not  favoured  us  with  an 
account  of  his  experiments  on  this  fubject,  yet  he  has  made 
lbme  experiments,  particularly  on  different  kinds  of  ftceps 
for  feeds,  which  he  narrates  in  the  volume  before  us,  and 
to  which  we  muft  refer  the  curious  reader.  We  cannot, 
however,  think  that  he  has  fully  fucceeded  in  his  recipe  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  lly.  His  experiments 
on  this  fubjeel  are  not  conclusive;  but  he  has  at  leaft  ufed 
his  belt  endeavours  to  difcover  a  remedy  for  that  dileafe. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Winter's  book  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  firft-rate  performances  on  t,he  lubjecT  of  agricul- 
ture, yet  it  contains  lbme  ufeful  obfervations  ;  and,  had  he 


tionale  of  every  mode  of  practice  he  mentions,  we  mould 
have  been  Iels  fcrupulous  about  recommending  it  to  young 
farmers  than  we  can  now  be.  To  fuch  it  would  prove  very- 
entertaining;  to  experienced  farmers  it  will  not,  we  fufpect, 
prove  very  attractive ;  but  the  good  it  will  do  will  be  among 
them  only. 

The  language  of  a  work  of  this  nature  we  never  think  it 
neceffary  to  criticife. 


theories,  and  giving  the  ra- 
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I 

Art.  Xf.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Henderfon, 
late  of  Ccvent-Garden  Theatre.  By  George  Davis  Harleyy 
of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Norivich.  4to.  2s.  Booth,  Norwich ; 
\Vilkie,  London.    1 7^7. 

MR.  Davis,  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  rinds  the 
tear  trickling  from  his  eye,  and  his  heart  throbbing 
with  anguifli,  but  is  unacquainted  with  the  cauie.  He 
afks, 

'  Is  there  fomc  general  woe  about  to  fall 

And  wrap  in  common  fadnefs  all  the  land  ? 
Or  does  my  fingle  lot  inherit  all 

The  burning  woes  of  Fate's  inveterate  hand  ? 

The  anfwer  is  obvious  : 

'  Ah !  not  to  me  alone  the  affrighted  gale 

Its  wild,  unwelcome  tidings  ftrives  to  fpeak  ; 
All  nature  fickens  at  the  imperfect  tale, 
•And  death's  pale  hues  o'ergrow  each  ruddy  cheek.* 

* 

In  fo  overwhelming:  a  diftrefs  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  behaviour  ot  the  perlbnages  introduced  in  the  poem 
be  a  little  extraordinary.  Melpomene  relblves  to  take 
poifon;  but  luckily  3  figh  comes  between  and  overturns 
the  bowl,  as  a  fneeze  is  ibmetimes  leen  to  overturn  a  diih 
of  tea  : 

*  To  her  pale  lips  fhe  reach'd  the  pois*nous  bowl, 
That  fled  repeird  before  a  burfting  figh.' 

The  poifon  fpilled,  flie  next  refolves  to  ftab  herfelf,  but 
conveniently  recollects  that,  as  her  heart  is  broken  already, 
the  talk  was  unneceflary  : 

r  Quick  had  her  hand  performed  th*  unfinifliM  deed, 
And  raia'd  the  poig-nard  high  to  give  the  ftroke, 

Had  not  reflection  queltion'd  of  the  need 
To  Arike  the  heart  that  was  already  broke.* 

Lad  comes  Sterne ;  for  even  in  heaven  it  feems  there  was 
grief  for  the  death  of  Henderlbn.  An  unlucky  critic  would 
draw  an  inference  from  this  circumftance  fomewhat  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  hero.  If  Henderfon,  they  would  lay, 
went  to  heaven,  furely  his  admirers  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  not  grieve  that  they  were  going  to  have  his 
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company  :  and  if  he  did  not  go  to  heaven,  in  God's  name 
where  did  he  go  -?  ^ut  we  laugh  at  fuch  petulant  critics, 
and  proceed  with  the  action  of  Sterhe  : 

*  A  pious  oath  efcap'd  him  at  the  grave, 
Such  as  of  old  determined  Toby  fwore ; 
But  ah  !  how  vain  I'— — 


Art.  *XI.    The  Critics;  a  Poem.    By  Juvenis.   4to.  2s. 
Richardfon.    London,  1787. 

A  S  this  gentleman  is  extremely  tender  of  his  literary  re- 
putation,  and  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  critic-phobia,  we 
ihall  fuffer  him  to  review  himfelf  in  the  following  lines: 

*  Conviction  followed,  and  the  noify  crew 

Silence  aflame,  and  with  attention  view  . 

This  favourite  hero,  who  now  filence  gain'd, 

And  roftrum's  fummit  fpeedily  attaint, 

In  fpecious  rhetoric  and  fine-fangPd  words, 

Drefs'd  up  his  compliments  like  wnipp'd  up  curds.' 

It  is  aftoniftiing  that  perfons  whofe  general  object  is  the 
deftrudtion  of  criticifm,  do  not  perceive  that  they  proceed 
upon  the  fame  grounds  as  thole  who  argue  againft  the 
freedom  of  the  preis.  After  all,  however,  critics  are  not 
infallible;  fome  of  us  have  prejudices  like  other  men,  and 
fome  of  us  are  taliclefs  like  other  men.  It  is  right,  there- 
fore, that  we  mould  feel  the  rod  of  cenfure  in  our  turn  ;  and 
when  it  is  wielded  by  lb  nervous  an  arm  as  that  of  Juvenis, 
he  muft  be  a  hardy  critic  indeed  who  does  not  feel  a  wiih  to 
change  his  profeflion  for  fomething  equally  innocent  and 
fraught  with  greater  amufement. 


Art.  XII.  Political  Mifccllanies.  Part  the  Fir/l.  By  the 
Authors  of  the  Rolliad  and  Probationary  Odes.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
tewed.    Ridgway.    London,  1787. 

THOSE  who  have  found  a  temporary  entertainment  in 
the  labours  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Rolliad,  &c. 
will  be  amufed  with  the  prefent  publication.  We  confider 
it,  however,  as  the  worft  of  their  productions :  the  wit  is 
too  often  coarlc,  3nd  the  caricature  carried  to  extravagance. 
Sam  Houfe  (did  he  not  fleep  with  the  fubordinate  politicians 
of  former  days)  would  have  relifh^d  it,  and  bellowed  ap- 
plaulc.  Moliere  read  his  plays  to  an  ignorant  old  woman, 
and  found  what  lhe  approved  generally  met  with  the 
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approbation  of  the  public.  If  the  prefent  political  fatirift9 
are  inclined  to  rank  their  friend  Sam  with  MoKere's  old 
woman,  and  to  allcdge  that  what  he  would  have  relifhed 
malt  be  merum  fel,  they  are  welcome  to  deceive  themfelves. 
The  reader  will,  notwithftanding,  meet  with  many  good 
things  in  the  Political  Mifcellanies.  As  a  fpecimen,  both  of 
the  profe  and  verfe,  we  infert  the  two  following  extracts  : 

«  How  to  make  a  Majler  of  the  Ordnance, 

«  Take  a  man  of  a  buly,  meddling  turn  of  mind,  with  juft  at 
much  parts  as  will  make  him  troublefome,  but  never  refpeftable. 
Let  him  be  fo  perfectly  callous  to  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  honour,  and 
to  the  diftin&ion  of  public  fame,  as  to  be  marked  for  the  valour  of 
infulting  where  it  cannot  be  revenged ;  and,  if  a  cafe  ihould  arife 
where  he  attempts  to  injure  reputation,  becaufc  it  is  dignified  and 
abfent,  he  mould  poflefs  difcretion  enough  to  apologife  and  to  recant, 
if  it  is  afterwards  di&aied  to  him  to  do  fo,  notwithftanding  any  prc- 
vioufly  declared  refolutions  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  man  will  be 
found  to  be  the  moil  fit  for  iervitude  in  times  of  difgrace  and  de- 
gradation.* 

'  In  *0ino  Veritas.'* 

4  Pretty,  the  other  night,  was  tripping  caught — 
Forgive  him,  Pitt ;  he'll  not  repeat  the  fault— 
The  belt  may  err — mifled  by  wine  and  youth— 
His  rev'rence  drank  too  hard  ;  and  told — the  truth! 
Ev'n  thou,  Ihould  generous  wine  overcome  thy  fenfe, 
May 'ft  raihly  Humble  on  the  fame  offence/ 

The  writers,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  public,  flatter  them- 
felves  that  their  works  will  defcend  to  pofterity,  though  on 
iubjefts  merely  temporary,  becaule  the  Dunciad  Hill  retains 
fome  fplendour,  though  its  heroes  have  funk  into  their 
native  oblcurity.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  va- 
nity of  authors,  we  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  they  lerioufly 
entertain  this  idea.  The  Dunciad  prelerves  its  reputation, 
is  ftill  read  with  pleafure,  from  the  art  difplayed  in  the  con- 
duction of  the  poem,  its  heroes  may  be  forgotten,  but  the 
genius  of  the  poet  mull  ever  be  admired  by  every  reader  of 
tafte.  The  fate  of  detached  political  fquibs>>  without  con- 
nexion of  parts,  producing  no  whole,  fome  good,  fome  bad, 
and  many  indifferent ;  muft,  at  heft,  amule  for  a  day, 
and  then  die  the  death  of  the  political  fcraps  which  have 
gone  before  them. 

If  we  mittake  not,  this  publication  is  eked  out  with  one  or 
two  pieces  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Polliad. 

Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  EJfay  t  on  the  Hepatitis  and Spafmodic  Jjfeflions  in 
India ;  founded  on  Obfervations  made  whilji  on  Service  with 
his  Majejl/s  Troops  in  different  Parts  of  that  Country.  By 
Thomas  Girdleftone/M.D.  8vq.  2s.  ftitched,  Murray. 
London,  1787. 

a  medical  treatife  is  written,  as  it  ever  ought 
*  *  to  be,  from  perfonal  obfervation  and  experience  faith- 
fully related,  it  becomes  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  pub- 
lic, efpecially  if  concerning  difeafes  which,  though  frequent 
and  dangerous,  have  never  yet  been  inveftigated  with  iuffi- 
cient  attention  and  accuracy.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  refpedt  to  thofe  which  form  the  fubject  of  the  Effays 
•  before  us.  The  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  is 
riot  only  the  mod  prevalent,  but  one  of  the  mod  fatal  dif- 
eafes to  which  the  natives  of  this  country  are  fubject  after 
their  arrival  in  India  ;  while  the  Ipafmodic  diforders  excee4 
all  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  European  climates,  in  the 
fuddennefs  of  invafion,  extreme  violence,  the  horrible  fyrnp-*, 
toms  which  they  produce,  their  indefinite  duration,  and  in 
the  end,  if  »ot  fubdued  by  medical  afliitance,  the  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe. 

In  regard  to  the  hepatitis,  Dr.  Girdleftone  obferves  that 
there  are  only  three  publications  on  this  difeafe  in  England, 
and  they  are  defective,  as  they  were  given  by  their  authors, 
in  confequence  of  fome  cafes  which  they  met  with  at  fea  ; 
inconfiderable,  either  in  number  or  variety,  when  compared 
with  thofe  which  happen  in  the  field.  We  know  the  publi- 
cations to  which  Dr.  Girdleftone  alludes  ;  and,  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  appearance,  we  remarked  this  impor- 
tant defect.  It  is  almoft  inconceivable  what  diverfity  of 
fymptoms  fome  difeafes,  of  the  fame  fpecific  nature,  will 
exhibit  at  tea  and  at  land.  Indeed  the  difference  is  lb  great 
that  no  method  of  cure,  in  one  of  thefe  fituations,  will  be 
precifely  applicable,  in  every  circumftance,  to  the  other. 
Befides,  it  is  at  land  only  where  the  effects  arifing  from  the 
climate,  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  can  be  difcovered  ; 
and  it  is  from  luch  effects,  both  feparately  and  conjunctly 
inveftigated,  that  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  moll  fuccefsful 
method  of  treating  a  difeafe,  can  ever  be  fatisfactorily  af- 
eertained.  We  mull  therefore  acknowledge  it  affords  us  «no 
fmall  degree  of  pleafure  to  find  thefe  circumftances  examined 
with  fo  much  accuracy,  $nd  the  characterifiics  of  the 
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hepatitis  fo  attentively  delineated  as  in  the  treatife  now  un- 
der confederation. 

Dr.  Girdleftone  diftinguifhes  the  hepatitis  into  three 
ftages,  the  chronic,  the  inflammatory,  .and  the  fuppurative. 
But  he  informs  us  there  is  another  fhape,  under  which  it 
remains  lor  years,  without  running  into  the  more  acute 
ftages,  efpeciajly  among  the  natives  and  thofe  Europeans, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
form  is  that  of  an  intermittent  fever,  irregular  in  its  ac- 
ceffions,  fometimes  u/hered  in  by  a  cold,  though  oftener 
only  by  a  hot  ftage  ;  but  never  without  the  pulie  becoming 
finaller  and  quicker ;  duration  of  the  hot  or  iweating  ftage 
likewifc  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of 
the  cold  one.  This,  we  are  toJd,  is  called  the  hill-fever, 
from  its  being  endemic  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Carnatic  ; 
and  is  often  confidered  as  incurable. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  medical  writers  generally  men- 
tion vomitings  as  concomitant  fymptoms  when  the  concave 
parts,  and  hiccups,  when  the  convex  parts  of  the  liver  are 
difeaied.  But  he  has  feen  both  parts  impofthumatcd  without 
either  of  thefe  fymptoms ;  and  indeed  has  very  ieldom  met 
with  them  in  any  hepatic  complaints.  This  obfervation  of 
Dr.  Girdletlone's  coincides  entirely  with  our  own  opinion; 
for  we  are  perfuaded,  from  experience^  that  thofe  pathogno- 
monic diftinclions  are  more  often  founded  in  an  imagined 
regularity  than  in  fact. 

Dr.  Girdleftone,  with  great  probability,  derives  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  thjsdifeafe  from  the  particular  circumftances 
to  which  the  troops  in  India  were  expofed  ;  thele  were  heat, 
rays  of  the  fun,  paflionsof  the  mind,  bad  water,  and  change 
of  diet. 

In  the  cure  of  the  hepatitis  in  India,  the  ufual  remedies 
having  been  found  ineffectual,  practitioners  of  late  years 
have  had  recourle  to  mercury,  introducing  it  to  the  fyftem 
both  by  the  mouth  and  ikin ;  and  by  this  treatment  they 
have  become  much  more  luccefsful.  Dr.  Girdleftone,  foon 
after  his  arrival  in  India,  law  feveral  cafes  treated  in  this 
manner  with  evident  advantage.  A  hard  gum  had  always 
been  oblerved  to  be  a,  conusant  attendant  on  this.difeafe.  He 
had  feen  many  cafes  before  he  began  toobferve  that  the  pa-? 
tient feldom  or  never  was  relieved  until  the  gums  were 
made  ibre,  or  ipongy  ;  and  when  they  could  not  be  thus  af- 
fected, almoft  always  took  place.  He  entertained  hope 
that  this  ftate  of  the  gums  would  furnifh  him  with  a  certain 
criterion  to  judge  when  a  fufticient  quantity  of  mercury  was 
thrown  into  the  fyftem.    He  was  fur^rifed  to  obferve  that 
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a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury,  taken  by  the  mouth,  zfieacd 
the  gums  very  much,  and  often  without  producing  any  other 
fenfible  alteration.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  Ia%e  quan 
tity  was  applied  to  the  (kin,  the  time  required  toaffedl  the 
gums  was  much  longer,  and  the  alterations  on  the  fyftem 
were  much  greater  This  obfervation  toggelted  to  him  the 
iuppohtion  that,  when  the  mercury  was  introduced  by  the 
ftomach,  it  might  have  a  tendency  topafs  off  by  the  mouth 
before  the  fyftem  was  much  affeded ;  and  therefore,  if  any 
advantage  was  to  be  expected  from  mercury  in  this'difeaie 
this  latter  method,  in  which  larger  quantities  could  be  in' 

^°d^i  l«tQ  thC  fyl^A1',  0U&ht  natura%  to  be  preferred. 
Dr.  Girdleltone  accordingly  adopted  this  plan;  and  we  think 

he  has  produced  indubitable  evidence  of  its  fuperioritv 
"  Notwrthftandiag  all  1  have  faid  of  this  excellent^  thoueh 
auth  debiUtating  medicine  (mercury),"  fays  the 

«  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  fhould  never  be  ufed  too  foon ;  and  that 
when  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  perfifted  in  regularly.   The  ufe  of 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  as  a  prophiladic,  I  am  convinced  has  often 
been  the  means  of  producing  this  difeafe.    I  would  therefore  advifc 
no  perfon  to  have  recourfe  to  mercury  as  a  preventive,  nor  ever  to 
begin  with  it  m  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe;  as,  during  that  period 
a  change  of  fituation  and  diet  may  prove  fufficient  to  effeft  the  cure' 
But  in  the  fecond  ftage  the  friftions  appear  to  be  not  only  the  moft 
expeditious,  as  well  as  the  rooft  fuccefsful,  method  of  treatment.* 

Dr.  Girdleftone's  obfervations  on  fpafmodic  afTeaions  in 
India  difcover  likewife  much  attention  and  judgment  Both 
of  thefe  effays  are  clear  and  practical ;  they  are  evidently 
dilated  by  experience  ;  and,  while  they  contain  remarks  of 
univerlal  importance  to  medical  knowledge,  they  will  prove 
particularly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  praclife  in  any  of  the  hot 
climates.  To  fuch,  therefore,  we  would  moll  carneftlv 
recommend  them.  J 


A^T\XIV'D  EtdZard;  or>  The  Curate:  a  Po™>  in  Three 
Cantos.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooie,  A.M.  4to.  3s.  ftitched. 
Dodiley.    London,  1787. 

TIf  1TH  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole  our  poetical 
readers  are  by  no  means  unacquainted;  nor  have  we 
denied  them  our  ofhee,  as  reviewers,  to  herald  them  to  the 
world.  The  publication  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  fame 
encomium  as  we  pronounced  upon  our  author's  poem  of 

Aurelia. 
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Aurelia*.  The  ftyle  is  eafy,  flowing,  and  natural;  not 
deficient  in  correclnefs,  yet  full  of  vigour  and  fpirit ;  the 
thoughts  are  elegant,  clafncal,  and  gay;  the  composition 
every  where  bears  the  mark  of  manly  fenfe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  interfperfed  with  the  flowers  of  the  imagin- 
ation ;  the  verification  is  harmonious  and  varied  :  and  thus 
the  tale  comes  to  us  pofleffcd  of  all  thofe  external  recommend- 
ations that  allure  the  attention,  and  captivate  the  heart. 
The  reader  will  accept  of  the  following  extract  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  poem;  in  which  the  author  beautifully 
laments  the  miferies  of  human  life,  and  bewails  his  perfonal 
misfortune,  in  a  fort  of  partial  blindnefs,  with  the  moft 
ftrikiogjouches  of  pathos  and  truth  : 

•  O  !  when  (hall  Wifdom's  voice  be  heard  indeed  ? 
'When  fhali  weak  man  his  folid  intereit  own  ? 
When,  at  the  cry  of  want,  fhall  Avarice  bleed, 
And  red  Ambition  caft  his  honours  down  ? 
When  mall  the  fhriek  of  pain,  the  moan  of  woe* 
Pe  chang'd  to  notes  of  joy  and  heavenly  lay 
When  yonder  orbs  of  light  (hall  ceafe  to  glow, 
This  mighty  globe  difToIve,  and  all  things  pafs  away.' 

Till  then,  O  pilgrim  fad !  thy  courfe  purfue  ; 
Let  Patience  arm  thee,  and  Religion  lead  j 
Though  rough  the  path,  and  dreary  be  the  view, 
Behold  at  length  the  never-failing  meed  f 
Nor  think  that  thou  alone  expos'd  to  pain,  * 
Art  doom'd  to  tread  a  folitary  road; 
See  multitudes  fuperior  ills  fuftain, 
With  keener  anguifli  groan,  and  bend  with  heavier  load  I 

And  thou,  whofe  verfe  a  brother's  woes  would  tell, 
With  gratitude  furvey  thy  better  ftate ; 
From  thy  faint  heart  thofe  reliefs  thoughts  expel, 
Which  oft  have  led  thee  to  deplore  thy  fate  : 
Thy  nerves  of  fight,  in  early  youth  decayed, 
Beyond  the  power  of  med'eine  to  reftore, 
Lent  to  thy  willing  ilaich  a  feeble  aid, 
Jutt  (hew'd  fair  Learning's  book,  and  bade  thee  read  no  more; 

What  though  to  narrow,  narrow  bounds  confln'd, 
1  hy  knowledge  fcarce  the  fchoolboy's  lore  outweighs, 
While,  hating  ignorance,  thy  captive  mind 
Swells  with  the  thirft  of  fame,  the  love  of  praifej 
What  though  the  lone,  dull  moments  flowly  move, 
When  loft  in  heiplels  indolence  your  fignt, 
Yet  can  you  join  the  chofen  friend  you  love, 
The  iage  difcourfe  partake,  or  gay,  colloquial  wit, 

• 

•  Vide  Enelifli  Review,  Vol.      .  p.  : 

What 
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What  though,  too  oft,  for  thee  fome  friendly  eye 
Muft  trace  the  page  thou  rarely  canft  perufe  ; 
What  though  fome  fiiendly  hand  mud  oft  fupply 
The  pen,  obedient  to  th'  infpiring  xnufe  ; 
Yet  canft  thou  view  the  «*  human  face  divine/* 
The  blufhing  flower,  the  funny  landfcape  bright ; 
Of  Nature's  copious  volume  all  is  thine, 
Earth  and  her  boundlefs  ftore,  and  heaven's  creative  light/ 

b  •  mm 

As  a  proper  let  off  againft  the  juft  commendation  we 
have  pronounced,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  two  or 
three  blemiihes.  Mr.  Hoole  has  employed  the  ftanza 
of  Spenfer.  This  ftanza,  in  its  moft  favourable  ffote; 
is  too  Uniform,  and  can  never  be  made  perfectly  congenial 
to  the  jJ&iglifli  language  ;  and  Mr*  Hoole,  in  the  prefent 
inftaace,  has  taken  from  it  its  principal  variation  and<or- 
nament  in  the  middle  rhyme.  This  has*  by  fome  poets, 
been -rejected  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  But,  by  the  man 
whoj  is  terrified  by  difficulty,  the  Spenferian  ftanza  ought 
never  to  be  chofen ;  and  if,  as  we  ibipeft,  it  was  chofen  by- 
Mr.  Hoole  as  the.an&uiement  of  his  calamity,  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional argument  agaihft  the  indolence  we  condemn. 

Shall  we  confefs  the  truth?  Notwithftanding  the  art- 
plaufe  we  have  beftowed  upon  Edward,  we  role  from  its 
perufal  diflatisfied.  Mr.  Hoole  had  taught  us,  in  preceding 
inftances,  to  be  delicate  and  faftidious ;  he  had  raifed  our 
expectations,  and  had.  no  right  to  difappoint  them.  The 
poem  under  confederation  is  too  even  in  its  tenor;  there 
are  none  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  genuine  bard ;  there 
are  none  of  the  polifhed  and  elegant  defcriptions  with  which 
the  author  has  formerly  delighted  us.  He  muft  not  relax 
his  vigilance  He  muft  exert  himlelf ;  he  muft  find  it 
difficult  to.  latisfy  his  own  judgment,  before  he  can  expetf: 
to  pleafe,  in  a  high  degree,  that  of  others. 


»•  1 
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Art.  XV.  The  Pronunciation  and  Orthography  of  the  French 
Language  rendered  perfeclly  eafy :  containing,  /.  A  concife 
Theory  of  the/  Pronunciation,  with  Tables  for  Praclice* 
JL  A  Vocabulary  of  Words*  the  fame  in  Sound,  but  different 
in  fpelling,  l$c.  HI.  A  Vocabulary  of  Words*  the  fame  in 
ffelling,  but  different  in  Sound.  IV.  Promifcuous  Exercifes, 
conf/iing  of  eafy  Vhrajes,  Dialogues*   Maxims,  Fables*  * 

-  Stories,  and  Repartees.  To  which  are  added,  Remarks  on 
the  Comf  o/ition  and  Reading  of  French  Verfe,  exemplified  by 
Specimens  of  Poetry.  By  John  Murdoch,  Teacher  of  French, 
imglifb^  &c.  and  Compiler  of  the  radical  French. Vocabulary. 
Printed  for  and  fold  by  C.  Forfter  in  the:  Poult ryy  and 
the  Author,  in  Fenwick -Court,  Holborn.  Pride  6d« 
London,  1787.  > 

1.  Oil 

'HPHE  intercourfe  between  this  country  and  France'  is  fb 
**■  greatly  extended,  in  cortfequence  of  ithe  commercial 
-treaty,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  becomes 
every  day  more  important,  not  only  to  the  polite  and 
learned,  but  alfo  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  Britifh  na* 
tion.  Many  Englifhmen  pofTefs  a  very  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French  as  a  dead  language,  without  the  abi- 
lity of  exprefling  themfelves  intelligibly  in  it;  partly  from 
want  of  practice,  partly  from  being  accuftomed  to  a  faulty 
and  inaccurate  pronunciation.  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  has  for; 
for  many  years  iuccefsfully  taught  the  French  in  this  me- 
tropolis, removes,  in  this  little  treatife,  the  laft  of  thefe 
difficulties,  by  laying  down  fhort  and  fimple  rules  for  an 
accurate  pronunciation,  which  he  illuftrates  by  tables  for 
practice,  of  competent  length  and  happily  chofen.  The 
lecond  and  third  parts  are  highly  neceflary  to  the  perfect 
underftanding  of  the  French  as  a  living  language.  -The 
vocabularies  are  more  copious  and  exact  than  any  we  re- 
member to  have  feen,  and  are  well  calculated  to  affift  the 
learner  to  correct  his  ear  and  eye  by  one  another.  We  re- 
commend this  as  an  ufeful  book  to  fchools,  efpecially 
where  the  teacher  is  not  a  Frenchman ;  and  to  thofe 
who  have  the  profpect  of  pafiing  any  part  of  their  time  in 

France,  either  for  plealure  or  on  bufinefs. 
» 
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Art.  XVL  Elements  of  the  Lazv  relating  to  Infurances.  By 
John  Millar^  Jan.  Efq.  Advocate.  8vo.  7s.  boards.  Bell, 
Edinburgh  ;  Robinfons,  London.  1787. 

nnHE  inftitution  of  infurances  is  an  important  event  in 
the  hiftory  of  commerce,  ard  affords  new  fubject  for  the 
exercife  of  juriiprudential  knowledge.  From  the  great  and 
unforeleen  variety  of  cafes  which  may  occur  in  this  fpecies 
of  tran  faction,  it  is  impoflible  that  a  complete  fyftem  of 
laws  can  bedeviled  for  its  regulation  a  priori;  but  a  clear_ 
conception  being  once  formed  of  the  generaf  principles  orT 
which  the  theory  of  infurance  is  founded,  it  mult  be  left  to 
judicial  wifdom  to  determine  by  the  rules  of  equity  iuch 
queftions  as  may  arife  during  the  eventful  periods  of  a 
widely  extended  navigation.  Both  to  develope  thofe  prin- 
ciples, however,  and  aicertain  the  right  application  of  them 
in  future,  nothing  can  prove  more  conducive  than  an  accu- 
rate regifter  of  fuch  cafes  of  infurance  as  have  already  re- 
ceived the  venerable  lan&ion  of  judicial  authority.  To 
anfwer  this  ufeful  purpofe  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work, 
which  affords .  ftrong  proof  of  the  author's  profefTional  in- 
duftry,  and  zeal  for  the  public  advantage. 

In  the  nrft  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Millar  delineates  the  cir- 
cumftances  requifiteto  produce  a  valid  infurance  ;  thefe  are, 
the  form  of  the  contract  ;  the  effects  of  fraud  and  error  in 
its  form,  whether  intentional  or  accidental,  committed  by 
one  party,  and  the  defects  of  which  it  may  be  iulceptible 
from  the  errors  of  both  parties.  He  next  examines  how 
far  the  parties  have  a  right  to  recede  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

The  fecond  part  relates  to  the  nature  of  an  infurance- 
contract,  and  the  obligations  arifing  from  it.  The  author 
examines  feparately  the  nature  and  extent,  as  well  as  the 
beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the  rifk,  which  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  infurance  ;  inquiring  how  it  is  affc&ed  by  the 
intereft  which  the  aflured  really  has  in  the  iubjeft  ;  and  af- 
-certaining  the  extent  of  the  obligation  when  a  lois  is  incurred 
in  terms  of  the  policy;  with  a  diftinct  explanation  of  ave- 
rage, or  the  divifion  of  partial  lois  among  the  different  par- 
ties concerned  in  a  common  adventure. 

The  third  part  is  occupied  with  the  confideration  of  thofe 
circumftances,  peculiar  to  infurance,  _which  extinguifli  the 
obligations  of  the  parties,  and  vacate  the  policy.  The 
effects  particularly  examined  are  fuch  as  refult  either  from 
the  affured's  having  exceeded  his  powers,  varied  from  his 

Esc. Rev.  Vol.Xl.  Jan.  1788.  D  Polic)r> 
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policy,  or  failed  in  refpect  to  exprefs  warranties  and  per- 
formance of  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  fubject  after- 
wards examined  is  the  premium,  and  the  return  of  it  when 
the  policy  is  vacated, 

Through  the  various  fubjects  above  enumerated  Mr*  Mil- 
lar has  uniformly  fupported  the  doctrines  and  opinions  by 
authentic  legal  decisions,  interfperfed  with  judicious  ob- 
iervations ;  and  he  has  abridged  the  various  caies  with  equal 
concifenefs  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  part  of  the  work  more 
peculiarly  the  author's  own  is  the  introduction,  in  which  he 
mvefligates  the  nature,  utility,  hiflory,  and  fubjects  of  the 
contract  of  infurance ;  and  from  which,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  flyle  and  the  extent  of  his  inquiry,  we  mall  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  extract : 

'  Infurance  is  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  indivi- 
duals, by  moderating  and  diffufing  the  profits  of  trade,  and  by  pre- 
venting accidental  misfortunes  from  operating  to  the  ruin  of  indivi- 
duals, or  companies  of  merchants,  which  might  obftruct  the  uniform 
progrefs  of  commerce,  and  endanger  public  credit. 

«  Confi  Jering  the  manifeft  utility  of  fuch  a  contract,  and  that  it 
feems  to  be  fo  obviouflv  fuggefled,  from  the  circumftances  of  perfona 
engaged  in  any  hazardous  mercantile  adventure,  it  may  bethought 
wonderful  that  the  practice  of  infurance  was,  in  a  great  meafure, 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  This  muft  undoubtedly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  limited  nature  of  their  commerce. 

*  The  Greek  dates  ieem  to  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with 
it.  We  hear  of  the  mercantile  regulations  of  Rhodes,  part  of 
which  has  been  tranferibed  into  the  compilations  of  Juftinian ;  but 
no  paffage  has  been  handed  down  to  us  that  alludes  to  fuch  a  bargain 
as  infurance. 

*  The  Romans,  although  they  were  poffefled  of  great  wealth,  had 
comparatively,  little  experience  in  commerce.  Their  opulence  was 
chiefly  the  effect  of  rapine  and  peculation  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. Among  that  people  trade  and  manufactures  were  carried  on 
principally  by  the  flaves  and  freed  men^f  the  more  wealthy  citizen  s> 
and  were  confidered  as  below  the  dignity  of  thofe  who  were  born  free. 
As  a  proof  of  the  limited  (late  of  their  trade,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  mercantile  profits,  in  confequence  of  the  little  competition  among 
merchants,  were  immoderately  high  3  by  which  the  rate  of  interclt 
became  proportionably  great.  From  the  fituation  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  little  occafion  therefore  to  diminifh  the  hazard  of  the 
merchant  by  iniurances.  It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  that  a  bargain 
of  this  kind  was  totally  unknown  among  them  i  but  it  appears  to 
fcave  been  very  uncommon. 

•  In  Jutfinian's  Pandects  the  lawyer  Ulpian  ferioufly  makes  the  ob- 
fervation,  That  a  contract  of  infurance  is  not  illegal.  Ill*  Jitpulatio% 
decern  mi  Hi  a  /aha  fore  promittis?  valet.  Had  the  bargain  been  com- 
mon, fuch  an  opinion,  with  regard  to  its  validity,  would  have  been 
thought  fuperfiuous. 

*  A  con- 
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*  A  contrivance  fomething  fimilar  to  that  of  infurance  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  as  having  been  employed  on  a  Angular  occafion  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  In  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
grain,  he  took  the  rifle  of  the  fea  upon/Jiimielf :  "  Negotiatoribus 
certa  luera  propofujt,  fufcepto  in  fe  damno,  A  quid  per  tempeftates 
acciduTet ;  et  naves,  mercaturae  caufa,  fabricantibus,  magna  commoda 
conftituit."  In  another  cafe  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy ;  •«  Impetratum 
fuit,  ut,  quae  navibus  imponerentur  ad  exercitum  Hifpanienfem  de- 
ferenda,  ab  hoftium  tempeftatifque  vi,  publico  periculo  client." 

*  In  thefe  cafes,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  premium  paid 
by  the  merchant  for  the  hazard  undertaken  ;  and  they  are  rather  to 
be  conlidered  as  examples  of  a  bounty  offered  by  the  public,  than  of 
a  mutual  contract. 

'  From  the  infrequency  of  infurance  at  Rome,  this  agreement  had 
no  name  $  it  could  only  be  expreffed  by  a  circumlocution ;  and 
writers,  during  the  early  period  of  modern  ages,  adopted  the  bar- 
barous word  aflecuratio. 

«  The  contract  of  bottomry*  however,  which  is  fomewhat  akin 
to  infurance*  or  at  leaft  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  is  the 
fubjedt  of  a  particular  title  in  the  compilations  of  Juftinian. 

*  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  fome  part  of  the  ancient 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  feveral  towns  of  Italy,  which,  by 
their  iituation  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  enabkd  to 
trade  with  many  neighbouring  nations,  and,  by  the  Red  Sea^  to 
maintain  a  correfpondence  with  India.  The  Moors,  who  fettled  in 
the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  country,  par- 
ticularly about  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  enjoying  advantages  of  fituation 
in  fome  refpefts  fimilar,  were  alfo  encouraged  to  carry  on  an  extenfive 
navigation,  and  became  early  a  mercantile  people. 

'  The  inhabitants  around  the  Baltic  were  in  like  manner  enabled, 
at  an  early  period,  to  procure  a  fubfiftence  by  fifhing  ;  to  convey  the 
lude  materials  of  the  country  along  the  coafts  of  that  narrow  fea; 
and  thence  to  trade  with  nations  at  a  difiance. 

*  The  fouthern  commerce  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  northern 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  were  followed  by  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
the  Netherlands;  the  ruin  of  which,  from  the  bad  policy  of  Philip  II. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  profperity  of  Holland  and 
England.  \ 

'  This  progrefs  of  commercial  improvement  was  accompanied 
with  a  correfponding  extenfion  of  mercantile  law.  A  variety  of 
rules  were  laid  down  by  different  ftates ;  at  firft,  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation  merely,  and,  at  a  period  fomewhat  later,  for  the  regulation 
of  infurances,  and  other  maritime  contrails. 

*  The  firlt  public  enactments  of  this  kind  feem  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Levant.  What  thefe  were,  is  not  now  precifely  knQwn 5  but 
we  are  told  that  the  commercial  .laws  eftabliihed  by  fome  of  the 
petty  dates  in  the  Mediterranean  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  and 
currency  among  merchants.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  fpecify  the  prccife 
dates  of  thofe  ordinances.  The  regulations  of  Rome,  and  of 
Amalphi,  then  a  famous  mercantile  ftace,  were  made  about  the  end 
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of  the  eleventh  century.  Thofe  of  Majorca,  at  that  time  poflefted  by 
the  Pifans,  and  of  Pifa  itfelf ;  thofe  of  Marfeilles ;  of  Almeria,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona  ;  of  Genoa;  and  of  the 
Morea  ;  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  the  eleventh  ;  and  thofe  of 
Venice,  of  Conftantinople,  and  of  Arragon,  in  the  courfe  of  the  thir« 
teenth  century. 

*  The  enaclment  of  fimilar  regulations  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  when  that  ifland  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  France 
were  in  the  pofTefiion  of  Richard  the  Firit  of  England,  was  probably 
fuggefted  from  imitation  of  the  ttatutes  of  the  Levant.  It  is  at  the 
fame  time  deferring  of  notice,  that  the  ifland  of  Oleron,  from  its 
centrical  fituation  between  the  maritime  Hates  of  Italy  and  the  Baltic, 
between  Spain,  the  country  which  produced  fine  wool,  and  the  infant 
manufactures  of  Flanders,  joined  to  its  connexion  with  the  dominions 
of  England,  and  itspofition  at  themouth  of  the  Garonne,  rendered  it 
a  very  convenient  entrepot  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
thefe  different  countries.  The  regulations  of  Oleron  are  faid  to  have 
been  firit  collected  and  publifhed  about  the  year  1266. 

•  There  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  infurances  were  not  pracYifed  at 
the  time  when  the  eatlier  regulations  of  the  Levant,  and  thofe  of 
Oleron,  were  arranged  into  a  fyftem.  The  former  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us ;  but  the  latter,  which  were  probably  a  mere  copy 
of  them,  contain  no  allufion  to  fuch  a  contract.' 

Thefe  obfervations  adduced  by  Mr. Millar  for  afcertaining 
the  origin  of  infurance  admit  of  fonie  difpute;  but,  on  a 
fubjeft  lb  deiYitute  of  pofitive  evidence,  it  would  be  fuper- 
fiuous  to  proi'tcute  an  inquiry.  Both  in  theory  and  practice 
he  has  delineated  the  taws  of  infurance  with  great  preci- 
fion  ;  and  though  even  the  numerous  cafes  collected  in  this 
work,  be  not  fuffic'tent  to  eftablifh  a  pcrfecT  code  on  fo  corn- 
plicated  and  variable  a  iubjeel,  yet  they  elucidate  many  im- 
portant parts  of  the  fyftem  by  the  dtcilions  of  a  hignly 
revered  authority;  and  Mr. Millar's  labour  muft  fo  far  prove* 
of  public  benefit  that  it  will  give  liability,  compadtnefs, 
and  energy  to  many  legal  doctrines,  which  had  before  beeri 
either  precarious,  or  too  widely  icattered,  for  the  purpofe  of 
opinion. 


Art.  XVII.  Selecl  Stories  for  the  Infiruclion  and  Entertain- 
ment of  Children,  From  the  French  of  A  I,  Berquin,  EmbeU 
lifted  with  Four  Copperplates.  izmo.  3s.  Stockdale. 
London,  1 787. 

■ 

'pHE  education  of  children  is  an  object  of  the  higheft  im- 
'*  parlance  to  lbciety.  It  is  impoilible  to  determine  hov* 
far  the  early  impreffion  of  good  or  bad  ideas  may  operate  to 
(lit  happinefs  or  roilcrjr  of  mankind.   Great  care  ihould, 
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therefore,  be  taken  that  the  feed,  which  may  be  fo  fruitful, 
fliould!  be  pure.  The  cultivation  of  the  heart  fhouJd  be  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  underftanding.  To 
promote  this  the  work  before  us  is  weir  calculated.  It 
cannot  fail  to  captivate  the  attention  and  intereft  the  feel- 
ings. In  a  feries  of  familiar  tales,  where  children  are 
brought  forward  as  the  principal  characters,  the  moft  falu- 
tary  truths  are  inculcated.  This  mode  of  inftru&ion  is  in- 
finitely fuperibr  to  that  of  fables,  where  the  veil  of  allegory 
is  too  .apt  to  obfcure  the  features  of  vice  and  virtue. 

The  following  itory  will  give  an  idea  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  improvement  which  mav  be  expected  from  this 
volume : 

'THE  FARMER. 

*  Sir  John  Downton  had  (hut  himfelf  up  one  morning  in  his  fludy, 
in  order  to  give  his  attention  to  fome  affairs  of  confequence.  A  fer- 
vant  came  to  inform  him  that  farmer  Martin,  his  tenant,  was  at  the 
flreet  door,  and  defired  to  fpeak  with  him.  Sir  John  ordered  him 
to  flicw  the  farmer  into  the  drawing  room,  and  to  requeft  him  t6  flay 
a  moment,  until  his  letters  mould  be  hnimed.  Robert,  Arthur,  and 
Sophia,  Sir  John  Downton's  children,  were  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Mr.  Martin  was  introduced.  He  faluted  them  refpeclfully  as 
he  entered,  but  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  not  learned  his  bow 
from  the  dancing-mafter  5  nor  were  his  compliments  of  a  more  ele» 
gant  turn,  The  two  boys  looked  one  at  the  other,  fmiling  with  an 
air  of  contempt.  Their  eyes  meafured  him  very  familiarly  from 
head  to  foot.  They  whifpered  each  other,  and  laughed  out  lb  loud, 
that  the  poor  man  blulhed,  and  did  not  know  what  countenance  to 
put  on.  Robert  even  carried  his  incivility  fo  far  as  to  walk  round 
him,  holding  his  nofe,  and  aflting  his  brother,  "  Arthur,  do  not  you 
perceive  fomething  of  the  fmell  of  a  dung-heap  ?"  And  going  for  a 
chafing-difliof  hot  coals,  he  burnt  fome  paper  over  it,  and  carried  it 
round  the  room,  to  difperfe,  as  he  faid,  the  unpleafant  fmell.  He 
then  called  a  fervant,  and  defued  him  tb  fweep  up  the  dirt  that  Mar- 
tin had  left  on  the  floor-cloth  with  his  nailed  fhoes.  Arthur,  meaa 
time,  held  his  fides,  laughing  at  his  brother's  impertinences. 

«  It  was  not  the  fame  with  Sophia  their  fifter.  Inftead  of  imitating 
the  rudenefs  of  her  brothers,  (he  reproved  them  for  it,  endeavoured  to 
excufe  tficm  to  the  farmer,  and  approaching  him  with  looks  of  good^ 
nature,  offered  him  wine  to  refrefli  himfelf,  made  him  fit  down,  and 
cook  his  hat  and  flick  herfelf  and  laid  them  by.  In  the  mean  time, 
Sir  John  came  out  of  his  fludy,  and  approaching  farmer  Martin  in  a 
friendly  manner,  took  him  by  the  hand,  alked  how  his  wife  and 
children  were,  and  what  had  brought  him  to  town.  "  Sir,"  an- 
fwered  the  farmer,  "  I  come  to  pay  you  my  half-year's  rent;"  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  leathern  bag  full  of  mo. 
»ey.  "  You  will  not  be  difpleafed,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  have 
teen  fomething  beyond  my  time  ;  our  roads  were  fo  flooded,  that  I 
ttmld  not  carry  my  corn  to  market  fooner." 

D}  '  I  am 
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"  I  am  not  at  all  difpleafed  with  you,"  replied  Sir  John ;  "  I 
know  that  yon  are  an  honed  man,  and  have  no  occafion  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  your  engagements."  At  the  fame  time  he  had  a  table  laid 
before  the  farmer,  to  count  the  money  ^>n.  Robert  flared  at  the 
fight  of  farmer  Martin*?  guineas,  and  feeroed  to  look  at  him  with  a 
little  more  refpeft. 

«  When  Sir  John  had  counted  the  farmer's  money,  and  found  it 
right,  the  latter  drew  out  of  his  great-coat  pocket  a  fmall  jar  of 
candied  fruits.  •«  I  have  brought  fomething,"  faid  he,  "  for  the 
young  folks.  Won't  you  be  fo  good,  Sir  John,  as  to  let  them  come 
out  one  of  thefe  days,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  the  country  air  with  us  ? 
I'd  try  to  entertain  and  amufe  them  too,  as  well  as  I  could.  1  have 
two  gopd  flout  nags,  and  would  come  for  them  myfelf,'  and  take  them, 
down  in  my  four-wheeled  chaife." 

'  Sir  John  promifed  to  go  and  fee  him,  and  would  have  kept  him 
to  dinner ;  but  Mr.  Martin  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation,  and 
excufed  himfelf  for  not  being  able  to  accept  it,  as  j>e  had  many  bar- 
gains to  make  in  town,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  home.  Sic 
jphn  filled  his  pockets  with  cakes  for  his  children,  thanked  him  for  the 
prelent  that  he  had  made  to  his,  and  having  wifhed  him  good  health, 
as  well  to  fupport  his  fatigues  as  on  his  family's  account,  faw  him 
down  flairs,  and  took  his  leave. 
1     '  As  Toon  as  he  was  gone,  Sophia,  before  her  brothers*  informed 
her  father  of  the  rude  reception  which  they  had  given  to  the  honeft 
farmer.    Sir  John  exprefTea  his  difpleafure  at  Robert  and  Arthur  and 
at  the  fame  time  commended  Sophia  for  her  conduct.  "  I  fee,"  faid 
he,  kiffing  her,  "  that  my  little  Sophia  knows  how  to  behave  herfelf 
to  honeit  people." 

«  As  it  was  about  breakfaft  hour,  he  opened  the  farmer's  jar  of 
fruits,  and  ate  fome  of  them  with  his  daughter;  and  they  both 
thought  them  excellent.   Robert  and  Arthur  were  at  table  too,  bat 
were  not  invited  to  tafte  the  fruits.    They  devoured  them  with  (heir 
eyes  :  but  Sir  Jphn  did  not  feem  to  obferve  their  longings.    He  re* 
fumed  his.  commendations  of  Sophia,  and  exhorted  her  never  to  de- 
fpife  a  perfon  for  the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs ;  **  for,'-'  faid  he,  "  if  we 
were  to  behave  politely  only  to  thofe  who  are  well  clad,  we  fhould 
feem  to  direct  our  civilities  to  the  drefs,  not  to  the  perfon  who  wears 
it.   People  in  the  moft  homely  clothing  are  often  the  moft  honeft ;  we 
have  an  inftance  of  it  in  farmer  Martin.    He  not  only  by  his  labour 
fupports  himfelf,his  wife,  and  children,  but  during  thefc  fix  years  that 
be  is  my  tenant,  he  pays  his  rents  fo  punctually  that  I  have  nevee 
had  the  fmalleft  fault  to  find  with  him  in  that  refpect.    Yes,  my  dear 
Sophia,  it  this  man  was  not  fo  honeft,  J  could  not  fupply  the  expence 
61  maintaining  you  and  your  brothers.   It  is  he  who  clothes  you,  and 
procures  you  a  good  education  ;  for  it  is  in  clothing  you,  and  paying 
the  expences  of  your  inltructjon,  that  I  difpofe  of  the  fums  which  he 
pays  me  every  half-year." 

•  After  the  breakfaft  was  finifhed,  he  ordered  the  remainder  to  be 
Jocked  up  in  the  beaufet.  Robert  and  Arthur  followed  it  with  de- 
firing  eyes,  and  faw  plainly  that  it  was  not  kept  for  them.  In  this 
their  father  foon  confirmed  them.  "  Do  not  expect,"  faid  he,  M  to 
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fade  thefe  fruity,  cither  to  day,  or  any  other  time.  When  the  farmer 
who  brought  them  mall  have  reafon  to  be  fatisficd  with  you  he  will 
not  fail  to  fend  you  fome." 

*  Robert.    But,  papa,  is  it  my  fault  if  he  did  not  fmell  well  ? 

*  Sir  John.  How  did  he  fmell,  then  ? 

*  Robert.  Of  the  dung- heap,  infufferably. 

*  Sir  John.  Whence  could  he  have  contracted  that  fmell  ? 

*  Robert.  From  his  loading  carts  with  it  every  day. 

«  Sir  John,  What  mould  he  do  then  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 
'  Robert.  He  mould— he  mould — 

'  Sir  John.  He  mould,  perhaps,  not  put  dung  upon  his  grounds 
at  all? 

«  Robert.  There  is  only  that  way. 

*  Sir  John.  But  if  he  did  not  enrich  his  land,  how  could  he  draw 
a  plentiful  crop  from  it  ?  And  if  he1  had  always  bad  crops,  how  could 
he  manage  to  pay  me  the  rent  of  his  farm  ? 

*  Robert  would  have  replied,  but  his  father  gave  him  a  look  in 
which  Arthur  and  he  plainly  read  his  difpleafure.  The  next  Sunday, 
very  early,  the  good  farmer  was  at  Sir  John  Down  ton's  door.  He 
fent  up  his  compliments,  and  kindly  invited  him  to  come  and  take  an 
excursion  to  his  farm.  Sir  John,  pleafed  with  his  hearty,  obliging 
manner,  would  not  mortify  him  by  a  refufal.  Robert  and  Arthur 
carneftly  intreated  their  father  to  make  them  of  the  party,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  behave  themfelves  more  civilly.  Sir  John  yielding  to  their 
folicitations,  they  mounted  the  four-wheeled  chaife  with  joyful 
looks  ;  and  as  the  farmer  had  a  pair  of  excellent  horfes,  and  drove 
well,  they  were  at  his  houfe  before  they  had  any  fufpicion  of  it. 
Who  can  defcribed  their  fatisfatfion  when  the  chaife  flopped  ? 
Cicely,  wife  to  farmer  Martin,  appeared  with  a  fmiling  countenance 
at  the  wicket,  which  (he  opened,  and  faluted  her  guefts ;  and  taking 
the  children  in  her  arms  to  help  them  down,  me  kifled  them,  and 
led  them  into  the  yard.  All  her  own  children  were  there  in  their 
beft  clothes,  who  welcomed  the  young  gentlemen,  fainting  them  with 
great  refpecl.  Sir  John  would  willingly  have  flopped  a  moment  to 
talk  with  the  little  ones  and  carefs  them,  but  Mrs.  Martin  pre  fled 
him  to  go  in,  left  the  coffee  mould  grow  cold.  It  was  already  poured 
out  at  a  table  which  was  covered  with  a  napkin  as  white  as  fnow« 
The  coffee-pot  was  not  of  filver,  nor  the  cups  of  china,  yet  every 
thing  was  in  the  neateft  order.  Robert  and  Arthur,  however,  looked 
at  each  ether  flily,  and  would  have  burft  out  in  a  laugh  if  they  had 
not  feared  to  offend  their  father.  But  Cicely,  gueffing  their  thoughts 
by  the  looks  which  they  exchanged,  made  an  apology  for  their  fare, 
which  ihe  confeffed  was  not  fo  fine  as  they  would  have  had  at  their 
own  houfe  j  however,  (he  hoped  that  they  would  be  fatisfied  with  the 
cheerful  entertainment  of  poor  people.  With  the  coffee  they  had 
muffins  of  a  delicious  tafte.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  that  Mrs.  Martin  had 
uied  all  her  art  in  kneading  and  baking  them. 

•  After  breakfaft  the  farmer  aflced  Sir  John  to  look  at  his  orchard 
and  grounds,  to  which  he  contented.  Cicely  took  all  the  pains  ima- 
ginable to  make  this  walk  agreeable  to  the  children.  She  mewed 
them  aU  her  flocks,  which  covered  the  fields,  and  gave  them  the 
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prettieft  lambs  to  play  with.  She  then  led  them  to  her  pigeon- 
houfe ;  every  thing  there  was  clean  and  wholefome ;  there  were  on 
the  ground  two  young  pigeons  which  had  juft  quitted  their  nelt,  bat 
did  not  dare  as  yet  to  tiuit  their  callow  wings  Some  of  the  mo- 
thers were  fitting  over  their  eggs,  and  others  bufied  in  giving  nourifli- 
ment  to  their  young,  which  had  juft  broken  the  (hell*  From  the 
pigeon -houfe  they  went  to  the  bee-hives ;  Cicely  took  care  that  they 
ihould  not  go  too  near  them ;  but,  however,  fhe  gave  them  a  view 
of  the  bees  at  work. 

*  As  mod  of  thefe  fights  were  new  to  the  children,  they  feemed 
very  much  delighted  with  them  ;  they  were  even  going  to  take  a  fe- 
cond  review  of  them,  if  farmer  Martin's  youngeft  fon  Tom  had  not 
come  to  inform  them  that  dinner  waited.  They  were  ferved-on 
pewter,  and  drank  out  of  Delft  ware ;  but  Robert  and  Arthur  were 
Still  fo  full  of  the  pleafure  of  their  morning's  walk  that  they  were 
afhamed  to  indulge  their  fatirical  humour;  they  thought  every  thing 
excellent.  ;\t  is  true,  Cicely  had  furpafTed  herfelf  in  preparing  them  . 
the  bell  cheer. 

«  After  dinner  Sir  John  perceived  two  fiddles  hung  up  againft  the 
wall.    **  What  perfon  here  plays  thofe  inlUuments  ?"  laid  he. 

"  My  eldell  fon  and  1,"  anfwered  the  farmer ;  and,  without  fay- 
ing any  more,  he  made  a  fi^n  to  Luke,  his  ion,  to  take  down  the 
/iddles.  They  playtd  by  tu  ns  fome  old  tunes  on  the  riddles,  both 
Uprightly  and  pathetic;  of  which  Sir  John  exprefTed  his  Satisfaction  in 
the  moft  flattering  manner. 

«  As  they  were- going  to  hang  up  the  inftruments  again,  "  Come, 
Robert  and  Arthur,"  jaid  Sir  John,  "  it  is  now  your  turns.  Play  us 
fome  of  your  belt  tunes  and  at  the  fame  time  he  put  the  fiddles  into 
their  hands.  But  they  di  i  not  know  even  how  to  hold  the  bow;  and 
their  coniufion  raifed  a  general  laugh. 

'  Sir  John  then  refuelled  the  farmer  to  put  the  horfes  to,  that  they 
might  return  to  town.  Martin  prefled  him  ftrongly  to  pafs  the  night 
with  him,  but  at  length  yielded  to  Sir  John's  excufes.  "  Well,  Ko- 
t>ert,"  faid  that  gentleman  to  his  fon,  as  they  returned  home,  '*  how 
do  you  find  yourfelf  after  your  little  journey  r" 

*  Robert.  Very  well,  papa.  Thofe  good  people  have  done  their 
ixtmolt  to  give  us  every  fatisfa&ion. 

*  Sir  J  Down/on.  I  am  happy  to  fee  you  Satisfied.  But  if  farmer 
Martin  had  not  taken  fo  much  pains  in  doing  the  honours  of  his 
houfe,  if  he  had  not  offered  you  the  fmalleft  refreshment,  would 
you  have  been  as  well  pleafed  with  him  as  you  now  feera  to  be  ? 

4  Robert.  No,  certainly. 

4  Sir  John-   What  would  you  have  thought  him.? 
4  Robert.  That  he  was  an  unmannerly  clown. 

*  Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert,  this  honed  man  came  to  oar  houfe, 
and,  far  from  offering  him  any  refreihment,  you  made  game  of  him* 
Which  then  is  the  bell  bred,  you  or  the  farmer  i 

4  Robert,  ( blufinng).  But  it  is  his  duty  to  receive* us  well  J  he  gains 
by  our  lands. 
«  Sir  John.  What  do  you  call  gaining  ? 

<  Rtbert. 
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*  Robert.  I  mean,  that  he  finds  it  his  advantage  to  gather  in  the 
crops  of  our  corn  fields,  and  the  hay  of  our  meadows. 

'  Sir  John.  You  are  right.  A  farmer  has  occafion  For  all  thai; 
but  what  does  he  do  with  the  grain  ? 

4  Robert.  He  maintains  with  it  btmfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

*  Sir  'John.  And  with  the  hay  ? 

*  Robert.  He  gives  it  to  his  horfes  to  eat. 

«  Sir  John.   And  what  does  he  do  with  his  horfes  ? 

f  Robert.  He  ufes  them  in  ploughing  the  ground. 

«  Sir  John.  Thus  you  fee  that  one  part  of  what  he  gains  from  the 
earth  returns  to  it.  But  do  you  believe  that  he  confumes  the  remain- 
der with  his  family  and  his  horfes  ? 

*  Robert.  The  cows  have  their  part  of  it  too. 

*  Arthur.  And  his  fheep  too,  and  his  pigeons,  and  his  poultry. 

'  Sir  John.  That  is  true.  But  are  his  whole  crops  confuined  upoe, 
his  own  ground  i 

*  Robert.  No :  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  fay  that  he  took  pait 
of  them  to  market  to  fell  for  money. 

«  Sir  John.  And  what  does  he  do  with  this  money  I 
4  Robert.   I  faw  laft  week  that  he  brought  you  a  leathern  bag  full 
of  it. 

*  Sir  John.  You  now  fee  who  draws  the  greateft  profit  from  my 
lands,  the  farmer  or  I.  It  is  true,  he  feeds  his  horfes  with  hay  from 
the  meadows  j  but  his  horfes  ferve  to  plough  the  fields,  which,  with* 
out  thefe  ploughings,  would  be  exhaufted  by  weeds.  He  feeds  hit 
fheep  too,  and  his  cows,  with  the  hay  ;  but  their  dung  contributes 
to  make  the  fallow  grounds  fruitful.  His  wife  and  his  children  are 
fed  with  the  corn  of  the  harveils  j  but,  in  return,  they  pafs  the  fummer 
in  weeding  the  crops,  and  afterwards,  fome  in  reaping  them,  fome  in 
threfhing;  and  thefe  labours  again  turn  to  my  advantage.  The  reft 
of  his  corn  and  hay  he  takes  to  market  to.  fell  them  ;  but  it  is  in  order 
to  give  me  the.  money  that  he  receives.  Suppofe  that  there  remains 
fome  part  for  lumfelf,  is  it  not  fair  that  he  liquid  have  a  recompence 
for  his  labours  f  Now,  therefore,  once-  more  tell  me^  which  of  HS 
two  draws  the  greateft  profit  from  my  lands? 

*  Robert.  I  now  plainly  fee  that  you  do. 

-  *  Sir  John.  And  without  this  tenant,  mould  I  have  that  profit? 

'  Robert. .  O  !  there  are  many  tenants  to  be  had. 

f  Sir  John.  You  are  right ;  but  not  one  more  honeft  than  this.  I 
had  formerly  let  this  farm  to  another,  who  impoverifhed  the  land,  cut 
down  the  trees,  and  let  the  outhoufes  run  to  ruin.  At  quarter-day 
he  never  had  any  money  for  me  and  when  1  would  expoftulate  with 
him,  he  ihewed  me  clearly  that  his  whole  flock  was  not  fufficient  to 
anfvver  my  demand. 

«  Robert.   Ah!  the  knave! 

«  Sir  John.  If  this  man  were  of  the  fame  kind,  (hould  I  receive 
tnuch  profit  from  my  eftate  ? 

*  Robert.  Certainly  not. 

*  Sir  John.  To  whom  then  am  I  obliged  for  what  I  do  receive  ? 

*  Robert.  I  fee  that  you  owe  it  to  this  honeft  farmer. 

♦  *  S:r 
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*  Sir  John.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  onr  duty  to  receive  a  man  well  wh# 
tenders  us  fo  great  fer vices  ? 

*  to£*r/.  Ah !  papa,  you  make  me  fee  very  plainly  that  I  was 
wrong. 

«  For  fome  minutes  a  deep  nlence  enfued.  Sir  John  then  refumed 
the  difcourfe  thus :  Robert,  why  did  not  you  play  upon  the  fiddle  ? 

*  Robert.  You  know,  papa,  that  \  have  never  learned. 

*  Sir  John,  Then  farmer  Martin's  fon  knows  fomething  that  you 
do  not. 

*  Robert.  That  is  true.  But  then  does  he  underftand  Latin  as  I  do? 

*  Sir  John.  And  do  you  know  how  to  plough  ?  can  you  drive  a 
team  ?  can  you  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  or  rear 
a  crop  of  them  ?  Would  you  know  how  fo  much  as  to  fix  a  hop- 
pole,  or  prune  a  tree,  fo  as  to  have  good  fruit  ? 

4  Robert.  I  have  no  occafion  to  know  all  that :  I  am  no  farmer. 
«  Sir  John.  But  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  knew  nothing  ejf$ 
but  Latin,  how  would  things  go  then  ? 

*  Robert.  Very  ill ;  we  mould  bare  no  bread,  no  vegetables, 

*  Sir  John.  And  could  the  world  do  very  well,  even  though  no- 
Jpody  knew  Latin  ? 

*  Robert,   I  believe  it  could. 

*  Sir  John.  Remember  then,  all  your  life,  wljat  you  have  jud  feert 
and  heard.  This  farmer,  fo  coarfely  clad,  who  faluted  and  add  retted 
you  in  fo  ruftic  a  manner ;  this  man  is  better  bred  than  you,  knows 
much  more  than  you,  and  things  of  much  greater  ufe.  Therefore  you 
fee  how  unjuft  it  is  to  defpife  any  one  for  the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs,  or. 
(he  ungracefulnefs  of  his  manner.* 

There  is  much  variety  in  thefe  {lories  ;  but  they  all  tend 
to  one  great  object,  the  implanting  of  virtue  in  the  human 
heart.  The  fize,  as  well  as  matter,  of  this  volume  will  ren-f 
der  it  a  convenient  and  valuable  acquifition  to  thole  who 
are  engaged  in  the  laborious  and  uleful  talk  of  education, 

-  —  "  . '  » 

Art.  XVIII.  Poems  on  various  Suhjcfts.  By  Henry  James 
Pye9  E/q.  In  Two  Volumes.  Ornamented  with  Frontifpieceu 
8vo.  12s.  boards.    Stockdale.    London,  1787. 

IT  is  obferyed  by  a  great  poet  that  there  is  no  mediocrity 
in  poetry.  Whatever  is  capable  of  delighting  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  cannot  with  impunity  fall  Ihort  of  the  effect 
expected  from  it.  From  failing  to  produce  what  it  is  lup- 
jioled  to  promhe,  it  is  not  even  allowed  the  merit  which  it 
may  really  poflels.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  intellectual 
attainment,  with  regard  to  the  poflelfton  of  which  mankind 
are  fo  apt  to  deceive  themfelves,  as  poetry.  The  tranfitiort 
is  eafy  from  admiring  pjeticai  beauties  to  believing  ourlelves 
capable  of  producing  iimilar  excellencies :  and  when  any- 
"  one 
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•ne  is  poffefled  by  the  rage  of  verfifying,  he  will  foon  mif- 
take  the  vapid  iniipidity  of  rhyme  for  the  genuine  fire  of 
poetry.  It  muft  be  owing  to  fuch  a  miftakeof  their  powers 
that  the  preient  tribe  of  poets  is  fo  numerous,  and  that  their 
works  are  fo  bulky.  True  poetry  is  a  gem  of  fuch  an  ex- 
quifite  luttre  as  nature  feems  to  have  forbidden  to  be  found 
in  a  Ipacious  quarry. 

Thele  obiervations  may  be  thought  to  introduce  invidi- 
oufly  two  octayo  volumes  of  modern  poems.  But  the  au- 
thor, who  is  evidently  a  fcholar,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  our 
Tefpecl,  lhall  be  allowed  fairly  to  plead  his  title  to  the  cha- 
racter ot  a  poet  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  public. 
His  iubjecls  are  various ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  4 
few  fpecimens  of  his  different  powers. 

The  following  lines,  we  are  told,  were  fent  tp  Mr.  Hayley 
'on  reading  his  Epillles  on  Epic  Poetry  : 

«  What  blooming  garlands  mall  the  mufes  twine, 

What  verdant  laurels  weave,  what  flowers  combine, 
To  crown  their  favourite  fon,  whofe  generous  heart 

JIas,  check  d  the  arrogance  of  critic  art, 

And  (hewn  that  ftill,  in  their  exhauftlefs  mine 

The  pureft  gems  of  radiant  genius  mine, 

To  grace  the  vent'rous  poets  who  explore 

The  unfun'd  treafures  of  their  facred  (lore  ? 
«  Nor  thii  the  Syren  note  of  flattering  praife, 

Or  the  fond  tribute  partial  friendlhip  pays ; 

A  voice  unknown  to  fame,  to  thee  unknown, 

But  wak'd  by  thy  fuperior  worth  alone, 

Attempts,  perhaps  with  too  officious  zeal. 

Thy  thoughts  a  while  from  higher  cares  to  ileajr 

And,  in  prefumptuops  numbers,  dares  cflay 

To  hail  the  glories  of  thy  matcldefs  lay. 
«  O  faireft  hope  of  Britain's  tuneful  choir  J 

Why  yield  to  other  hands  the  epic  wire  ? 

Say,  who  of  all  her  bards  like  thee  lhall  fwell 

To  ftrains  of  ccftafy  th'  heroic  ihell  r 

When  the  long  feries  of  connecling  rhime 

Denies  the  raptur'd  flight  or  march  fublime, 

Who  mail  the  interval  fp  well  beguile 

With  each  rich  ornament  of  polilhM  ftyle  ? 

Who  o'er  the  thrilling  heart  iuch  forms  lhall  throw 

Of  frantic  horror,  or  pathetic  woe  ? 

Or  when  the  notes  from  Freedom's  clarion  blown 

Chill  the  pale  defpot  on  his  trembling  throne, 

What  manly  fon  of  Britain's  warbling  throng 

Shall  join  the  Paean  with  fo  bold  a  fong  ? 

And  if  inventive  Fancy  love  to  ftray 

'Mid  the  wild  trail*  of  Fidion's  fairy  way, 

Say, 
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Say,  who  (hall  mate  thofe  magic  powers  that  ftole 
The  nightly  vifion  o'er  Serena's  foui  ? 

«  Then  let,  illuftrious  bard  !— though  rude  her  voicer 
A  mufe  of  humble  mien  divert  thy  choice. 
With  timid  hand  fnatch  no  reflected  grace 
From  the  fweet  maniac  of  Hefperian  race. 
Since  Genius'  keeneft  rays  thy  bofom  fire, 
O !  ftrike  with  native  force  the  Britifh  lyre, 
That,  while  fuch  virtuous  chiefs  adorn  thy  drain 
As  Greece  and  Rome  (hail  emulate  in  vain, 
Albion  may  confecrate  thy  deathlefs  name, 
And  found  her  epic  pride  on  Hay  ley's  fame.' 

In  defer ibing  the -wreck  of  the  Hal fe well  the  author  ex- 
|>rcHes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner  : 

•  What  language  candefcribe,  what  colours  fhew, 

Each  varied  form  of  terror  and  of  " woe  ? 

With  pallid  features,  and  dimevell'd  hair, 

In  all  the  agony  of  dumb  defpair, 

Here  on  the  deck  the  wretched  victim  lies, 

And  views  approaching  death  with  lifted  eyes. 

Here  piercing  cries,  drown'd  by  the  founding  main. 

Invoke  an  abfent  mother's  aid  in  vain. 

Here  flony  fear  arretts  the  lab'ring  breath, 

And  dread  anticipates  the  iirokc  of  death. 

This  on  the  crew  her  eye  attentive  throws 

To  try  if  hope  one  diftant  ray  beftows. 

And  fee,  fapreme  in  forrow  and  diiirefs, 

The  wretched  fire  his  trembling  daughters  prefs  \ 

Now  down  his  cheeks  the  ftreaming  torrents  roll 

And  fpeak  the  bitter  anguiih  of  his  foul ; 

And  now  parental  care  his  face  beguiles, 

And  hides  hjs  heartfelt  pangs  in  tranfient  fmiles, 

Throws  a  faint  funmine  o'er  the  brow  of  care, 

And  gilds  with  hope  the  horror  of  defpair. 

peavens  ! — that  foul-piercing  Ihriek  ! — the  conflict's  o'er, 

Hulh'd  arc  their  cries,  their  bofom s  beat  no  more : 

Sad,  filent  all,  fave  where  the  wild  winds  urge 

The  fallen  fury  of  the  heaving  furge  ; 

And,  floating  lifelefs,  fee  each  beauteous  form 

Drives  a  pale  corfe  before  the  ruthlefs  ftorm. 

«  Even  the  ftern  mariner,  whole  ruthlefs  hand 
Juft  graf'ps  the  fummit  of  the  wifh'd-for  land, 
While  fcarce  his  thoughts  the  fenle  of  fafety  know, 
Eicap'd  from  rocks  above  and  waves  below*. 
Amid  the  conflict  keen  of  hope  and  fear, 
Hears  thejr  laft  cries  ftill  vibrate  in  his  ear  ; 
feels  their  keen  anguiih  'mid  ft  his  deareft  ftrife, 
And  mourns  their  Offerings  while  he  pants  for  life.*. 

In 
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In  "  The  Progrefs  of  Refinement,"  a  poem  confuting  of 
more  than  an  hundred  and  thirty  pages*  we  difcover  a  con- 
siderable fhare  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  The  following 
lines  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  it  is  Written . 
Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  fays, 

.  -  .  i> 

•  Hail  glorious  qaeen  I  in  whofe  propitious  hou  j 

The  towering  ftrutture  rofe  of  Britain's  power.  , 

Let  the  hiftorian,  labouring  to  impart 

His  favourite  paradox  with  envious  art, 

invoke  capricious  malice  to  deface 

The  fcene  of  Albion's  ripening  llrength  and  grace : 

Still  (hall  tae  voice  of  former  times  be  heard 

To  vindicate  that  worth  our  fires  rever'd. 

Twas  thine  to  bid  Britannia's  native  force     :  - 

Check  raih  Invafion  in  her  headlong  courfe, 

Old  ocean's  waves  with  prows  triumphant  {Weep 

And  reign  unrivall'd  o'er  the  ftibject  deep  ; 

Thine  too  the  milder  glory  to  increafe 

The  gentle  fway  of  courtefy  and  peace. 

Though  nrtifts  with  faltidious  look  behold 

The  dome  its  rude  magnificence  unfold, 

Though  modern  elegance  affect  to  fcorn 

The  rougher  manners  which  thy  court  adorn, 

Yet  ture Tome  rev  erential  awe  fhall  wait 

Each  venerable  pile  of  ancient  ftate  ;  ' 

Yet  fure  feme  bofom  ertn  thofe  days  mail  charm, 

When  love  romantic  llrengthening  valour's  arm, 

CalPd  each  heroic  paifion  boldly  forth, 

And  gave  the  admiring  world  a  Sydney's  worth/ 

From  thefe  quotations  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pye's  poetical  merits.  Though  we  believe 
him  to  be  pohcflTed  of  confiderable  knowledge,  yet  we  think 
he  might  more  advantageoufly  "have  endeavoured  to  inftruct 
and  entertain  the  world  in  fome  other  way.  Ingenious  re* 
flections,  which  are  tirefome  in  a  long  copy  of  verfes,  may 
be  highly  inttruc'tive  in  an  eflay.  We  wifli,  therefore,  to 
fee  the  provinces  of  profe  and  poetry  kept  entirely  diftincl, 
unlefs  in  thofe  inftances,  where  the  gravity  of  moral  in- 
ftrudtion  can  be  enlivened  by  the  genius  of  a  Horace  or 
of  a  Fop e, 
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* 

Art.  XIX.  Poetical  Tran/lations  from  various  Authors.  By 
Maftcr  John  Broiune,  of  Crewkerne  9  Homer 'fet.  Publipxd 
hy  the  Rev.  Robert  A/he,  Curate  of  Crewkerne 9  and  Mafter 
ef  the  Free  Grammar  School,  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Pupil. 
4to.   Nichols.    London*  1786. 

TH  E  pieces  in  this  collection  being  mod  of  them  trans- 
lations, cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  very  flrong 
marks  of  imagination  and  genius.  The  language  is  feldom 
vulgar  or  trite,  and  the  verfiflcation  is  remarkably  fmooth 
and  harmonious.  As  a  fpecimen  we  will  extract  part  of  an 
Ode  to  Peace,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  verfes  of  Mr* 
Huntingford : 

«  O !  Thou  ttiat  fitteli  near  the  throne  of  jove", 

When  Chaos  heard  thy  orders  from  above, 

Each  atom  then  in  wild  confufion  hurl'd, 

Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  formM  a  perfect  world. 

If  e'er  the  fun  a  dreadful  darknefs  mrouds, 

And  fear,  with  thunder,  rolls  along  the  clouds; 

If  horrid  florins  the  troubled  deep  furround, 

Old  ocean  bellows,  and  hts  fhores  refound  $ 

Yet  when  the  waves  you  order  to  be  ftiU 

The  thunder's  huQVd — the  fea  performs  your  will  — 

The  breaking  clouds  reftore  the  coming  day, 

And  the  bright  fun  no  longer  makes  delay/ 

We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  upon  the  teftimony 
©F  Mr.  Alhe,  that  Matter  Brown  is  a  literary  phenomenon. 
His  verfes  have  not  originality;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  originality  was  never  a  feature  in  the  per- 
formances of  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  Mr,  Am  relates  of 
him,  and  this  is  a  very  ftriking  circumftance  in  fo  juvenile 
a  mind,  that  "  he  is  fo  enamoured  of  the  works  of  Milton, 
that  he  can  repeat  the  greater!  part  of  the  Paradife  Loft.*' 
We  approve  much  of  the  fchoolmafter's  object  in  publiming 
thefe  poems,  to  obtain  for  their  writer  the  advantage  of  an 
univerfity  education ;  but  we  cannot  commend  him  for 
faying,  in  a  preface,  which  mult  necefTarily  come  under  - 
the  infpection  of  his  pupil,  that  "  if  the  public  fhould  re- 
fufe  their  countenance  to  this  publication,  one  of  the 
brighteft  luminaries  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our 
hemifphere,  muft  be  eclipfed  for  ever." 
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Art.  XX.  Familiar  and  Friendly  Correfpondence  of  Prederick 
the  Second,  King  of  Fruffia.  With  if.  F.  De  Suhm,  PrivJ 
Counfellor  of  the  Elctlor  of  Saxony,  and  his  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Feterfburg.  From  the 
original  Edition  of  Berlin,  privileged  by  the  Emperor,  his 
Majcfty  the  King  of  FruJJia,  and  his  Sefene  Highnefs  the 
EleHor  of  Saxony.  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Logographic 
Prels,  by  J.  Walter.  8vo.  6s.  Robfon,  Longman,  and 
Richardfon.  London.  1787. 

T  TLric-Frederick  de  Suhm,  Whole  correfpondence  with  the 
^  late  King  of  Pruflia  lies  before  us,  was  a  Saxon,  and 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  line,  by  the  court  of  Dreiden, 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Feterfburg.  At  the  court  of  Berlin 
he  was  taken  notice  of  by  Frederick,  the  then  Prince  of 
Pruffia,  and  became  intimate  with  that  diftinguifhed  cha*.  ' 
rafter.  A  turn  for  reading  and  philofophy  ieems  firft  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  prince.  He  was  employed 
by  Frederick  to  tranflate  the  Metaphylks  of  Wolfe  into 
French.  Of  courfe  the  firft  letters  in  this  correfpondence 
are  almoft  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Wolfian  philofophy. 
Not  that  it  is  clearly  explained,  or  analyied ;  they  only 
talk  about  it,  and  about  it.  De  Suhm  being  afterwards  fent 
in  a  public  capacity  to  Peterfburg,  the  Prince  of  Pruffia 
endeavours  to  turn  the  fituation  of  his  friend  to  advantage, 
by  requefting  from  him  a  variety  of  elucidations  refpe&- 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  We  fhall  infert  the 
queries,  as  they  mark  the  good  fenfe  and  turn  of  mind  of 
the  inquirer : 

*  I  wi(h  to  know, 

I. — If  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Peter  I.  the  Muf- 
-covites  were  as  brutifh  as  it  is  faid  they  were  ? 

IL— What  are  the  principal  and  ufeful  changes  which  the  Czar  has 
made  in  religion  ? 

III.— In  the  government  which  belongs  to  the  general  police  ? 

IV  In  the  military  art  ? 

V.— In  commerce  ? 

VL— What  public  works  are  begun  ?— What  are  finifhed  ?  fuch  as 
communications  of  feas,  canals,  veflels,  edifices,  cities,  &c. 

VII.— What  progrefs  in  the  feiences  What  eftablilhmeBts?  — 
What  advantages  have  been  drawn  from  them  ? 

VII [.—What  colonies  have  been  fent  out  ?  and  with  what  fuccoars  ? 

IX.  — How  much  drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoras  are  changed  ? 

X.  — -Is  Mufcovy  more  populous  than  before  ? 

XL — How  many  men,  or  thereabouts  ? — and  how  many  pricfc? 
XII.— How  much  money  V 

♦  '  Had 
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Had  proper  anlwers  appeared  tothefc  queries,  tnefecjuet 
of  the  letters  would  have  been  truly  valuable,  but  almoft  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to  difcover,  relative  to  that  fubje£fc* 
is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  : 

*  It  is  ho  trifling  matter  to  fpeak  of  this  empire,  of  its  inhabitants,  arid 
of  its  political  Hate.  For  this  purpofe  it  is,  necefiary  to  have  lived  in 
it  a  long  time,  aud  to  have  obferved  of  one's  feif :  for  there  is  fcarcely 
any  work  yet  printed,  which  contains  particular  and  fure  relation  a 
enough  on  thefe  fubjecls.  I  will  neverthelefs  venture  to  advance 
herein,  what  has  hitherto  been  afcertimed  of  every  thing  which  is  faid 
of  this  ftate,  and  of  it's  inhabitants.  .      .        r.    .  . 

*  There  are  from  hence  to  Oczr.kow  mo  thoufand  werftes,  which 
«nake  about  four  hundred  German  miles ;  to  Afbacan  there  are  nearly 
Seven  hundred  miles.  From  hence  to  Archangel  one  hundred  and 
Afry,  and  to  China  thebaic  twenty-four  thoufand  werftes ;  it  is  true, 
that  there  is  between  the/e  a  part  of  Grand  Tartary.  The  frontiers  to 
the  North  and  of  Japan,  are  not  yet  well  determined  ;  for  five  years 
paft  profelTors  have  been  font  from  time  to  time  to  th$fe?parts,  to  make 
refearches  on  this  fubjocl ;  and  it  is  thought  they  will  get  as  far  as 
America,  to  which  it  is  p;obable  this  empire  is  fomewhere  joined.  .  It 
jnay  be  judged  from  this,  that  if  the  immenle  ftate  known  by  the  name 
©7  European  and  Afiatic  Ruflia,  were  evtry  where  peopled  as  France 
and  Germany  are,  it  would,  without 'dimculty,  put  Europe  into  it's 
pocket;  yet,  by  the  manner  of  railing  recruits  in  it,  it  appears  not  to 
be  fo  thinly  peopled  as  fome  imagine  ;  fmce  to  form  a  body  of  fijety 
thoufand  men,  no  more  than  the  ninetieth  man  is  at  prefent  taken, 
/What  full  ftrengthens  this  confideration,  is  the  certainty  that. the  inte- 
rior population  of  the  country  is  not  yet  Efficiently  known  ;  for,  it  is 
averted,  that  notwkhftanding  the  rigorous  orders  given  on  thitf  head, 
many  proprietors  of  lands,  whofe  number  of  fubjecu  is  regifteied*at 
an  hundred,  have  four  Hundred  and  upwards. 

*  The  fame  inexactitude  affects  the  revenues  which  have  notyet  been 
well  fixed  j  and  thole  who  ha\  e  confined  them  to  twelve  millions  of 
.Toublcs,  have  certainly  had  no  other  reaion  for  doing  it  than -that  of 
determining  a  certain  number  by  an  uncertain  one.  But  were  this  calcu- 
lation juft,  even  that  fum  would  prodr.ee  a  greater  effeel  in  this  ftate, 
than  one  ten  times  greater  would  in  another,  which  is  the  reaipn  why 
there  are  things  p<rtfrble  in  this  country  which  cannot  be  fo  much  aft 
thought  of  in  another. 

*  I  look  upon  this  ftate  a?  invincible  on  rhe  defenfive  ;  in  this  cafe  it 
is  an  hydra ;  armies  are  born  in  it  like  men  m  ouier  places,  and-give  no 
more  trouble  to  be  let  on  foot  than  Cadmu^  h  id  in  creating  men  armed 
cap-arpied,  by  lowing  dragons  teeth. 

4  War  cofh  this  ft^te  nothing  when  the  armies  do  not  go.  out  ojfthe 
country;  and  1  do  not  call  going  into  thedefeits,  and  into  the  Crimea, 
going  out  of  the  country  :  becaui'e  the  money  remains  in  the  army,  and. 
xeturns  home  with  it. 

*  A  foreign  war  is  burdenfome  to  every  nation;  but  what  war  is  not 
jut  an  end  to  in  two  or  three  campaigns  in  profecuting  it  as  the  Ruffians 

.  dor  If  it  were  doubted  what  cuuiU  ue  done  wuh  the  Ruffian  foldier,  ic 
*  would 
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Would  only  be  neceflary  to  examine  coolly  the  affair  of  the  Oczakow ; 
perhaps,  nothing  has  ever  been  feen  to  equal  it,  and  the  Serafquier  ar- 
rived here,  and  who  has  had  time  enough  to  recover,  cannot  yet  get 
the  better  of  his  aftonifhment.  He  cannot .  comprehend  even  how  it 
was  poflible  for  the  army  to  pafs,  without  danger,  the  immenfe  deferts 
which,  it  crofled  to  arrive  at  the  fcene  of  action  ;  and  fays,  that  every 
thing  may  be  exptcled  from  troops  capable  of  fupporting  fuch  a  mai  ck 
without  fainting  with  hunger,  third,  or  the  ardour  of  the  fun.  Never, 
fays  he,  would  tbeTurkifh  army  have  done  as  much. 

A  Ruffian  is  a  foldier  as  foon  as  he  is  armed.  It  is  certain  he  may 
be  led  to  any  thing,  becaufe  his  obedience  is  implicit  and  unequalled* 
With  this  he  can  live  upon  bad  food,  and  with  a  little  of  it.  Finally, 
he  feems  to  be  exprefsly  born  for  great  expeditions ;  and  if  there  be 
flill  an  army  which  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  troops  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  an  army  of  Ruffians.' 

•  We  are  told,  in  a  note,  that  this  Is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
relations  of  Mr.  de  Suhm  ;  we  are  forry  that  the  whole  of 
them  do  not  appear.  The  Saxon  envoy  feems  to  have  pof- 
iefled  acuteneis,  and  a  good  underftanding ;  and  he  had  the 
beft  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  :  thefe  would 
have  rendered. his  communications  exceedingly  interefting. 

The  remainder  of  the  letters  contain  little  more  than 
money  tranfadtions.  Frederick  William,  the  father  of  the 
late  king,  was  not  liberal  in  his  allowance  to  his  fbn,  who, 
Confequently,  like  other  heirs,  was  obliged  to  raife  money  x 
as  he  could.  His  friend  de  Suhm  was,  therefore,  employed 
to  obtain  fupplies  for  him  firft  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at 
Peterlburg.  Frederick  the  Great  was  obliged  to  folicit  a 
fmall  pittance  for  his  lupport  from  thofe  powers  to  whom 
he  was  foon  afterwards  to  appear  a  formidable  rival.  In  the 
midft  of  his  pecuniary  diftreffes  his  father  dies,  and  the 
Prince  of  Pruffia,  now  become  King,  invites  his  dear  Dia- 
phane* to  partake  of  his  good  fortune.  But  fate  forbade 
the  arrangement ;  the  (lory  ends  like  the  lugubrious  novels 
of  the  day ;  poor  Diaphane  expires  in  fight  of  the  havea 
of  felicity.  His  lafl  letter,  which  terminates  the  volume-, 
concludes  thus:  "  Adieu !  Yet  one  tear — it  wets  your  feet ! 
•*  Oh  !  deign  to  regard  it,  great  king,  as  a  pledge  of  the 

tender  and  unalterable  attachment  with  which  your 
«<  faithful  Diaphane  was  devoted  to  you,  even  to  his 
«  U&figk? 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  this  correfpondence ;  the  form 
is  not  preferable  to  the  matter.  Though  the  fentiments  are 
fometimes  well  enough  exprefTed,  yet  the  letters  are  fo  over- 

•  An.aife£Ud  appellation  given  to  de  Suhm  by  his  royal  corref- 
pondent. 
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loaded  with  fullbme  and  ridiculous  compliment,  that  every. 
Britifh  reader  will  perufe  them  with  dilguft  and  contempt. 
The  conclufion  of  de  Suhm's  letter,  already  quoted,  which 
feems  the  whimpering  adieu  of  a  love  nek  Celadon,  is  a 
linking  inftance  of  the  ftyle.  A  few  more  examples  will 
confirm  our  decifion.  Hear  how  the  foul  of  this  German  is 
wrapt  in  ecltafy  on  receiving  the  preient  of  a  watch  from 
the  prince  : 

*  Ah!  I  feel,  my  lord,  the  arms  which  philofophy  ofers  us  againft 
the  excefs  of  grief  are  too  weak  againft  the  tranfports  of  joy ;  and  I, 
who  am  already  (I  dare  advance  it)  fufHciently  fortified  againft  the 
ttrokes  of  adverfity,  am  ready  to  fall  at  the  firft  aiTaalt  of  felicity. 
Yes,  my  lord,  believe  the  fincerity  of  ray  heart  f  I  do  not  exagge- 
rate; to  me  it  is  the  higheft  felicity  on  earth  to  think  only  of  the 
generous  favours,  the  precious  tokens  of  that  ineftimable  friendfhip 
which  the  greateft,  the  worthiett  prince  heaps  upon  me.  In  the  tranf- 
ports of  joy  with  which  my  heart  is,  as  it  were,  toxicated,  what 
expreflion  remains  which  can  correfpond  with  the  ardour  of  that  fen- 
fation  which  burns  my  foul  ?  It  is  a  paflion !  It  is  love  !  My  poor  body 
is  too  weak  to  fupport  fo  powerful  an  emotion,  too  feeble  to  nouriih  fo 
ardent  a  fire,  which  is  capable  of  confuming  it ;  and  the  moment  when 
.  my  tranquil  foul  reaflnmes  its  peaceful  feat,  is  that  in  which  I  begin  to 
ie  able  faintly  to  exprefc,  as  at  prefent,  a  light  fltetch  of  thofe  ineffable 
Jentiments  with  which  my  foul  is  filled. 

'Who  will  ever  be  able  to  conceive  the  affection,  which  I  have  for 
this  charming  watch,  this  precious  pledge  which  it  has  pleafed  your 
royal  highnels  to  give  of  your  friendlhip.  Yes,  I  idolize  it— a  hundred 
times  a  day  I  take  delight  in  making  it  repeat.9 

But  when  the  prince  informs  him  that  the  king  is  dif- 
poled  of,  and  that  when  he  lhall  come  to  the  throne,  he  will 
be  to  his  dear  Diaphane  "  all  that  Pylades  was  to  his 
*'  Oreftes,"  exprelfion  fails  him,  and  he  can  only  convey  the 
fervid  ebullitions  of  gratitude  in  broken  accents: 

«  O  great  man !  O  worthy  and  virtuous  prince !  If  yon  were  not 
above  ail  human  praifes,  1  would  not  quit  this  paper  before  I  had 
written  your  eulogium,  for  my  heart  burns  to  praife  him.* 

Upon  the  whole,  little  information  or  amufement  can  be 
collefted  from  this  publication.  As  a  collection  of  fa&s  it 
Is  of  fmall  importance,  and  it  never  can  be  relifhed  by  a 
reader  of  tafte.  The  publication,  fuch  as  it  is,  appears  to 
be  authentic,  by  the  atteftation  of  the  cenfor  royal  at 
Berlin,  who  informs  us,  that  it  is  "  exactly  conformable" 

to  the  Original  Letters-. 
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v  a 

Art.  2t.  /V/itf  :  or,  the  Hijiory  of  the  Count efs  of  Stanmore. 

4  vols,    izmo,    10s.   Robinfons.   London,  1788. 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  countefs  of  Stanmore  this  novel  gives  us 
the  life  and  adventures  of  the  famous  northern  heirefs  Mifs 

B  s.    Stanmore  is  the  rcprefentative  of  Lord  St — th — e,  Lord 

Lindores  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  Sir  John  Seabright  of  Mr.  S  y.  The 

novelift  does  not,  in  the  great  lines,  depart  from  hiftorical  truth; 
Stanmore,  through  the  mifconduct  of  his  wife,  dies  of  a  broken  heart : 
Lady  Stanmore,  while  (he  intrigues  with  Lindores,  marries  Sir  J. 
Seabright,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  needy  adventurer,  without  honour  or 
morals,  A  contsft  for  power,  as  was  to  be  expected ,  foon  takes  place : 
Seabright  and  his  aiTociates  carry  her  off,  and  compel  her  to  fign 
papers  which  give  him  the  command  of  her  eitate.  She  is  reduced  to 
a  miferable  ftate  of  dependance,  and  he  is  lodged  in  Newgate.  The 
author  administers  poetical  jufKce  with  tolerable  impartiality ;  the 
virtuous  are  ultimately  made  happy,  and  the  vicious  primmed.  The 
readers,  perhaps,  would  have  been  better  pleafed  had  the  novelift 
lianged  Sir  John;  the  juftice,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  been  more 
complete.  Many  parts  of  this  performance  lead  us  to  think  it  the 
production  of  a  female  pen,  while  the  mafculine  reflections  which 
appear  throughout  the  work  make  us  hefitate  in  our  deciilon.  Its 
morality  is  unexceptionable:  here  are  no  warm  defcriptions,  no  vici- 
ous character,  painted  in  too  amiable  colours,  to  endanger  the  principles, 
or  corrupt  the  practice  of  youth  j  we,  therefore,  wilh  it  much  circulating 
iiorary  tucceis.  • 

Art.  22.    Retaliation ;  or9  the  Hiflory  of  Sir  Charles  OfwaU  and  Ladj 
Frances  Seymour,    4  vols.    10s,  fewed.   Noble.  London, 

Thefe  volumes  prefent  litde  matter  of  eenfore  or  of  approbation. 
As  food  for  the  gluttons  of  amufement,  they  contain  intereft  fufficient  to 
Iceep  the  indolent  mind  awake ;  compared  with  the  namelers  thoufands 
that  lie  dirty  and  tattered  on  the  (helves  of  circulating  libraries,  they 
claim  fome  refpect;  and  even  beneath  the  fevere  critic's  eye,  being 
announced  as  the  work  of  a  lady,  they  mufl  pafs  with  indulgence.  So 
many  lady  writers  now  walk  the  Strand:  of  Parnaflus,  (all  of  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  handle  in  our  way),  and  fo  battered  and  tawdry  is  their 
appearance  in  general,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  comforted,  refreshed,  and 
invigorated  at  the  light  of  a  tolerable  figure. 
,  *rhis  novel,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  is  written  correctly.  The 
main  Incidents,  however,  are  not  new.  The  mafked  wedding,  upon 
%hich  the  whole  plot. turns,  is  copied,  and  very  clofely,  from  the 
marriage  of  Tattle  and  Mrs.  Frail,  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love, 

E  2  Artv 
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Art.  2V    The  Platonic  Guardian;  or,  Hiftorf  of  an  Orphan,    By  A 
Laay.    3  vols.    9s.   fewed.    Lane.    London,  1787. 

This  performance  may  be  fet  nearly  in  the  fame  row  with  the  fore- 
going. Its  fable  is  formed  of  hacknied  incidents,  —  how  could  it  be 
other  wife  ?  for,  among  fmall  novel  ills,  invention  feems  now  *out  of 
the  queftion.  A  perfidious  lo*d,  a  dam/el  carried  off  by  craft,  or  by 
violence, — her  relations  in  defpair  for  their  angel  friend^—  her  /over 
flatting  up  to  deliver  her  from  the  claws  of  the  dragon, — and,  in  con- 
clufion,  a  happy  wedding;— thefe  are  the  cfual  ingredients,  from 
which  verily  we  turn  away  with  loathing.  In  a  fcanty  ring  of  bells 
the  changes  are  foon  e*hauftcd,  and  the  eteiwal  returns  of  the  chimes,  % 
inftead  of  delighting  the  ear  to  harmony,  excite  no  feeling  but  fatigoe 
and  difgufi. 

Art.  24.     Edward  and  Sophia ;  a  Novel,  in  Three  Volumes,  93. 

fewed.    Lane.    London',  1787. 

Another  lady !  —  Dear  fcribbling  damfels,  we  hope  you  are  all  dul/ 
(killed  in  the  myilery  of  pudding  making,  and  that,  when  your  pretty 
fingers  are  purified  from  the  contaminations  of  the  inkhorn,  you  can 
**  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  floating  lawn.*' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  of  Edward  and  Sophia  is  no  vulgar 
fcribe. 

Art.  25.  Sentimental  Beauties  and  Moral  Delineations:  From  the 
Writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  and  other  much  admired  Authors, 
Selected  with  a  View  to  refine  the  Tafle,  reSify  the  Judgment,  and 
mould  the  Heart  to  Virtue,    izmo,    Wallts.    London,  1786. 

This  fele&ion  is  compiled  from  authors  of  approved  merit,  and 
affords  ufeful  obfervations  on  a  multitude  of  the  mod  important  and 
interefting  fubjects.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  (hort,  but  generally  well 
chofen ;  and,  on  this  account,  though  the  Editor  ieems  to  have 
ftudied  information  much  more  than  entertainment,  the  patience  of 
the  reader  will  feldom,  if  ever,  be  wearied  with  prolixity,  or  diC- 
gufled  with  .dulnefs. 

Art.  26.  The  Speeches  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  upon 
granting  a  New  Trial  in  the  Cafe  of  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton,  againjl 
Commodore  John/lone,  on  the  \Oth  Day  of  June,  1 784.  Together  nxitb 
Mr.  Baron  Eyre's  Speech,  on  the  Motion  to  arrefi  the  Judgment,  on  the  l§th 
of  June,  1 785.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by  Jofepb  Gurney,  The  Report 
of  the  two  Chief  Jujlices,  Lordr  Mansfield  and  Loughborough,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  Cafe  of  Sutton  agaihft  Jobnftone,  4  to.  is.  6d. 
Stockdale.    London,  1787. 

In  this  caufe,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  merits  particular  attention 
both  from  naval  and  military  officers.  It  confirms  the  pofition  that  no 
ad  ion  can  be  maintained  againft  a  commander  for  arreting  or  impri* 
foning  an  inferior  officer,  when  he  infers,  from  apparent  circumftancea, 
that  the  latter  has  been  guilty  of  any  difobedience  to  bis  orders. 
Without  the  power  of  exercifing  fuch  a  right  with  impunity,  there 
would  be  an  end  of.  ail  fubordination- 
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ArT.  2-.  A  Letter  to  the  Trenfurer  of  the  Society  inflituted  for  the  Purfofi 
if  tfft Sing  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  the  Rent,  Robert 
Boucher  Nickolls,  Dean  of  Mi  dd I  eh  am.    2d.    Philips.  1787. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  animated  by  a  benevolent  wifli  to  further 
the  object  which  is  foon  to  be  brought  under  the  contemplation  of  Par- 
liament He  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  fmall  degree  of  humanity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Weft  Indian  negroes,  would  fuperfede  the'ne-  x 
ceflity-of  any  new  importation  ;  and  he  adduces  fome  remarkable  fafts 
in  fupport  of  this  afTertion.  His  letter  is  the  fruit  of  an  honeft  mind, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  candid  and  unprejudiced. 

i  •  * 

MEDIC  A  If. 

Art.  28.  Elements  of  Medical  Jurifprudtnee  \  or,  a  fuccincl  and  com* 
pendicus  Defcrtption  of  fttch  Tokens  tn  the  Human  Body  as  are  requijtte  to 
determine  the  Judgment  of  a  Coroner,  and  of  Courts  of  Law  in  Cafes  of 
Divorce,  Rape,  Murder ,  &c.  To  which  are  added  Dire&ions  for  pre* 
ferving  the  Public  Health.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Becket.  London, 
1787. 

It  is  certain  that  fome  fcientific  guide,  for  abiding  juridical  deter- 
minations in  criminal  and  other  cafes,  has  hitherto  been  wanted  in  this 
country.  The  production  now  before  us  is  calculated  to  fupply  this 
defect.  It  is  founded  upon  a  work  publifbed  at  Geneva  in  the  year 
1767,  under  the  title  of"  Joh.  Fred.  Fafelli  Elementa  Medicinae 
Forenfis,"  but  digefted  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  the  publication 
of  Fafelius.  The  author  divides  the  fubject  into  ten  chapters,  under 
the  following  heads,  viz.  pregnancy,  parturition,  or  child-birth,  di- 
vorces, rapes,  the  murder  of  infants,  homicide,  idiotifm  and  infanity, 
importers.  The  author  has  not  only  varied  confiderably  from  the 
text,  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  but  added  fome  entire  new  chap*  % 
ters  ;  and,  from  the  perfpicuous  arrangement  of  the  whole,  as  well  as 
the  judicious  obfervations,  he  has  forniftied  fuch  a  fyftem  of  medical 
jurifprudence,  as  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  we  mean,  for  the  information  of  the  coroner 
and  others  concerned  in  the  various  departments  of  juridical  in- 
velligation. 

Art.  29.  The  Cafe  of  a  Boy  who  bad  been  miftaken  for  a  Girl ;  with 
three  Anatomical  Views  of  the  Parts  before  and  after  the  Operation  an$ 
Cure.  By  Thomas  Brand,  Surgeon.  4*0.  is.  6d.  Murray.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

This  extraordinary  cafe  relates  to  a  patient  who  had  fo  much  the 
external  appearance  of  a  female  that  the  parents  never  entertained  an 
idea  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  child  was  baptized  as  a  female,  an£ 
brought  up  under  that  character  till  feven  years  of  age.  In  Septem- 
ber 1779  ihe  was  fent  to  Mr.  Brand  for  his  opinion  by  the  phyfician 
of  a  difpenfary,  who  was  confultfcd  on  account  of  fome  complaint  near 
tfye  groin,  which  he  fufpected  to  be  a  rupture.  On  examining  the 
cafe,  however,  Mr.  Brand  found  there  Was  no  rupture,  but.  that  there 
was  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  external  parts*   At  firft  it  feemed 
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to  be  the  female  organs  with  an  imperforated  hymen  ;  but,  on  more 
<lofe  examination,  it  was  difcovered  that  the  part  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  labia  pudendi  was  in  faft  the  fcrotum,  divided  by 
its  feptum.    The  teftes  were  founded  on  each  fide  j  and  the  corpus 
penis  lay  hid  under  the  integuments,  and  bound  down  fo  tight  by  itj 
fraenum,  that  it  afforded  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  clitoris.  On 
this  difcovery  Mr.  Brand  invited  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  his  brother  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  and  two  other  medical  gentlemen,  to  fee  the  cafe.  He 
proppfed  an  operation  to  free  the  penis  from  its  confinement,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  approving  of,  was  accordingly  performed  in  his  prefence, 
The  operation  confitted  of  a  longitudinal  incifion  on  each  fide  of  the 
penis,  as  clofe  to  the  os  pubis  as  could  be  admitted  with  fafety.   It  was 
alfo  necefTary  to  divide  the  framum,  which  bound  down  the  glands. 
Mr.  Brand  having  divided  the  fkjn  as  low  as  he  coujd,  made  a  Hitch  on 
each  fide,  in  the  angle  of  each  incifion,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  as 
much  length  to  the  part  as  poifible.  The  cure  went  on  very  favourably ; 
and,  after  the  parts  were  perfectly  healed,  the  child,  who  could  before 
make  water  only  in  a  fitting  pofture,  penormed  this  function  in  the 
manner  of  any  other  boy.  „ 

Art.  30.  The  Religious  Ufe  of  Botanical  Philofiphy,  A  Sermon  f  reached 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  Skoreditch,  on  fPhif-Tuefday,  June  1, 
j  784,  on  the  Wifdom  of  God  as  difplayed  in  the  Vegetable  Creation.  By 
William  Jones,  A.M.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  4*0.  is.  Ro- 
binfons.   London,  1784, 

The  author  of  this  fermon  has  taken  his  text  from  Gen.  i.  12.  He 
confiders  the  wifdom  of  God  as  manifefted  in  the  form  and  itru&ure  of 
vegetables,  the  manner  of  their  growth,  their  natural  ufes  for  meat  and 
medicine,  and  their  moral  ufes  for  the  advancement  of  prudence  and 
religious  faith.  The  difcourfe  is  philofophical,  in  fome  parts  ingenious, 
and  calculated  to  difplay  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
r  creation  and  government  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

POETRY. 

Art.  3 1 .  Soliloquy  in  a  Thatched  Building  in  a  retired  Part  ofW— 
Gardens.  4X0.  as.6d.  Faulder.   London,  1787. 

Horace  has  delivered  a  rule  for  the  obfervance  of  the  votaries  of  the 
mules  that  has  long  been  applauded  and  admired,  nonum  prematur  in 
annum,  let  your  poem  lie  by  you  nine  years.  Our  author,  an  idolater 
of  Horace,  has  improved  upon  his  precept,  and  has  fufFered  his  poem, 
as  he  fays,  «  to  run  fome  way  into  into  its  fourth  noviatc."  The 
reader  mail  neceflanly  be  upon  tiptoe  to  be  acquainted  with  verfes  po- 
^imed  with  fuch  unwearied  alliduity ;  and  we  will  gratify  him : 

*  Creovlity  with  dupHh  eyes, 
And  Jncrbpumty-— a* wife  ! 
Still  grant  me,  goddefs,  to  defpiie. 
This  believes  the  friend-— or  fool not  nemos \ 
And  that  believes  nothing  j-W/  don't  ckufe? 

"*  '  Courage, 
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Courage,  gentle  friend  !  We  cannot,  indeed,  compliment  you  highly 
upon  the  frukf  of  your  firft  thirty  years ;  try  fixty  more,  and  we  will 

infure  you  your  labour  for  your  pains. 

*  > 

Artv32.  Female  Virtues -9  a  Poem.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Cadell.  Lon 
don,  1787. 

The  publication  before  us  is  in  blank  verfe,  and  is  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  harmony.  The-  virtues  celebrated  by  the  author  are  mo- 
defty,  truth,  cheerfulnefe,  and  induftry.  The  whole  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  vifion ;  and  the  incidents  illuftrating  each  of  thefe  vir- 
tues, particularly  modefty  and  induftry,  are  defcribed  with  vivacity 
and  imagination.  Faults  there  are  fcattered  through  the  performance  ; 
but  thefe,  though  it  would  be  eafy  to  felecr,  it  would  be  an  invidious 
taflc  tQ  arraign  and  drag  from  their  connexion  in  a  poem  which  will 
afford  more  amufement  than  difguft  to  almoft  every  reader. 

Art.  33.  The  Tears  of Britannia  ;  oecajioncd  by  the  late  Indiftofition 
of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Walts  ;  a  Ppem.  Humbly  infcribed 
to  bis  Royal  Highnefs.   By  a  Lady.    4to.   is.    Becket.  London, 

1787. 

The  grief  which  is  exprefled  by  nature,  upon  the  occafion  alluded 
to  in  the  title,  is  truly  poetical : 

'  On  every  tree  the  bloffoms  turn  to  tears, 
And  every  bough  a  weeping  moifture  bears.* 

The  fact  being  thus  ftated,  it  is  commented  upon  by  the  mufe ; 

•  The  prone  creation  thus  its  grief  reveals ; 
And  thus  their  love  a  mourning  people  ftiew.) 

•  Jupiter,  finding  that  Britannia  is  in  a  fad  taking  upon  the  fubjelfc, 
comes  down  very  kindly  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  her. 
Britannia,  inftead  of  taking  the  vifit  as  it  is  meant,  abufes  him  like  a% 
pickpocket,  becaufe,  forfooth,  he  did  not  know,  without  afking,  that 
young  Auguftus  was  at  the  point  of  death.  But  her  Billingfgate  is  very 
melodious : 

'  Even  echo  fears  to  truft  her  mimic  voice, 
Left  repetition  mould  the  cadence  drown.' 

Art.  34.   Derwenti  an  Ode.  4to.  6d.  Longman.  London,  1787. 

This  gentleman  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  familiar  poets,  and  talks 
with  great  pathos  of  the  feelings  of  his  infant  mind.   For  examples 

*  Double  ff,  I  remember  you  well ; 
Double  ff,  I  alone  was  to  blame; 

When  your  perfons,  in  learning  to  fpell, 
To  mc  feem'd  exacll?  the  lame/ 

*  -  - 
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For  the   ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
-NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

•       *  *  -  * 

•  ■  *  ♦ 

For     JANUARY  1788. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  YEAR  I787. 

'■^J  O  year,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tiny,  has  been  fo  fertile  in  incidents,  and  pregnant 
with  great  events,  as  the  year  1787,    A  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  England,  which  had  long  been  pro-* 
je&ed  and  recommended  by  philofbphers,  at  lafl  drew  the 
attention  of  the  rulers  of  both  kingdoms  ;  and  national  po- 
licy followed  the  track  which  had  been  marked  out  by  ee* 
nius  and  fcience.    The  two  moft:  powerful  *and  refpedtable 
nations  of  Europc?  who  have  been  rivals  or  enemies  for  five 
hundred  years,  have  renounced  their  ancient  animofities, 
and  formed  a  reciprocal  league  of  amity,  cemented  by  a 
common  intcreft,  and  confirmed  by  mutual  benefits.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  are  often  guided  by  their  arumofities 
and  paftions,  and  carry  the  hoftilities  of  war  into  the  in- 
tervals of  peace.    Commerce,  inftead  of  being  a  bond  of 
union  among  men,  was  formerly  the  moft  fertile  fource  o£ 
difcord  and  divifion ;  and  the  little  jealoufies  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  wildeft  and  moll  ambitious  projects  of  kings 
and  minifters.    More  liberal  maxims  of  policy  have  now 
ISeen  adopted ;  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  treaty  have 
already  been  felt  in  England ;  and,  though  fome  temporary 
inconveniencies  have  been  experienced  in  France,  it  will 
operate  ultimately  to  the  improvement  and  advantage  of 
that  kingdom.    The  operations  of  a  ie.igue  that  effects  fo. 
great  a  revolution  in  the  internal  ftate  of  two  countries  can- 
not be  underftoodat  once;  and  it  requires  the  experience  of 
years  to  difcern  its  remote  and  moft  important  confe- 
qtiences.  •  • 

In  our  Review  for  November  1786  we  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate the  decifions  of  parliament  on  this  head  ;  and  though, 
in  opposition  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  the  tone  of  declamation  among  popular  writers,  pointed 
out  the  certain  benefits  that  would  refult  to  this  kingdom 
from  fuch  a  commercial  intercourfc  :  thefe  have  fince  been 
realifed  by  experience, 

POPULAR  PROJECTS,  WITH  REFLECTIONS. 

In  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe  a  kind  of  infatuation,  or 
political  influenza,  has  occafionally  feized  the  moft  celebrated 
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nations.  Seven  centuries  ago  Europe  was  feized  with  fa 
frenzy  to  obtain  the  pious  relicks  and  profane  plunder  at 
Jerufalem  ;  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  confidered 
as  the  path  to  opulence,  to  glory,  and  to  paradife  ;  and  this 
epidemical  mania  did  not  lubiide  till  after  the  lofs  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  an  immenhty  of  treafure. 

This  contagious  enthufiafm,  proceeding  from  the  two 
flrongeft  principles  that  a&uated  the  age,  religion  and  chi- 
valry, had  fcarcely  fpent  its  force  when  another  paffion  oc- 
cupied its  place,  which  required  the  experience  of  nations, 
and  the  lapfe  of  centuries,  to  demonlirate  its  pernicious 
effects.  In  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  countries,  for- 
merly unknown  to  geography  and  hiftory,  an  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  a  nation  might  grow  opulent  and  powerful  -by 
fubtra&ing  from  its  wealth  and  numbers  at  home,  in  order 
to  cultivate  waftes  and  colonife  deferts  under  another  hemi- 
fphere.  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in 
thefe  difcoveries,  fet  the  earlieft  example,  and  felt  the  firft 
difafters  of  this  unnatural  but  ambitious  policy.  The  de- 
preflion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  in  confequence  of  this  pernicious 
fyftem,  is  vifible  in  their  provinces,  and  known  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  hiftory. 

*  ■  •  *  • 

ENGLAND. 

As  England  has  generally  adopted  the  cuftoms,  and  aflumed 
the  manners  of  the  continent,  it  followed,  on  this  occafion, 
the  footfteps  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Great-Britain  was  drained  of  its  moil  valuable  inhabi- 
tants to  fupply  the  American  colonies ;  accumulated  fums  of 
money  were  paid  in  annual  bounties,  and  in  fupporting 
their  civil  and  military  eftablifhments.  The  moil  cxpenfive 
and  difaftrous  wars  in  which  we  have  ever  been  engaged 
originated  from  this  fource,  and  were  waged  to  protect  or 
fecure  thefe  diftant  appendages  to  our  empire.  What  was 
the  return  for  all  this  expence,  and  for  thefe  armaments  ? 
The  colonies  took  from  England  articles  of  manufacture 
which  they  could  not  procure  cheaper  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  ;  and  even  the  fabrication  of  thefe  was  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  did  not  enrich  the  kingdom  at  large. 

We  have  therefore  good  reafbn  to  congratulate  the  return 
of  common-fenfe  to  fome  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
to  give  our  approbation  to  the  plans  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  are  carrying  on,  to  augment  their  induitry  and 
Improve  their  resources,  by  the  encouragement  of  home- 
manufactures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  trade. 

HOLLAND* 
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HOLLAND. 

Four  Uttle  weeks  had  fcarcely  elapfed,  after  the  operation 
©i  our  commercial  treaty  with  France,  when  -  a  cloud  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  that  feemed  pregnant  with  a  te  rope  It 
which  threatened  its  interruption  or  total  fufpenfion.  Oui? 
National  Article  for  May  laft  contained  the  following  pro- 
phetic paragraph :  "  The  vapours,  which  have  been  long 
"  gathering  round  the  Netherlands,  have- now  fettled  into  a 
"  thick  ana  folid  gloom,  which  overfpreads  the  whole  poli- 

tical  borizon}and  warns  the  fpe<5tator  to  prepare  for  a  ftorrru 
**  A  ftrong  ayerfion  prevails  between  the  adherents  pf  the; 
**  Prince  of  Grange  and  the  French  faclion,  which  muft 

inevitably  terminate  in  a  civil  war."  This, prediction  was 
&on  fulfilled  ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  were  early  ex- 
tipguimec)*  and  the  moft  fudden  and  pacific  revolution  efta- 
btifhed  in  the  Netherlands  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
iufkory  of  the  world.  The  independence  of  fmall  dates  has,  * 
in  general,  been  preserved  by  the  jealouf'y  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  though  ibmetimes  indebted  to  this  circumftance, 
Holland  has  a  more  refpeclable  fource  of  independent  ex- 
iftcnce  and  political  power,  f  rom  her  fltuation  in  the  bofoii^ 
of  the  ocean,  flie  poiTeiTes  an  internal  ftrength  which  enabled 
hes  to  refift  with  iuccefS'the  attacks  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  its  power ;  and  to  brave  the  unnatural 
but  formidable  combination  of  France  and  England,  that 
was  formed  in  the  laft  century,  for  her  final  deilru&ion.  By  . 
adopting  a  new  fyftem  of  politics  Holland  has  been  fplit  into 
factions.  Deprived  of  her  natural  vigour;  depending  for 
defence,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  foreign  mercenaries ;  and 
deferred,  in  her  hour  of  extreme  diftrefs,  by  her  new  ally,  in 
conleq'uence  of  domeftic  convulfions  ;  fhe  fell  an  eafy  prey 
to  a  fmall  army  of  invaders,  which'an  uncivil  repulle  to  a 
lady  had  brought  from  the  borders  of  Pruflja.  At  prefent 
fhe  nation  feems  to  be  ftaggered  by  the  blow  that  has  re- 
covered them  to  their  former  condition,  and  reftored  them 
to  their  ancient  alliance  with  England.  But  ' time  will  in- 
duce tjiat  convalefcence  which  fucceeds  to  diibrders  in  poli- 
tical bodies,  as  well  as  in  phyfical ;  and  perhaps  a  treaty 
often  ft  ve  and  defenfive  between  the  States  of  Holland,  Pruflia, 
and  England,  may  ibon  be  recognifed^by  the  authority  of 
parliament. 

FRANCE. 

ft  » 

The  defcrtion  of  Holland  by  France,  her  new  ally,  in  the 
hour  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  was  not  owing  to  any  fyftem  of 
treacherous  or  perfidious  politics,  as  has  been  reprelented  by 
vulgar  writers,  in  order  to  influence  vulgar  readers  5  it  aroie 
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From  the  debilitated  ftate,  and  the  interna]  convulfions,  of 
the  kingdom.  Superficial  politicians  (that  is,  all  politicians, 
a  very  few  excepted)  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  late  Ame~ 
rican  and  continental  war  was  only  difaftrous  to  Britain, 
So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that,  at  the  termination  of 
the  conteft,  every  belligerent  power  retired  with  greater  di£- 
afters,  and  more  eflential  injury,  than  ourfelves.  Since  oar 
final  feparation  from  our  revolted  colonies,  the  population, 
commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  have  in- 
creafed,  and  are  increafing.  But  what  is  the  confequence 
of  that  independence  which  America  purchafed  by  io  much 
treafure,  bloodOied,  and  crimes  ?  Four  years  after  the  con^ 
clufion  of  the  war  fhe  has  fallen  from  that  opulent,  flour 
rifhing,  and  happyftate  in  which  (he  remained  during  her 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  has,  in  averting  her 
liberty,  exchanged  the  fubftance  for  the  fhadow,  and  is  now 
converted  into  a  beacon  to  warn  riling  colonies  from  rebelling 
agajnft  the  parent  ftate. 

PISASTEHS  OF  FRANCE, 

But  France  has,  perhaps,  furlered  more  from  the  conflict 
than  any  of  the  contending  powers.  That  fpirit,  or  fern- 
blance  of  ancient  chivalry,  which  ftepped  forward  in  the 
critical  moment  to  defend  the  Britifh  colonies  from  the'  /y- 
r annual  imposition  of  the  mpther  country,  has  exhaufted 
the  finances,  and  ftrained  the  finews  of  the  ftate.  An  empty 
treafury,  and  a  heavy  national  debt,  had  fb  debilitated  her 
powers  of  action,  that  me  was  unable,  at  the  important 
emergency,  to  give  feafonable  afliftance  to  the  party  in  Hol-> 
land,  which  fhe  had  been  forming  and  nurfingfor  half  a  cen- 
tury; and  the  inefficiency  of  her  politics  appeared  in  that 
remarkable  moment  when  her  Dutch  aflbciates  had  gained 
their  object,  and  expelled  the  friends  qf  this  nation,  from, 
every  fhare  of  government. 

•   -  STATE  QF   HER  FINANCES. 

Among  focieties,  as  well  as  individuals,  exhaufted  finances 
and  accumulated  debts  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  greater 
evils.  The  pecuniary  diftrefles  in  which  the  reyal  family  of 
Stuart  was  involved  emboldened  the  Commons  to  rife  m 
their  demands  on  the  Crown,  and  at  laft  to  prefent  their  un- 
covered front  to  the  face  of  majefty.  Various  ca.ufes,  as 
we  have  formerly  mentioned,  have  contributed  to  introduce 
a  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence  into  France.  But  thetlr 
important  and  perfidious  part  which  fhe  acted  during  out 
conteft  with  our  American  colonies,  had  a  neceffary  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  fcattered  rays  of  patriotifm  into  one  point; 
When  the  nation  at,  large  adopted  the  caufe  of  colonies  who 
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Jud  revolted  from  the  parent  ftate;  and  many  gallant  and 
fpirited  individuals,  connected  the  love  of  glory,  lo  conge- 
nial to  their  character,  with  the  affertion  of  American  inde- 
pendence, the  original  law  that  determined  men  to  unite  in 
fociety,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  between  a  fbvereign 
and  his  jubjecls,  mud  have  been  agitated  with  greater  free- 
dom-thai) was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  anabiblute  monarchy. 
The  principles  of  liberty,  then  difleminated  by.  a  careleis 
liand,  have  taken  deep  root  in  a  foil  that  was  reckoned  un* 
favourable  for  their  reception ;  and  are  producing  confe- 
queue  es  of  which  the  extent  or  termination  cannot;  be  fore- 
Jeen,  When  Charles  the  Hrft  of  England,  by  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power,  prohibited  the  puritans  from  emigrating 
abroad  in  order  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  liberty  unmo- 
lested in  the  new  world,  he  ftrengthentd  and  armed  the 
hands  that  were  one  day  to  wreft  the  crown  from  his  head  ; 
^hen  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  iupported  the  American  rebellion, 
and  encouraged  an  cnthufiaim  among  his  iubjects  m.  favour 
of  colonics  alferting  their  independence,  hediifufed  that  fpi- 
rit  of  freedom  amoog  his  fubjecb,  which,  if  it  does  not  lhake 
the  throne,  will  iirip  it  of  all  its  imaginary  terrors. 

TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS, 

'  There  is  a  train  of  events,  fometimes  favourable  and 
Ibmetimes  adverle,  vifible  in  the  hidory  of  nations  as  well 
as  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  All  the  public  incidents  of 
the  paft  year  have,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  been  propi- 
tious to  the  profperity  of  Great-Britain.  The  exhaufted 
Hate  of  the  trench  finances,  and  the  political  ftruggle  be- 
tween that  king  and  his  parliaments,  prevented  his  Moft 
Chriftian  IWajevty  from  giving  effectual  affiftance  to  the 
party  of  Dutch  patriots  that  he  had  railed  and  cherifhed. 
The  war  which  has  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Ruf- 
fians, in  which  the  German  Emperor  has  become  a  party, 
has  been  noleis  effectually  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  This 
war  is  lo  decinvely  favourable  to  our  interefts,  that  fpecula- 
live  politicians,  who  attribute  too  much  to  defign,  and  too 
little  to  chance,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  this  unexpected  and 
contingent  nurture  was  effected  by  the  machinations  of  our 
ambafiador  at  Constantinople.  The  Englifh  miniflry,  how* 
ever,  are  not  at  prefent  inch  profound  politicians ;  nor  is 
our  intereit  at  Conibntinople  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  com- 
mand the  march  of  armies,  or  dictate  the  operations  of  war, 
T.ije  event,  however,  has  l>e©n  as  fubfervient  to  our  advan- 
tage as  if  it  had  l>  en  foreken  by  the  preference  and  decreed 
by  the  wifdom  of  our  adminiftration.  An  unexpected  train 
of  luch  accidents  religious  men  call  Providence;  men  of  the 
world  term  good  fortune ;  and  phiiofophers  coniider  as  the 
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fortoitous  and  contingent  phenomena  of  a  fyftem,  the  lawn 
of  which  have  ever  remained,  and  will  ever  remain,  in  im-i 
penetrable  obicurity.  From  obtaining  capital  prizes  of  this 
kind  in  the  lottery  of  public  life,  a  minifter  can  derive  no 
more  merit  than  from  tile  tempelt  which  fcat'tered  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  Spaniih  armada,  or  the  recent  llorm  that  demo^ 
Jiffaed  the  cones  at  Cherbureh.  Afflavit  Dcus  U  drjipaktur^ 
i$  the  motto  that  applies  to  all  thele  events, 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

This  is  the  age  of  metaphyseal  and  ientiraenta!  policy. 
The  Englifh  are  difpofed  at  prefent  to  companionate  diifcant 
diftrefles,  and  redreis  ideal  grievances,  while  they  overlook 
and  neglect  fcenes  of  real  anguifli  and  groie  oppreflion  at 
home.  From  a  kind  of  knight-errantry  of  juvenile  virtue, 
millions  of  fuffering  Indians  (whofe  ibfterings  are  a  pro- 
found fecret  in  our  Weft-India  iflands)  attract  the  iympathy 
of  the  nation ;  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  correct  a  fyj&era. 
of  policy  by  which  thoufands  of  Brittfh  fubje&s  rot  in  gaols* 
and  fall  annually  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  members  of  St,  Stephen'* 
chapel,  inftead'of  ftudying  Shakefpeare,  to  adorn  their  de- 
clamations with  his  dramatic  beauties,  would  bellow  £>me 
little  attention  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  fubftitute  thofe 
general  maxims  of  policy  which  are  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the  place  of  thofe  Jim 
feelings  which  they  derive  from  the  circulating  library. 
However  ftrange  the  aflertion  may  appear  to  the  ears  of 
the  ignorant,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  flavcry  is  the 
moft  beneficial  and  humane  inftitution  that  ever  was  efta- 
blifhed  among  men.  If  any  perlbn  doubts  this  poiition,  let 
him  turn  his  eye  to  the  woods  of  America, .  and  confider  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  war  among  the  favages.  The  fate 
of  prifoners,  taken  in  battle,  whom  after  having  afflicted 
with  ajl  the  tortures  which  the  human  genius  can  deviie, 
and  the  human  frame  can  fuftain,  their  conquerors  devour 
with  the  vindictive  joy  of  demons,  muft  recommend  any 
inftitution  that  puts  an  end  to  horrors  that  (hock  humanity. 
This  was  the  natural  and  happy  confequence  of  flavery. 
When  the  conqueror  found  that  the  labours  of  his  captive 
might  be  more  beneficial  to  him  than  his  flefh  and  bkxxi, 
the  provident  cannibal  refrained  from  his  bloody  banquet, 
and,  inftead  of  making  a  meal  of  his  prifoner,  converted 
him  into  a  Have. 

Africa  is  inhabited  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  which,  Tike 
thofe  of  America,  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  negroes,  fold  for  flaves  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  axe  prifoners  taken  m  thefe  ^etty  wars,  who  wmiA 
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certainly  be  put  to  death,  and,  perhaps,  devoured  by  their 
barbarous  conquerors,  unJeis  the  avarice  of  the  Weft  India 
planter  bribed  the  avarice  of  the  African  fiave  merchant  to 
prefer  a  Aim  of  money  to  the  gratification  of  his  refentment. 
in  the  natural  world  the  thunder  and  the  tempeft  fulfil  the 
benevolent  purpofes  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  ferenity  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  fun  :  and  in  the 
moral  world  the  follies  and  vices  of  men  are  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  general  good. 

In  the  Weft  India  iflands  labour  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
the  natives  of  a  fultry  climate.  European  fervants  would 
fink  under  the  tafk,  and  fall  early  martyrs  to  the  beams  of  a 
burning  fun„  Nor  is  the  condition  of  flaves  in  the  Weft 
Indies  ib  miferable  or  ignominious  as  has  been  reprefented. 
The  cruelty  of  their  mafters,  and  their  hardfhips  and  fuf- 
ferings,  have  been  magnified  beyond  meafure,  by  that  wild 
quixotifm  of  imagination  which  fearches  round  the  globe, 
from  the  one  pole  to  the  other,  for  every  poflible  object  of 
companion, — except  thofe  which  are  under  Its  immediate 
infpection.  The  condition  of  fervants  in  Scotland,  and  in 
all  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  worie  in  every 
refpecl:,  except  one,  (the  liberty  of  changing  their  mafters) 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  negroes  in  the  Weft  India 
iflands. 

The  practice  of  flavery  is  eftablifhed  by  divine  as  well  a* 
Jiuman  laws,  and  has  the  fan&ion  both  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and  of  the  New.  Mofes  prefcribes  regulations  for*  bond- 
men and  bond-women  ;  and  St.  Pauf,  m  his  many  exhorta- 
tions to  Chriftian  flaves  (for  there  were  no  other  rervahts  ift 
thefe  times)  enjoins  them  u  to  continue  in  the  calling 
wherein  they  were  called,  and  to  obey  their  mafters  in 
all  things." 

No  materia?  or  important  alteration  in  the  political  fitua- 
tion  of  a  country  mould  ever  be  attempted,  or  can  ever  be 
made,  on  a  iudden.  A  law  to  regulate  the  practice  and 
reform  the  abufes  of  flavery,  may  be  honourable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  beneficial  to  her  dependant  iflands  ;  but  a  black 
hill  of  rights  for  enfranchifing  the  negroes  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  would  render  theie  poftetTions  unprofitable  to  their 
proprietors,  'and  to  the  mother  country,  and  injure  the 
very  individuals  whom  it  was  meant  to  ierve. 

•  » 

Mr.  Hastings. 

On  the  fecond  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  prefenfc  feffion 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Waitings  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houle  of  Lords,,  and  delivered  his  aniwer  to  the  articles  of 
imoeachment.  -  Unconnected  with  Mr.  Haltings  or  his 
,   4  3  friends, 
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€ri£nds,  and  attached  to  no  party,  but  that  of  makiad, 
have,  on  various  occasions,  and  at  full  length,  given  our 
fentiments  on  the  feveral  fubjecls  of  the  trial :  fentiments, 
not  ramiy  adopted,  nor  ignorantly  fupported  ;  but  which 
long  habits  of  intercourfe  with  the  moft  refpeclable  indivi- 
duals who  have  ever  returned  from  India,  and  a  candid 
infpe&ion  of  thbfe  volumes  of  evidence  which  are  open  to  the 
world,  firft  raifed,  and  have  afterwards  confirmed.  A  philo- 
fopher,  who  revolves  the  page  of  univerfol  hiftory,  and 
ftudies  the  map  of  mankind  at  large,  can  have  no  objec\ 

but  one  the  investigation  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the 

public  good.  To  fubje&sof  fuch  general  utility,  unrelated 
to  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  the  palTions  of  the  moment, 
the  author,  of  all  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in.  thin 
performance,  relative  to  Mr.  Haitings,  fince  May,  to 
Uhe  prefent  month,  has  uniformly  turned  his  attention.  He 
is  n6t  unknown  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  his  friends  wiH 
beat  him  witnefs,  that  he  would  as  foon  draw  a  dageer 
againft  the  great  community  of  the  world,  as  devote  hit 
pen  to  the  purpoles  of  venality  or  corruption. 

On  every  fubjecl:  that  is  fubmitted  to  public  mvefligatfon, 
the  laft  appeal  is  made  to  the  world,  by  whofe  impartial 
verdict  every  character  muft  ultimately  ftand  or  falh  The 
triumphs  of  party,  like  the  meteors  of  fafhion,  may  coi>- 
<inue  for  a  moment,  but  truth  and  virtue  wlU  at  laft  prevail 
in  England  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  ftill  [mall  voice  of  philofophy  in  the  clofet,  has  occa- 
sionally given  eflfeaual  leffons  both  to  kings  and  parliament, 
and  taught  the  people,  that  there  is  a  power  fupeHpr  to  both, 
the  tribunal  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of  pofterity.^ 

Men  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  uncommon  celebrity, 
when  they  are  perfecuted  by  faaion,  are  tried  by  a  different 
standard  from  the  reft  of  mankind.    The  world  rejoices  m 
the  fall  of  a  great  i'pirit,  and  wiflies  to  revenge  ftielf  oh 
-that  fuperiority  and  preeminence  which  it  formerly  conferred 
and  admired  ;  like  the  vulgar  that  neglect  the  lumimiies  of 
heaven  when  mining  in  their  ipiendor,  and  gaze  on  them 
only  with  ftupid  ignorance  when  they  are  eclipicd.  But, 
thanks  to  the  providence  of  heaven,  there  is  always  a 
portion  of  unprejudiced  wiidom,  and  uncorrupted  probity, 
preserved  in  the  world.    In  every  period  of  fociety  the  few 
have  reverfed  the  fentencc  of  the  many,  and  the  fcntiment 
of  the  Roman  poet  has  been  verified  : 

Vi&rix  cauja  placuit  Dis,  fed  vitla  latoni. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  nobleft  employments  of  a  phi- 
lofopbical  mind  to  foar  above  the  little  iphere  of  contending 
r  iadhons, 
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factions,  and  employ  the  bleft  gifts  of  nature,  reafon,  an£ 
eloquence,  in  the  vindication  of  injured  innocence  and 
periecuted  merit. 

When  intereft  calls  off  all  her  fneaking  train ; 
When  all  the  obliged  defert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
Tis  his  the  brave  man's  lateft  iteps  to  trace, 
To  judge  his  acls,  and  dignify  difgrace. 

Notwithftanding  the  temporary  prevalence  of  party  rage, 
there  is  a  fund  of  generofity  and  gratitude  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Englifh  character.  Pofterity  have  often  blufhed  for  the 
follies  of  their  fathers,  and  raifed  altars  to  thofe  heroes  and 
patriots  whom  their  anceftors  perfecuted  and  condemned. 
The  prefent  monarch  of  England,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  through  the  prevalence  of  faction,  experienced  the 
capricious  diflike  of  his  fbbje&s ;  time  removed  theie  preju- 
dices, and,  burfting  from  a  tranfient  cloud,  he  has  become 
the  moft  popular  and  beloved  fovereign  of  Europe.  The 
/ame  enlightened  lenie  and  ingenuous  candor  will  foon  do 
jufticc  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Governor  of  Bengal. 

As  on  this  fubje&  we  have  frequently  examined  the  points 
of  right  and  of  juftice,  we  (hall  now  only  add  a  fingle  re- 
flection with  regard  to  expedience  and  public  utility. 
During  the  laft  war,  England  ftruggled  and  combated  for 
her  political  exillence  in  the  weft  and  the  eaft ;  in  America 
and  in  India.  After  the  lofs  df  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
incurring  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the.for- 
mer  was  fevered  from  this  kingdom  for  ever.  The  latter  was 
preserved  by  extraordinary  and  almoft  incredible  exertions. 
The  generals  and  admirals,  whofe  cowardice  or  criminality- 
diimembered  the  Britifh  dominions,  and  loft  the  new  world 
•to  this  empire,  aflumcd  the  cloak  of  patriotifm,  and  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fancluary  of  oppofition.  The  governor, 
who  preferved  our  Eaftern  dominions,  has  continued  in  loyal 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  his  fovereign,  and,  for  his  loyalty 
alow,  has  been  expofed  to  perlecution  and  impeachment. 

%•  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  reoucfied  f 
hefent  to  Mr,  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  where  Sub" 
firibers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  ate  rejptQfully  dejired  to  give  in 
their  Names, 


ERJtATA  in  December  laft. 

Page  413,  line  10,  for  attainment  read  unattainmxt. 
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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  the  End  of  the  rear  1783.  Volume  1.  4to, 
jl.  is.  boards.   Adams  and  Nourfe,  Boston.  1785. 

*"pHIS  volume  is  the  firft  fruits  of  the  Society  incorporated 
*  in  1779,  under  the  fanclion  of  Congrefs,  by  the  name 
of  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  confifti 
of  the  communications  received  from  the  commencement 
of  the  inftitution  to  the  end  of  the  year  1783.  Confidering. 
the  public  commotions  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
this  interval,  it  may  juftly  appear  furprifing  Xhat  fo  much 
attention  has  been  paid  by  individuals  to  the  cultivation  of 
fcience  as  we  find  from  the  prefent  work;  but  what  have 
been  the  objects,  and  what  the  fuccefs,  of  their  obfervations 
and  refearches,  will  belt  appear  from  reciting  the  various 
articles  of  the' Memoirs.  *V 

The  firft  article  contains  a  method  of  finding  the  altitude 
and  longitude -of  the  nonagefvmal  degree  of.  the  ecJiptic ; 
with  an  appendix,  containing  calculations,  from  correfpond- 
ihg  aftronomical  obiervations,  for  determining  the  difference 
of  meridians  between  Harvard-Hall,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Maflachufets,  and 
the  royal  obfervatorics  at  Greenwich  and  Paris,    fci  a  letter 
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from  the  Rev.  Joieph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  univerfity, 
and  correfponding  lecretary  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  to  James  Bowdoin,  L  L.D.  prelklent  of 
the  Academy.  The  calculations  inftituted  by  Mr.  Willard 
towards  aicertaining  the  propofed  problem  ?re  numerous 
and  complicated  ;  and,  if  the  observations  on  which  they 
are  founded  be  accurate,  as,  from  the  near  agreement  of 
the  three  results  there  ieems  little  reafon  to  quefiion,  they 
teem  to  afcerfain  the  difference  of  meridians  between  Green- 
wich and  Cambridge  with  as  great  exaclncfs  as  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  places  where  terreftrial  meafure- 
ment  has  not  been  made  ufe  of. 

Art.  11.  A  memoir  on  the  latitude  of  the  univerfity  at 
Cambridge;  with  observations  of  the  variation  and  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  By  Samuel  Williams,  F.A.  A.  Hollis 
profeffor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity.  According  to  Mr.  Williams's  obiervations  on 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  variation  generally  increafes  from 
feven  or  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  till  about  two  or  three  P.  M. 
From  this  time  it  commonly  decreafes  until  feven  or  eight 
the  next  morning.  The  inclination  or  dip  is  fubjecl  to  ra- 
1  ther  greater  diurnal  alterations  than  the  variation  ;  but  they 
do  not  Icem  to  be  fo  regular  in  their  changes.  The  leaft  in- 
clination Mr.  Williams  has  ever  obierved  was  68*  2 i';  the 
greateft  700  56'. 

Art.  111.  A  table  of  the  equations  to  equal  altitudes  for 
the  latitude  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  42*  23'  28''.  N. 
with  an  account  of  its  conftru&ion  and  ufe.  By  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  univerfity.  In  making 
thefe  equations  Mr.  Willard  appears  to  have  ufed  the  com- 
mon method  of  proceeding  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun* 
The  table  of  equations  is  calculated  for  the  latitude  of 
Cambridge  abovementroned ;  but,  by  adding  or  fubtrac"Hng 
fome  fmall  equations,  or  proportional  parts  of  them,  fub- 
joined  to  the  memoir,  the  general  equations  may  be  found, 
as  far  as  two  degrees  m  latitude  morer  or  two  degrees 
lefs. 

Art.  IV.    Aflronomical  obfervations,  made  in  the  ftate  of' 
Maflachuiets.    By  Profeifor  Williams.    Thefe  obiervations 
relate  chiefly  to  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  years 
1 761  and  1764;  and  from  1770  to  1 784* 

Art.  V.  Some  feled  agronomical  obiervations  made  at 
Chcllea,  latitude  420  35',  and  26'',  in  time  ealt  of  the  unt*- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Payfon,  F.  A.  A„ 
Thefe  obiervations  relate  likewife  to  folar  and  lunar  eclipfesy 
and  have  been  inilituted  with  the  view  of  improving 
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American  geography,  which,  at  prefent,  in  moft  parts  of 
the  United  States,  is  Jittle  better  than  conjectural. 

Art.  VI.  Obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
fun,  November  12,  1782,  at  Ipfwich.  By  the  Rev.  ManafTefe 
Cutler;  F.  A.  A. 

Art.  VII.  A  memoir,  containing  obfervations  of  a  folar 
eclipfe,  October  27,  1780,  made  at  Beverly;  alio  of  a  lunar 
eclipfe,  March  29,  1782;  of  a  folar  eclipie,  April  12,  and 
of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun's  difc,  November  12, 
the  fame  year,  made  at  the  prcfident's  houfe  at  Cambridge. 
By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  univejfity. 

Art.  VIII.  Oblervations  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  October  27, 
1780,  made  at  St.  John's  Ifland,  by  Meifrs.  Clarke  and 
Wright.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jofeph  Peters  to  Caleb  Gan- 
nett, A.  M.  Rec.  Sec.  Amer.  Acad.  • 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  October  27, 
1780,  made  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Communicated 
by  Caleb  Gannett,  A.M.  Rec.  Sec.  Amer.  Acad. 

Art.  X.  An  obfervation  of  a  folar  eclipfe,  October  27, 
1780,  at  Providence.    By  Jofeph  Brown,  Elq. 

Art.  XI.  Obfervations  of  the  folar  eclipfe  of  the  27th  of 
October  1780,  made  at  Newport,  Rhode-Ifland,  by  Monf. 
de  Granchain.  Tranllated  from  the  French,  and  commu- 
nicated by  the  Rev.  Prefident  Willard. 

Art.  XII.  An  account  of  the  obfervations  made  in  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  flute  of  Rhode-lfland,  of  the  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  which  happened  the  23d  day  of  April  1781.  By  Ben- 
jamin Weft,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  Communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Prefident  Willard. 

Art.  XI II.  Account  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury,  obferved 
at  Cambridge,  November  12,  1782.  By  James  VVinthorp, 
Efq.  F.A.  A. 

Art.  XIV.  Obfervations  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March 
29,  1782,  and  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on  the  12th  of  April 
following,  at  Ipfwich,  latitude  420  38'  30".  By  the  Rev. 
ManafTeh  Cutler,  F.A. A. 

Art.  XV.  On  the  extraction  of  roots.  By  Benjamin 
Weft,  Efq.  F.A.  A.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caleb  Gannett,  Rec. 
Sec.  F.A.  A.  For  examples  of  Mr.  Weft's  mode  of  invef- 
tigation  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work.  His  object 
is  to  render  the  extraction  more  eafy  ;  and  in  this  we  think 
he  has  fucceeded. 

Art.  XVI.  A  new  and  concife  method  of  computing  in- 
tereft  at  fix  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  Philomath.  The  me- 
thod of  computation  here  defcribed  is  ufed  by  many  gentle- 
men, but  is,  we  believe,  not  generally  known.    It  is 
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comppfed  under  the  two  following  rules:  "  i.  If  any  fura 
«<  of  money  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  and 
"  parts  of  a  month,  it  is  at  interelt,  at  the  rale  of  fix  per 
"  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  pounds  in 
•«  the  product  be  feparated  by  a  comma  from  the  others  (if 
"  any  be),  tbbie  other  figures  will  be  the  millings  which 
«•  the  intereft  doth  come  to  for  the  time  given  ;  and  the 
««  right-hand  figure,  feparated  as  aforefaid,  will  be  the  de- 
"  cimal ;  that  is,  the  tenth  part  of  a  milling*    2.  If  any 
"  fum  of  money  be  multiplied  by  one  half  of  the  time  in 
"  months,  and  parts  of  a  month,  it  is  at  intereft,  at  fix 
"  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  two  right-hand  figures  of 
««  the  pounds  in  the  product  be  ieparated  with  a.  comma 
"  from  the  others  (if  there  be  any),  thofe  other  figures,  if 
"  any  there  be,  will  be  the  pounds  that  the  interett  doth 
"  conic  to  fir  the  time  given  ;  and  the  right-hand  figure, 
«•  ib  ieparated,  will  be  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound."  Prom 
the  interelt  at  lix  per  cent,  the  interelt  at  any  other  given 
rate  may  be  eafily  obtained  by  any  perlbn  converfant  in  % 
arithmetic. 

Art.  XVII.  Several  ways  of  determining  what  fum  is  to 
be  inf  ired  on  an  adventure,  that  the  whole  intereft  may  be 
covered.  By  Mercator.  The  firft  and  mod  common  way 
mentioned  by  the  author  is,  to  catt  the  premium  of  infur- 
ance,  at  the  Itipulated  rate,  on  the  adventure — on  that  pre- 
mium—on the  premium  of  the  former  premium— and  foon 
until  the  premium  be  fb  fmall  as  not  to  be  worth  noticing; 
then  to  colledt  the  adventure  and  thefe  feveral  premiums 
(firft  and  fecondary)-  into  one  fum,  which  will  be  the  fum 
to  be  infured.  A  fecond  way  is>  to  caft  the  premium  of 
in  fura  nee  on  Ihe  adventure,  as#  before  ;  then  to  fubtrad  it 
from  the  adventure,  and  finifti  the  operation  by  the  rule  of 
three.  Another,  and  very  expeditious,  method  is  as  follows, 
viz.  "  multiply  the  adventure  by  100,  divide  the  product  by 
"  100  leis  than  the  rate  of  infurance  (or,  the  difference  be- 
"  tween  too  and  the  rate  of  infurance),  and  the  quotient  will 
"  /hew  the  fum  to  be  infured." 

The  fecond  part  of  the  volume  confifls  of  phyfical  papers, 
of  which  the  firft  article  contains  obfervations  upon  an  hy- 
pothefis  for  folving  the  phenomena  of  light;  with  incidental 
obfervations  tending  to  fhew  the  hetcrogeneoufnefs  of  light, 
and  of  the  electrical  fluid,  by  their  intermixture  or  union 
with  each  other.  By  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  prefident  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  7'heie  obfer- 
vations were  occalioned  by  confidering  Dr.  Franklin's  queries 
concerning  light,  on  which  the  author  previoully  makes 
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iome  ftrictures.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
arguments  adduced .  by  Mr.  Bowdoin;  but  they  are  con- 
formable to  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  philoibphy,  and- 
f  ieem  fully  to  invalidate  the  peculiar  ideas  iuggefted  on  thw 
fubject  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

Art.  11.  Obfervations  on  light,  and  the  wafte  of  matter 
in  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars,  occafioned  by  the  conftant  efllux  of 
light  from  them ;  with  a  conjecture,  propoied  by  way  of 
query,  and  fuggefting  a  mean  by  which  their  feveral  lyf- 
tems  might  be  preierved  from  the  dilbrder  and  final  ruin 
to  which  they  feem  liable  by  that  watte  of  matter,  and  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  By  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  prefident 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  this 
paper,  which  is  ingenious  and  philofophical,  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
in  aniwer  to  the  remark  of  fome  theories,  who  contend 
that  the  fun  mutt  be  exceedingly  diminimed*l>y  the  con- 
tinual wafte  of  light  emitted  irom  his  furface,  obferves 
that  if  the  material  fyltem,  in  its  preient  form,  was  not 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  perpetual,  then  the  wafte  of 
the  fun's  matter,  and  the  confequent  dilbrder  in  the  iyf- 
tem,  arifing  from  the  altered  ftate  of  its  gravitation,  will 
only,  be  a  proof  of  that  intention,  and  not  operate  againft 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

Mr.  Bowdoin  afterwards  obferves,  with  refpect  to  the  folar 
fyftem,  that,  fo  far  as  its  continuance  depends  on  the  fun, 
it  feems  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  fuppofed  wafte  of 
the  fun's  matter,  to  lalt  for  many  ages;  for  the  fun,  by 
reafon  of  its  prodigious  bulk,  and  the  divifibility  of  its 
matter,  muft,  from  its  own  internal  fources,  furnifh  light  to 
the  fyflera  through  a  long  tract  of  time,  without  being  fen- 
fibly  diminifhed.  The  author  farther  obferves,  that,  if 
thole  eccentric  bodies  called  comets,  which  have  been, 
thought  intended  to  recruit  the  fun's  watte  of  matter,  do  in 
fact  anfwer  that  purpofe,  provifion  is  then  made  for  the  pre. 
fervation  of  the  lyftem,  at  leaft  until  thofe  bodies  lhall  have 
all  fucceffively  fallen  into  the  fun,  and  been  ex|>ended. 
When  that  lhall  happen,  if  there  be  provided  no  farther 
means  of  recruit,  the  fyltem  will  begin  to  decay,  and  finally 
be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  ftate  ;  from  which,  like  our  earth, 
it  may  be  rettored  in  fome  new  form,  to  anfwer  the  further 
purpoies  of  the  Creator. 

]int  as  it  may  be  thought  more  philofophical,  and  more 
conformable,  to  our  ideas  of  the  wildom  of  the  Creator,  to 
fuppofe  that,  when  he  created  the  fyltem,  he  intended  it 
Ihould  be  a  permanent  one,  Mr.  Bowdoin  fuggefts  a  hypo- 
ijiefis,  according  to  which  the  effluent  particles  might  be 
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returned  to  the  fun,  and  its  fuppofed  diminution  be  thereby 
effectually  prevented.  As  an  example  of  the  author's  inge- 
nuity, we  fhall  extract  his  notion  on  this  fubject,  as  delivered 
in  die  following  query  : 

*  Is  it  not  conceiveable,  that  round  the  folar  fyftem,  and  the  feveral 
fyftems  which  conipofe  the  vifible  heavens,  there  might  have  been 
formed  a  hollow  Iphere  or  orb,  made  of  matter  Jut  generis,  or  of 
matter  like  that  of  the  planets,  and  furrounding  the  whole,  having  its 
inner  or  concave  furface  at  a  proper  diftance  therefrom,  beyond 
which  furface  light  could  not  pafs,  and  between  which,  and  the 
particles  of  light,  there  mould  be  a  mutual  repulfion  ?  And  micjht  not 
the  fen,  or  fource  of  light,  of  each  fyftem,  have  been  fo  placed,  io 
refpect  of  each  other,  and  the  concave  furface  of  the  furrounding  orb, 
that  there  lhould  be,  by  direct  and  repeatedly  indirect  reflections,  an 
interchange  of  rays  between  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  to  each 
there  fhould  be  reftored  the  quantity  it  had  emitted,  and  thereby  the 
waile  of  its  matter  be  prevented,  and  this  at  the  fame  time  it  difpenfed 
its  light  to  its  particular  fyftem  ?' 

Art.  III.  Obfervations,  tending  to  prove,  by  phenomena 
and  fcripture,  the  exiftence  of  an  orb  which  iurrounds  the 
whole  vitible  material  fyftem  ;  and  which  may  be  neceflary 
to  preferve  it  from  the  ruin  to  which,  without  fuch  a 
counterbalance,  it  feems  liable  by  that  univerfal  principle 
in  matter,  gravitation,  By  James  Bowdoin,  Efq.  prefident 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  ingenious  {peculation  contained  in 
this  memoir,  we  muft  neceflarily  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work,  where  they  will  find  much  additional  proof  of  the  exr 
tent  of  the  author's  imagination  ;  though  we  cannot  admit 
conjectural  doctrines,  however  plaufible,  nor  even  the  con- 
junctive authority  of  the  facred  writings,  to  be  in  any  degree 
dec i live  in  philofbphical  inquiry. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 


Art.IL  Selecl  Beauties  of  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry.  With 
Remarks  by  Henry  Headley,  A.  B.  2  vols,  fmall  bVo.  6s. 
fthched.   Cadell.  London,  1787. 

*TpHE  obfolete  language,  and  uncouthnefs  of  manner, 
-**  which  ftrike  the  modern  reader  on  his  attempting  to 
perufe  our  ancient  poets,  are  effectual  bars  to  their  becoming 
a  favourite  fludy.  They  are  befides  fo  voluminous,  that 
none  but  a  black-letter  amateur  will  fupport  the  drudgery 
of  perufal.  The  perfon,  therefore,  who  gives  a  proper  fe- 
ledhon  of  their  better  parts,  who  extracts  the  ore  from  the 
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£rofler  matter  in  which  it  is  contained,  certainly  deferves 
well  of  the  public.  It  is  lor  this  re.- ton  wc  hope  that  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Headle/  will  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  they  deferve  ;  and  that,  according,  to  his 
promile,  he  will  extend  his  plan  to  two  additional  volumes, 
which  will -include  a  variety  of  pieces  in  a,  lefs  feriou9 
flyle. 

Prefixed  to  this  work  are  a  preface,  an  introduction,  and 
biographical  {ketches.    In  the  hid,  the  c-ii:or  gives  fonie 
account  of  former  publications,  that  ha\'j  :r  y  fimilarity  to 
his  own,  and  mentions,  with  proper  diftincnon, "  The  IYlufes 
library /'  and     The  Quintefience  of  Englifh  Poetry."  He  . 
endeavours  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  utility  of  the  work, 
and  acquaints  them  with  the  nature  of  it  in  the  following 
words  :  "  1  have  avoided,  as  much  as  poifible,  touching 
«  thofe  who  have  already  jultly  obtained  the  diftin&ion  of 
"being  denominated  our  older  chillies*;  who,  though 
f*  neither  univerlally  read  or  underflood,  (as  mull  ever  be 
«  the  cafe  with  the  bell  elder  writers  in  every  country),  are 
"  notwithstanding  familiar  to  us  in  converfation,  and  con-t 
"  ftantly  appealed  to  in  controverted  points  of  poetical 
talte,    Thele  1  have  fludioufly  avoided,  and  confined  my- 
«k  felf,  in  the  general,  to  fome  of  the  better  parts  of  the 
i<  unfortunate  few  who  ftilj  remain  unpopular,  and  of  whom 
"  I  may  fafely  affirm,  that  they  may  rind  foils  in  many 
f*  writers,  who,  through  accident  and  partiality,  flill  linger 
M  amongli  the  favourites  of  the  day,"    In  this  iele&ion., 
extracts  trom  the  older  dramatic  writer?,  except jn  a  very, 
few  inliances,  are  not  admitted  :  the  author  has  very  juftly 
obferved,  that  they  afford  a  field  fufficiently  wide  of  them- 
felves  to  form  a  complete  work.    Mr.  Hcndley's  talents  and 
particular  turn  for  this  fpecies  of  reading,  incline  us  to 
wifh,  after  he  has  finiihed  his  prefent  undertaking,  that 
he  would  favour  the  world  with  a  dramatic  compilation. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  enters  into  a  comparifon 
between  our  ancient  writers  and  thole  properly  callqd  mo- 
dern. He  con  riders  them  under  the  heads  of  language, 
verification,  ilyle,  fentiment,  and  imagery  ;  and  is  llrongly 
tempted,  in  all  thele  points,  to  give  the  palm  to  the  former. 
Even  in  verjificatioj}  he  feems  to  aliert  their  fupcriority; 
and,  becaule  he  is  convinced  that  his  ancient  Dulcinea  rather 
hobblcs  in  her  gait,  he  would  perluade  us  that  the  eafe,  ele- 
gance, and  fwimming  air  of  the  modern  mule  is  nothing 


*  As  Chaucer,  Sbakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Hilton, 
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but  trick,  affeclation,  and  infipidity.    In  this  humour,  nq 
wonder  he  looks  upon  Pope  with  an  evil  eye,  and  fays  (we, 
hope  he  will  think,  upon  reflexion),  ibmewhat  too  harfhly, 
that,  "  Of  rhyme  has  he  not  made  a  rattle,  and  of  verfe  a 
"  plaything  ?"   There  is  a  petulance  in  the  expreflion  ot 
this  award  which  renders  it  difgufting.    The  world  is  not, 
in  this  way,  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  rnan  whofe  tafte  and 
judgment  were  confpicuoufly  preeminent,  and  who  has  even 
excelled  in  poetical  beauties  ot  the  higheft  clafs,  was  a  mere 
fyllable-monger.    The  editor  of  "  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry 
has  an. undoubted  right  to  think  for  himfejf;  we  have  no 
defire  that  he  mould  be  "  biafTed  by  the  cant  of  authority, 
"  or  (hackled  in  the  trammels  of  bigotry  and  fyftem but 
we  wiih  him  to  remember,  that  fome  refpeel:  is  due  to  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  that  modefty,  and  flrong  reaibnjng,  not 
harfh  exprefEons,  become  the  perlon  who  would  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  world  of  tafte.    To  place  things  of  the 
fame  kind  together,  and  to  have  done  with  this  diiagreeable 
part  of  our  office,  we  fhall  juft  notice  a  fimilar  criticifm. 
upon  Hammond  :  "  This  little  piece  is  worth  all  the  unr 
*  manly,  Jnivelling  elegies  that  Hammond  ever  wrote.'* 
Vol,  11.  p.  161.    Hammond  can  only  be  confldered  as  the 
tranflator  or  imitator  of  Tibullus  ;  and  in  this  view  he  has 
merit.    The  ideas  are  the  property  of  the  Roman  poet*  tq, 
whom  the  epithets  of  unmanly  and  fnivelling  (fuch  as  they 
are)  muft  equally  apply ;  whether  they  apply  juftly,  let  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  approbation  of  ages,  determine^ 
On  perufing  this  note  we  eagerly  turned  to  the  *«  little 
piece"  alluded  to,  and  thus  exalted  into  fuch  diftindtion,  by 
Mr.  Headley.    We  confefs  our  difappointment ;  we  could 
dilcover  none  of  that  fuperiqr  merit  which  it  is  faid  to 
poflefs.    We  fhall  lay  it  before  the  public;  fome  of  our 
readers  may  perhaps  excel  us  in  the  powers  of  difcern^ 
„  ihent, 

«  The  LEGACY. 

*  My  deareft  love?  when  thou  and  I  muft  part, 
And  th*  icy  hand  of  death  (hall  feize  that  heart 
Which  is  all  thine ;  within  fome  fpacious  will 
1*11  leave  no  blanks  for  legacies  to  fill : 

•  Tis  my  ambition  to  dye  one  of  thofe 
Who  but  himfelf  hath  nothing  to  difpofe. 
And,  fmce  that  is  already  thine,  what  need 
j  to  re -give  it  by  fome  newer  deed  ? 

Vet  take  it  once  again;  free  circumftance 
Does  oft  the  value  of  mean  things  advance : 

Who 
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Who  thus  repeats  what  he  bequeathe  before, 

f  reclaims  his  bount)  richer  th;:n  his  (lore. 

£ut  let  me  not  upon  my  love  bellow 

What  is  not  worth  the  giving     I  do  ow 

6omewhat  to  dull ;  my  bodies  pampcr'd  care 

Jiungry  corruption  and  the  worm  (hall  lhare. 

That  mouldVing  relic,  which  in  earth  mull  lie, 

Would  prove  a  gilt  of  horrour  to  thine  eie. 

With  this  call  ragge  of  my  mortalitie 

JLet  all  my  faults  and  crrours  buried  be. 

And  as  thy  fear-cloth  rots,  fo  may  kind  fate 

Thofe  worft  acts  of  my  life  incinerate. 

He  (hall  in  ftory  fill  a  glorious  room 

Whole  alhes  and  whofe  iins  fleep  in  one  tomb. 

If  now  to  my  cold  hearfe  thou  deign  to  bring 

Some  nuking  fighs  as  thy  la  ft  offering, 

My  peacefull  exequies  are  crowu'd,  nor  (hall 

I  a(k  more  honour  at  my  funcrall. 

Thou  wilt  more  richly  'balm  me  with  thy  tears 

Then  all  the  nard  fagrant  Arabia  bears. 

And  as  the  Paphinn  queen  by  her  griefs  (how'r 

Brougnt  up  her  dead  lover's  fpirit  in  a  flowV; 

So  by  thofe  precious  drops  rain'd  from  thine  eies. 

Out  of  my  dull  P  may  fome  virtue  rife  ! 

And,  like  thy  better  genius,  thee  attend, 

Till  thpu  in  my  dark  period  (halt  end. 

Laitly,  my  conftant  truth  let  me  commend 

To  him  thou  ch oo felt  next  to  be  thy  friend. 

For  (witnefs  all  things  good)  I  would  not  have 

Thy  youth  ancj  beauty  married  to  my  grave ; 

"{would  (hew  thou  didft  repent  the  ftyle  of  wife 

Should'ft  tjiuu  relapfe  into  a  fingle  life. 

They  with  prcpofterous  grief  the  world  delude 

Who  mourn  for  their  loft  mates  in  folitude ; 

Since  widowhood  more  ftrongly  doth  enforce 

The  much  lamented  lot  of  their  divorce. 

Themfelves  then  of  their  lo(Tes  guilty  are 

Who  may,  yet  will  not  fuffer  a  repaiie. 

Thofe  were  barbarian  wives  who  did  invent 

Weeping  to  death  at  th*  hufband's  monument ; 

But  in  more  civil  rites  (he  doth  approve 

Her  firft  who  ventures  on  a  fecond  love; 

For  elfe  it  may  be  thought,  if  (he  refrain, 

She  fped  fo  ill  (he  durlt  not  trie  again. 

Up  then,  my  love,  and  choofe  fome  worthier  one 

Who  may  iupply  my  room  when  I  am  gone  : 

So  will  the  flock  of  our  affeclion  thrive 

No  lefs  in  death  then  were  1  ftill  alive ; 

And  in  my  urne  I  (hall  rejoyce  that  I 

£m  both  teiUtow  thus  and  legacie,' 
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This  is  the  poem  which,  by  implication,  is  exalted 
•  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.' 

To  us  there  appears  in  it  neither  poetical  beauty,  nor  that 
plaintive  tendernefs,  which  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  elegy, 
rhe  author,  Dr.  King,  through  the  muft  of  his  poem,  falls 
into  that  quaintnefs  which  was  the  prevailing  fault  of  the 
old  writers.  He  confellcs  that  he  had  already  given  him- 
felf  to  his  wife,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  not  neceflary 
to  repeat  the  gift,  but  fays  that  he  will  notwithstanding  be- 
flow  himfelf  upon  her  once  more,  becaufe 

•  Who  thus  repeats  what  he  bequeathed  before, 
Proclaims  his  bounty  richer  than  his  (lore.' 

But  what  is  this  felf  which  he  bequeaths  ?  It  is  not  his  body, 
for  that,  he  tells  us,  muft  be  worms-meat;  neither  is  it  his 
foul ;  for,  befides  his  not  mentioning  it,  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  he  hoped,  after  his  de3th,  it  would  lie  in  Abraham's, 
and  not  in  his  wife's,  bofom.  What  is  then  this  felf  which 
he  bequeaths  ?  We  can  difcern  nothing  of  the  kind,  except 
it  be  a  certain  fprite,  which  he  calls  "  fome  virtue,"  which, 
by  the  help  of  "  precious  drops  rain'd  from"  the  m  eies"  of 
his  wife,  is  to  rife  "out  of  his  duft,"  and  be  her  *'  better 
genius"  to  her  grave !  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  contains 
the  ftrongeft  herefy  againft  the  paffion  of  love;  and  is  there- 
fore introduced  with  ihe  utmofl  impropriety,  when  the  writer 
meant  to  paint  the  natural  effects  of  that  paflion.  We 
appeal  to  every  true  lover  whether  he  does  not  fhrink  frorn 
the  idea  of  a  fuccefTor,  and  endeavour  to  banilh  the  un- 
yrelcome  thought.  Could  he,  a  mid  ft  the  ardours  of  love, 
arid  in  defpair  at  a  final  Reparation,  ever  bring  himfelf  to 
recommend  a  future  hufband  to  his  beloved  ?  Love  is  a 
mifer  ;  he  cannot  part  with  his  hoard  ;  he  would  keep  even 
what  he  cannot  enjoy.  As  Dr.  King  employs  above  one 
fhird  of  his  poem  in  this  prepofterous  recommendation,  in- 
ftead  of  the  applaufe  which  has  been  fo  lavifhly  beftowed, 
his  verfes  will  meet  with  the  difapprobation  of  every  man  of 
tafte.  Inftead  of  love,  he  feems  to  have  wifhed  to  exhibit 
Jhe  effe&s  of  good  common-fenfe  in  the  commerce  of  the 
fexes.  In  that  cafe,  had  he  verfified  the  well-known  ftory 
pf  the  butcher  and  his  wife,  his  pi&ure  would  have  been 
more  complete,  as  the  wile  there  poflelTes  as  much  good 
fenfe  as  her  hufband  ;  and,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  why 
fhould  the  ladies  be  deprived  of  their  fhare  ?  We  fhall  relate 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  any  poet,  who,  having  turned  it  into 
rhyme,  may  choofe  to  pals  it  upon  the  world  for  a  patfionate 
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and  pathetic  tale.  A  butcher,  on  his  death-bed,  who  had 
always  bad  an  eye  to  the  main-chance,  willing  that  his  wife  / 
and  his  bufinefs  mould  not  luffer  by  his  death,  and  having 
a  good  opinion  of  his  man  John,  recommended  him  to  hi* 
fpoufe  as  a  fucceffor  in  his  Ihop  and  bed  ;  "  for  that  John 
"  was  a/ober,  pains-taking  man."  So  far  the  butcher  and 
the  doctor  agree.    But  the  ltory  of  the  butcher  far  outftrips 

The  Legacy,"  as  is  apparent  from  the  fequel.  The  good 
woman  replied,  in  the  lame  ftyle  of  fober  common-fenfe* 
"  Mind,  my  dear,  mind  thy  precious  foul ;  John  and  I 
"  have  already  fettled  that  matter."  \Ve  cannot  finim  this 
fubject  better  than  by  recommending  to  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  of  Mr.  Head  ley  a  note  of  his  own  on  the  criticifms 
of  Dr.  Johnfon  :  "  The  acrimony  of  Dr.  Johnfbn's  poetical 
^  criticifms  has  been  univerfally  reprobated}  but  the  un- 
"  accountable  infelicity  with  which  he  has  dealt  out  his 
"  coftive  praife  to  particular  quotations  in  the  courfe  of  his 
"  lives,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary." 

To  return  to  the  introduction  :  Mr.  Headley  appears  to 
have  ceniured  modern  poets  with  too  little  referve,  and  to. 
have  applauded  beyond  meafure  that  clafs  of  old  writers 
which  is  the  object  of  his  fele&ion.  That  thefe  elder  poets 
have  many  detached  beauties  we  are  willing  to  allow;  beau* 
ties  that  muft  be  relived  in  every  age  ;  our  praife  can  go  no 
farther.  Whoever  attempts  a  regular  perufal  of  their  works 
will  meet,  almoft  in  every  page,  with  fomething  ridiculous 
or  difgufting,  or  both.  We  have  juft  turned  to  a  paffage  by 
chance  which  will  fufficiently  exemplify  our  observation, 
Jt  is  an  extract  from  Warner,  entitled  "  A  Reconciliation 
"  effected  between  the  two  brothers  Brenn  and  Baline,  at  the 
"  Interceffion  of  their  Mother  Conuvenna."  The  mother 
thus  addrefTes  the  hoftile  brothers  : 

*  My  fonnes,  fweet  fonnes,  attend  my  words,  your  mother'? 
wordes  attend, 

And,  for  I  am  your  mother,  doe  conclude  I  am  your  frend  : 
I  cannot  counfell,  but  intreate,  nor  yet  L  can  intreate 
But  as  a  woman,  and  the  fame  whofe  blood  was  once  your  meats. 
Hence  had  you  milke  ((he  bear'd  her  paps),  thefe  arms  did  hug 
you  oft; 

Thefe  filed  hands  did  <wipe>  did  wrap,  did  rocke,  and  lay  ye 
foftj 

Thefe  lips  did  khTe,  or  eyes  did  weep,  if  that  ye  were  unqueat  j 
Then  ply  I  did  with  fong,  or  fighes,  with  dance,  with  tung,  or 
teate."  Vol.11,  p.  130. 

The  reader  of  tafte  will  obferve  that  the  poet,  like  too 
many  of  his  ancient  brethren,  in  heaping  up  circumftances 

without 
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without  fele&ion,  has  introduced  one  which  is  at  once  ri- 
diculous and  difgufting,  We  dare  fay  even  Mr.  Headley 
would  not  recommend  "  thefe  fyled  hands  did  wipe1*  as  a 
flower  "  frefh  from  the  gardens  of  nature  *,"  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  our  modern  parterre, 

After  the  introduction,  the  author  prefents  us  witti  "  Bio- 
graphical Sketches''  of  the  writers  from  whom  he  has  made 
his  felecYion.  Thefe  are  ftiort,  but  fufficiently  accurate.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  forae  good  criticifm  is  occafionally 
introduced,  which  proves  that  Mr.  Headley  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  his  fubject,  and  that  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  buiinels 
he  has  undertaken. 

The  feleftions  confift  of  "  Defcriptive,  pathetic,  moral, 
and  didactic  Pieces  ;"  of  "  Elegies  and  Epitaphs  of  u  Son- 
nets and  Speeches  and  **  Mifcellaneous*'  Extracts.  To 
enable  our  readers  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  entertain- 
ment they  are  to  expect,  we  mail  inlert  one  or  two  extracts 
as  a  fpecimen  ; 

•The  SHEPHERDS  LIFE.    By  Phineas  Fletcher, 

«  Thrice,  Oh  thrke  happie  mepherd's  life  and  ftate, 

When  courts  are  happineife  unhappie  pawns  ( 

His  cottage  low,  and  fafely  humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  fortune,  with  her  fcorns  and  fawns ; 
No  feared  treafon  breaks  his  quiet  deep : 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep; 

Himfelf  as  innocent  as  are  his  fimple  Iheep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  threed 
Draw  out  their  filken  lives ;  nor  filken  pride : 
His  lambes  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  di'd  ; 

No  emptie  hopes,  no  courtly  fears,  him  fright  j 
No  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  | 
'  But  fweet  content  exiles  both  mjferie  and  fpite. 

Jnftead  of  malic  and  bafe  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  firft  falute  my  lord's  uprilej 
,  •    The  cheerfull  lark  wakes  him  with  early  longs, 
And  birds  fweet  whittling  notes  unlock  his  eyes  ; 

In  countrey  playes  is  all  the  ftrife  he  ufes, 

Or  fing  or  dance  unto  the  rurall  mufes ; 
And,  but  in  muficks  fports,  all  difference  refufes. 


*  Poetry,  "  of  a  century  and  a  half  back,  appears  as  a  garland 
Frefti  fwuk  the  gardens  of  nature."   Introduction,  p.  25. 
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His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 

Is  full  of  thoufand  fweets  and  rich  content ; 

The  fmooth-leav'd  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 

With  coolcrt  ftiades,  till  noon-tide's  rage  is  fpent: 
His  life  is  neither  toft  in  boift'rous  feas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  loft  in  flochfull  eafe ; 

Pleas'd  and  full  bleft  he  lives,  when  he  bis  God  can  pleafr. 

His  bed  of  wool  yeelds  fafe  and  quiet  fleeps, 
While  by  his  fide  his  faithfull  fpoufe  hath  place; 
His  little  fonne  into  his  bofome  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face : 

Never  his  humble  houfe  or  Hate  torment  him ; 

Lefle  he  could  iike,  if  Ieffe  his  God  had  (ent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies  green  turfs  with  graflie  tombe  content  him.' 

•  The    QJJ  £  S  T  I  O  N. 
«  Being  alked  the  Occafion  of  his  White  Head  he  anfwereth  thus: 

«  Where  feething  fighes  and  forow  fobbes 
Hath  flaine  the  flippes  that  nature  fet; 
And  (kalding  mowers  with  ftony  throbes, 
The  kindly  fappe  from  them  hath  fet : 
What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  thought  hath  thrird  and  throwne  his  fpeares, 

To  hurt  the  hart  that  harmeth  him  not, 

And  groning  griefe  hath  ground  forth  teares,  % 

Myne  eyne  to  fteyne,  my  face  to  fpot ; 

What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 

Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  pinching  payne  himfelfe  has  plafte, 
There  peace  with  pleafures  were  pofleft ; 
And  where  the  walles  of  wealth  lye  wafte, 
And  povertye  in  them  is  preft ; 
What  wonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
,    Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Where  wretched  woe  will  weave  her  webbe, 
Where  care  the  clewe  can  catcn\and  catt, 
And  floodes  of  joy  are  fallen  to  ebbe 
So  lee  that  life  may  not  long  laft  ; 
What  woonder  then  though  that  you  fee 
Upon  my  head  white  heares  to  be. 

Thefe  heares  of  age  are  meffengers 
Which  bidde  me  fait,  repent,  and  pray  j 
They  be  of  death  the  harbingers 
That  doOth  prepare  and  dreffe  the  way  ; 
Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  fee 
tjpon  my  head  fuch  heares  to  be. 


They 
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They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length 

Haw  farre  my  race  is  for  to  runnc  j 

They  fay  my  youth  is  fled  with  ftrength, 

And  how  olde  age  is  weake  begufme ; 

The  which  I  feele,  and  you  may  fee  \ 

Upon  my  head  fach  lines  to  be. 

They  be  the  (fringes  of  fober  found, 
AVhofe  muficke  is  harmonicall ; 
Their  tunes  declare  a  time  from  ground 
1  came,  and  how  thereto  I  mall : 
Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  fee 
Upon  my  head  fuch  ftringes  to  be. 

*  * 

God  graunt  to  thofe  who  white  heares  have, 
No  worfe  them  take  then  I  have  ment ; 
That,  after  they  be  layde  in  grave, 
Their  foules  may  joy  their  lives  have  fpent. 
God  graunt  that  you  like  wife  may  fee 
Upon  your  head  fuch  heares  to  be  V 

•VERSES  by  QUEEN  ELIZABETH; 

Which,  if  genuine,  mew  that  flic  had  conceived  a  Paffion  for 
Monfieur,  the  King  of  France's  Brother. 

*  I  greeve,  and  dare  not  (hew  my  difcontent, 

I  love,  and  yet  am  forft  to  feeme  to  hate j 

1  doe,  yet  dare  not  fay  I  ever  meant ; 

I  feem  ftarke  mute,  but  inwardly  doe  prate ; 
I  am  and  not,  I  freeze  and  yet  am  burn'd. 
Since  from  myfelf  my  other  felfe  1  turn'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  (haddowe  in  the  fune, 
Followes  me  fliinge,  flies  when  I  purfue  it, 
Standes  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done ; 
This  too  lamiliar  care  does  make  me  rue  it ; 

No  meanes  I  finde  to  rid  him  from  my  breft, 
.  Till  by  the  end  of  thinges  it  be  fuppreft. 

Some  gentler  paflions  Aide  into  my  minde, 

For  I  am  fofte  and  made  of  meltinge  fnowe ; 

Or  be  more  cruel),  Love,  and  fo  be  kynd, 

Let  mee  or  flote  or  finke,  be  high  or  lowe, 

Or  let  me  live  with  fome  more  fweete  content. 
Or  dye,  and  foe  forget  what  love  ere  meant.* 

•SONNET.    By  Drayton. 

«  Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kifs  and  part ; 
Nay*  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my  heart, 
That  thus  fo  cleanly  I  myfelf  can  free, 

*  From  the  Paradife  of  Dayntie  Devifes. 

Shake 
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Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows  5 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 

Be  it  not  feen,  in  either  of  our  brow?, 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now,  at  the  lad  gafp  of  love's,  lateft  breath; 

When  his  pulfe  tailing  pailion  fpeechlefs  lies  1 

'When  faith  is  kne  li'  g  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  innocence  is  clofing  up  his  eyes ; 

Now  if  thou  would'rt,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might/ft  him  yet  recover,* 

♦SONNET.     By  Orvmmono. 

■ 

*  Looke  how  the  flowre,  which  lingringlie  doth  fade, 
The  morning's  darling  late,  the  fommer's  queeoe, 
Spoyl'd  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  frelh  and  greene* 
As  high  as  it  did  raife,  bowes  low  the  head  ; 
1        Right  fo  my  life  (contentments  being  dead, 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  onelie  feene) 
With  fwiftcr  fpeede  declines  than  earft  it  fpred, 
And  (blalhed)  fcarce  now  fliowes  what  it  hath  bcene. 
As  doth  the  pilgrime  therefore  whom  the  night 
By  darknefle  would  imprifon  on  his  way, 
Think  on  thy  home,  (my  foule),  and  thinke  aright 
Of  what  yet  relies  thee  of  life's  wafting  day ; 

Thy  funne  poftes  weftward,  patted  is  thy  morne, 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born.' 

In  the  notes  fubjoined  to  thefe  volumes  the  author  dif- 
covers  a  confidcrable  fhare  of  various  knowledge,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  poets,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. To  thofe  who  are  fond  of  tracing  fimilar  thoughts 
and  expreflions  through  the  works  of  different  authors,  they 
will  afford  much  entertainment  and  information. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  feleftion,  notwithftanding  fbme  an- 
cient rubbifh  which  has  been  introduced,  and  which  might 
have  been  difpenfed  with,  does  credit  to  the  editor;  who, 
though  fbmetimes  miftaken,  poffefles  learning,  acutenefs, 
and  tafte.  As  his  friends,  we  advile  him  to  pay  lefs  atten- 
tion to  uneflential  and  faulty  ornament  in  his  compofition  \ 
and  more  to  the  fuaviter  in  modo  in  his  ©riticiim.  We  wifl 
venture  to  predia  that  an  alteration  in  both  theie  points  will 
do  no  injury  to  his  future  publications. 


•  This  paffion  tot. brilliancies  is  moft  confpicuous  in  the  introdu&ioB- 
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Art.  HI.   The  Speeches  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  Hou/e  of  Commons 
8vo.  6s.  boards*   London,  1786. 

THE  political  careef  of  Mr.  Wilkes  contains  as  much  va- 
riety and  viciflitude  as  that  of  any  modern  ftatefrnan, 
even  in  this  age  ot  coalitions.  He  attacked  his  ibvereign, 
foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  as  much  exceeding  what  had  formerly  been  known 
in  England  as  Engliih  liberty  exceeds  that  of  other  nations. 
The  illegal  attempts  made  againit  him  by  the  miniftry 
added  to  his  confequence  ;  he  was  raifed  by  the  whirlwind 
of  faction.  The  reverie  of  Charles  the  Firft,  from  being  a 
martyr  he  became  a  king ;  and,  inverted  with  the  majefty  of 
the  people,  enjoyed  longer  and  louder  huzzaas  and  acclamations 
than  any  other  monarch  ever  received,  either  on  the  theatre 
or  on  the  throne.  He  raifed  or  inflamed  a  party  that  drove 
one  of  the  moft  virtuous  men,  but  unfortunate  minifters, 
that  ever  this  country  was  blefTed  or  curled  with,  from  the 
councils  of  his  fovereign.  To  oppofe  his  influence,  and 
check  his  career,  the  ableft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  con- 
tradicted their  former  decifions ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons violated  the  firft  principles  of  the  conftitution.  When 
expelled  from  that  houfe,  the  divinity  of  the  people  ftill 
protected  him ;  and,  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  he 
lived  to  enjoy  one  of  the  moft  complete  triumphs  which  can 
be  experienced  or  imagined.  Parliament  expunged  from  its 
records  the  fentence  ot  his  expulfion ;  3nd  he  was  courted 
by  that  very  fovereign  whofe  throne  he  had  fhaken.  After 
having,  been  the  inftrument  of  lopping  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, and  extending  as  well  as  alcertaining  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjecl,  he  was  converted  into  a  loyal  courtier,  and  was 
as  much  diftinguifhed  at  St.James's  palace  as  he  had  formerly 
been  on  the  huttings. 

This  volume  contains  the  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
January  1775  to  December  1783.  Though  not  an  orator  of 
the  firft  ciais,  his  fpeeches  are  marked  with  an  originality 
and  boldnefs  of  manner,  and  difcover  an  intelligent  and  fer- 
vid mind.  His  fpeech  on  the  motion  that  was  made  in 
May  1778,  "  That  the  Houfe  of  Commons  rciblve  itfelf 
«•  into  a  committee  to  confider  the  condition  of  the  army 
«  which  furrendered  themfelves  priibners,  on  convention, 
•*  at  Saratoga,  and  by  what  means  General  Hurgoyne,  wh6 
"  commanded  that  army,  and  was  included  in  that  conven- 
"  tion,  was  releafcd,  and  is  returned  to  England,"  contains 
foiue  curious  particulars  of  that  famous  general,  who  is  now 
4  one 
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one  of  the  members  of  die  committee  for  condu&ing  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings.  General  Gates,  whole  ho- 
nourable conduct. is  extolled  by  General  Burgoyne,  thus 
writes  concerning  the  latter  to  the  prefident  of  Congrefs  : 
"  The  horrid  murders  and  fcalpings,  paid  for  and  encou- 
u  raged  by  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne,  previous  to  his 
"  deteat  at  Bennington,  will  for  ever  (tain  the  honour  of  the 
"  Britifh  arms.  In  one  houfe  the  parents,  with  fix  chil- 
u  dren,  were  moft  cruelly  butchered ;  and  this  polite  macaroni 
u  paid  ten  dollars  for  each  of  their  fcalps.  Heaven  has,  I 
u  hope,  in  ftore  Tome  punilhment  for  fuch  unheard-of 
"  crimes." 

The  proclamation  of  Major-General  Schuyler  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Caftleton,  &c.  is  nolefs  remarkable :  "  Whereat 
44  Lieutenant- General  Burgoyne  did  require  you  to  fend, 
"  from  yourfeveral  townmips,  deputations,  confifting  of  ten 
"  per fons9  to  meet  Colonel  Skeens  at  Caflletown,  for  fun- 
"  dry  purpofes,  and  that  you  were  not  to  fail  in  obedience 
*'  under  pain  of  military  execution  ;  whatever,  my  coun- 
"  trymen,  may  be  the  oltenfible  reaibns  for  fuch  meeting, 
"  it  is  evident  the  enemy  mean  to  prevail  on  you  to  forfake 
S(  the  cauie  of  your  country,  and  to  afiilt  them  in  forcing 
**  flavery  on  America ;  to  bring  on  you  that  mifery  which 
"  their  promifes  of  prote&ion  drew  on  fuchxrf  the  deluded 
*'  inhabitants  of  New  Jerfey  as  were  weak  enougkto  conride 
**  in  them,  and  whom  they  fbon  treated  with  fuch  wanton* 
4i  barbarity  as  hitherto  has  not  even  dif graced  barbarians.  7hej 
*c  cruelly  butchered,  zvithout  dijlinclion  to  age  or  fex ;  ra- 
"  ttiflxd-  children  from  ten  to  ivomen  of  eighty  years  of  age  j 
"  they  burnt,  pillaged,  and  deftroyed,  whatever  came  into  their 
<c  power ;  nor  did  thofc  edifices  dedicated  to  the  Almighty  ejeape 
"  their  facrilegicus  fury" 

The  declaration  of  Congrefs,  in  May  1778,  is  no  left 
emphatic:  *«  The  courfe  of  the  army  under  General  Bur- 
goyne is  marked  by  rapine  and  devaftation.  Thoufands, 
without  diftincrion  of  age  or  fex,  have  been  driven  from 
their  peaceful  abodes  to  encounter  the  rigours  of  inclc* 
"  ment  ieafbns;  and  the  face  of  heaven  hath  been  infill  ted 
*'  by  the  wanton  conflagration  of  defencelefs  towns.  Their 
"  victories  have  been  followed  by  the  cool  murder  of  men 
*'  no  longer  able  to  refilt ;  and  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the 
u  firft  act  ot  carnage,  have  been  expofed  by  cold,  hunger, 
"  and  nakednels,  to  wear  out  a  milerable  exiflence  in  the 
•«  tedious  hours  of  confinement,  or  to  become  the  deftroyers 
"  of  their  countrymen,  their  friends^  perhaps  (dreadful  idea!) 
"  of  th<z\t  parents  or  children'' ' 
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In  June  1777,  according  to  his  own  ftatement,  <c  he 
"  gave  a  war-feaft  to  the  Indians  according  to  their  own 
««  cuftom that  is,  authorifed  their  horrid  ceremony  of 
drinking  human  blood  out  of  the  {kulls  of  their  enemies  ; 
gave  them  his  iarv£k>n  to  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  flain, 
and  take  the  fcalps  of  the  dead  ;  and,  in  a  proclamation 
written  by  himfelf,  talks  "  of  giving  a  Jtrctch  to  the  Indian 
"  forces  \  of  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  jiate  \  of  the  meffen- 
«<  gen  of  wrath,  of  devajiation,  f amine  and  every  concomitant 
•«  horror." 

While  we  fliudder  at  thefe  enormities,  we  almoft  forget 
the  fatal  and  ignominious  convention  at  Saratoga,  which 
armed  France  and  Spain  in  the  caufe  of  America,  and  was 
the  occafion  of  all  the  dilaiters  that  followed.  Was  it  for  hit 
humanity,  gentknefs,  and  mercy,  that  a  certain  commander 
was  fele&ed  by  the  tuifdom  of  parliament  to  inquire  into 
Indian  delinquencies?  Or  was  it  becauie  the  furrender  of 
an  Engiiih  army  contributed  to  feparate  from  us  for  ever 
our  dominions  in  the  Weft,  that  he  was  appointed  to  im- 
peach and  criminate  the  man  who  preferred  our  empire  in 
the  Eatt? 

As  a  fpecimen  *A  the  reafoning  and  eloquence  of  Mr, 
Wilkes  we  fhall  prefent  an  extracl  to  the  reader  of  his  fpeech. 
on  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill : 

•  This  bill,  Sir,  appears  to  me  to  violate  the  national  faith  in  a 
♦  high  degree,  for  it  annihilates  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-fndia  Com- 
pany ;  a  charter  porchafed  of  the  poblic,  and  fecored  by  the  fanelion 
of  parliament.   The  violation  of  the  American  charters,  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  lofs  of  our  empire  in  the  Weft,  would  have 
deterred  any  minifters  lefs  raft,  lefs  impetuous,  from  this  dangerous 
experiment  of  tampering  with  charters.    Not  a  corporation  in  the 
kingdom,  not  a  charter,  not  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  not  a 
deed,  not  a  contract,  not  a  document,  not  a  fecurity,  no  fpecies  of 
property,  can  be  fafe  againft  bold,  violent,  unprincipled  men  acting 
thus  in  the  plenitude  and  wantonnefs  of  power.   This  charter  di4 
not  owe  its  birth  to  the  foo'ifh  paflions  and  prepoflefllons,  or  the  mad 
prodigality,  of  any  of  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  or  Stuarts,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  crouching,  fervile  courtier,  or  knavifti,  intercfted  depen- 
dent.   It  was  a  fair  purchafe  made  of  the  public,  an  equal  compact 
for  reciprocal  advantages  between  the  nation  at  large  and  the  body 
of  the  proprietors.    7  he  purchafe  money  has  been  actually  received 
by  the  public ;  and  con'equently  the,  proprietors  have  a  juft  claim  to 
what  was  ftipulated  in  their  favour.    I  agree,  Sir,  that  there  is  no 
charter  which  may  not  be  forfeited  by  delinquency  but  the  charters 
of  the  city  of  London,  for  they  are  excepted  by  an  exprefs  act  of 
our  glorious  Deliverer,  from  the  neceffity  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  capital ;  but  no  delinquency  of  any  kind  is  now  made  a  charge 
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againft  the  Eaft-India  directors,  proprietors,  or  any  of  their  fervants. 
The  diftrefs  ot^their  circumftances  aione  was  allcdgcd  as  warranting 
fuch  a  bill.    I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  fome  particular  fervants 
of  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of  enormous  crimes  in  the  Eaft.  Is 
that  a  reafon  for  punifhing  the  directors  and  proprietors  in  Leadenhall- 
Street  ?    Has  the  leaft  degree  of  guilt  been  imputed  to  them  ?  I  wifh 
rather  to  add  to  their  powers  over  their  own  fervants ;  and  then  lam 
fatisfied  that  guilt  of  the  decpeft  dye  would  fpeedily  be  followed  with 
the  moft  exemplary  puniihment.    I  fee  no  objection  to  giving  the 
directors  mod  of  the  powers  of  this  bill,  but  think  that  it  would  be 
highly  politic.    Let  me  ftate  to  the  recollection  of  the  Houfe  a  re- 
cent tranfaction,  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  Company,  and  the  na- 
tional honour,  were  deeply  wounded.    When,  after  every  poflible 
delay,  the  authors  of  the  late  revolution  at  Madrafs,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  murder  of  Lord  Pigot,  were  brought  into  an  Englifli  court  of 
j uk* ice,  and  a  jury  pronounced  them  guilty,  what  was  the  fentence  ? 
A  trifling  muld,  and  not  an  hour's  imbriibnmcnt.    The  fine,  which 
they  paid  in  court,  was  fcarcely  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  fpoils  of  a  wicked 
ufurpation  of  the  fupreme  government,  both  civil  and  military,  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  the  governor.    The  public  were  infulted, 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  by  a  vain  orientation  of  what  the.  criminals 
were  prepared  to  have  difgorged,  before  the  fears  of  their  troubled 
confeiences  were  quieted  by  a  folemn  mockery  of  juftice.    Such  a 
condud  marked  the  partial  and  feeble  hand  of  the  law  at  home*  for 
furely,  Sir,  fuch  crimes  called  for  fe  verity  again  ft  the  daring  perpe- 
trators, as  well  as  to  deter  future  delinquents.    They  may  from  this 
lenity  learn,  with  perfect,  fafcty  and  immenfe  profit,  to  perpetrate  the 
trifling  crimes  of  mutiny,  rebellion,  and  murder,  difgorging  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

«  I  have  no  objection,  I  confefs,  to  retraining  the  Eaft-  India 
Company  to  the  primary  object  of  their  charter,  to  their  original 
views  of  commerce,  with  a  proper  power  over  their  own  fervants. 
I  little  relilh  the  idea  of  a  few  merchants  governing,  as  fovereigns, 
the  three  powerful  ftates  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa.  It  is  incon- 
filter t  with  political  order,  and  the  fubordination  of  Britifh  fubjec"ls. 
The  Jefuits  were  juftly  expelled  from  almoft  every  government  in  the 
old  and  new  world,  not  from  a  fyliem  ef  filly  tenets,  which  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  them  believed  or  cared  about,  but  from  their 
attempting  to  eftablifti  the  imptrium  in  imperio,  which  no  Hate  ever 
furTcred  with  impunity.  I  venerate  the  wife  maxim  of  a  commercial 
policy  that,  while  it  is  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  forms  an  in. 
vincible  bulwark  by  the  ftrength  of  a  powerful  navy ;  but  I  d  etc  ft 
a  fcandalous,  heterogeneous  traffic  of  war  and  trade,  plunder  and 
commerce,  peculation  and  murder,  extortion,  rapine,  and  ccrruption. 
The  national  character  has  been  loft  in  Hindoftan.  Provinces  and 
kingdoms  have  been  bought  and  fold  by  the  A fiatic  generals  and  go- 
vernors of  the  Company,  againft  the  ftrongeft  orders  of  the  directors 
and  proprietors,  and  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  moft  harmlefs  princes 
who  have  ever  reigned,  fet  to  fale.  The  mifchief  focn  gains  Eu- 
rope 1  and  we  experience  at  home  all  the  calamitiei  which  Rome 
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{offered  in  the  declenfion  of  iicr  empire,  and  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter, from  the  Eaft.  We  are  ruined  by  the  luxury  and  venality  of 
Our  own  wretched,  dcfpicablc  offspring,  and  all  the  vice*  of  the 
Eaft,  which  they  propagate  here  too  fuccclsfally  when  they  return 
to  purchafe  protection  and  indemnity  for  their  crimes,  or  a  feat  in 
this  houfe  for  fale  to  a  corrupt  minuter.  I  therefore,  Sir,  highly 
approve  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  territorial  pofleffions  and 
revenues  of  India,  which  ought  to  depend  on  the  rlate ;  but  the  re- 
gulation of  all  commercial  concerns  1  (hall  ever  think  ought  to  red 
with  the  proprietors  and  directors.  This  is  their  province;  and  to 
this  they  are  as  competent  as  they  are  inadequate  to  dominion  and  the 
role  of  empires. 

«  Sir,  I  look  upon  this  bill  as  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  coalition. 
After  the  fatal  conferences  of  the  noble  lord's  attack  on  the  Ame- 
rican charters,  I  caunot  think  he  would  have  ventured  on  this  direct 
violation  of  the  franchiies  and  property  of  a  great  company,  if  he 
had  not  been  in  impious  league  with  lb  daring  a  colleague.  Not  a 
man  who  hears  me  can  believe  that  fuch  a  bill  had  ever  appeared  if 
the  wordy  war  had  gone  on  between  the  two  feaca  1'he  noble 
lord,  indeed,  had  made  fome  former  faint  attci  ;  >  find  u  v  a  ^ood 
while  call  a  longing  eye  on  the  fan-  prey,  bu;  h.  .jc;:  hi:.  oppo- 
nent. When  he  had  fecured  a  fit  acco.orJi'.v.  :s  in  s.  fnarc  of 
the  plunder  was  aJjultcd,  and  then  tic        L.-  j  ;if:- India 

Company  refolved.    The  duumvi-K  -..uro,  ..■     /  .      .  i  :  fhvuh,  or 
feriundo,  but  rapiundo,  meant  to  ^roec^i  .  >    •      i      :    *  ;ie  leisure 
and  conflfcation  of  all  monies,  fecurittcs  Kr  .  :      v. area, 

merchandifes,  8cc.  Sec.  Sec.  with  as  little  fcruplea:^  :=.»  t...---r  tunes,  any 
triumvirate,  or  decemvirate,  ever  ufed.* 

In  this  volume  the  intelligent  reader  will  remark  a 
/hrewdnels  of  intellect,  an  acutenels  of  reafoning,  a  con- 
(iderable  knowledge  of  Englilh  hillory,  and  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  republican  part  of  our  happy  conftitution.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  accjuirition  to  the  lover  of  political  anecdotes 
and  the  collector  of  parliamentary  records. 

The  appendix  contains  fome  curious  documents  to  efta- 
blifh  the  legality  of  the  marriages  of  their  royal  highnefle*. 
the  Dukes  of.  Gloucefler  and  Cumberland. 


Art,  JV.  Remarks  upon  Colonel  Fullartoifs  View  of  the  Englijh 
InUrcfts  in  India.  By  an  Officer,  late  in  the  Company  s  Ser- 
vice in  Bengal.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitched.  Stockdale.  Lon~ 
don,  1 787. 

*■ 

|N  our  Review  for  November  Iaft  we  made  fome  animaoV 
*  vedions  on  Colonel  Fulhrton's  book  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  our  ftriclures  confirmed  by  the  well-informed  and 
jttite  author  of  thi?  performance.    Ifi  a  dedication  to  the 
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officers  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  in  BengaJ, 
he  ft ates,  in  a  ftriking  manner,  the  important  fcrvices  they 
rendered  to  their  country  abroad,  and  the  unworthy  ana 
ignominious  return  they  have  met  with  at  home.  The  buf- 
ferings of  our  countrymen  in  India  have  been  paffed  as 
filenrTy  over  as  if  they  had  never  exiited  ;  and  even  the 
<leteiiable  conduct  of  M.  Suffrei-n,  which  was  never  men- 
tioned without  horror  in  Indoftan,  has  excited  neither  fur* 
prile  nor  refentment  in  Great-Britain.  Even  the  cruel  an4 
ignominious  tortures  inflicted  on  the  officers  and  General 
Mathews  at  Syringapatnam,  have  been  juftirled  by  Britifh 
pens  *,  while  the  imaginary  bufferings  of  the  natives* 
painted  with  the  colours  of  falfe  eloquence,  have  attracted 
{he  attention  and  the  fympathy  of  the  nation.  The  fol- 
lowing obfervations  and  facts  deferve  to  be  generally 
known: 

•*  How  egregioufly  have  we  been  miftaken  through  fife  f  It  is  im- 
pofiible  to  ujppofe  any  fociety  fo  perfect  as  that  fome  improper  per- 
sons (hail  not  gam  admittance  into  it;  bot  you  well  know  the  ge- 
neral character  of  our  fervice  j  the  wars  in  w&ch  we  have  been  en* 
gaged  were  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  humanity.  Prifoners  we 
never  retained  for  a  day,  except  they  were  wounded,  and  thofe  have 
been  attended  by  our  furgeons,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  tend  err 
fiefs  as  our  own  troops.  The  (e verities  exercifed  by  the  country  go- 
vernments are  unknown  amongft  us;  and  the  attachment  of  our  fe- 
poys  would,  toa^an  of  plain  fenfe,  be  a  convincing  proof  that  we 
are  generally  as  attentive  to  do  then*  Juftice  as  we  are  to  their  dis- 
cipline. Tkefe  fa&s  have  been  repeatedly  urged,  but  urged  in  vain! 
jSuch  is  tjie  love  of  humanity  which  prevails,  that  an  accomplifhed 
orator  has  kept  the  attention  of  four  hundred  gentlemen  awake  for 
£ve  hours  and  a  half  by  a  relation  of  circumtUnces-  whtcn  you  well 
-know  never  had  exigence.  A  man  of  humanity  in  England,  who 
mixes  in  the.  politer  circles,  is  a  very  different  being*  I  do  atiure 
you>  from  a  humane  man  amongft  us  in  India.  We  have  the  weak- 
nefs  to  fuppofe  that  a  humane  man  will  not  contract  debts  which  he 
knows  himfclf  unable  to  pay ;  that  he  will  attend  to  the  complaints 
of  thofe  immediately  under  his  authority  or  command  ;  and  that  he 
will  relieve  the  miferies  of  the  indigent  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power* 
No  country  in  the  world  affords  more  objects  of  real  diftrefs  than 
England.  Our  ftreets  are  crowded  with  beggars,  many  of  thena 
poor  wretches  who  would  labour  if  they  could  get  employment. 
Large  families  are  pining  with  want  in  every  quarter  of  the  metro* 
polis,  and  our  prifans  are  filled  with  unfortunate  debtors ;  but  thefe 
arc  objects  beneath  the  notice  of  a  modern  man  of  humanity,  while 
the  imaginary  fufFerings  of  two  eunuchs,  fubjeds  of  the  Nabob  of 

~> "  .   1  ■!■■■■„■,■•;■■       ■     ■  ,   

*  Vide  New  Annual  Regifter  for  1784. 
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Oude,  (who  at  this  hoar  enjoy  every  luxury  which,  from  their  fittu 
atic-ns,  tbey  are  capable  or  enjoying \  have  been  dwelt  upon  with 
a  pathos  which  equalled  the  fineft  performance  of  your  Calcutta  Rof- 
cius,  or  our  inimitable  Mrs.  Siddons. 

«  You  may  give  me  credit  when  I  allure  you  that  I  faw  a  great 
aflembly  melting  with  forrow,  when  the  tears  ihed,  and  the  groans 
uttered,  by  Behar  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn  in  their  dungeons  were  pa- 
thetically defcribed.  But  what  was  my  furprife  to  learn,  from  one 
of  our  brother  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  thefe  men,  that  their 
prifon  was  one  of  the  largeft  palaces  in  Fyzabad ;  and  that  they  had 
the  liberty  of  every  part  of  it,  and  alfo  of  its  ex  ten  five  gardens/ 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  men  of  talents  and  reflection,  for 
fuch  the  leaders  in  oppofition  undoubtedly  are,  mould  have 
prefumed  lb  much  on  the  public  credulity  as  to  advance 
glaring  faliehoods  which  can  eafily  be  refuted,  and  muft  ul- 
timately recoil  on  themfelves.  Their  transformation  of 
«4  one  of  the  largeft  palaces  in  Fyzabad,  and  its  adjacent 
"  gardens,"  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  dungeon,  is  of  a  piece 
with  their  other  mifreprefentations  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  India ;  and  the  denouement  of  thefe  poetical  and  political 
fables  mull  bring  on  a  cataitrophe  not  very  honourable  to  the 
authors. 

Having  made  fbme  obfervations  on  the  immediate  and 
remote  cauies  of  the  invafion  of  the  Carnatic,  the  author  of 
the  Remarks  conflders  Colonel  Fullarton's  account  of  Ben* 
gal,  and,  from  perfonal  observation,  refutes  every  afTertion 
that  he  had  advanced  with  regard  to  the  country,  the 
army,  and  the  civil  fervice.    That  Colonel  Fullarton,  on 
his  recent  return  from  India,  mould  have  been  lb  much 
miftaken  with  regard  to  the  Hate  of  that  country,  is  not  a 
little  furprifing.    Even  at  home  we  have  abundant  inform* 
ation  on  this  iubjecl.    For  many  years  paft  the  affairs  of 
India  have  been  the  fubjedt  of  parliamentary  inveftigation  ; 
fuch  a  prodigious  mafs  of  authentic  papers  and  accounts 
have  been  publimed  either  in  the  reports  of  the  committee,  or 
during  the  two  I  a  ft  feflions,  that  every  reader  may  form  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  prefent  and  former  Hate  of  Ben- 
gal,   The  letter  from  Sir  John  Macpherfon  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  1786,  delbribing  the  profperous  fituation  of  that  part 
of  India,  is  well  known.    Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr, 
Grenville,  the  three  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Fullarton  has 
dedicued  his  book,  have  frequently  ftated  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  the  fiourifliing  {late  of  Bengal,  and  its  infinite  im- 
portance to  Great-Britain. 

In  a  note,  p.  49,  Colonel  Fullarton  explains  his  extraor- 
dinary account  of  Bengal  by  a  confejjion  no  lefs  extraordi-r 
jaary  ;  «  The  preceding  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Bengal 
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<r-and  its  adjacent  territories,  are  not  the  rcfult  of  perfonal 
"  vbfervation ;  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  lefs  de- 
"  jcrving  attention  than  thofe  which  I  have  to  offer  on  the 
"  affairs  of  Coromandel."  This  may  be  an  apology  for  his 
own  ignorance,  but  is  no  excufe  for  publiihing  fuch  inifre- 
prefentations  to  the  world. 


Art.  V.  Poems,  by  Wimam  Whitehead^  Efq.  late  Poet 
Laureat,  and  Regijkr  and  Secretary  to  the  Moji  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Volume  III.  Jo  which  are  prefixed, 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  %  by  W.  Ma/on,  M.  A. 
Small  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Todd,  York ;  Robfon  and 
Clarke,  London.  1787* 

tirlLLIAM  Whitehead,  Efq.  was  diftinguifhed  as  a 
vv  poet  laureat,  but  not  as  a  poet.  From  whatever  caufes 
it  has  happened  we  (hall  not  at  prefent  inquire,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  Apollo  and  the  Britifli  Caeiar  have  feldom  con- 
ferred the  laurel  on  the  fame  perfon.  Dryden  is  an  ex- 
ception only  in  appearanoe ;  for  though  he  has  written  the 
beft  ode  in  the  Engliih  language,  his  compofitions,  as  poet 
laureat,  are  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more.  Euftace  was  the  worft  poet  of  his  age  ;  and  though 
Colley  Cibber  excelled  in  comedy,  his  birth-day  odes  would 
have  difgraced  king  Crifpin.  The  mediocrity  of  White- 
head's talents  was  the  very  circumftance  to  which  he  owed 
kis  reputation  as  poet  laureat.  The  dire  necellity  of  being 
regularly  fetzed  with  the  furor  lyricus  twice  a  year,  and 
of  composing  a  panegyric  without  any  fubjedr,  of  praife, 
induced  former  laureats  to  coniider  it  merely  as  an  official 
occupation,  and  a  liated  and  formal  compliment  to  royalty. 
Accordingly  they  paid  little  more  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  thefe  biennial  acts  of  adulation  than  a  parfon  be- 
llows upon  grace  before  dinner.  If  the  royal  ode  was  diftin- 
guifhed by  any  merit,  it  belonged  to  the  mufical,  not  the 
poetical^  compofer.  What  former  poets  had  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  form,  Mr.  Whitehead  regarded  as  a  lerious  occu- 
pation, and  ftudied  to  obtain  praile  where  others  had  only 
fought  to  avoid  cenfure.  Accordingly  his  birth-day  and 
new-year  odes  are  his  belt  productions  ;  a  certain  proof  th^t 
he  had  no  ftrong  propenfity  or  natural  attachment  to  any 
cne  fpecies  of  poetical  com  poll tion. 

G  4  According 
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According  to  our  reverend  biographer,  William  White* 
head  was  the  iecond  fon  of  a  baker,  who,  in  that  capacity, 
ferved  the  college  of  Pembroke-Hail.    As  this  baker  was  a 
freeman  of  Cambridge,  by  his  vote  and  intercft  at  elections 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Perfhore,  in  the  diocefe  of  Wor- 
cefler,  for  his-eldeil  ion.    The  father  was  an  idle>Bgracelefs 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  bufinefs  in  order  to  ornament  his 
farm,  which  is  dill  called  Whitehead's  FoJly ;  and  left  the 
charge  of  the  loaves,  as  well  as  the  ft/J:es9  to  the  care  and 
prudence  of  his  wife.    William,  the  hero  of  this  hiiiory, 
was  removed  from  a  common  fchool  in  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  Winchefter,  by  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Brom- 
ley.   Nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him  here,  except 
that,  when  he  went  to  the  hills  with  the  other  boys,  he  re- 
filled to  jojn  in  their  fports,  but  lpent  his  time  in  reading 
poetry  or  plays,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Atalantis. 
His  early  compositions  were  not  diltingui/hed  by  any  marks 
of  genius  ;  but  this  need  not  furprife  us  when  we  confider 
that  he  never  reached  excellence  in  any  of  his  fubfequent 
performances. 

•In  1745  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  fecond  fon  \}-* 
late  Earl  of  Jerfey,  and  removed  to  his  lord/hip  s  c  .  1 
town,  where  he  was  placed  upon  the  mod  liberal  :^ 
Infpired  by  the  atmofphere  of  London  and  high  lite,  t 
his  mufe  in  motion,  and  wrote  a  little  ballad  farce,  entity. 
«'  The  Edinburgh  Ball,"  which  turned  on  the  adventures  of 
the  Pretender.  "  But  he  foon  attempted  higher  things," 
fays  Mr.  Mafon,  "  and  began  a  regular  tragedy,  which  was 
"  produced  on  the  ftage  in  1750;  in  which  interval  (about 
"  rive  years)  he  wrote  alio  an  elegantly  turned  compliment  to 

Dr.  Hoadly,  on  his  comedy  of  the  "  Suipicious  Hufband;'* 
.  "  and  one,  ft  ill  more  happily  conceived,  to  Mr.  Gar  rick,  on 
"  his  becoming  joint  patentee  of  Drury-Lane  theatre."  This 
curious  conjunction  of  two  compliments  in  metre,  with  the 
compofttion  of  a  tragedy,  reminds  us  of  a  diurnal  hiltorian, 
who  relates  that,  u  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  Duke  of 
*'  Marlborough  gained  the  celebrated  vi&ory  at  Blenheim, 
"  he  drunk  tea  in  the  evening,  and  took  a  pinch  of  Jnuff  be-* 
"  fore  fupper." 

Mr.  Whitehead's  "  Roman  Father"  is  tranflated,or  rather 
imitated,  from  the  Horaces  of  Corneille.  It  has  frequently 
been  exhibited  with  applauie,*  and  has  fhewn  many  actors 
and  actreiTes'to  advantage*  But,  though  fuccef&ful  on  the 
ftegc,  it  languiihes  in  the  clofet,  and  raifes  no  emotions  in 
the  reader.  The  caufes  of  its  being  fo  differently  received 
in  public  and  in  private  are  we,  11  explained  by  Mr.  Mafon  ; 

?  I  hav* 
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*  I  have  expatiated  thus  largely  on  the  tragic  flyle,  becaufe  fo 
much  fahe  criticiSm  has,  of  late  years,  been  thrown  out  upon  it.  | 
wifhed  alio  to  diflinguilh  between  dramatic  vale  and  that  other  fpe- 
cics  which  is  employed  cither  in  narrative  or  preceptive  poetry. 
With  the  generality  theie  two  kinds  .go  under  one  name,  and  arc 
thought  to  be  the  fame  thing,  though  they  differ  perhaps  in  more 
point*  between  themielves  than  they  do  in  common  with  rhyme.  Yet 
this  difference  was  lo  liti  e  known  to  our  late  arch  critic  that,  whea 
he  wrote  his  Irene,  (which  no  art,  either  at  fifft  or  afterwards  ufed, 
could  make  erjduraulc,  either  on  the  ltage  or  in  the  cloftt),  he  hardly 
ever  introduced  a  tingle  pauSe  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  except  indeed 
when  the  fpeech  happened  to  end  in  the  hemitlich.    This  it  is  (ex- 
clusive of  other  dekevs)  which  makes  it  totally  unfit  for  declamation, 
and  fo  inSufteracle  to  a  good  ear  in  private  reading.  And  yet,  if  you 
examine  the  lines  Separately,  you  mall  find  them  lambically  jutt  and 
duly  accented.    Hut  this,  as  1  have  already  Said,  cannot  conilitute 
harmony  in  blank  verfe,  how  much  nearer  foever  it  may  go  towards 
it  in  rhyme.    In  the  former,  the  harmony  never  refults  from  lines, 
but  paifages,  and  thefe  of  very  unequal  extent.    In  the  latter,  it  is  » 
uSually,  as  in  Pope's  verification,  completed  in  a  fingle  couplet,  or 
(as  Sometimes  in  Dryden's)  iu  the  middle  of  the  third  line.    Vet,  ia 
com  pa  i  iib  n  of  blank  verie,  this  licence  (if  what  is  a  beauty  may  be 
cailed  fo)  is  ufed  even  by  him  but  fparingly.  Of  all  this  I  cannot  help 
fuppoSmg  the  doctor,  through  life,  very  ignorant ;  and  therefore,  fuc- 
ceeding  io  ill  as  he  did  in  this  fpecies  of  verification,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  he  was  thence  led  to  decry  blank  verfe  in  the  lump. 
However,  finoe  his  rage  againlt  it  did  not  fpur  him  on  to  recommend 
tragedies  written  in  rhyme,  it  does  not  feem  here  out  of  place  to  ad- 
vert to  the  belt  manner  of  forming  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  llage,  and 
for  the  practice  of  thole  dramatic  poets  who  do  not  wifli  to  confine 
their  works  to  the  ftage  alone.    We  are  fure  that  a  ftyle  may  be 
produced  which  will  pleafe  both  there  and  in  the  clofet ;  and  that 
to  do  the  latter  will  not  prejudice  the  former,  becaufe  Shakefpeare, 
and  foxne  of  our  bell  older  dramatics,  have  Succeeded  in  both  places 
equally.    Yet  the  friend,  whofe  memoirs  I  now  refume,  though  he 
put  as  high  a  value  as  I  do  upon  thefe  writers,  did  not  chufe  to  fol- 
low their  example.    He  wrote  with  a  view  to  fcenical  effect  only; 
and,  indeed,  if  he  had  done  otherwife,  his  then  virgin  n.uSe  would 
Scarcely  have  been  fo  favourably  received  as  (he  was  by  Mr.  Garrick/ 
who,  at  that  time  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame  as  an  actor,  and  of  his 
power  as  a  manager,  was  Sufficiently  defpotic  to  refuSe  adrr.iffion  upon 
the  Stage  to  any  perSormance  in  which  he  could  not  diiplay  his  prin- 
cipal, and  almolt  unrivalled  merits,  the  expreffion  of  ltrong,  but 
Sudden  effects  of  paifion ;  for,  confeious  of  his  peculiar  ftrengtb,  he 
was  rather  pleafed  to  elevate,  by  his  own  theatrical  powers,  feeble 
diction  and  fentimer.t,  than  to  exprefs  that  in  which  the  poet  might 
be  naturally  fuppoSed  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  applaule ;  and  So  much 
perSuaded  am  1  of  his  foibie  in  this  point,  that  I  believe,  had  Shake- 
lpeare  been  alive,  and  had  produced  hU  Hamlet  to  Mr.Garrick,  pre- 
cilely  in  the  fame  circumftances  that  Mr.  Whitehead  <iid  the  tragedy 
in  quellion,  few  Soliloquies  [which,  when  he  a£cd  the  Hamlet  oS  a 
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dead  Shakefpeare,  he  was  obliged  to  retain)  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  him  without  the  molt  licentious  pruning.  For  though  no 
man  did  more  to  correct  the  vicious  tafte  of  the  preceding  age  in 
theatrical  declamation  than  he  did,  fo  far  indeed  as  to  change  the 
mode  almoft  entirely,  yet  this  was  not  his  principal  excellence ;  and 
Ike  knew  it,  and  therefore  difliked  to  perform  any  part  whatever  where 
cxpreflton  of  countenance  wa«  not  more  neceflary  than  recitation  of 
fentirnenr. 

*  To  humour  his  inclination  in  this  point,  it  was  not  poflible  for 
Mr.  Garrick  to  have  found  a  poet  more  complying  than  Mr.  White* 
bead  ;  for,  though  the  latter  perfectly  knew  what  belonged  to  his  own 
province  as  a  dramatic  writer,  he  held  that  of  an  aclor  in  fo  much 
higher  eftimation  (where  his  own  character  only  was  concerned), 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  alter  or  expunge  any  thing  that  might  pro- 
mote ftage  effect,  even  at  the  rifle  of  hurting  his  own  compofition ; 
and  1  remember  thinking,  when  I  faw  the  tragedy  firft  in  print,  that 
it  had  not  a  little  luffered  in  this  point,  for  as  a  few  years  oefore  this 
time  my  acquaintance  with  its  author  had  commenced,  he  had  fa- 
voured me  with  a  perufal  of  it  in  manufcript.  However  this  be,  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Garrick  figured  as  much  in  the  character  of  Ho- 
xaxius  as  in  any  other  modern  tragedy  which  he  ever  condefcended  to 
ad  a  part  in  during  his  theatrical  reign ;  and  the  author  received  a 
ihare,  both  of  praiie  and  of  profit,  amply  iumcient  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  as  a  dramatic  writer :  he  therefore  formed  feveral  plans  of 
the  tragic  kind,  of  which  I  (hall  hereafter  give  an  account,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  one  of  them,  which,  four  years  afterwards,  he  produced 
on  the  fame  ftage,  under  the  title  of  "  Creufa,  Queen  of  Athens/* 

The  diftinction  which  Mr.  Mafon  eftablifhes  between  the 
verification  of  the  drama  and  that  of  epic  or  didactic  poetry, 
though  feldom  attended  to,  is  founded  on  truth  and  nature. 
This  difference,  however,  does  not  lb  much  arife  from  the 
greater  variety  of  paufes  which  the  dramatic  poet  employs, 
or  from  the  occasional  ufe  of  lines  confiding  of  eleven  fyU 
lables,  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  fly ie  approaching 
nearer  to  the  tone  of  converfation,  than  can  be  hazarded 
by  the  epic  mufe.  The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  defective  in  this 
particular,  as  it  contains  the  language  of  declamation,  not 
of  dialogue;  but  Elfrida  and  Caractacus  are  no  lefs  culpable. 
Dr.  Johnfon  formed  his  ftyle  on  the  model  of  the  Roman 
authors,  and  their  modern  imitators;  Mr.  Mafon  ftudied  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Spenfer.  The  pomp 
and  pedantry  of  the  former  difgufts  us  as  much  as  the  conceit 
and  affectation  of  the  latter. 

The  obfervations  on  the  corruption  of  tragedy  introduced 
by  Garrick  do  honour  to  the  difcernment  of  Mr.  Maibn. 
That  vain,  invidious,  and  jealous  tyrant  of  the  ftage  refilled 
to  aflbciate  the  praifes  of  the  poet  to  thofe  of  the  actor; 
and  always  preferred  to  elevate  a  feeble  and  inferior  drama, 
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by  his  aftonifhing  theatrical  powers,  than  to  affift  the  fub- 
lime  conceptions,  and  exprels  the  noble  fenti merits,  of  x 
poet  truly  infpired.  Krom  his  dramatic  reign  we  date  the 
introduction  of  that  infignificant  and  contemptible  panto- 
mime which  has  now  ufurped  the  provinces  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy. 

On  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber  Mr.  Whitehead  was  made 
poet  laureat,  by  the  intereft  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon/hire, 
then  lord-chamberlain.  This  appointment  had  been  offered 
*  to  Mr.  Gray,  who,  with  that  dignity  which  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  poet,  refufed  an  office  which,  as  he  himfeif 
obferves,  "  had  always  humbled  the  poffeflbr ;  if  he  were 
•«  a  poor  writer,  by  making  him  more  confpicuous ;  and,  if 
•«  he  was  a  good  one,  by  fetting  him  at  war  with  the  little 

fry  of  his  own  profefiion  ;  as  there  are  poets  little  enough 
"  to  envy  even  a  poet  laureat."  What  renders  Mr.  Gray's 
refufai  ftill  more  meritorious,  he  had  permiflion  to  hold  it 
as  a  mere  finecure. 

Mr.  Mafon  is  of  opinion  that  his  own  brows  might  have 
been  decorated  with  the  laurel  which  Mr.  Gray  refufed ; 
for  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  on  the  nomination  of  JVlr.  White- 
head, complimented  him  in  the  following  or  limilar  terms: 
"  That,  being  a  clergyman,  he  was  reckoned  lefs  eligible 

for  the  office  than  a  layman."  An  author  who  could  take 
this  ironical  apology  for  a  ierious  compliment,  mull  have 
poflefTed  a  very  large  portion  of  vanity,  and  been  a  perfect 
ftranger  to  the  ftyle  of  courtiers. 

The  lyric  and  loyal  effufions  of  Mr.  Whitehead  drew  the 
animadvernon  and  refentment  of  that  poetical  Drawcanfir, 
Churchill,  who  made  him  the  object  of  his  fatire.  This 
was  followed  by  an  event  which  llrongly  marks  the  pufilla- 
nimity  and  cowardice  of  Garrick.  "  Churchill's  abufe  of 
*«  him,"  fays  our  author,  "  tended  to  lower  his  poetical 
"  merit  fo  much  with  the  many,  that  Mr.  Garrick  would 
"  not  venture  to  bring  on  a  new  tragedy  of  his,  which,  a 
««  little  time  after,  he  offered  to  the  ftage." 

Having  dwelt  minutely  on  the  principal  poems  which  he 
publilhed  in  his  life-time,  Mr.  Mafon  gives  an  account  of 
the  manufcripts  which  he  left  behind  him.  The  principal 
of  thefe  is  the  tragedy  which  Mr.  Garrick  refufed.  This 
is  formed  on  a  fable  entirely  his  own,  and  ranks  in  that 
fpecies  of  drama  which,  like  the  "  Orphan"  of  Otway,  and 
the  "  V  atal  Marriage"  of  Southern,  may  be  called  domeftic, 
in  contradHlinction  to  that  in  which  kings  and  heroes  are 
exhibited.   This  tragedy  is  not  publifhed,  but  referved  for 
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the  Rage  when  £>me  theatrical  monarch Jbdll  arijt  who  bum?? 
not  Churchill. 

Befides  this  completed  drama,  Mr.  Mafbn1  found  among; 
Mr.  Whitehead's  papers  the  firft  act  of  an  Oedipus.  The 
tragedy  of  Sophocles  on  that  fubject  has  been  reckoned  his 
rrhilterpiece  ;  Corneille,  Voltaire,  and  Dryden  in  conjunction 
with  Lee,  have  formed  tragedies  on  the  fame  ftory  ;  but  an 
intermixture  of  epilbdical  characters,  and  intricate  under- 
plots, dettroy  the  unity  of  action,  and  rendeT  Corneille'a 
Oedipus  ridiculous,  Voltaire's  improbable,  and  Dry  den's  ab- 
fohttely  contemptible.  Mr.  Whitehead,  according  to  our 
author,  by  the  addition  of  only  one  new  character,  has 
pointed  out  a  way  by  which  that  fine  fable,  allowed  by  the 
critics  to  be  the  firft  in  all  antiquity,  might  receive  enough 
of  additional  incident  to  fit  it  for  the  modern  fiage.  0» 
this  account  Mr.  Maion  has  attempted,  for  his  own  amuie- 
menl  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  add  four  more  acts,  and 
complete  it  to  the  bejl  of  his  ability. 

Thefe  Memoirs  conclude  with  the  following  juft  reflections 
on  iome  late  writers  of  biography : 

*  For  reafons,  fimrlar  to  thofe  which  I  have  given  in  my  memoirs 
fcf  Mf.  Gray,  I  think  royfelf  abfolved  from  oniming  thcfe  papers 
with  a  more  detailed  character  of  Mr.  Whitehead.  (  have  interfperfed 
fomany  of  my  own  impartial  fen timents  concerning  him,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  poet,  through  the  preceding  pages,  and  have  adduced 
jfo  many  palfoges  from  his  hitherto  unpublilhed  poems,  to  juftify 
thofe  fen  timents,  that  to  add  more  would  here  be  totally  unaeceflary, 
Cunfcious  notwithstanding  that  to  avoid  writing  what  is  uoneceffary 
is,  in  thefe  days,  no  ju ft  plea  for  filence  in  a  biographer,  I  have 
Iome  apology  to  make  for  having  rtrewed  thefe  pages  fo  thinly  with 
the  tittle-tattle  of  anecdote.  I  am,  however,  too  proud  to  make  this 
apology  to  any  perfon  but  my  bookfeller,  who  will  be  the  only  real 
k>fer  by  the  defect.  Thofe  readers  who  believe  that  I  do  not  write 
immediately  under  his  pay,  and  who  may  have  gathered,  from  what 
they  have  already  read,  that  I  am  not  fo  paffionately  enamoured  of 
Dr.  Johnfon's  biographical  manner  as  to  take  that  for  my  model, 
have  only  to  throw  thefe  pages  afide,  and  wait  till  they  are  new 
written  hy  fome  one  of  his  numerous  difciples.  who  may  follow  his 
mailer's  example  ;  and  mould  more  anecdote  than  1  furnifh  him  with 
be  wanting,  (as  was  the  doctor's  cafe  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Gray),  may 
make  amends  for  it  by  thofe  acid  eructations  or"  vituperative  criti- 
ct  m  which  are  generated  by  unconcocled  taile  and  intellectual  ia- 
tiigellion.' 

Rut  although  the  minute  tittle-tattle  of  anecdote  which 
fo  ct  foully  beftrevvs  the  pages  of  Boiwell,  Piozzi,  and 
.Hawkins,  be  as  diigufting  to  readers  of  dilcernment  and 
taiie  as  the  "  acid  eructations  of  vituperative  criticifm  ge- 
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"  nerated  from  the  intellectual  'indigeftion  and  unconcoexe^ 
«  tafte  of  Dr.  Johnfon,"  yet  the  dull  and  me3gre  narrative 
of  Mr.  Mafon  is  more  tedious  and  intolerable  than  cither. 
We  defiderate  both  information  and  reflection.  There  ar« 
no  illuftrations  of  criticifm  ;  no  obfervations  on  character  ; 
no  remarks  on  men  and  manners.  Though  our  curiofity 
is  fometimes  raifed,  it  is  never  gratified  ;  and  we  experience, 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  laid  on  a  fmiilar  occafion,  "  a  perpetual  re- 
«*  novation  of  hope,  and  a  perpetual  reiteration  of  difap- 
"  pointment."  The  compofttion  is  carelefs  and  incorreclp 
and  feldom  rifes  above  the  tone  of  conversion.  We  are 
iurprifed  to  find  fuch  phrafes  as  the  following  in  a  writer 
who  has  been  wielding  the  pen  for  upwards  of  forty  years: 
•«  Dryden,  of  all  others,  arrived  at  his  own  peculiar  powers 
"  the  lateft  Odes,  a  fpecies  of  compofuion,  of  alt 

*<  others,  the  leaft  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  times  f."  In 
the  following  fentence  Mr.  Mafon  attempts  the  figurative 
ftyle  :  "  It  is  almoft  inconceiveable  what  a  quantity  of 
"  farcaftic  fquibs  were  flung  at  Mr.  Whitehead  after  he  had 
"  accepted  the  laureatfliip,  during  the  reft  of  his  life,  either 
"  by  the  mode  of  anonymous  penny-pojt  letters,  or  the 
««  cheaper  vehicle  of  the  newfpapcrs  Such  an  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  literal  and  metaphorical  language  is 
feldom  to  be  met  with,  and  may  perhaps  tempt  the  reader 
to  hope  that  fome  of  "  thefe  farcaftic  fquibs,  which  the 
"  penny-po/t  and  the  newfpapcrs  flung  at  Mr.  Whitehead/* 
are  dill  kept  in  referve  to fling  at  his  biographer. 


Art.  VI.  An  Effay  on  the  National  Debt,  with  Copper -plate 
Charts,  for  comparing  Annuities  with  perpetual  Loans.  By 
William  Playj rair+  4to.  2s.  6d.  ftitched.  Debrett.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

AMONG  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  the  uniform, 
practice  to  make  provision  during  peace  for  the  necetli* 
ties  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  wealth  in  the  trealury  as  the 
future  means  of  conqueft  or  defence.    In  the,  fhort  period 
between  the  Perfian  and  Peloponnefian  wars  the  Athenians 


*  Qu.  Does  Mr.  Mafon  pronounce  this  decifion  from  the  public 
reception  which  his  own  odes  have  met  with  ? 

t  Page  17.  t  Page  90.  §  Page  91. 
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colle&ed  in  the  citadel  more  than  ten  thoufand  talents 
Appian,  who  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  extracted  hit 
account  from  the  public  records,  affirms  that  the  Ptolemies 
had  a  miffed  treafures  to  the  amount  of  feven  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  talents,  or  upwards  ©f  two  hundred  millions 
of  our  money.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the  other 
lucceffors  of  Alexander,  intent  on  plans  of  economy,  had, 
many  of  them,  laid  up  treafures  not  much  inferior*  An- 
cient hiftorians  defcribe  the  immenfe  riches  of  which  Alex- 
ander got  poflcflion  on  the  conqueft  of  Sufa  and  Ecbatana, 
fome  of  which  had  been  referved  fince  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
The  Spartans,  whofe  laws  prohibited  the  acquifition  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  had  collected  a  great  public  treafure ;  and 
even  the  ancient  republics  of  Gaul,  according  to  Strabo,  had 
commonly  large  fums  in  referve.  When  Julius  Cxfar  en- 
tered  Rome,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  found  a  vait  accumu. 
lation  of  wealth ;  and  the  fubfequent  emperors,  who  dii- 
covered  any  traces  of  wifdom,  gave  examples  of  the  pru- 
dent economy  of  laying  up  great  fums  againft  any  public 
exigency.  t 

In  modern  times  "  nous  avons  change  tout  cela"  Inftead 
of  laying  up  funds  for  futurity,  it  has  become  the  cuftom  of 
the  European  nations  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and 
to  bequeath  to  pofterity  the  legacy  of  debts  contracted  by  their 
anceuors.  One  age  follows  the  example  of  another,  until 
at  laft  the  neceflity  is  eftabliihed  of  farther  mortgaging  the 
public  property,  confuming  the  revenues,  and  wafting  the 
patrimony  of  their  defcendants.  It  requires  no  great  effort 
cf  reafoning  to  difcern  the  certain  and  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  this  fyftem  of  policy,  as  the  fame  analogy  holds 
between  Individuals  and  Itates  when  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But,  independent  of  reafoning  and  prefent  obfervation, 
we  have  the  experience  of  paft  times  to  convince  us  that 
the  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate 
by  which  it  has  been  adopted.  The  Italian  republics  let  the 
ftrft  example  of  this  practice,  to  which  fome  of  them  owed 
their  ruin ;  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  which  re- 
tain any  independent  exiftence,  have  been  much  weakened 
by  its  continuance.  Spain  adopted  this  prattice  from  tha 
Italian  commonwealths,  and,  by  a  leis  judicious  impofition 
taxes,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftrength,  been 
much  more  enfeebled.  The  national  debt  of  Spain  had  in- 
creafed  to  a  very  conliderable  amount  before  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  a  hundred  years  before  the  public  debt  of 
England  commenced,    France,  notwithftanding  its  fertility 
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and  prodigious  natural  refources,  langui/hes  under  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  fame  burden.  The  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  as  much  reduced  and  weakened  by  its  debts  as 
either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Britain,  though  late  in  beginning, 
has  made  rapid  advances  in'  the  fame  career  of  contracting 
thofe  enormous  debts  which  at  prefent  opprels,  and  vvitf 
finally  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  public  debts  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  pernicious 
practice  of  perpetual  funding,  began  at  the  revolution,  and 
have  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  that  event  was 
a  greater  bleffing  or  curfe  to  the  kingdom.  It  did  not  arile 
from  any  accidental  neceffity,  but  from  a  regular  plan  of 
policy,  adopted  from  Holland,  to  attach  individuals  to  the 
new  government  which  took  place  on  the  abdication  of 
James.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  which  began  in  the 
year  of  the  revolution,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Kyfwick  in  1697,  the  public  debts  of  Great-Britain,  funded 
and  unfunded,  amounted  to  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half. 
As  a  great  part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contracted  on  fhort 
anticipations  and  annuities  for  lives,  in  lefs  than  four  years 
upwards  ot  five  millions  had  been  paid  off;  the  greatelk 
reduction  that  has  ever  been  known  in  fo  ihort  a  period  of 
time. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  the  public  debts  were 
ftill  more  accumulated  ;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  they  amounted  to  fifty-three  millions  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thoufand  pounds.  During  a  profound 
peace  of  leventeen  years,  little  more  than  eight  millions  wete 
paid  off. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  France, 
/(which  began  in  1739,  and  was  concluded  on  the  lad  day  ot 
December  1748),  the  national  debt  was  augmented  to  fe- 
venty-eight  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand 
pounds. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1755  the 
public  debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  millions  and  a  half.  N 

During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven  years  which  followed, 
ten  millions  only  were  paid  off ;  and,  during  the  American 
war,  which  continued  only  for  feven  years,  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  was  contracted ! 

We  have  drawn  out  this  faithful  ftate  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  our  public  debts  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled, 
from  confidering  the  paft,  to  form  fome  judgment  with  re- 
gard to  the  future.  In  every  war  fince  the  revolution  the 
expence  has  gradually  augmented,  and  the  fums  paid  off  ia 
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limes  of  peace  have  gradually  decreafed.  In  all  probability 
future  wars  will  be  ftill  more  expenfive.  While  Britain 
continues  to  take  a  part  in  the  fyflem  of  European  politics, 
while  fhe  retains  diitant  and  foreign  poffeffions,  an  empire  in 
Atia,  and  lettlements  in  the  Welt-Indies,  the  operations  of 
■war  on  ib  wide  a  fcene  of  hoftility,  cannot  be  etiimated  at 
kfs  than  twelve  millions  a  year.  As  wars,  in  whatever 
manner  they  commence,  are  always  converted  into  jobbs 
for  individuals,  they  ieldom  terminate  in  lefs  than  fix  or 
feven  years.  When  the  fword  is  next  drawn,  this  country 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  involved  in  an  additional  debt  of 
feventy  or  eighty  millions  before  it  is  Iheathed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  accumulation  of  debts  affeclf 
the  nation,  and  its  probable  confequences,  are  thus  illult rated 
by  Mr.  Flayfair : 

«  Perhaps  the  bed  mode  of  finding  in  what  manner  the  debt  af- 
fects the  nation,  is  to  confider  the  whole  body  of  the  people  as  be- 
ing divided  into  two  diUinft  claffes,  the  induftricus  and  the  idle ;  and 
that  every  increafe  of  debt  is  alio  attended  with  an  increafe  in  the 
number  of  thefe  lalt,  who,  it  is  indifputable,  are  maintained  by  the 
labour,  and  at  the  expence,  of  the  induttrious;  and  that  while  tne 
proportion  of  thefe  two  clafTes  is  fuclv  thnt  the  burdens  laid  upon 
the  indubious  are  not  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear,  they  may  per- 
haps ac~l  in  exciting  to  greater  exertion  ;  but  whenever  the  burdens 
are  above  the  proportion  which  the  nature  of  things  is  fitted  to  bear, 
then  induftry  will  be  crufhed,  our  foreign  trade  will  leave  us,  and 
we  (hall  fink,  down  into  poverty  and  infignificance  with  accelerated 
rapidity ;  and  we  (hall  become  a.  nation  without  induiby,  without 
power,  and  without  confequence  in  Europe. 

«  This  is  the  worft  effect  that  a  great  national  debt  can  poffibljr 
have  ;  and  it  is  alfo  the  lalt  that  we  have  to  apprehend.  A  revolu- 
tion of  government  is  more  likely  to  be  the  event  that  will  be  brought 
on  by  heavy  burdens ;  for  when  the  career  of  deliruc"tion  fhall  fairly 
have  begun,  its  operation  will  be  feverely  felt  among  the  induf- 
trious  and  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  are  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  country,  the  moft  numerous,  and,  whenever  they  plcafe,  the 
molt  powerful ;  after  they  feel  themfelves  begin  to  fink  under  a  load 
which  they  are  unable  to  fupport,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  rcfufe 
to  pay  the  interclt  of  an  enormous  debt  which  they  did  not  contract, 
and  which  cruihes  them  to  fupport  the  idle  and  the  indolent. 

•  The  idea  of  a  perfect  equality  of  ranks,  though  exploded  by  the 
good  fenfe  of  mankind  on  accpunt  of  the  impoffibility  of  its  exirt- 
ence,  has  never  been  entirely  baniftied  from  the  human  mind ;  it  i* 
that  which  is  the  original  principle  upon  which  the  ideas  of  righc 
and  wrong,  and  of  liberty,  are  founded;  it  is  that  which  leftrains 
power,  and  fays  to  ic  in  Britain,  •«  Thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  but  no 
farther;"  it  is  that  which  makes  men  abhor  what  they  think  is  un- 
Juft ;  and  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  free  conflitution  which  we  enjoy. 

•  Ikere 
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*  There  is  certainly  fome  propriety  and  juftice  in  paying  the  debts 
that  have  been  contracted  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  as  they  are  ba- 
lanced by  the  inheritance  which'  they  have  left  us,  whether  it  is  an 
inheritance  of  wealth  or  of  liberty;  but  there  is  not  any  juftice  in  it 
beyond  that  point ;  and  though  habit  inures  men  to  bearing  of  bur- 
dens to  which  they  are  not  naturally  inclined,  yet  it  only  does  fo  to 
a  certain  degree,  which,  whenever  it  exceed s,  the  feelings  and  in- 
nate principles  of  juftice  break  forth.  Liberty  indeed  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  forefathers,  and  the  meaneft  labourer  is  not  denied 
his  lhare  ;  but  it  is  his  only  portion  ;  his  labour,  the  fweat  of  his 
brows,  was  mortgaged  before  he  was  born.  He  comes  into  a  world 
Where  numbers  are  in  eafe  and  affluence,  but  of  which  he  has  no 
(hare  ;  not  an  inch  of  the  fertile  plains  which  furround  him  is  his,  nor 
a  morfel  of  the  bread  which  they  produce ;  labour,  and  toil,  and  - 
care,  are  his  portion  ;  but  the  rewards  of  labour  and  toil  are  not  his 
own ;  the  mifcondud  of  ages  that  are  pall  has  loaded  him  with 
debts  that  are  attached  to  his  exigence ;  nor  has  he  the  confolation 
of  reflecting  that  thofe  debts  were  incurred  to  purchafe  liberty,  or 
that  they  are  applied  to  preferve  it.  Before  the  debt  exilled,  the 
free  conftitution  was  formed  by  the  patriots  of  the  laft  century,  who 
left  it  as  an  unincumbered  patrimony  to  their  pofterity.  The  price  of 
a  large  portion  of  whatever  induftry  can  produce  muft  now  be  ap- 
plied, not  for  the  adminiltration  of  juftice,  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  ilate,  but  for  the  fupport  of  a  new  order  of  men,  who  have  an 
ideal  property  in  the  funds  men  who,  if  not  the  molt  ufeful,  are  at 
lead  the  mod  wealthy  part  of  mankind ;  men  who  are  attired  like 
unto  the  lily  of  the  valley,  without  labour  and  without  care. 

'  Whatever  arguments  ingenuity  may  fugged  to  fome,  or  intsreft 
to  others,  and  in  however  complicated  a  manner  the  national  debt 
may  aft  or  re-act  upon  certain  ranks  in  fociety,  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  alone  aiFefls  the  tillers  and  fowers  of  the  ground;  and 
thofe  other  labourers  whof;  hands  produce  that  wealth  of  which 
they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  only  fo  fmall  a  mare ;  and  who,  though 
the  lowed  rank  of  fubjects,  are  the  mod  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
can  become  the  matters  whenever  they  pleafe. 

•  We  have  feen  the  ihort  period  of  little  more  than  feven  years  lay 
a  tax  on  the  indullry  of  our  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than  nine- 
teen thoufand  pounds  every  labouring  day;  and  fifty  years  will  elapfe 
before  this  burden  will  be  ended ;  before  which  time  alfo  the  eyes  of 
mod  people  who  labour  now  will  be  clofed  for  ever.  As  the  period 
h  long  during  which  we  mall  be  employed  in  paying  oft'  the  debts 
already  contracted,  there  is  no  reafon  for  doubting  that  more  debt 
will  be  contracted  in  that  time,  and  of  confequence  that  our  annual 
burdens  will  ftill  increafe.  Jf  our  burdens  mould  continue  to  in- 
creafe  for  fifty  years  to  come,  the  time  when  the  meafure  of  our  pa- 
tience lhall  be  lull  may  arrive  before  relief  is  brought  by  a  fmking- 
fund  ;  and  if  it  does,  anarchy  and  confufion  willfucceed,  and,  along 
with  the  debt,  the  illuftrious  family  now  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
authority  of  parliament,  mull  be  at  an  end.  The  burden  that  con- 
tinues to  increafe,  mud  ei  tier  break  the  back  on  which  it  is  laid,  cj 
it  muil  be  thrown  off/ 
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Such  violent  coniequences,  however,  as  a  revolution  in 
the  government ,  and  the  ekpulfan  of  the  reigning  family  from  the 
throne,  are  not  likely  to  happen  on  a  iudden.  Whenever  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Great-Britain  begin  to  decline,  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  palliatives  will  be  applied  by 
government,  and  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  reduced* 
In  this  natural  and  necetfary  progrefs,  there  is  one,  and  but 
one,  coniblatton,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  op- 
prelied  and  burdened  with  debts,  though  not  in  fo  great  a 
degree  as  ourlelves  ;  and  when  England  is  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy,  France  will  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Our  author  concludes  by  recommending  the  finking  fund 
of  one  million  which  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  by  parlia- 
ment. On  this  iubjecl  we  have  frequently  delivered  our 
opinion,  and  confidered  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  muft  ap- 
pear to  every  wife  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  merely  intended- 
to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  increaie  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment. If  paft  adminiftiations  have,  on  every  emer- 
gency, prodigally  dillipated  the  patrimony  of  pofierity,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  future  adminiftratioH,  will 
fpare  treafures  that  are  already  in  their  pofTcflion.  When- 
ever war  breaks  out,  the  favirtgs  of  the  finking  fund  wilt 
be  the  firft  money  that  is  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Hate. 

Although  this  eflay  be  deficient  as  a  whole,  it  contains 
many  ingenious  and  ufeful  obfervations ;  and  the  ftyley 
notwithstanding  fbme  inaccuracies,  is  remarkable  for  clear- 
nefs  and  iimplicity.  On  turning  to  the  charts,  we  found 
•that  the  firft  contains  none  of  the  alphabetical  guides,  A, 
B,  C,  and  to  which  reference  is  made.  Plain  arithme- 
tical tables  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  much  better. 
Thefe  lineal  reprefentations  appear  to  us  like  the  ufe  of  hie- 
roglyphics after  the  invention  of  letters. 


Art.  VII.  The  Hcetopades  of  Feflwoo-Sarma  ;  in  a  Sevies  of 
connected  Fables,  intcrfperfed  'with  moral,  prudential,  am 
political  Maxims.  TranjUted  from  an  ancient  Manufcript 
in  the  Sanjkreet  Language.  With  explanatory  Notes.  By 
Charles  Wilkins.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Maiihall,  Bath; 
Nourie,  London.  1787. 

/"pHIS  curious  monument  of  antiquity  is  tranflated  from 
*   the  Sanfkreet  language.    The  original  work  contains 
4hofe  beautiful  fables  fo  well  known  both  in  Aha  and 
p  Europe,  which  have  been  commonly  afcribed  to  Pilpay,  or 
-  •  _  iiidpai, 
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Bidpai,  an  ancient  brahman.    Sir  William  Jones,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  lbciety  for  inquiring  into  the  hirtory,  anti- 
quities, arts,  fciences,  and  literature  of  Aria,  delivered  his 
fentiments  on  this  fubjett  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
"  Neetee-Saftra,  or  fyftem  of  ethics,  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
"  yet  preferved  ;  and  the  fables  of  Vefhnoo-Sarma,  whom 
"  we  ridiculoufly  call  Pilpay,  are  the  mod  beautiful,  if  not 
"  the  moft  ancient,  collection  of  apologues  in  the  world, 
"  They  were  firft  translated  from  the  Sanlkreet  in  the  fixth 
"  century,  by  Buzerchumihr  *,  the  chief  phyfician,  and  af- 
w  terwards  the  vizier  of  the  great  Anufhirwan,  and  are  ex- 
"  tant,  under  various  names,  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
"  §uages »  out  their  original  title  is  Hitopadefa,  or  Amicable 
u  InftrudHon ;  and  as  the  very  exiftence  of  /Eibp,  whom 
"  the  Arabs  believe  to  have  been  an  Abyflinian,  appears 
"  rather  doubtful,  1  am  not  difinclined  to  iiippoie  that  the 
"  firft  moral  fables  which  appeared  in  Europe,  wrere  of  In-  - 
"  dian  or  Ethiopian  origin." 

As  India  was  perhaps  the  earlieft  civilifed  and  refined  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  this  mode  of  inftruclion 
was  fkfi  praftifed  among  its  inhabitants.    But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Indian  fables  were  the  models  from 
which  thofe  of  other  nations  were  taken.    Jotham's  parable 
of  the  trees  chufing  a  king,  the  firft  which  is  recorded  in 
hiftory,  and  the  fables  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  were  delivered  in  the  arTembly  and  the  fenate 
houfe,  were  certainly  not  of  Oriental  origin,  nor  tranflated 
from  the  Sanlkreet  language.    This  mode  of  inftruclion  is 
natural  to  mankind.    In  the  infancy  of  the  fpecies,  as  well 
as  of  the  individual,  fancy  predominates  over  realbui ;  and 
the  fame  tales  which  ftill  amule  the  nurfery,  inftru&ed  the 
childhood  of  every  nafcent  community.    The  hierogly- 
phics of  the  Mexicans  were  not  derived  from  the  Egyptians; 
nor  was  dramatic  poetry  com  eyed  in  the  cart  of  Thefpis  to 
China  or  Otaheite.    Even  the  high  antiquity  of  this  ma- 
nulcript  is  uncertain,  as  few  Sanlkreet  books  bear  either  the 
name  of  the  real  author,  or  the  date  of  the  ytar  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  occafion  on  which  thefe  fables  were  compofed  is  re- 
ferred to  a  rajah  called  Soodarlana,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  • 
Patna,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges.    Anxious  for  the 
inftrudf  ion  of  his  children,  he  convened  a  council  of  pan- 
•deets,  whom  he  addrefled  in  the  following  words  :  "  Is 


*  Or,  bright  as  the  fun. 
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li  there  a  man  to  be  found  who  mall,  by  precepts  drawn 
"  from  Neetee-Saftras  (fy Items  of  morality  and  policy),  be 
"  able  to  perfect  the  birth  of  my  ions,  who  are  yet  unin- 
"  formed,  and  conitantly  wandering  in  the  paths  of  error. 
"  For  as  a  piece  of  glais,  from  the  vicinity  of  gold,  ac- 
"  quireth  the  colour  of  a  topax,  fo  a  fool  may  derive  iome 
*'  confequence  from  the  preience  of  wife  men." 

In  this  aflembly  there  was  a  great  pandect,  by  name 
Veefhnoo-Sarma,  well  verfed  in  the  principles  of  all  the 
Neetee-Saftras,  who  replied  €t  Thefe  young  princes,  0 
"  mighty  rajah !  being  the  offspring  of  an  illuftrious  race,  are 
"  capable  of  being  inftrufted  in  the  Neetee-Saftras ;  and  I 
"  will  engage  that,  in  the  fpace  of  lix  months,  1  will 
'*  render  thy  fons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  morality 
"  and  policy." 

The  work  is  divided  under  four  heads  ;  The  Acquifition  «f 
a  Friend  ;  The  Separation  of  a  Favourite ;  Of  difpnting  ;  Of 
making  Peace. 

The  following  fable  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  perform- 
ance, and  at  the  fame  time  illuftrate  the  lubricity  and 
cunning  which  have  ever  characteriied  the  women  of  the 
Eaft: 

* 

4  At  a  place  called  Dwaravatce,  a  certain  farmer  hid  a  beautiful 
wife,  who  uied  to  keep  company  with  the  fon  of  the  magiftrate  of  the 
place ;  according  to  thefe  fayings  : 

*  The  fire  is  never  fatibfied  with  the  addition  of  fuel,  the  ocean  with 
the  influx  of  rivers,  the  angel  of  death  with  the  mortality  of  all  things 
which  have  life,  nor  a  beautiful  woman  with  the  conqueft  of  all  man- 
kind. 

'  Women  are  never  to  be  rendered  faithful  and  obedient  no,  not 
by  gifts,  nor  by  honours,  nor  by  fincerity,  nor  by  Cervices,  nor  by 
feverity,  nor  by  precepts. 

*  Women  will  presently  forfake  a  hufoand,.  who  is  polTefled  of 
every  good  quality  ;  reputable,  comely,  good*  obfequious,  rich,  and 
generous,  to  Ileal  to  the  company  of  fome  wretch,  who  is  deftitute  of 
every  accomplilhment  and  virtue. 

4  Warmed  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  a  highly  inflamed  pafljon, 
&c. 

*  A  woman  fleeping  upon  a  painted  bed  at  eafe  doth  not  expe- 
rience fo  much  delight  as  upon  the  bare  ground,  ftrcwtd  with  im- 
purities, when  Ihe  goeth  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fociety  of  a 
ilranger. 

*  Ohe  day,  as  Ihe  flood  playing  with  the  magiftrate's  fon,  fhe  hap- 
pened to  fee  his. father  coming  towards  them;  upon  which,  hiding 
the  young  man  in  the  barn,  Ihe  began  to  amufe  herfelf  with  the 
juflice  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  hufband  making  his 
appearance,  fhe  bafl'«ly  told  the  magiftrate  to  take  a  flick  in  his 
hand,  and  depart  in  a  hurry,  and  with  his  eyei  flaming,  as  it  were> 
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with-  anger.  This  being  done  accordingly,  the  farmer  came  up  to 
his  wife,  and  afked  her  what  had  occafioned  the  juftice  to  be  there  in 
fuch  a  paffion.  *«  Why,1'  faid  the  artful  woman,  "  you  mnft  know 
that,  for  fome  caufe  or  other,  he  is  angry  with  his  fon,  who,  flying 
here  for  protection,  I  concealed  him  in  the  barn ;  but  the  father 
coming,  and  not  finding  him,  is  gone  away  in  a  rage.  Saying  this, 
fhe  conducted  her  young  gallant  from  the  barn,  and  introduced  him 
to  her  hufband,  according  to  this  faying, 

«  What  women  eat,  we  are  told,  is  two. fold  ;  their  cunning  four- 
fold;  their  perfevcrance  fix-fold;  and  their  paffions  eight  fold.' 

The  chief  defect  of  thefc  fables  is  one  which  diflinguifhes 
compofitions  of  the  lame  kind  among  all  nations,  viz.  at- 
tributing human  faculties  and  paffions  to  the  inferior  and 
unintelligent  animals.  Even  lb  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  Dryden  introduces  a  hind  and  a  panther  difcuffing 
the  metaphyficai  iubtleties  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus,  and  determining  the  theological  controverfies  which 
divided  the  papiiis  and  the  protcftants.  Jt  is  a  fingular  and 
extraordinary  fact,  and,  in  the  common  analogy  of  reafon- 
ing,  altogether  unaccountable,  that  the  Jews,  ib  barbarous 
in  other  refpects,  not  only  excelled  the  Eaftern  nations  in 
every  fpecies  of  literary  compofition,  but  have  alfo  borne 
the  palm  in  this.  The  Hebrew  parables,  by  introducing 
human  actors,  form  a  kind  of  domeftic  drama,  and  hence 
inculcate,  with  perfect  probability  and  greater  fuccefs,  the 
Jettons  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 

In  another  fable  in  this  collection  human  characters  are 
alfb  introduced,  and  the  manners  that  relult  from  conftraint 
and  confinement  farther  illuftrated  : 

'  In  the  country  which  is  called  Gowr,  there  is  a  city,  by  name 
Kowfamwee,  where  dwelt  Chandana-dama,  a  merchant  of  immenfe 
wealth.  When  in  the  laft  ftage  of  life,  his  underftanding  being 
blinded  by  defire,  by  the  glare  of  his  riches  he  obtained  for  his  wife 
Leelavatee,  the  daughter  of  another  merchant.  She  was  youthful, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  victorious  banner  of  Makaraketoo,  the  god  of 
love  ;  fo  her  aged  partner  was  ill  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to  her  ; 
for, 

•  As  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  pinched  with  cold  delight  not  in 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  nor  of  thofe  who  are  opprefled  with  heat  in 
the  beams  of  the  /un  ;  fo  the  heart  of  a  woman  delighteth  not  in  a 
hufband  ftricken  in  years. 

•  Again: 

«  What  name  mail  we  give  to  the  paffions  of  men,  when  their 
hairs  are  turned  gfey ;  fince  women,  with  their  hearts  fixed  on  others, 
regard  them  as  a  naufeous  drug  ? 

•  But  her  old  hufband  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her,  according  to 
thefe  fayings : 

H  3  «  The 
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'  The  lull  of  wealth,  and  the  hope  of  life,  are  ever  of  importance 
to  man ;  but  a  youthful  wife  to  an  old  man  is  dearer  than  life 
itfelf. 

*••-*•*       «*  **• 

*  »       *       *  *# 

Neverthelefs,  Lcelavatee,  through  the  intoxication  of  youth,  broke 
through  the  bounds  of  the  honour  of  her  family,  and  attached  her*- 
ielf  to  a  certain  merchant's  fon. 

'  Too  much  liberty,  whilft  refident  in  her  fathers  houfe,  attending 
feftive  proceflions,  appearing  in  company  in  the  prefence  of  men 
contrary  to  propriety,  the  fame  in  bye  ways,  and  affociating  with 
women  of  bad  character,  are  the  immediate  de llruction  of  innate 
morals.  Sporting  with  their  huflband's  infirmities  too,  is  to  women^ 
the  caufe  of  ruin. 

*  Again : 

«  Drinking,  keeping  bad  company,  (laying  away  from  her  huf- 
band,  gadding  about,  ilothfulnefs,  and  living  at  another's  houfe,  are 
fix  things  injurious  to  a  woman. 

*  Be  there  no  place,  be  there  no  time,  be  there  no  one  to  tempt 
them,  then,  O  Narada !  doth  women's  chaftity  appear. 

*  •       *       «  *# 

,  «  Women,  at  all  times,  have  been  inconftant,  even  amongft  the 
celeiiials,  we  are  told.  Happy  is  the  portion  of  thofc  men  whofe 
wives  are  guarded  from  error ! 

«  Women's  virtue  is  founded  upon  a  modeft  countenance,  precife 
behaviour,  rectitude,  and  the  want  of  fuitors. 

'  They  fay 

*  Woman  is  like  a  pot  of  oil,  and  man  a  burning  coal ;  a  wife  man 
will  not  put  the  oil  and  the  hie  together. 

*  In  infancy  the  father  mould  guard  her,  in  youth  her  hufband 
fhould  guard  her,  and  in  old  age  her  children  mould  guard  her  \ 
for,  at  no  time,  is  a  woman  proper  to  be  trulled  with  liberty. 

♦       *       «       *       *       *       »  *       *  * 

*  *       *     -  *       •  *# 

«  One  day,  as  me  was  carelefsly  fitting  with  the  merchant's  fon,  in 
agreeable  converfation,  upon  a  fopha  white  as  camphire,  and  fringed 
with  'firings  of  gems,  having  unexpectedly  difcovered  her  humane! 
coming  towards  them,  (he  role  up  in  a  great  hurry,  feized  him  by 
the  hair,  and,  eagerly  embracing,  began  to  kifs  him ;  whilft  the  gal- 
lant found  means  to  efcape.  At  the  fame  time,  a  certain  piocurefs, 
employed  by  the  young  merchant,  being  by,  faw  her  embrace  her 
hufband  ;  and,  underftanding  her  motive,  Leelavatee  was  corrected  by 
a  hidden  rod. 

'  Every  book  of  knowledge  which  is  known  to  Oofana,  or  tp 
Vreehaipatee,  is  by  nature  planted  in  the  underftanding  of  wq<i 
men,! 
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In  this  collection  there  are  ibme  maxims  of  morality,  ex- 
prcffed  with  much  elegance  and  beaut  v.  44  Holpitality  is 
"  commanded  to  be  exe;  cited  even  towards  an  enemy, 
"  when  he  cometh  to  thine  houie.  The  nee  doth  not 
u  withdraw  its  foade  even  from  the  ?vood- cutter.' — '*  n  ne 
"  ftranger  who  turneth  away  Irom  a  houlc  with  diu,p- 
41  pointed  hopes,  leaveth  there  his  own  ofllncis.  and  de- 
"parteth,  taking  with  him  all  the  good  actions  01  the 
41  owner." 

The  following  reflection  is  delicate  and  fei  timental : 
4t  The  fate  of  a  man  of  genius  and  feeling  is  like  that  of 
«  a  tuft  of  rlowers;  as  an  ornament  he  may  mount  upon 
u  the  head  of  all,  or  go  to  decay  in  the  wilderneis." 

The  defer ipt i^n  of  a  courtier  is  admirable:  44  He  who  is 
44  Heady  in  tririing  matters,  prudent,  like  a  ihadow  con- 
44  ftantly  in  attendance,  and  who,  being  orderea.  may  not 
44  hefitate,  is  a  proper  perfon  to  dwell  in  the  court  of  a 
44  prince." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Heetopades  of  Vecjhnoo^Sarma  is  a  cu- 
rious monument  of  Afiatic  genius,  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
European  literature. 


Art.  VIII.  Royal  and  Royalty  Theatres,  a  Letter  to  Philips 
Glover,  Efq.  in  a  Dedication  to  the  Burletta  of  Hero  and 
Leavder.  8vo.  2s.  Murray,  London,  1787. 

THIS  letter,  or  dedication,  which  extends  to  fifty-eight 
pages,  contains,  1.  Observations  on  the  feveral  acts  of 
parliament  now  in  being  for  regulating  the  ibge.  2.  An 
account  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  motives  for  endeavouring  to 
crufti  the  drama  of  England.  3.  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Cal- 
mer for  performing  burlettas  and  pantomimes  in  Wellclofe- 
Square.  4.  A  ftatement  of  the  various 'good  conlequeixes 
that  inuft  a.ife  to  the  citizens  of  Londqn  trom  the  parlia- 
mentary eftaMHhment  of  Mr.  Palnu-r's  theatre. 

In  conlequence  ot  an  art  of  parliament  which  pafTed  in 
June  1737,  during  the  adininiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  "  Every  perfon  who  mall  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward, 
"  adV,  represent,  or  perform',  my  interlude,  tragedy,  co- 
"  medy,  opera,  farce,  or  other  entertainment  of  the  Itage, 
"  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Weft- 
"  mintter,  and  in  (uch  places  where  nis  majclty,  his  heirs, 
w  or  fuccefibrs,  mall  in  their  royal  perfons  refide,  :nv'  during 
M  fuefa  refidence  only,  ihall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rogue  ir.d  a 

H  4  44  vagabond, 
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<<  vagabond,  and  liable  to  all  fuch  penalties  and  punifhmenfe 
«f  as  are  inflicted  on  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

This  ftatute,  which  brings  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons,  or  a 
Farren,  when  reprefenting  the  nobleft  works  of  genius,  and 
performances  the  moft  friendly  to  virtue,  in  any  part  of 
England,  except  Wcftminfter t  within  the  defcription  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  is  not  only  a  difgrace  to  the  kingdom,  but 
to  human  nature.    It  aroie  from  the  dark  and  inlidious  po- 
licy of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  minifter  who  will  ever  be 
execrated  in  the  hiftory  of  England  as  having  firft  reduced 
corruption  to  a  regular  fyftcm.    In  1737  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  unpopularity  ;  a  phalanx  of  political  writers  of 
the  firft  character  and  higheft  abilities,  determined  not  only 
to  remove  him  from  office,  but,  if  poflible,  to  caufe  his  im- 
peachment for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.    The  theatre 
was  not  filent  on  the  occafion  ;  dramatic  writers  introduced 
the  minifter  on  the  ft3ge,  under  various  fictitious  characters, 
and  materially  injured  his  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  the 
people.  Walpole,  whofe  political  fagacity  could  trace  events 
to  their  cauies,  determined  to  give  an  effectual  check  to 
the  liberty  of  the  ftage.    For  this  purpofe,"*  he  caufed  a 
piece  of  two  acts  to  be  written,  full  of  the  moft  fevere  and 
pointed  farcafms  againft  the  late  king  and  his  minifters. 
This  little  drama,  entitled  the  Golden  Rump,  was  fent  tq 
GifTord,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman's- 
Fields,  and  unfriendly  to  the  interefts  of  the  minifter.  Qif- 
ford,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  his 
peace  with  the  minifter,  carried  the  copy  to  him,  and  dif- 
covered  the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
author.    On  the  departure  of  GifTord,  Sir  Robert  took  the 
copy  to  the  king,  and  read  the  whole  to  his  majefty.  In 
one  of  thofe  violent  fits  of  paflion  to  which  that  monarch 
was  fubject,  he  exprefled  a  defire  to  (hut  up  every  theatre  in 
England.   When  the  tempeft  had  fubfided,  that  artful  mi- 
nifter reconciled  his  royal  matter  to  the  conftitutional  ope^ 
rations  of  an  act  of  parliament.    A  bill  was  immediately 
introduced,  and,  as  the  minifies  s  bufinefs  required  hqfie,  pafled 
the  legiflature  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days. 

Such  was  the  real  object  of  miniftry  in  pairing  a  hill  which 
ftill  difgraces  the  ftatute-book  of  England. 

One  part,  however,  of  that  act  of  parliament  is  juft,  though 
oppofed  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Chefterfield,  that  part  of  it 
we  mean  which  prohibits  any  dramatic  performance  from 
being  exhibited  on  the  theatre  till  it  was  licenfed  by  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  The  licentious  plays  written  in  the  laft  century, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  violated  the  laws  of 
S  decency 
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decency  and  decorum,  and  infulted  the  public  morals.  But 
the  theatre,  at  prelent,  is  under  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  drama  can  be  reprefented  that  has  not  the 
fan&ion  of  the  lord-chamberlain.  This  removes  from  the 
managers  of  a  theatre  every  objection  ?on  the  fide  of  immo- 
rality. 

Notwithftanding  the  prefent  law,  which  limits  the  exhi- 
bition of  dramatic  reprefentations  to  Weflminfter,  theatres 
have  been  licenfed  at  Bath,  Briltol,  Edinburgh,  and  every 
city  in  Britain,  upon  an  application  from  the  refpeclable  part 
of  the  inhabitants. 

From  a  late  decifion  the  Royalty  theatre  cannot  continue 
long  in  its  prefent  ftate ;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  will 
be  Uiut  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  month.    If  an  applica- 
tion from  the  proprietors  is  feconded  by  perfons  of  eminence 
and  reputation  in  the  city,  they  have  every  reafon  to  expect 
a  licence  from  parliament.    Monopolies  of  every  kind  are 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  Englifh  liberty  ;  but  a  monopoly  of 
wit  and  humour,  of  genius  and  talents,  in  favour  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  caufe  to  thank  heaven  for  its  prodigality 
of  thefe  gifts  to  them, is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  requires  only  to  be 
properly  reprefented  in,  order  robe  deftroyed.  By  the  prefent 
law,  mean  and  despicable  interludes,  that  infult  the  tafte 
and  pervert  the  morals  of  the  public,  are  reprefented  with 
impunity ;  but  it  is  deemed  a  crime  to  exhibit  an  elegant 
and  moral  drama !    There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  poflefled  of  common  wifdom  and  integrity,  who, 
upon  any  avouable  motive,  can  refufe  his  voice  to  extend  the 
liberty  of  dramatic  entertainment  and  improvement  to  tho 
Sift  end  of  the  town  any  more  than  to  the  weft. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  Writings 
t>f  the  Prophets ;  confi/iing  of  I.  Preliminary  Obfer  vat  ions 
and  General  Rules  for  under/landing  the  Prophetic  Style. 
II.  A  particular  Account  of  each  Book  and  Chapter,  as  they 
lie  in  Order.  In  which  the  general  Style  of  each  Prophet  is 
charatlcrifcd ;  the  Beauty  and  Swblimity  of  particular  Paf- 
fages  remarked :  the  Change  of  Perfons  or  Speakers,  the  Tran- 
Jitwn  from  one  Part  of  the  Subjecl  to  another,  and  the  Con- 
nexion and  Scope  of  the  whole  pointed  out  ;  Improvements  on 
the  Tranflation,  where  tlicy  feem  to  be  of  mo/t  Confequence, 
taken  -Notice  of ';  with  Illuftrations  of  theCujloms,  Manners, 
and  Circumjianc€s  to  which  the  [acred  Writers  occafonally 
allude,  and  the  Application  of  their  Prophecies  to  thofe  Events 
to  ivhicjt  they  are  fuppofed  to  refer.  The  whole  being  intended 
to  make  thofe  divine* Compcfitiohs  inUitigibk,  ufeful,  and 
agreeable  to  Readers  of  every  Ocfcription.  By  John  SmithJD.D* 
Miniflcr  of  the  G  of  pel  at-  Campkaon.  i2mo.  2s.  6d. 
boards/  C.  Elliot,  Edinburgh ;  C.  JbJhot,  Kay,  and  Co« 
JLondon.  17S7. 

THE  fociety  eftablifhed  in  Scotland   for  propagating 
Chriftian  knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  iiles  01  Scot- 
land, having  lately  publifhed  a  tranilation  of  the  propheti- 
cal writings  into  Gaelic,  or  Erfe,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  it  accompanied  with  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  thole  figurative  and  obfeure-  paiTagcs  of  lac  red 
fcripture.    W  ith  this  view  the  following  oblervations  were 
made  by  Dr.  Smith  the  tranflator,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  Gaelic  Antiquities,  his  Collection  of 
Ancient  Gaelic  Poems,  arid  his  View  of  the  laft  Judgment; 
His  friends,  who  had  perufed  the  Gaelic  original,  fiiggefled 
the  idea  of  tranftating  it  into  the  Englilh  language.  The 
valuable  commentaries  on  the  facred  lcriptures,  with  which 
our  language  abounds,  are,  in  general,  ib  voluminous'  and 
expennve  as  to  circumfcribe  their  utility  to  the  Imaller 
clais  of  readers,    it  is  therefore  Angularly  ufeful  to  the 
caule  of  piety  and  virtue  to  exhibit,  on  a  lefler  icale,  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophets.    If  the  fcattered  rays  of  for- 
mer difcoveries  can  be  collected  into  one  point,  fo  as  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  difcern,  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  the  fpirit 
and  tendency  of  any  portion  of  fcripture ;  if  the  meaning 
of  the  infpired  writers  can  be  conveyed  in  its  own  native  and 
beautiful  fimplicity ;  a  moll  important  object  is  gained  for' 
the  inftruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  edification  of  the 
pious. 

This 
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This  work  begins  with  preliminary  cbfervations  on  the 
prophetic  ftyle,  and  general  rules  ibr  underirancling  it. 
Every  prediction  of  furore  events  is  neceiTarily  attended  by 
fume  degree  ot  obicurity.  Con/:erning  iome  of  the  prophe- 
cies, it  leems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Divine  Wifdom 
that  they  mould  not  be  clearly  underlined  till  the  time  of 
their  accomplifhment.  As  they  relate  to  different  periods, 
they  m.iy  have  been  intended  to  excite  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, frum  time  to  time,,  both  to  providence  and  to  fcrip- 
jture  ;  and  to  nnnidi  every  age  with  new  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  divide  revelation.  Hut  the  obicurity  which  fome- 
times  attenus  the  prophetical  writings  frequently  j>roceeds 
from  the  poetical  and  ngurative^tyle  in  which  they  are  com- 
pofed.  1  he  figure*  murt  commonly  employed  by  the  pro- 
phets are  allegories,  parables,  and  metaphors.  The  lalt  are 
molt  frequently  employed;  and  Dr.  Smith  clafies  them  un- 
der four  hea  's,  natural,  artificial,  religious,  and  hiftorical. 
He  gives  the  fallowing  account  of  thofe,  derived  from  na- 
tural iouK.es  : 

«  The  fir  ft  and  moft  copious,  as  well  as  the  mod  pleafing  fource  of 
images  in  the  jjrophttic  writings,  as  in  all  other  poetry,  is  nature; 
and  the  principal  images  drawn  from  nature,  together  with  their  ap- 
plication, are  the  roilovwn^  : 

«  The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  higheft  objects  in  the  natural' 
world,  igur^uvcly  repretcnt  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers  ; 
the  hi^heil  in  the  world  politic  :  '«  The  moon  /hall  be  confounded, 
and  the  fun  a.Tiamed,"  I  fa.  xxiv.  23.  "I  will  cover  the  heavens, 
and  make  the  liars  thereof  dark  ;  I  will  cover  the  fun  with  a  cloud, 
and  the  moon  fhall  not  give  her  li^ht,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

«  Light  and  darkneis  are  ufed  figuratively  for  joy  and  forrow, 
profpenty  and  adverfity  :  «•  We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obfeurity; 
for  brightneis,  but  we  walk  in  darknefs,"  Jfa.  lix.  9.  An  uncom- 
mon degree  of  light  denotes  an  uncommon  degree  of  joy  and  prof- 
perky  ;  and  <vice  <verfa :  "  The  light  of  the  moon  fhall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  the  fun  mail  be  feven-fold,"  Ifa. 
xxx.  26.  The  fame  metaphors  are  likewife  ufed  to  denote  know- 
ledge and  ignorance:  "  If  they  fpeak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  becaufe  there  is  no  light  in  them,"  Ifa.  viii.  20.  "  The  people 
that  walked  in  darkneis  have  feen  a  great  light,'*  Ifa.  ix.  2 

'  Dew,  moderate  rains,  gentle  dreams,  and  running  waters,  de- 
note  the  bicflings  of  the  gofpel :  "  Thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs," 
Ifa.  xxvi.  19.  *'  He  fhall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain,"  Hofea  vi.  3. 
"  I  will  water  it  every  moment,"  Iia.xxvii.  3,  "  I  will  pour  water 
on  him  that  is  thirty,'*  Ifa.  xliv.  3. 

*  Immoderate  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  hail,  floods,  deep  waters, 
torrents,  and  inundations,  denote  judgments  and  deftrudion  :  '«  I 
Will  rain  upon  him  an  overflowing  rain  and  great  hailftones,"  Ezek. 
xx xv hi.  22.  "  Waters  rife  up  out  of  the  north,  and  fliall  overflow 
&e  land,"  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
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•  Fire  alfo,  and  the  call  wind,  parching  and  hurtful,  frequently 
denote  the  fame  :  "  They  (hall  caft  thy  choice  cedars  into  the  fire," 

•       Jer.  xxii.  7.    "  He  ftayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  eaft 
wind/*  Ifa.  xxvii.  8. 

4  Wind  in  general  is  often  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe :  "  The  wind 
lhall  eat  up  all  thy  pleafures,"  Jer.  xxii.  22.    Sometimes  it  is  put  for 
any  thing  empty  or  fallacious,  as  well  as  hurtful :  "  The  prophets 
lhall  become  wind,"  Jer.  v.  13.    "  They  have  fown  the  wind,  and 
'  they  lhall  reap  the  whirlwind."  Hof.  viii.  7. 

'  Lebanon  and  Carmel,  the  one  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
(lately  cedars,  was  the  image  of  majefty,  ilrength,  or  any  thing  v^ry 
great  or  noble :  *'  He  lhall  cut  down  tne  thickets  of  the  foreft  with 
iron,  and  Lebanon  (hall  fall  by  a  mighty  one/*  Ifa.  x.  34.  "  The 
A  fly  ri  an  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,"  £zek.  xxxi.  3.  The  other 
mountain,  Carmel,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vines  and  olives,  de- 
noted beauty  and  fertility :  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  fhall  be  given 
it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel,"  Jfa.  xxxv.  2.  The  vine  alone  is  a 
frequent  image  of  the  Jewifh  church  :  t(  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble 
vine,"  Jer,  ii.  21. 

•  Rams,  and  bullocks  of  Bafhan,  lions,  eagles,  fea-monfters,  or 
any  animal  of  prey,  are  figures  frequently  ufed  for  cruel  and  opprcf- 
five tyrants  and  conquerors:  "  Hear  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bafhan, 
which  opprefs  the  poor,"  Amos  iv.  1.  "  The  lion  is  come,  up  from 
his  thicket,"  Jer.  iv.  7.  *'  A  great  eagle  came  unto  Lebanon,  and 
took  the  highelt  branch  of  the  Cedar,"  Ezek.  xvii.  3.  *'  Thou  art  as 
a  whale  in  the  feas,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  "  The  unicorn  mall  come 
down,  and  their  land  fhall  be  foked  with  blood,"  Ifa.xxxiv.  7. 

The  learned  reader  will  remark  that,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  Dr.  Smith  has  been  confiderably  indebted  to  Bi- 
fhop  Lowth,  Mr.  Blaney,  Biihop  Newton,  Michaelis,  and 
Vitringa. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  performance  (if  it  had  been  printed 
;  on  a  larger  type)  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
religious  knowledge  and  Chriftian  piety. 


Art.  X.  Tke  Obferver :  being  a  Collet!  ion  of  moral y  literary \ 
and  familiar  EJfays.  The  Second  Edition.  '  3  vols.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards.    Dilly.   London,  1787. 

rpHERE  are  few  of  the  forms  under  which  the  effufions 
of  one  mind  prefent  themfelves  to  the  contemplation 
of  another  more  attractive  and  amufing  than  that  of  ihort 
and  unconnected  eflays.  In  this  country  we  have  a  vein  of 
national  pride  that  runs  through  our  eftimate  of  almoft  every 
object  that  can  be  fuggefted  fof  our  decifion.  Whether 
this  pride  be  altogether  an  enlightened  one,  with  refpedr.  to 
our  literary  productions,  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  It 
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may  eafily  be  granted  that,  if  it  be  our  objeft  to  look  for  a 
feries  of  fugitive  eflays,  our  fearch  will  be  moft  Succefsful 
in  the  Engliih  language.  Neither  the  Subject  of  our  reve- 
rence in  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  nor  of  our 
emulation  in  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Europe,  can  boaft 
of  any  thing  ib  entertaining  as  fbme  of  thofe  little  volumes 
which,  for  their  popularity,  have  found  their  way  into  al- 
mott  every  cabinet  and  every  parlour  window  in  Britain. 

The  great  variety  of  this  kind  of  publications  has  even 
created  in  us  a  ibrt  of  fatiety  and  faltidioufneSs,  of  which, 
at  nrll,  we  were  not  fufceptible.  The  Spectator  was  ori- 
ginally regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  mifcellaneous  com- 
polition  ;  and  Addifbn  claffed  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  ac- 
complimed  of  the  Britifti  daffies.  Few  of  our  readers  are 
now  . to  team  that  a  multitude  of  the  papers  of  this  celebrated 
work  are  frivolous  and  infantine,  in  like  manner  the  Ad- 
venturer, the  ConnoiiTeur,  the  World,  and  twenty  others 
that  mull  now  be  nameleis,  have  had  tiicir  moment  of 
eclat,  and  are  at  length  configned  over  almoft  to  tranquillity 
and  oblivion.  The  Rambler  has  refcued  itlelf  from  the 
general  fate  by  a  vein  of  deep  morality,  and  the  ftrong 
features  of  original  thinking;  and  the  ifil.i *  later  pub- 
lication, though  it  does  not  pofTeSs,  like  the  work  of John- 
fon,  a  peculiar  and  diftinctive  character,  is  yet  acknowledged 
to  furpals  the  Spectator  in  its  two  leading  recommendations, 
in  varying  its  Subjects  without  deviating  into  puerility,  and 
in  alternating  its  authors  without  anninilating  its  merit. 

Perilous  was  the  talk  of  the  author  of  the  prelent  pub- 
lication, the  well-known  and  ingenious  Mr.  Cumberland, 
(whole  Obierver,  in  the  firlt  edition,  we  formerly  noticed), 
in  presenting  to  us,  at  this  Jate  period,  a  collection  of  the 
lame  nature.  The  recollection  ot  the  authors  that  had  Suc- 
ceeded and  the  authors  that  had  milcarried,  was  alike  un- 
favourable to  him.  We  inevitably  opened  his  volumes 
with  a  prejudice  to  his  disadvantage  ;  but  he  has  had  merit 
enough  to  conquer  that  prejudice.  He  is  perhaps  exactly' 
the  fort  of  writer  for  whom  we  would  moft  naturally  have 
predicted  Succels.  We  cannot  indeed  afqribe  to  him  a  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  demonltration,  or  much  energy  and  iub- 
Jimity  of  composition.  Bred,  however,  in  the  politeft 
circles,  he  has  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  an  enchant- 
ing refinement  of  ftyle.  His  genius,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
his  comedies,  originally  led  him  to  a  peculiar  vein  of  len- 
fibility,  to  a  Sprightly  interchange  of  repartee,  to  an  eafy 
and  fluent  eloquence,  calculated  to  recommend  and  adorn 
the  moft  trivial  Subjects.    In  the  eiTays  before  us  he  has 
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difplayed  all  thefe  features  of  his  literary  character,  and 
has  added  to  them  certain  other  excellencies,  of  which  we 
were  not  fb  completely  aware.  His  narratives,  whether 
real  or  fictitious,  ulually  receive  from  his  hand  thofe  touches 
which  are  calculated  to  fecure  for  them,  in  the  memory  of 
his  reader,  ««  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  His  criticifms 
often  ftrike  us  with  their  jultneis,  and,  even  when  they 
fail  in  that  particular,  pleafe  us  as  the  refult  of  reflection 
and  ingenuity.  The  feries  of  papers  with  which  his  vo- 
lumes are  interfperfed  upon  the  fubject  of  the  Grecian  lite- 
rature, contain  much  of  that  information  which  has  been 
buried  for  centuries  in  the  annotations  of  the  icholiafts  ; 
facts  interefting  in  their  nature,  and  agreeable  by  the  drefs  in 
which  they  are  now  prefented  to  us. 

Delirous  of  offering  to  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  en- 
tertainment we  have  received,  we  cannot  felect  one  that 
does  more  honour  to  Mr.  Cumberland  than  the  reflections  - 
which  he  deicribes  as  fuggefting  themfelves  to  his  mind 
upon  entering  the  houie  of  his  departed  friend,  the  late  Lord 
Vilcount  Sackville.  For  ourfelves,  we  muff,  acknowledge 
that  the  moil  laboured  demonftration  of  his  lord/hip's  inno- 
cence could  not  have  had  half  the  effect  upon  us  as  this 
natural  and  artlcfs  eulogium;  and  that  wc  found  ourfelves 
ftrongly  inclined  to  confefs,  "  Such  feelings  could  not  have 
*'  been  excited  without  the  exiftence  of  integrity  and  heroilm 
"  in  their  object." 

•  I  believe  there  are  few  people  who  have  not,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  felt  a  propenfity  to  humour  themfelves  in  that  kind  of  melan- 
choly which  arifes  in  the  mind  upon  revifiting  the  fcene  of  former 
happinefs,  and  contemplating  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in 
its  appearance  by  the  mournful  companion  of  prefent  with  pad  im- 
preflions. 

«  In  this  train  of  thought  I  was  the  other  day  carried  almoft  im- 
perceptibly to  the  country  feat  of  a  deceafed  friend,  whofe  lofs  I 
mud  ever  lament.  1  had  not  been  there  fince  his  death  ;  and  (here 
was  a  drearinefs  in  the  fcene  as  I  approached  that  might  have  almolt 
tempted  me  to  believe  even  things  inanimate  partook  of  my  fenfa- 
tions.  The  traces  of  my  friend,  whofe  folicitude  for  order  and  feem- 
linefs  reached  to  every  thing  about  him,  were  no  longer  to  be  feen. 
The  cottages  and  little  gardens  of  his  poor  neighbours,  which  ufed 
to  be  fo  trim  and  neat,  whillt  his  eye  was  over  them,  feemcd  to  be 
falling  into  neglecl ;  the  lawn  before  his  houfc  was  now  become  a 
folitude  ;  no  labourers  at  their  work  ;  no  domelhcs  at  their  fports  and 
exercifes.  1  looked  around  for  my  old  acquaintance,  that  ufed  to  be 
grazing  up  and  down  upon  their  penfions  of  palturage ;  they  had 
probably  been  food  for  hounds  long  ago  ;  nature  had  loft  her  fmile 
of  hofpitality  and  benevolence ;  methoughl  I  never  faw  any  thing 
more  difconfolate. 

•  As 
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*  As  I  entered  the  houfe,  an  aged  woman,  whom  I  had  long  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  family,  met  me  in  the  paflage,  and,  look- 
ing me  in  the  face,  cried  *'  Is  it  you,  Sir?*1  and  burft  into  tears. 
She  followed  me  into  the  common  fitting-room,  and,  as  (he  was 
opening  the  mutters,  oblervec  to  me,  "  That  it  did  not  look  as  it 
uled  to  do  when  my  lord  was  living.'*  It  was  true ;  I  had  already 
made  the  remark  in  filence.  "  How  the  face  of  a  friend,"  faid  I 
within  myfclf,  "  enlivens  all  things  about  him !  What  hours  of  placid 
delight  have  1  pafled  within  thefe  walls  !  Have  I  ever  heard  a  word 
here  fall  from  his  lips  that  I  have  wiftied  him  to  recall  ?  Has  the 
reputation  of  the  abfent  ever  bled  by  a  ltab  of  his  giving  i  Has 
the  fenfibility  of  any  perfon  prefent  fufFered  for  an  expreflion  of  his  ? 
Once,  and  only  once,  in  this  very  fpot,  I  drew  from  him  thecircum- 
(lantial  detail  of  an  unfortunate  period  in  his  life.  It  was  a  recital 
fo  manly  and  ingenuous,  fo  void  of  colouring,  fo  difdainful  of  com- 
plaint, and  fo  untainted  by  afperity,  that  it  carried  conviction  to  my 
mind ;  and  I  can  fcarce  conceive  a  degree  of  prejudice  that  could  hav« 
held  out  agaiutt  it.  But  I  could  perceive  that  the  greateft  event  in  a 
man's  hiilory  may  turn  by  fprings  fo  fubtle  and  concealed  that  they 
can  never  be  laid  open  for  public  exculpation ;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  all  human  trials,  there  may  be  things  too  fmall  for  the  fingers 
of  the  law  to  feel ;  motives  which  produce  the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of 
men,  and  govern  their  actions,  but  which  cannot  guide  the  judge- 
ments, or  even  come  under  the  contemplation,  of  thofe  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  them." 

«  I  foon  quitted  this  apartment,  and  entered  one  which  I  contem- 
plated with  more  fatisfaclion,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  venera- 
tion ;  for  it  was  the  chamber  in  which  I  had  feen  my  friend  yield  up 
the  lad  breath  of  life.  Few  men  had  endured  greater  perfecution  in 
the  world ;  none  could  leave  it  in  greater  peace  and  charity.  If 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  conftitutes  a  merit,  our  enemies  furely  are 
thofe  to  whom  we»are  moft  beholden.  How  awful  is  the  lad  fcene 
of  a  man's  life  who  has  filled  a  dubious  and  important  part  on  the 
ftage  of  the  world  I — "  Of  a  truth,"  thought  I,  "  thou  art  happily 
removed  out  of  an  unfriendly  world.  If  thou  hadft  deceived  my 
good  opinion,  it  had  been  an  injury  to  my  nature  :  but  though  the 
living  man  can  wear  a  mafk,  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Chriftiaa 
cannot  counterfeit :  fudden  death  may  fmite  the  hypocrite,  the  fen- 
fualift,  the  impoftor,  and  they  may  die  in  their  fliame  ;  but  flow  and 
gradual  diflblution,  a  lingering  death  of  agony  and  decay,  will  ilrip 
the  human  heart  before  it  feizes  it ;  it  will  lay  it  naked  before  it  . 
Hops  it.  There  is  no  trifling  with  fome  folemnities ;  no  prevaricating 
with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  threfhold  of  his  prefence.  Many 
worldly  frienduSips  diilblve  away  with  his  breath  to  whom  they  were 
pledged ;  but  thy  lalt  moments,  my  friend,  were  fo  employed  as  to 
Heal  my  affe&ion  to  thy  memory  clofer  than  it  was  ever  attached  to 
thy  perfon ;  and  I  have  it  now  to  fay,  there  was  a  man  whom  1  have 
loved  and  ferved,  and  who  has  not  deceived  or  betrayed  me." 

*  And  whatmuft  I  now  think  of  popularity,  when  I  reflect  upon 
thofe  who  had  it,  and  upon  this  man,  who  had  it  not  ?  Fallacious 
teft  1  contemptible  purfuit !    How  often,  fince  the  exile  of  Ariilides, 

has 
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has  integrity  been  thy  victim,  and  viflany  thy  idol  f  Worfhip  It 
then,  thou  filthy  idolater,  and  take  the  proper  wages  of  thy  fervility ; 
be  the  dupe  of  cunning,  and  the  ftalking-horfe  of  hypocrify.' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  general  applaufe  we  profefs  to 
beftow  upon^the  publication  of  the  Obferver,  we  cannot 
difmifs  the  author  without  a  degree  of  animadverfion,  to 
which  he  has  richly  entitled  himfelf  by  his  intemperate'  and 
unjuftifiable  attack  upon  the  character  of  Socrates.  If,  as 
critics,  it  becomes  us  to  remark  upon  innovations  that  may- 
tend  to  corrupt  the  national  tafle,  as  men  and  as  citizens  it  is 
ftill  more  incumbent  upon  us  peremptorily  to  oppoie  every- 
thing that  would  throw  down  the  land-marks  of  morality  ; 
that  would  mix  and  confound  the  principles  of  virtue  and- 
vice  ;  and  that  would  ftrip  from  heroes,  whofe  memory  has 
been  confecrated  by  the  veneration  of  corifenting  ages,  their 
well-earned  laurels. 

In  this  country  there  are  a  few,  and  we  thank  God  that 
there  are  but  a  lew  examples  of  this  fort  of  invafion  and 
war  upon  every  thing  that  is  moft  facred.  The  Roman 
Hiftory  of  Mr.  Hooke  is  a  llrong  inftance  in  point.  To 
afperfe  the  names  of  a  Brutus  and  a  Oato,  is,  after  an  indi- 
rect manner,  to  ^attack  human  nature,  and  to  calumniate  all 
that  is  beft  in  the  creation  of  God,  In  thjs  inftance  Mr, 
Hooke  was  not  original,  but  followed  the*  path  that  had 
been  chalked  out  for  him  by  Colley  Cibber.  We  have  only 
to  lament  that,a  grave  and  a  religious  writer  mould  have 
been  fo  far  feduced,  and  that  a  book  of  fb  immoral  a  ten- 
dency mould  be  in  the  lift  of  thofe  that  are  offered  to  the 
perufal  of  our  youth.  There  are,  indeed,  a  fort  of  inferior 
writers,  who,  coni'cious  to  their  imbecility  ar\d  unworthi- 
nefs,  endeavour  to  gain  to  their  names  a  contraband  eclat 
,  through  the  medium  of  paradox.  Thus  we  have  heard  of 
an  author  who  compofed  the  panegyric  of  Nero;  and  thus 
an  eflay  has  lately  been  publifhed,  which  is  now  known  to 
have. been  the  production  of  Mr.  Hayley,  in  which  much 
pains  are  employed  to  make  Lord  Chefterfield  appear  a  cha- 
racter of  more  integrity  and  virtue  than  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfbn.  But  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Cumberland  does  not 
it3nd  in  need  of  thefe  unworthy  and  finifter  artifices. 

Our  author's  immediate  motive  to  the  proceeding  of 
which  we  complain,  was  a  natural  and  an  honeft  one,  the 
defence  of  Ariftophanes,  the  greateft  comic  poet  that 
Athens,  in  all  its  glory,  ever  produced.  He  is  hurried 
away  by  his  zeal,  he  is  precipitated  into  recrimination,  and, 
to  defend  Ariftophanes,  whofe  morals  were  never  highly 
eftimated  by  the  fober  and  the  judicious,  is  unwarily  led  into 
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an  inveclive  againft  Socrates,  The  fubjecl  is  introduced 
with  a  paffage  in  which  the  beft  feelings  are  exprefied  in  th* 
moft  manly  and  polifhed  language  i 

*  We  have  discovered  that  Ariftophanes  took  a  bribe  of  Mefitus 
and  his  faclion  to  attack  Socrates,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  cri- 
minal charge,  by  which  he  fufFered  ;  and  this  we  take  upon  credit 
from  Elian's  infinuations  in  an  article  of  his  Various  Hiftory,  which, 
for  its  authority  in  this  cafe,  is  about  as  good  an  evidence  as  any 
ftory  out  of  the  Incredibilia  of  Palsephatus  Heraclitus.  ./Elian,  how- 
ever, does  not  hardily  advance  this  as  a  fail,  but  hooks  it  in  by  way 
ofqueftion  :  '*  Where  is  the  abfurdity,"  he  alks,  "  of  fuppofing  that 
the  poet,  who  was  known  to  be  needy,  had  taken  a  bribe  V*  This  ts 
a  mere  infinuation,  by  which  he  tries  the  credulity  of  his  readers.  If 
they  will  believe  it,  fo  much  the  better  for  his  purpofe  ;  if  not,  he  has 
nothing  elfe  to  offer;  he  has  done  his  bed  to  blacken  the  character 
©/  Arillophanes  in  this  cafe,  as  he  did  in  that  of  nis  intemperance. 
He  has  accufcd  him  of  writing  plays  when  he  was  drunk,  and  now 
he  accufes  him  of  taking  a  bribe  for  writing  them.  The  man  who 
believes  the  one,  may  take  the  other  into  the  bargain ;  for  his  own 
part,  the  improbability  flares  him  fo  fully  in  the  face  that  he  im- 
mediately fubjoins  to  his  infinuation  above  quoted,  (t  That,  for  the 
truth  of  this,  it  was  belt  known  to  Ariftophanes  himfelf." 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  marl,  who  feels  fo  noble  an 
indignation  againft  calumny  in  another,  fhouid  for  a  mo- 
ment indulge  in  fbmething  that  too  nearly  refembles  it  in 
himfelf? 

The  arguments  that  follow  are  too  frivolous  and  puerile 
to  be  entitled  to  animadverfion.  Our  author  attempts  an 
idle  diftinction  between  an  attack  upon  Socrates  and  aij  at- 
tack upon  his  difciples ;  between  a  latire  upon  the  doctrines 
he  taught,  andupon  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  Irom 
thofe  doctrines : 

•  Socrates  is  made  to  advance  the  hypothefis  of  The  Clouds,  before 
mentioned  ;  but  it  fhould  be  conltantly  Kept  in  remembrance,  that  he 
lays  down  no  doctrines  as  principles  of  fraud  and  injuftice.  It  is  not 
the  teacher  who  recommends,  but  his  difciples  who  pervert,  his  in- 
ftru&ions  to  the  evil  purpofe  of  defrauding  and  eluding  their  creditors  : 
the  like  remark  holds  good  in  the  cafe  of  the  natural  duty  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents.  The  fon  in  the  play,  it  is  true,  itrikes  and 
beats  his  father  on  the  ftage  ;  and  he  quotes  the  maxims  of  Socrates 
in  jufiification  ;  but -he  does  not  quote  them  as  pofitive  rules  and  in- 
junctions for  an  act  fo  atrocious  j  hi  only  (hews  that  fophiftry  may  bo 
turned  to  defcud  that  or  any  other  thing  equally  violent  and  out* 
rageous.' 

But  Mr.  Cumberland  himfelf  fufficiently  anfvvers  this  idle 
way  of  rcafoning  when,  immediately  after,  he  finds  it  ne- 
<ieiFary,  for  the  vindication  of  the  poet,  to  revive  all  th« 
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refuted  calumnies  againft  Socrates,  to  miSrcpreSent  his  at- 
tachment to  Alcibiades,  to  repreSent  the  corruption  of  fbma 
of  h!s  diSciples  as  imputable  to  their  matter ;  and  even  to 
repeat  the  ridiculous  aiperilon  of  Herodicus,  who  repre- 
sents the  philofbpher  as  appearing  naked,  in  an  ironical  con- 
teft  for  beauty,  and  receiving  for  his  prize  the  Succeflive 
embraces  ot  a  dancing  girl  and  a  catamite. 

But  where,  in  Gcd's  name,  are  we  to  look  for  the  true 
character  of  a  public  initructor  ?  Are  we  to  pay  no  reSpecfc 
to  the  fenfe  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  bitter  and 
memorable  repentance  they  teftified  for  the  unjuft  fentence 
pronounced  againft  him  ?  Are  the  applauie  and  the  vene- 
ration of  Flato  to  Hand  for  nothing  ?  Are  we  to  overlook 
the  friendly  memorial  of  Xenophon?  to  forget  that  it  is  a 
model  of  integrity,  and  Sincerity,  and  Simplicity  ?  or  not  to 
remember  that  it  preients  us  with  a  perfect,  picture  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  exemplary  character,  the  beft  lefTons  and  the 
moft  fpotlefs  conduct  ?  No  :  to  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture be  it  confefTed,  that  the  character  of  Socrates  ftands 
upon  too  elevated  a  bafis  for  the  fliafts  of  Sophiftry  and  miS- 
repreientation  to  reach  it.  And  we  muft  add,  however  un- 
willing to  do  that  fort  «>f  juftice,  that  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
amidli  Such  refulgence  of  excellence,  and  to  bring  lb  am- 
biguous a  character  as  that  of  Arillophanes  into  competition 
with  it,  marks  a, want  of  moral  and  manly  discrimination; 
Such  as  can  never  be  reconciled  with  a  rirft-rate  character. 

We  ardently  hope  that  the  avocations  or  the  health  of 
Mr.  Cumberland  will  not  be  the  means  of  depriving  the 
public  of  fb  valuable  a  prefent  as  they  wifh  to  receive  in  the 
continuation  and  iequel  of  theie  Grecian  difquifitions. 


Art.  XI.  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  Written  by  Thomas 
Jeff  erf  on.  llluftrated  with  a  Map  including  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pctmfylvqnia.  8yo.  6s. 
boards.    Stockdale.    London,  1787. 

^pHESE  observations  on  the  ftate  of  Virginia  were  writ- 
*  ten  in  1781,  in  anSwer  to  queries  propoSed  to  the  au- 
thor by  a  foreigner  oS diltinction,  then  reSiding  in  America.. 
The  nature  and  the  order  of  the  quettions  addrefTed  to 
Mr.  JefTerfon  necefTarily  determined  the  lorm  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  performance ;  and  Jience  Some  Subjects 
arc  llightly  touched  on,  and  ofhers  treated  imperfectly.  A 
few  copies  having  been  printed  and  diflributed  among  bis 
Sriends,  a  tranflation  of  them  was  ibon  after  publifhed  m 
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Frence,  with  confiderable  variations  from  the  original ; 
which  has  induced  the  author  to  ofier  them  to  the  public  in 
their  original  form  and  language. 

This  volume  contains  a  defcription  of  the  boundaries  of. 
Virginia  ;  of  its  rivers,  fea-ports,  mountains,  and  cafcades ; 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  productions  ;  the  climate 
•  and  population $  the  military  and  marine  force;  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants ;  the  counties  and  towns  ;  the  conftitution 
and  laws  ;  the  religion  and  manners ;  the  manufactures  and 
iubjects  of  commerce ;  the  public  revenue  and  expences  % 
and  memorials  and  ftate  papers  illuftrating  the  late  revo- 
lution. 

In  Mr.  Jefferfon's  anfwer  to  the  firft  queries  the  reader 
will  meet  with  many  facts  that  throw  lisrlit  on  natural  hif- 
tory.  But  we  pafs  over  thele  to  confider  a  fubject  which 
has  often  been  agitated  by  modern  philoibphers.  The  in- 
genious and  eloquent,  but  often  poetical  Buffon,  has  boldly 
decided  that  "  living  nature  is  leis  active,  lefs  energetic,  in 
"  the  new  world  than  in  the  old."  He  affirms  that  "  the 
"  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  fmaller  in  Ame- 
"  rica ;  that  thofe  peculiar  to  the  new  are  on  an  inferior 
"  fcale  ;  that  thole  which  have  been  domefticated  in  both 
"  have  degenerated  in  America  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
"  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies  of  living  creatures*"  The  caufe 
of  this  he  afcribes  to  the  diminution  of  heat-  in  America ; 
and  to  the  extenfion  of  its  lakes  and  waters  over  a  prodi- 
gious fur  face.  Or,  to  exprels  it  in  plainer  language,  he 
affirms  that  heat  is  friendly,  and  moijure  adverie,  to  the 
production  and  developement  of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 

The  eccentric  and  vilionary  M.  de  Paw  has  adopted  the 
fyftem  of  Burton,  and  carried  it  to  greater  extravagance. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world  that,  in  the  vail 
continent  of  America,  all  nature  has  degenerated,  in  the 
plants,  in  the  animals,  and  the  human  inhabitants.  Thefe 
ram  and  ill-founded  aflertions  have  been,  in  a  great  mca- 
fure,  adopted  by  Lord  Kaims  and  Dr.  Robertfon.  The  hy- 
pothefis,  that  moijiure  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  is 
contradicted  by  oblervation  and  experience.  It  is.  by  the 
affiflance  of  heat  and  moivture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated 
from  the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  more  hu- 
mid climates  produce  plants  in  greater  profufion  than  the 
dry.  Vegetables  are  immediately  or  remotely  the  food  of 
every  animal;  and,  from  the  uniform  operation  of  nature's 
laws,  we  difcern  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food, 
animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers,  but  im- 
proved in  their  fize. 
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To  illuftrate  this  (ubjeft  Mr.  JefTerfon  takes  a  comparative 
view  Of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  America,  preferring 
them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables.  In  the  firft  he  enu- 
merates thole  which  belong  to  both  countries;  in  the  fe- 
cond  thofe  found  in  one  only  ;  and  in  the  third  thofe  which 
have  been  domellicated  in  both.  From  an  accurate  com- 
panion it  appears  that  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  formed 
on  the  fubjecl ;  and  that  there  is  no  uniform  or  eftabliihed 
difference  between  the  operations  of  nature  on  the  one  con- 
tinent and  on  the  other. 

The  idea  that  animals  in  America  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate, has  arilen  from  an  appearance,  which  we  have  oc- 
<;afion  to  mark  in  every  country,  that  is  not  highly  cultivated 
by  human  indufiry.    In  regions  thinly  inhabited  the  ipon- 
taneous  productions-  of  the  forefts  and  wade  fields  are  iufli- 
cient  to  fupport,  though  indifferently,  the  domeftic  ani- 
mals, with  very  little  aliittance  from  the  proprietor*  in  the 
fevered  and  Icarceft  feafon.    He  finds  it,  therefore,  more 
convenient  to  limk  them  to  the  fcanty  provifion  of  nature, 
than  to  fupply  them  during  the  winter  with  food  raifed  by 
art,  induitry,  and  labour.    In  a  fimilar  lituation  we  find 
animals  dwindle  in  their  fize  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  barrenneis  of  the  foil,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfiftence.  Hence 
the  degenerated  breed  of  horfes  and  cattle  in  the  mountain* 
of  Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

M.  Buffon  is  tlill  more  erroneous  in  the  laft  article  of  bis 
enumeration,  which  affirms  that  the  fpecies  of  American 
quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few.'  According  to  BufFon's 
tated  calculation,  in  his  Epochcs  de  la  Nature,  there  are  three 
hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  and  America,  though  it 
does  not  make  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  contains* 
according  to  Clavigero*,  almoft  one  half  or  the  different 
jpecies  of  its  animals. 

J\l.  Buffon  extends  his  hypothefis  of  degeneracy  to  the 
human  as  well  as  the  animal  inhabitants  of  America.  From 
his  own  knowledge,  and  the  information  of  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians  of  North- America,  Mr.  Jefferibn 
refutes  the  ram  aflertions  of  the  French  phiioibpher,  and 
fhews  that  the  natives  of  the  new  world  are  neither  deficient 
in  ardour,  affection,  friendfhip,  courage,  nor  magnanimity. 
He  aicribes  the  fame  perfections  to  their  minds  which  Buftbn 
allows  to  their  bodies  : 

»-    !  , 

«>  ■  —  
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%  To  judge  olf  the  truth  of  this*,  to  form  a  juft  eftim'ate  of  their 
genius  and  mental  powers,  more  fafts  are  wanting,  and  great  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  thofe  circ  urn  fiances  of  their  fituation  which  call 
for  a  difplay  of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  (hall  probably 
find  that  they  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame 
module  with  the  44  homo  fapiens  Europaeus,"  The  principles  of  their 
fociety  forbidding  all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to 
*nterprize  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfoafion.  Hence  eloquence  in. 
council,  bravery  and  addiefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  ali 
confeqoence  with  them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are 
dire&ed.  Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied 
proofs,  becaufe  we  have  been  the  fubjecls  on  which  they  were  exer- 
cifed.  Of  their  eminence  in  oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  be- 
caufe it  is  displayed  chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some,  however, 
we  have  of  very  fuperior  luftre.  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations 
of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Eu- 
rope has  furnifhed  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  fingle  paiTnge,  fupsrior 
to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when 
governor  of  this  Hate.  And,  as  a  teflimony  of  their  talents  in  this 
Jine,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  firft  ftating  the  incidents  neceflary  for 
underftanding  it.  Jn  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774  a  robbery  and  mur- 
der were  committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Vi^inia,  by 
two  Indians  of  the  bhawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  ac- 
cording to  their  enftom,  undertook  to  punifh  this  outrage  in  a  fum- 
mary  way.  Colonel  Cre&p,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders 
he  had  committed  on  thofe  much-injured  people,  collected  a  party, 
and  proceeded  down  the  Kanr.away  in  quell  of  vengeance.  Unfor- 
tunately a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  waj 
feen  corning  from  the  oppofuc  fhore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpecling  any 
hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
selves on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached 
the  fliore,  fingled  out  their  objecls,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  per-  < 
fon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long 
been  diftinguiihed  as  a  fiiend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  re- 
turn provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  fignalized  himfelf  io 
the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  deciflve 
batle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the 
collected  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and 
{bed  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  dildained  to  be  fcen  amon£  the 
Suppliants.  But,  left  the  flr.cerity  of  a  treaty  ihonld  be  diftrufted,  from 
which  fo  diftinguiihed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  lent  by  a  mrilen- 
j*er  the^  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore  : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan*s  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  of  the  latt  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
paflcd,  and  kid,  "  Lojjan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  1  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Co- 
lonel Cieiap,  the  Uft  fpring,  in  cold  blood,  an4  unprovoked,  mur- 

1  3  *  dered 
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dered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  arid 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of"  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  On  me  for'revenge  I  have  fought  it  * 
I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
r.ot  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? 
Not  one.**  » 

The  authenticity  of  this  fpeech,  which  was  publifhed 
about  ten  vears  ago,  is  unqueftionable  ;  and  its  merit  is  of 
the  lir it  Kiitre.  There  is  no  paiTaga  in  Homer,  or  in  any 
poet  ot  a  barbarous  age,  that  can  be  brought  into  compa- 
nion. 

The  queftion  has  often  occurred  to  hiftorians  and  philo- 
sophers, Whence  came  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica ?  "But  part,  as  well  as  recent  dilcoveries  inform  us,  that 
an  intercourie  between  the  old  continent  and  America 
might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the  north- weft  ex- 
tremities of  Europe  and  the  north-eafl  boundaries  of  Afia, 
In  the  iSnth  century  the  Norwegians  diicovered  Greenland, 
and  planted  a  colony  there.    The  communication  with  that 
country  was  renewed  in  the  laft  century,  by  Moravian  mifft* 
onaries,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doclrincs  in  that,  bleak 
and  uncultivated  region.    By  them  we  are  informed  that 
the  north- weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is 
highly  probabte  that  they  are  united;  that  the  Efquimaux 
of  America  perfectly  relemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  af- 
pect,  drels,  and  mode  of  living  ;  and  that  a  Moravian  mi£» 
fionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland, 
having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Eiquimaux,  found,  to 
his  aftonifhment,  that  they  fpoke  the  iame  language  with 
the  Greenlanders,  and  were  in  every  re/peel  the  lame  peo- 
ple *.    The  fame  fpecies  of  animals  too  are  found  in  the 
contiguous  regions.    The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare* 
the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  foreftsof  North- 
America,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  late  dilcoveries  of  Captain  Cooke,  coafting  from 
Kamfchatka  to  California,  have  proved  that,  if  the  two 
continents  of  Afia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  From  this  part  of  the  old  conti- 
nent alio  inhabitants  may  have  pafTed  into  the  new:  and 
the  refemblance  between  the  natives  of  America  and  the 

*  -  1    ■   ^  ■  —  1 
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pattern  inhabitants  of  Ana,  induce  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
have  a  common  origin. 

Our  author  makes  an  obfervation  concerning  the  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  America  which  merits  the  attention  of  the 
mquifitive  and  the  learned  : 

'  But,  imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues  fpoken  in  Ame- 
rica, it  fuffices  to  difcover  the  following  remarkable  facl :  Arranging 
them  under  the  radical  ones,  to  which  they  may  be  palpably  traced, 
and  doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the  red  men  of  A  Ha,  there  will  be 
found  probably  twenty  in  America,  for  one  in  Afia,  of  thofe  radical 
languages,  fo  called  becaufe,  if  they  were  ever  the  fame,  they  have 
loft  all  refemblance  to  one  another.  A  feparation  into  dialects  may 
be  the  v^ork  of  a  few  ages  only  j  but  for  two  dialects  to  recede  from 
one  another  till  they  nave  loft  all  veftiges  of  their  common  origin, 
jnuft  require  an  irnmenfc  courfe  of  time ;  perhaps  not  lei's  than  many 
people  give  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A  greater  number  of  thofe 
radical  changes  of  language  having  taken  place  among  the  red  men 
of  America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than  thyfe  of  Afia.' 

That  "  there  are  twenty  radical  languages  Ipoken  in 
4€  America  for  one  in  Afia,"  i$  a  fact  that  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained,  and,  though  it  were  eftablifhed,  would  not 
warrant  the  concjufion  of  our  author*,  "  that  the  red  men 
*'  of  America  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  inhabitants 
4f  of  Alia."  Aphilofopher  would  rather  draw  an  oppolite 
conclufion.  If  we  fuppofe,  what  ancient  hiftory  and  modern 
difcoveries  feem  to  confirm,  that  the  earth  was  once  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  lavage  tribes,  without  communication 
with  each  other,  and  frequently  at  war,  each  of  thefe  iepa* 
rate  focieties  would  form  a  feparate  language,  or  rather  jar- 
gon.  The  firit  great  change  which  is  made  in  the  early 
condition  of  mankind  is  that  of  various  tribes  uniting  into 
one,  by  common  content,  or  the  ambitious  pjlicy  of  a 
powerful  leader.  Hence  the  numerous  bands  of  Scythians 
and  Tartars,  which  have  often  alfodated  together  for  the 
jake  of  depredation  or  conqueft.  In  fuch  affbciations  a 
common  language  becomes  requiiite  ;  and  one  prevailing 
tongue  would  foon  f'pread  among  the  whole  clan.  When 
thele  confederated  tribes  conquered  the  territories  of  their 
Jefs  warlike  neighbours,  and  erected  kingdoms,  the  fame 
language,  as  the  fame  laws,  would  be  eftablifhed  through 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Accordingly  we  rind,  in  the  an- 
cient hiitory  of  Afia,  the  progrefs  of  language  keeping  pace, 
with  the  progrefs  of  dominion  ;  and,  in  more  modern  times, 
a  band  of  Arabs,  uniting  under  Mahomet,  extended  their 
language,  their  religion,  and  their  laws,  over  a  great  part  of 
Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
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In  giving- an  account  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Vi-r- 
ginh,  alter  mentioning  the  intention  ot  the  Mates  to  eman- 
cipate all  fhves  born  in  the  country,  Mr.  Jerlerlon  enters 
into  a  dilcumon  concerning  the  radical  and  ellenti-al  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites.    The  firft  dif- 
ference is  that  of  colour,  which,  from  whatever  cauie  it 
proceeds,  is  fixed  in  nature,  ami  is  a  real  dilcrimination  be- 
tween one  fpecies  and  another.    The  lame  difference,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  holds  with  regard  10  mental  qualities. 
Comparing  them  by  their  faculties  of  memory,  realbn,  and 
imagination,  in  memory  they  appear  equal  to  the  whites, 
jn  reafon  much  inferior,  and  in  imagination  dull,  taltelefs, 
and  anomalous.    Many  of  them  have  been  fo  fituated  that 
they  might  have  availed  themfelvcs  of  the  conversation  of 
their  mailers;  many  have  been  brought  up  to  handicraft 
arts,  and,  from  that  circumltance,  have  always  been  aflb- 
ciated  with  the  whites ;  fome  of  them  have  been  liberally 
educated ;  and  all  have  lived  in  countries  where  the  arts  and 
lbiences  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  h?.ve 
had  before  their  eyes  fpecimens  of  the  belt  works  troni 
abroad.    The  Indians,  with  no  advantages  ot  this  kind, 
often  carve  figures  on  their  pipes,  not  deititute  of  detlgn  and 
merit.    They  will  crayon  out  an  animal,  a*  plart,  or  "a 
country,  lb  as  to  prove  the  exiltence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  wants  cultivation.    They  aftoni/h  us  by 
itrokes  of  the  moft  fublime  oratory  ;  inch  as  prove  their 
realbn  and  fenliment  ftrong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.    But  there  is  no  inftance  ot  a  black  having  ut- 
tered a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain  narration,  or  difco- 
vered  an  elementary  trait  of  painting  or  fculptuve. 

The  following  reflections  on  trade  and  agriculture,  and  on 
the  preference  which  America  ought  to  give  to  the  latter, 
are  rational  and  manly  : 

*  Wc  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any  importance.  Our  exterior 
commerce  has  fufFered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
conteft.  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured,  within  our  fami- 
lies, the  moft  neceftary  articles  of  clothing.  Thofe  of  cotton  will  bear 
fome  companion  with  the  fame  kinds  of  manufacture  in  Europe  ;  but 
thofe  of  woo'1,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  very  coarfe,  uniightly,  and  un- 
pleafant ;  and  fuch  :s  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  fuch  our  pre- 
ference for  foreign  manufactures,  that,  be  it  wile  or  unwife,  our  peo^ 
pie  will  certainly  return,  as  foon  as  they  can,  to  the  raiting  raw  mate- 
rials, and  exchanging  them  for  finer  manui'atlures  than  they  are  able 
fo  execute  ihemfclves. 

•  The  political  economics  of  Europe  have  eftabliftied  it  as  a  prim- 
ciple  that  every  Hate  mould  endeavour  to  manufacluie  lor  itfelf :  and 
this  principle,  like  many  others,  wc  transfer  to  America,  without 
4  J  calculating 
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calculating  the  difference  of  circumftarce  which  mould  often  pro- 
duce a  difference  of  refult.  In  Europe  the  lands  are  either  cultivated, 
or  locked  up  again  ft  the  cultivnor.  Manufacture  muft  therefore  be 
rcforted  to  of  neccfiity,  not  of  c!>  jice,  to  tupport  the  furplus  of  their 
people.  But  we  have  an  immcnfity  of  land  courting  the  induftry  of 
the  bufbandroan.  Is  it  beft  tkn  that  all  our  citizens  mould  be  em- 
ployed in  its  improvement ;  or  tliat  one  half  Diould  be  called  off  from 
thai  to  cxerciie  manufactures  and  handicraft  art*  for  the  other  ?  Thofe 
who  labour  in  the  earth  are  the  chofcn  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had 
a  choien  people,  whole  brcalh  he  has  n  ace  his  peculiar  depofit  for 
fubltantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps 
alive  tli  at  facred  fire  which  othenvifc  might  efcape  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mafs  of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon 
of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnilhed  an  example.  It  h  the  mark 
fet  on  thofe  w  'O,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  foil  and  in- 
duftry, as  does  the  hufbandman,  for  their  fubfiftence,  depend  for  it  oil 
the  cafualties  and  caprice  of  coftomers  Dependence  begets  iubfer- 
vieftce  and  venality,  luffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit 
tools  for  the  defigns  of  ambition.  Thit  the  natural  progrefs  and 
confequence  of  the  arts  has  fometimes  perhaps  been  retarded  by  acci- 
dental circumftances }  tut,  generally  fpeakmg,  the  proportion  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  other  dalles  of  citizens  bears  in  any  (late  to  that 
of  its  hulbandmen,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unfound  to  its  healthy 
parts,  and  is  a  good-enough  barometer  whereby  to  meafure  its  de- 
gree of  corruption.  While  we  have  iand  to  labour,  then,  let  us  never 
wilh  to  fee  cur  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench,  or  twirling  a  diftaff. 
Carpenters,  mafons,  fmitbs,  are  wanting  in  hufbandry;  but,  for  the 
general  operations  of  manufacture,  let  our  workfliops  remain  in  Europe. 
It  is  better  to  carry  provifions  and  materials  to  workmen  there,  than 
bring  them  to  the  provifions  and  materials,  and  with  them  their  man* 
nerj>  and  principles.  The  lofs  by  the  tranfportation  of  commodities 
acrois  the  Atlantic  will  be  made  up  in  happinefs  and  permanence  of 
government.  The  mobs  of  great  cities  add  juft  fo  much  to  the  fupport 
of  pure  government,  as  fores  do  to  the  llrength  of  the  human  body.  It 
is  the  manners  and  fpirit  of  a  people  which  preferve  a  republic  in  vw 
gour.  A  degeneracy  in  thefe  is  a  canker  which  foonr  eat*  to  the  heart 
of  its  laws  and  conftitution,' 

The  plan  of  this  work,  fuggefled  by  the  order  of  the  que- 
ries propoied  to  the  author,  is  judicious;  though  ibme  of  the 
lubjecTs  are  but  imperfectly  treated.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  reipe&able  proof  of  American  ingenuity,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  natural,  civil,  and  political  hiftory 
of  Virginia.  We  need  not  be  iurpriltd  that  an  American 
author  has  employed  ibme  phrafes  that  are  not  knuwn  in  the- 
fcngliih  language. 
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Art.  XII.    Les  Vrais  Pr incipes  du  G ouvernment  Francois, 

Art.  XII.    The  true  Principles  of  the  French  Government. 
nmo.  2  torn.  3d  Edition.    JParis,  1787. 

FROM  the  period  at  which  this  work  is  written,  and  the 
author's  flattering  dedication  to  His  Moil  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty,  there  is  reafon  to  i'ufpeel  that  he  has  .undertaken  it 
from  a  mercenary  motive  ;  and  this  fufpicion  is  ftrongly 
confirmed  by  the  apparent  zeal  with  which  he  combats 
thole  writers  whole  principles  are  unfavourable  to  de- 
fpotifm. 

Monf.  Gin  fets  out  with  taking  a  view  of  the  ftate  of 
man  in  fbciety,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  monarchial 
government  is  moll  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubje&. 
But,  in  Supporting  this  argument,  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
the  nece/fity  of  luch  a  combination  of  wifdom  and  public 
virtue  in  the  ibvereign  as,  a  very  few  excepted,  has  never 
hitherto  been  the  portion  of  any  monarch  upon  earth.  He 
next -thews  that  the  Itate  of  fociety  is  natural  to  man,  not- 
withfta nding  it  abridges,  in  iome  degree,  his  periorfal  li- 
berty; and,  after  evincing  the  neceility  of  ibme  ipecies  of 
government,  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  two  moll  confpi- 
tuous  kinds,  the  monarchical  and  republican ;  the  former 
of  which  he  again  affirms  to  be  the  molt  perfecl  model  of 
all  human  difpenfations  of  government.    lie  then  proceeds 
to  the  confederation  of  the  lovereign  power,  which  he  mews 
to  be  abfolutely  neceluiry  both  tor  the  eltablifliment  and 
execution  of  the  laws.    He  endeavours  to  evince  the  infufn> 
ciency  of  the  means  employed  in  republican  governments 
towards  uniting  the  private  interefts  of  individuals  with  the 
common  intereft  of  the  itate.    The  next  object  of  his  atr- 
tentlon  is  to  afcertain  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  pure  mo- 
narchy ;  where  he  demonflrates  the  obligation  of  the  fubje£ts 
to  contribute  to  the  common  expences  of  government  ; 
treating  at  the  fame  time  of  the  general  riches  of  the  Itate, 
and  the -private  poflfefliohs  of  individuals;  to  which  are 
added,  oblervations  on  the  nature  of  imports,  the  intereft 
or  money,  ulury,  and  the  political  efTe&s  of  luxury  on  a 
nation. 

The  next  feclion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  abufe  of  the 
••monarchical  power;  in  his  oblervations  on  which  fubjedt 
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the  author  leans  fo  ftrongly  to  the  fide  of  defpotifra  that, 
by  evident  implication,  he  would  allow  it  an  unbounded 
authority.  To 'countenance  this  indulgence,  he  obferves 
that  the  moft  powerful  empire  -on  earth,  that  of  China, 
has  preierved  its  conftitution  inviolate,  by  exercifing  the 
right  of  remonftrating  only,  though  the  iovereign  of  that 
country  be  invefted  with  an  unlimited  power.  But,  before 
Monf.  Gin  had  cited  this  example  in  iupport  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  ought  to  have  difproved  the  affirmation  that  the 
unambitious  character  of  the  emperors  of  China,  and  the 
reverential  obedience  of  his  lubje&s,  have  no  fimilitude  to 
the  ftate  of  any  other  government  exifting.  The  Chineic 
monarchy  is  profefledly  founded  upon  the  principle  of  pa- ' 
triarchal  authority,  and  is  invariably  maintained  by  the  ge- 
neral acquiefcence  in  that  idea. 

The  author  afterwards  prefents  us  with  a  fupplement  to 
Monf.  de  Montefquieu's  «'  Reflections  on  the  Cauies  of  the 
Greatnels  and  Incline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  the 
Government  of  Sparta  ;"  in  treating  of  which  remote  fub- 
je£ts,  as  Monf.  Gin's  opinions  are  lefs  warped  with  intereft 
or  prejudice  than  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  oblervations, 
his  political  principles  are  more  juft. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  work  Monf.  Gin  has  the  pa- 
triotifm  to  affirm  that  the  conftitution  of  France  exhibits 
the  molt  perfect  model  of  monarchical  government.  This 
afifertion  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  by  a  particular  detail  of 
the  principal  departments  in  the  ftate  ;  but  his  obfervations 
in  general,  though  fome  of  them  be  well  founded,  are 
very  far  from  amounting  to  any  fatisfaclory  proof  of  the 
favourite  doctrine  which  he  maintains.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
work  he  frequently  animadverts  on  the  political  fentiments 
of  M.  Mably,  whole  authority  is,  in  many  cafes,  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  the  iuperior  excellence  oi  the  monarchical 
conftitution.  In  thefe  controversial  difquifitions,  however, 
the  prejudices  of  the  author  are  evident;  he  betrays  all  the 
inherent  attachments  of  a  lubject  who  has  been  nuried  in  the 
lap  of  defpotifm,  and  who  either  balks,  or  hopes  to  bafk,  in 
the  funfhine  of  monarchical  favour  and  munificence. 
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Art.  XIII.   Memoir  fur  k  Mariage  des  Proteftans. 

Akt.  XIII.    Memorial  concerning  the  Marriages  of  Proteftants 
in  France.   Two  fmall  volumes  in  8vo.  1787. 

'"pHIS  work,  which  excites  much  attention  in  Paris,  is 
*  attributed  to  Monf.  de  Malfherbes,  uncle  of  the  chan- 
cellor ot'  France  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  fruit  of  many  years 
ftudy  and  application.  It  tends  to  prove  the  neceflity  of 
giving  a  civil  exiftence  to  proteftants  in  France,  by  reftoring 
10  them  a  part  of  the  rights  they  loft  at  the  revocation  of  the 
cdidl  of  Nantz.  It  appears  that  our  brethren  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  that  kingdom  have  been  in  a  lingular, 
predicament  iince  a  declaration  that  was  publifhed  thirty 
years  after  that  famous  epoch,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in 
which  it  was  ailerted  that  there  were  no  longer  any  pro- 
teftants in  France.  This  aJTertion  was  founded  on  a  luppo- 
fition  that  none  could  exift  in  a  country  where  their  form 
of  worfhip  had  been  fo  long  prolcribed.  From  that  time 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  been  dead  in  law,  unlefs  when  they 
havecholen  to  perjure  themielves  before  the  altars  of  a  reli- 
gion they  deleft,  by  way  of  iccuring  their  inheritance  to 
their  children.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  even  carried 
their  lcruples,  or  their  anirnofity,  fo  far  as  to  mark  as  baf- 
tards,  in  the  public  regifters,  all  the  children  of  proteftants 
whom  they  baptized,  when  the  marriages,  of  which  thefc 
were  the  fruits,  had  not  been  folemnized  according  to  the 
Romi/h  rites.  However,  in  1782  a  prohibition  was  iilued 
againft  this  practice ;  and  the  proteftants,  in  general,  now 
enjoy  the  pofleflions  of  their  fathers  ;  not  by  virtue  of  any 
law  in  their  favour,  but  by  the  temporary  connivance  of  the 
magiftracy.  That  they  have  often  fufjered  much  legal  in- 
juftice  the  following  extract  will  prove.  It  relates  to  the 
judgpients  that  have  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance, 
when  unable  to  prove  their  legitimacy  : 

*  Lfhall  never  forget  what  happened  when  a  perfbn,  who 
had  gained  one  of  thefe  infamous  cauies  in  the  lioufe  of  par- 
liament at  Paris,  went  to  thank  his  judges.  There  was  one 
of  the  number  who  could  not  forbear  telling  him  that  he 
held  his  a  flu  ranees  of  gratitude  in  -deteftation  ;  that  it  was 
quite  enough  to  have  given  judgment  in  his  favour,  without 
being  obliged  to  ilippor't  his  odious  pretence. * 

it  appears  alfo  that  the  reeking  footfteps  of  recent  peife- 
cutioft  are  Itill  to  be  traced  in  France  : 

«  I  have/ 
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4  I  have/  fays  our  author,  *  in  my  pofTefllon  an  arret 
iffued  by  a  provincial  parliament  on  the  18th  of  February 
1762,  condemning  a  minifter  of  the  proteftant  religion  to 
die  for  the  crime  of  re/idhig  in  France,  notwithftanding  the 
declarations  of  ijljuly  1786  and  24th  May  1724;  for  perform- 
ing the  Junclions  of  minifter  of  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  for 
preaching,  baptizing  children,  adminiftering  the  facramcnt  of 
the  Lord's  (upper ,  and  performing  the  marriage  atemoniei  in 
ajjcmblics  known  by  the.  name  of  the  Desert. 

'  The  condemned  preacher  is  declared  by  the  arret  to  be 
conv idled  of  the  above  offences,  and  is  accufed  of  no  other. 

«  The  fame  arret  alio  condemned  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
fame  religion  to  be  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to  refcue  their 
fpiritual  teacher  from  the  hands  of  juftice.  The  arret  wis 
executed  in  all  its  parts.  1  have  fince  been  told  that  the 
gentlemen  were  three  brothers,  and  the  eldcft  only  twenty- 
two  years  old.' 

On  reading  this,  can  we  help  congratulating  ourfelves  oh 
our  being  natives  of  a  country  where  political  and  religious 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  can  we  help  catting  an  eye  of 
pity  on  the  prejudices  th3t  infeft  this  neighbouring  king- 
dom.   That  even  the  molt  enlightened  Frenchmen  do  not 
efcape  the  contagion,  our  author  is  a  proof ;  for  the  moment 
after  having  given  a  detail  of  the  moft  cruel  and  unwarrant- 
able perlecution,  and  of  feveral  moft  atrocious  breaches  of 
promile  of  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  guilty,  he  calls 
him,  in  compliance  with  popular  opinion,  a  jufi  king.  Nor 
is  he  lels  incontiftent  when  fpeaking  of  the  proteftants  ^ 
while  defending  their  caufe,  he  often,  without  neceffity,  be- 
flows  on  them  the  odious  appellation  of  heretics,  though  he 
has  fo  many  milder  denominations  at  hand.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  his  turn  of  mind  is  liberal,  his  arguments  forci- 
ble ;  and,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  moft  French  controverfiaj 
writers,  his  concisions  are  feldom  deduced  but  from  weH- 
eftablifhed  premifes.    For  the  fake  of  humanity  we  wilh  his 
arguments  may  be  fuccefsful ;  and  indeed  we  have  little  fear 
of  an  antagonift.    If  any  champion  fhould  rife,  and  throw 
down  his  gauntlet  in  defence  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  muft  be  a  hardy  one,  for  our  author  comes  armed 
at  all  points  with  reaibn  and  information. 

This  work  contains  one  afiertion  which  will  no  doubt 
appear  very  extraordinary  to  moil  people ;  it  is,  that  the 
numbers  of  proteftants  in  France  are  as  many  as  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edi&  of  Nantz. 
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Art.  XIV.  Fftelle;  Roman  FaftoraL  Far  M.  de  Fieri  an, 
Capitaine  de  Dragons,  &c. 

Art.  XIV.  Fftelle;  a  *  Paftoral  Novel.  By  M.  dc  Fhrian, 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  Gentleman  oj  the  Chamber  to  the  Duke 
of  Penthievre,  and  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Madrid, 
Florence,  Lyons,  Nifmes,  Angers,  &c.  bvo.  235  Pages. 
Paris,  178b. 

HpHIS  very  pleafing  work  does  not  difhonour  the  author  of 
Numa  Pompilius :  though  written  in  prole,  the  ftyle  of 
many  parts  of  it  is  in  the  true  lpirit  of  paftoral  poetry. 
The  ftory  is  well  told,  and  many  of  the  fituations  are  inte- 
refting  ;  the  epifode  of  lfidore  is  particularly  affecting.  We 
wifli,  however,  the  author  had  followed  the  advice  he  gives 
in  an  cflay  on  paftoral  writing  prefixed  to  the  work.,  and 
had  been  more  fparing  of  his  longs,  which  recur  too  fre- 
,  quently,  and,  by  making  repeated  breaks  in  the  narration, 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  itory.  Befides,  though  hi* 
profe  is  lb  poetical,  his  verles,  in  our  opinion,  are  fome- 
times  profaic;  of  this  the  following  lines,  among  others,  arc 
an  example : 

«  Lorfquc  tu  paroifibis  me  cheris  pour  la  vie 
Helas !  d'apres  mon  cceur,  je  rTaurois  cru  jamais 
Que  Ton  peut  quitter  {on  atnie.' 

J 

Here  we  can  difcovcr  nothing  poetical  but  the  helas  !  and 
the  meafure ;  3nd  cannot  help  applying  to  the  author  hl% 
own  words,  "  and  then,  when  you  make  veries,  be  fure, 
"  above  all,  to  make  good  ones." 

It  may  alfo  be  obierved  that  he  is  a  little  prolix  in  fome 
of  his  defcriptions ;  lor  he  lometimes  introduces  paftoral 
'  common-place;  and  his  Iwains  fpeak  as  courtly  a  language 
as  the  politeft  Arcadians. 

The  following  well  contrafted  picture  of  the  national 
character  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  will  ferve  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  author's  manner : 

*  At  the  appointed  hour  the  Spaniards  leave  their  camp. 
Covered  with  iplendid  cuirafTes,  which  reflect  the  lolar 
beams,  they  march  in  goodly  array  along  the  plain;  and, 
pouring  forth  their  flow  battalions,  make  a  dreadful  difplay 
of  a  whole  foreft  of  lances.  A  profound  filence  reigns 
among  them.  Motionlefs  in  their  ranks,  and  buried  only  in 
obeying,  their'eyes  arc  fixed  upon  their  chiefs.  Valour  and 
liaughtinefs  fit  on  their  fun-burnt  faces,  and  their  warlike 
ardour  is  tempered  bv  a  noble  and  firm  gravity. 

4  *  The 
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••The  French  rufh  in  diforder  from  their  tents.  Their 
light  battalions  wait  not  for  the  word  to  range  themfelves 
oppofite  the  enemy.  Chiefs  and  foldiers  are  confounded  to- 
gether. Equality  of  courage,  frankneis,  and  national  gaiety, 
make  them  all*  companions.  Leaning/  carelefsly  on  their 
fpears,  they  feem  to  be  fpeclators  of  fome  feftive  fporr. 
Free  from  hatred  as  from  fear,  they  fmile  on  their  enemies, 
tell  them  that  Gafton  is  redoubtable,  and  feem  to  pity  Men- 
doza  for  provoking  the  young  hero  to  the  fight.  The 
Caftilians  tremble  with  filent  indignation,  while  the  laugh* 
ing  Frenchmen  fing  this  fong,'  &c. 


Art.  XV.  Voyage  en  Corfa  et  Vues  Politiques  fur  V Amelioration 
de  Cctte  Ijle,  fcfc.  , 

Art.  XV.  Travels  inCorfica,  and  Political  Proj eels  for  the 
Improvement  of  that  I/land ;  followed  by  fever  al  Pieces  relative 
to  Cor/ica,  and  fevcral  Anecdotes  exemplifying  the  Genius  and 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  the  Abbe  Gaudin,  Vicar- 
General  of  KebbiSy  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons. 
8vo.  263  Pages.    Faris,  1787. 

T  F  the  French  government  adopt  the  plans  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  fuggefted  in  this  work,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  ifland  be  really  as  great  as  the  author  afterts,  it  will  be- 
come one  of  the  richeft  provinces  in  the  empire.  The  foil 
and  climate  of  Corfica,  if  we  may  believe  him,  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  (ilk,  'fruit, 
&c.  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  all  the  acci- 
denial  caufes  he  mentions  can  have  been  lufficient  to  over~ 
come  it's  natural  advantages.  However,  mould  the  Abbe 
Gaudin's  following  fpeculation  into  futurity  be  brought  into 
being  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  poflefiion  of  this  iiland  may, 
as  he  oblerves,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  French  nation 
in  another  point  of  view  : 

«  Italy/  fays  he,  «  which  has  long  been  at  reft  in  the  arms 
of  peace,  whether  it  owe  this  advantage  to  its  fituation,  w 
enjoy  i^in  the  made  of  facred  authority,  may,  on  ibme  fu* 
ture  day,  feel  the  commotions  that  fhake  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  New  circumflances  may  give  rile  to  new  political 
combinations;  and  who  knows  but  the  courfeof  events  may 
Threaten  this  delightful  country  with  a  repetition  of  its  an- 
cient revolutions. 

*  France,  which,  by  her  forces,  her  arts,,  and  her  com*, 
merce,  feems  connected  with  every  part  of  the  globe,  cannot 
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fail  to  be  immediately  afre&ed  by  thefe  movements ;  and 
what  advantage  may  ihe  not  then  derive  from  the  pofieiTion 
of  Corfica.  She  may  make  it  a  place  ot  arms,  from  whtv.e 
her  troops  may  be  conveyed,  without  fatigue  or  cxpence,  ir.zo 
the  very  center  of  Italy  ;  and  fhe  will  find  in  it  at  uw^  a  na- 
tion for  attack,  and  an  afylum.* 

If  the  author's  projects' of  improvement  be  carried  into 
execution,  his  tithes  will  be  much  increafed ;  but,  for  the 
fake  of  his  patriotifm  and  dtfintercftcd  fpirit,  we  hope  he  had 
not  this  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  book. 

After  thefe  projects  come^the  travels  announced  in  the 
title-page,  which  conlift  of  a  journey  to  Nioto,  in  the  in- 
land part  of  the  iiland.  As  we  had  juit  laid  down  a  novel, 
in  which  the  perfonages  fing  as  often  as  they  fpeak,  we  were 
not  fo  much  iurprifed  as  we  ihould  otherwife  have  been  on 
finding  this  journey  a  mixture  of  prole  and  verfe.  We  can- 
not, however,  help  thinking  that  the  metro-mania  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  fermons  with  a 
fprinkling  of  blank  verfe;  and  hiftories  where  every  victory 
will  be  followed  by  a  Pindaric  ode,  and  every  cataftrophe  by 
a  tragedy  chorus.  The  author  cites  the  example  oi  Bachau- 
mont  and  LaChapelle;  but  there  is  much  difference  between 
a  mere  party  of  pleafure,  and  travels  in  regions  little  explored 
before;  for,  with  whatever  intention  he  may  have  written 
them,  they  are  given  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  inform- 
ation.  But  what  credit  can  we  give  to  a  traveller  who,  if 
he  chufes  to  impofe  on  us,  can  juftify  his  fiction  by  calling  N 
it  a  poetical  licenie?  We  were,  indeed,  almoft  afraid  that 
the  Abbe"  Gaudin  had  given  fcope  to  his  imagination  in 
defcribing  his  journey  over  the  Corfican  mountains.  He 
fpeaks  of  difficulties  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  that  exceed  all 
we  have  ever  heard  of  in  the  paffage  over  the  Alps.  Some  of 
the  anecdotes  alio  border  on  the  marvellous.  We  will,  how- 
ever, give  him  credit  for  veracity,  as  the  reft  of  his  work, 
feems  written  in  an, ingenuous  ltyle,  and  without  affectation. 
His  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Corfica ns  indicates  a  great 
affinity  between  their  ufages  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece;  and  the  anecdotes  he  records  fpeak  them  in- 
pofTeflion  of  true  Spartan  energy  ot  foul.  In  jhort,  the  pe- 
tulal  of  this  work  may  afford  lome  pleafure  and  information. 

* 

-- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

A*T.  J  6.  ^  general  View  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  ;  demonflrating 
its  Injuftice  and  Impolicy ;  with  Hints  towards  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition. 
8vo.  6d.    Faulder.    London,  1787. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  an  abftratt  of  what*  has  been  written  within 
thefe  few  years  relative  to  the  flave-trade.  The  author  pro- 
pofes  that,  from  the  i  ft  of  January  1 789,  there  be  laid  a  duty  of  five 
pounds  upon  every  flave  imported  into  any  of  the  Britifli  fettlements  ; 
from  the  ill  of  January  1794  to  raife  the  duty  to  10 1.  and  from  the 
ift  of  January  1800  entirely  to  prohibit  the  importation.  Jn  the 
mean  time,  he  fuggeils  many  ufeful  hints  for  the  more  tender  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  negroes* 

•  i      T  *  *  * 

ART.  17.  Confederations  on  the  Negro  Caufe,  commonly  fo  called.  Ad~ 
dref'ed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mansfield*  Lord  Chief  "Jujiice  of 
the  Court  of  King's- Bench.  By  Samuel  Ejlwick,  A.M.  LUD.  8vo. 
2s.    Dodfley.    London,  1787. 

Thefe  Confiderations  were  originally  written  foon  after  judgment 
was  given  by  the  court  of  KingVBench,  in  the  cafe  of  Somerfet  and 
Knowles.  They  are  again  laid  before  the  public,  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  the  principles  of  the  flave-trade- at  a  time  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  fpecies  of  commerce  is  a  fubjecl  fo  much  agitated.  Mr. 
Eft  wick's  Confiderations  proceed  upon  the  idea  of  a  right  exifting, 
under  the  authority  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  for  the  purchafing  of 
flaves ;  but  he  neither  inquires  whether  the  (anction  of  the  legiflature, 
in  this  cafe,  be  confiftent  with  the  liberal  maxims  of  a  free  nation  ; 
nor  whether  the  power  veiled  in  the  purchafe  of  negroes  has  .really 
been  abufed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  called  for  its  total  abrogation  upon? 
the  principles  of  humanity. 

m 

Art.  18.  tetters  Patent,  ejlablifhing  a  Court  of  Judicature  at  fort- 
miliam  in  Bengal    8vo.  is.  6d.    Debrett.    London,  1787; 

Letters  patent  not  being  an  objefl  of  critrcifm,  it  is  fufficient  for 
os  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  India  Court 
of  Judicature,  the  judges  hold  their  offices  only  during  the  plealure 
of  the  crown,  and  not  during  life,  as  is  now  thi  regulation  in. 
England. 
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Art.  19.    The  Pilgrim  ;  a  Comedy,  in  Five  A8s.    Written  originally  By 
Dryden.    8vo.  is.    Lowndes.    London,  1787. 

This  comedy,  originally  the  production  of  an  eminent  author,  was 
honoured  with  the  amendments  of  Dryden,  and  again  appears  with 
additional,,  and,  we  think,  advantageous  alteration*.  The  plot  is 
one  of  the  moil  intricate  and  intereiling  in  the  Englifh  drama.  It 
abounds  with  incidents,  which*  are  fo-  happily  contrived  that  they 
afford  both  delight  and  furprife.  The  editor  of  this  comedy,  in  its 
prefent  form,  is  faid  to  be  iWr.  Kemble. 

Art.  20.     A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Bur  let  ta  0f  Hero  and 
Leanaer.    8vo.  is.   Kearlley.    London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  epiltle  acknowledges  that  theatres  are  fchools  of 
inftru&ion  and  improvement  in  the  >zv*ft  end  of  the  town,  but  they 
would  be  fynagegues  ot  Satan  in  the  eaf.  It  is  a  pity  but  that  he 
had  fettled  the  geography  of  virtue  and  vice  a  little  better,  and 
marked  the  prccife  line  where  the  morality  of  the  theatre  ends  and 
its  immorality  begins. 

Art.  2 1 .    A  Rezicxv  of  the  prefent  Conte/l  between  the  Managers  of  the 
Theatres,  &c.    8vo.  is.  6d.   Stalker.    London,  1787; 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  oppofition  to  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  Wellclofe  Square. 
The  author  itetes  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  Covent-Garden, 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  Haymarket  theatres,  with  proper  feeling,  but 
without  animofity.  As  the  two  lad  theatres  were  greatly  indebted  for 
their  fuccefs  to  the  abiLties  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  managers  were  bound 
<  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  juftice,  to  have  informed  him  of  their  inten- 
tions to  profecute  him  and  his  company  for  vagrants  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Royalty  theatre.  If  Mr.  Palmer  md  the  proprietors  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  combination  of  three  formidable  powere 
agalnft  them,  they  would  have  flopt  Ihort  in  their  undertaking;  or,  if 
they  had  proceeded,  it  would  have  been  at  their  own  peril. 

Having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  primary  object  of  a 
theatre,  the  entertainment- and  amufement  of  the  public,  the  author 
itates  lhe  impropriety  and  inconvenience  of  having  all  the  three 
theatres  at  the  well  end  of  the  town. 

The  appendix  to  this  fen  fib! e  pamphlet  contains  Mr.  Palmer's- ad- 
drefs  to  the  audience,  after  the  performance  on  the  firlt  night  of  open- 
ing, the  correfpondence  between  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Quick,  and 
other  authentic  papers. 

Art.  22.    Poems  and  EJfaysy  by  a  Lady  lately  deeeafed.    In  Two  Vo- 
lumes. Small  8vo.  7s.  tewed.  Cruttwell,  Bath ;  Dilly, London.  1786. 

Thefe  poems  and  eflays  were  written  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours 
of  pain  and  ficknefs.  The  author  was  doomed  for  ten  years,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  to  conftantly  increasing  fufrerings  ;  but  fhe  found,  in 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  in  the  practice  ot  virtue,  fuch  motives 
of  confolation  as  rendered  her  fuperior  to  ail  the  forrows  of  life,  and 

to 
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to  the  lingering  tortures  of  a  mod  painful  death.  She  appears  to 
have  poflefTed  much  delicacy  of  taite,  and  fenfibility  of  heart ;  and 
her  productions  are  fometimes  elegant,  and  always  moral  or  re- 
ligious : 

The  following  fhnza  in  the  Ode  to  Hope  is  poetical  and  pleafipg  : 


'  Fancy,  wave  thy  airy  pinions, 

Bid  the  foft  ideas  rife, 
Spread  o'er  all  thy  wide  dominions 
Vernal  fweets  and  cloudlefs  flues. 
And  lo  !  on  yonder  verdant  plain 
A  lovely  youthful  train  appear, 
Their,  gen  tie  hearts  have  felt  no  pain, 
Their  guiltlefs  bofoms  know  no  fear. 
In  each  gay  fcene  ibme  new  delight  they  find, 
Yet  fancy  gayer  profpecls  ftill  behind. 
Where  nre  the  foft  delufions  fled  ? 
Mull  wifdom  teach  the  foul  to  mourn  ? 
Return,  ye  days  of  ignorance,  return  ; 
Before  my  eyes  your  fairy  viflons  fpread  ! 
Alas  !  thofe  vifions  charm  no  more, 
The  pleafing  dream  of  youth  is  o'er; 
Far  other  thoughts  muft  now  the  foul  employ, 
It  glows  with  other  hopes,  it  pants  for  other  joy.* 

This  inftru&ive  and  agreeable  colle&ion  is  publiflied  for  the  be-i 
Befit  of  the  hofpital  at  Bath. 

Art.  23.    The  Mufe  of  Britain  ;  a  Dramatic  Ode.    London,  1787. 

This  fuper-fublime  bard  appears  to  be  foffeffed  rather. than  inftired. 
His  invocation  to  the  mufe  has  the  merit  of  novelty  ; 

■ 

4  Mufe  of  the  ecftatic  fong,  fevere  and  chafte, 
Whofe  eyebeam  darts  thro'  ether's  boundlefs  wafte, 
Whofe  voice  arrefts  the  flight  of  tide  and  time ! 

The  knowledge  of  Homer's  mufe  was  limited  to  heaven  and  earth ; 
"  her  eyebeams  did  not  dart  into  the  boundiefs  ivafe  of  ether  "  for 
one  very  good  reafon,  be*caule  there  was  nothing  there  to  behold.. 
She  may  be  faid  to  have  "  arretted  the  flight  of  time,"  as  fhc  has 
conferred  immortality  on  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  But  to  44  arreft 
the  tide,"  and  direct  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean,  isjuitly 
confidered  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  the  moon  (probably  our 
author's  mufe),  '*  who  rules  all  the  lea  and  half  the  land.'' 
Our  author  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  poetry : 

*  No  flatterer  I — truth  hears  my  fong, 
And  graves  my  lay  the  fan  among* 
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Poets  fometimes  deal  in  fiftion ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  fufpeel  that 
this  ode  is  not  yet  trarfiated  to  heaven,  unlefs  perhaps— in  zjly- 
rocket. 

•  Lays  a  ferapb's  felf  might  hear.' 

1 

A  feraph  might  certainly  bear  them,  provided  he  had  ears ;  but  if 
he  heard  one  line,  all  his  feraphic  reelings  would  be  completely 
gratified. 

As  this  poem  feems  to  be  intended  for  feraphs,  we  (hall  refer  the 
difcuffion  of  its  merits  to  their  decifion. 

Art.  24.    Tbe  Progrefs  of  Mufic ;  an  Ode.   Occofioned  by  tbe  grand 
Celebration  at  the  Abbey.    London,  1 787. 

There  is  much  apparent  rapture  and  enthufofm  in  this  ode;  but 
they  are  of  the  dry  and  artificial  kind.  The  reader  may  form  a 
judgment  of  its  merit.  Talking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  thus 
apoftrophifes  the  king : 

«  When  thou,  whofe  regal  fmiles  appear 

Still  join'd  to  thy  imperial  fair, 
Shalt  reign  in  fome  harmonious  fphere, 

And  mine  an  everlajiing  pair.* 

This  is  one  of  the  higheft  compliments  that  ever  was  paid  to  a 
crowned  head.  His  majefty  h  not  only  to  be  a  king  in  the  other 
world,  but  he  is  to  be  fplit  into  an  everlajiing  pair  of  kings  ! 

Art.  25.    Winter  Evenings ;  or,  Lucubrations  on  Life,  and  Litters 
3  vols,  izrno.  95.    Dilly.    London,  1787. 

The  author  of  thefe  volumes  is  poflliTed  of  a  competent  fhare 
©f  learning,  and  a  certain  portion  of  common  fenfe  :  but  he  has  no 
vivacity,  no  wit,  no  penetration,  no  humour,  and  no  tartc.  He 
might  have  figured  as  a  Dutch  commentator ;  but  as  a  writer  of  fu 
gitive  efTays  he  will  infallibly  be  damned. 

Art.  26.    Seeing  is  Believing;  a  Dramatic  Proverb  of  ore  Jd  As 
performed  at  tbe  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Haymarht.    Written  'by  the 
Author  of  Widow  and  no  Widow.    *vo.  .is.   Lowndes.  London/ 
1786.  * 

The  merit  of  every  individual  is  to  be  eftimatcd  by  a  comparifon 
with  the  genius  under  which  it  elates.  We  have  heard  of  comedies 
tragedies,  hiltories,  pantomimes,  and  farces  ;  but  dramatic  proverbs 
we  confeis  lie  beyond  the  fphere  of  our  literary  obfervation.  For  the 
prefent,  therefore,  we  can  only  fay  that  this*  is  a  very  extraordinary 
performance  If  it  wants  plot,  it  exhibits  impoffibility  ;  and  if  k 
is  deftitute  of  wit,  it  has  nonfcnfe  and  abfurdity  in  abundance  to 
compen fate  for  fo  trifling  a  defeft. 

ART.  27.    Poems  on  fever  a  I  Suljeds,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Frefon,  J.  M> 
8vo.    Wilkie.    London,  1787. 

This  is  a  very  pathetic  and  fcntimental  writer,  and  his  perform- 
ance is  uihered  in  due  form  with  a  death's-head  and  a  lkeleton  for  a 
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frontifpiece.  A 5  we  do  not  wifti  to  induce  our  readers  to  put  a  pre* 
mature  end  to  their  cxiftcnce,  we  will  trouble  them  with  only  one 
fliort  extraft: 

'  With  punch  and  fmall  beer, 

And  fuch  vapourifti  geer, 
Let  fops  ftrive  to  mend  their  complexion;  N 

Fair  ladies!  draw  near;  , 

Drink  ale  !  never  fear  ! 
'Twill  make  both  your  nofe  and  your  neck  (bine.*  ~ 

Art.  28.  The  Riddle.  By  the  late  unhappy  George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Efq, 
With  Notes  by  IV.  Bingley,  formerly  of  London,  Bookfeller.  ^to.  is. 
Jamefon.    London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  was  of  courfe  expected  to  derive  its  fuccefs  from 
the  notoriety  of  the  name  of  its  author.  There  is  ibme  ingenuity  in 
the  conftruclion  of  the  riddle ;  but  the  verification  is  harfh  and  un- 
couth ;  and  there  are  fome  ltanzas  in  the  performance  fo  atrocioufly 
indecent  as  to  defer ve  fevere  reprobation. 

§ 

Art.  29.  A  concife  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Angling,  confirmed  by  aclual 
Experience  and  minute  Obfervations ; '  with  the  proper  Methods  for 
breeding  and  feeding  Fijb,  and  of  making  Ftjb- Ponds,  Stews,  &c.  with 
feveral  Arcana  never  before  made  public.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Complete  Fly  Fi/her.  By  Thomas  B eft,  GenJ.  i2mo.  2s.  Stalker. 
London,  1787. 

This  treatife  appears  to  be  written  by  one  who  is  really  an  adept 
m  the  art.  it  contains  great  variety  of  information,  and  cannot 
fail  of  proving  ufeful  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  become  expert  anglers. 

Art.  30.  Bath  Waters,  a  conjectural  Idea  of  their  Nature  and  Quali- 
ties.  In  Three  Letters  to   .    To  which  is  added,  Putridity  and 

Jnfeflion  uxjujlly  attributed  to  Fevers.  By  A.JV.  M.D.  8vo.  2S. 
Robinfons,  Murray,  and  Strahan.  London,  1787. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  theory  on  which  this  treatife  is 
founded  was  in  general  eitimation  among  chemical  writers;  but,  from 
the  extraordinary  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
fcience  fince  that  time,  it  is  now  become  obfolete.  We  may  there- 
fore prefume  that,  in  now  fubm*;:ing  this  conjectural  idea  to  the 
public,  Dr  Wilfon  has,  through  profeffional  avocations  or  other 
caufes,  been  inattentive  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  chemillry  during  the 
period  abovementioned.  The  author's  reflections  on  fevers  difcover 
much  ingenuity;  and  though  we  can  .or  (ubferibe  entirely  to  his 
theoretical  fentiments,  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his 
practical  knowledge. 

Art.  31.  Henrietta  of  Gerjlcnd}  a  German  Story,  izmo.  2S.  6d. 
Lane.    London,  1787. 

An  officer  in  the  Pruffian  fervice,  accidentally  quartered  in  a  clergy, 
mans  family,  though  confidcrably  advanced  in  years,  forms  a  raoft 
unaccountable  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  whom,  of  a  foundling, 
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the  clergyman  had  made  a  daughter  by  adoption.  This  girl,  who  is 
finely  accomplimed,  owed  the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  her  cdiu 
cation  to  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  kept  a  fchool.  Thele  la- 
dies, without  knowing  any  thing  of  each  other,  are  found  by  the 
officer  to  be  his  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  he  had  loft  by  the 
enemy's  deilroying  the  town  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  he  being  in 
conftant  fervice  could  never  after  receive  any  fatisfadory  intelligence 
of  either.  This  is  the  ftory  j  which  unites  much  improbability  with 
great  intez^ft.  Its  incidents  are  few,  but  peculiarly  natural  and  af- 
fecting Here  are  no  bad  characters,  no  foul  intrigues,  no  treacheries, 
cither  in  love  or  friendfriip  ;  and  yet  the  mind  is  fo  forcibly  carried 
along  with  the  narrative,  that  we  cannot  part  with  the  book  till  we , 
know  its  contents.  The  facls  are  in  themlclves  ample  enough  $  but 
he  is  updoubtedly  a  mailer  who  tells  them. 

■ 

ART.  32.     Amufements  in  High  Life  ;  or,  Conjugal  Infidelities  in  1 7 86. 
In  a  Scries  of  confidential  Letters  between  Ladies  *who  have  difiinguijbed 
tbemfehes  by  the  Multiplicity  and  Singularity  of  their  Amours.  8vo.  2S, 
Lifter.    London,  1787. 

It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  while  the  prefs  is  every  day 
menaced,  by  the  higheft  authority,  with  profecutions  in  vindication 
of  the  moft  fufptcjous  characters,  the  groiTeft  flamier  on  decency  and 
virtue,  mould  be  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  It  is  a  libel  on  the 
police  of  the  country  that  any  man  mould  have  the  liberty  of  writing 
or  vending  the  contemptible  tram  before  us  with  Cafety  to~his  ears. 
We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  it,  as  of  a  loathfome  objeft  in  our 
way,  which  creates  unavoidable  abhorrence  and  difguft  ;  but  it  is 
likely  to  meet  with  injuftice  from  every  other  critic  but  Bride-well 01 
the  pillory. 

Art.  33.  A  comprebenji've  Grammar  of  the  Englijh  Language.  For  the 
Ufe  of  Schools.  By  J.  Roth<wellt  Majler  of  the  Free  School  of  Blackrod, 
2s.  Cadell.    London,  1787. 

A  decent  compend  of  Englifti  grammar  j  in  which,  though  .plain-, 
nefs  and  perfpicuity  be  the  chief  objedts,  neatnefs  of  expreffion  is  by 
no  means  overlooked.  It  has  at  leaft  that  fpecies  of  merit  which 
ought  to  diftinguifh  all  fchool  books,  precifion  and  clearnefs;  for 
here  not  only  the  utilities  but  the  intricacies  of  the  fcience  are  rendered 
^eafy  and  intelligible  to  the  meanc?.  capacities. 

*  >.  ^- 

ART.  34.    Advice  to  Mothers ,  Wives,  and Hujbands  ;  with  Admonitions 
to  others  in  various  Situations  of  Life.    By  a  Lady.   2s.  6d.    Bellt  - 
London,  1787. 

This  advice  is  tendered  in  a  ftyle  of  ihrewd,  dry,  folemn  irony,  and 
difcovers  more  farcafm  than  humour.,  more  fpleen  than  wit,  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  good  nature  or  philanthropy.  The 
lady,  we  fufpeel,  aflumes  petticoats  merely  to  conciliate  the  complaU 
fance  of  her  readers.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  loitnefs  of  the  fex,  at 
teaft  in  tb$fc  farcallic  effays,   She  appears  highly  inceafed  at  thofe 
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frailties  and  trivial  deviations  from  Arid  propriety,  which  only  make 
others  fmile;  prefers  the  harfhnefs  of  Juvenal  to  the  courtcfy  of  Ho- 
race ;  the  malignity  of  Kenrick  to  the  gentlenefs  of  Addifon ;  ad- 
<lrefles  ladies  of  the  firft  faftiion  in  the  dialed  of  the  night-conftable 
to  women  of  the  town  ;  and  her  beft  points  are  generally  borrowed 
from  the  rhetoric  of  Thames-Street  and  Clare- Market. 

Art.  3  Midfummer  Holidays ;  or,  A  Long  S  lory.  Written  for  the  Im- 
provement and  Entertainment  of  young  Folk.  8vo.  is.  Marfhall. 
London,  1787. 

This  ftory>  though  pretty  h*g9  is  by  no  means  tedious.  It  is  alto-, 
gether  without  plot,  incident,  or  buiinefs,  and  notwithllanding  jnte- 
refling  throughout.    The  objedt  is  to  give  an  impreffive  contrail  of 
the  manners  and  education  of  youth,  conduced  on  principles  of  de- 
cency and  a  fenfe  of  order,  and  fuch  as  originate  folely  in  fafhton  or 
caprice.    The  hdmours  produced  by  caufes  fo  eflentially  different  are 
welt  defcribed ;  and  from  the  various  offering  fituations  in  which  the 
children  are  generally  placed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  lively  concern 
in  whatever  befals  them.    This  is  a  mode  of  inftru&ion  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  attended  with  the  beft  confequences. 

ART.  36.  To  the  Officers  of  the  Army.  The  fingular  and  interfiling 
Cafe  of  Patrick  Dillon,  Efq.  late  Surgeon  of  the  Sixty- fourth  Regiment 
of  Foot,  who  was  lately  dijmiffed  from  his  MajeJIfs  Service  in  Confe- 
quence  of  having  fent  a  Challenge  to  Robert  Hedges,  Efq.  late  Captain 
in  the  Sixty-Seventh  Regiment,  for  Defamation  on  the  late  Court- 
Martial  which  was  held  for  the  Trial  of  Major  Browne.  8vo.  is. 
Strahan.    London,  1787. 

The  cafe  in  which  this  pamphlet  originates  is  precifely  as  flared  in  . 
the  title.  Here  the  letters  which  occafioned  the  difmiflion,  and 
which  were  occafioned  by  it,  are  publilhed.  Some  of  theie,  efpe- 
cially  that  from  Lord  Rawdon  and  Major  Doyle,  are  much  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Dillon,  whole  cafe  is  furely  a  very  hard  Qne.  The  circum- 
ftances  are  ftated  with  great  fimplicity  and  manlincfs,  and  will,  we 
believe,  be  read  by  few,  who  have  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  with- 
out fome  regret. 

Art.  37.  The  Two  Farmers;  an  exemplary  Tale.  Dejtgned  to  recom- 
mend the  ?ra£lice  of  Benevolence  towards  Mankind,  and  all  other  liv- 
ing Creatures  \  and  the  religious  Obfervance  of  the  Sabbath-Day.  By 
Mrs. Trimmer.  \zmo.  od.   Longman.   London,  187.  + 

In  this  Tale  there  is  a  plenitude  of  religion  and  morality.  We 
fhould,  however,  fufpecl  where  there  is  lo  much  talk  there  can  be 
but  little  work.  We  are  alfo  pietty  confident  moft  En^Iifh  formers 
will  be  of  our  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  hot  by  precept  but  example  the 
practice  of  benevolence  is  to  be  infpired  and  promoted.  We  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  books  of  education  fliould  ever  difcover  the 
leail  tincture  of  that  illiberal  fpirit  which  diftinguimes  the  peculiarities 
of  religious  feds.  Nothing  can  atone  for  giving  the  ductile  minds  of 
youth  lo  improper  a  bias.    And  furely  they  but  ill  confult  the  welfare 
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ofiociety  who,  inik-.d  of  giving  the  nfmr  genc.v.tion  juft  conception 
ot  their  duty,  are  aohcuous  only  to  make  them  iVethodiits  or 
hypocrites. 

Art.  38.  A  Spelling-Bock,  d'figmd  i0  render  the  Acquifition  of  the  Ru- 
diments cf  our  native  i languuge  euty  and  n  iclligikh  ;  Contain, c  lm  J 
Fre/nce  ex^mng  the  =  /,.  xer  of  ufing  the  Bock.  2.  A  Variety  of 
Alphas  dijere  tly  arr^J.  3.  A  ccpicus  &et  of  M'-.ilyllfbles, 
cl«£eda*peabls  to  their  Srunds.  4.  K'«r<L  c:  two  or  mailables 
arranged  according  to  their  Accent  ?.  Sets  of  llords  to  he  [htd-d as 
Lefiouspeviusto  reading  the  Story  or  Inahgue  to  which  end  Set  he* 
longs.  0.  A  Courfe  of '  eajy- reading  Ljjons  for  J0Ung  Ch:/dren,  he. 
gtnmng  with /ingle  Word*  of  three  Letters,  ami  a<t>va«cuiP  rcdualh  to 
Sentences  of  fix  or  f even  fiords.  .0  ,,hich  is  pn 'fixed,  the  Child's  Li- 
vrar  y,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Booh  recommended  10  Ch/dren  f  rom  the  Ape 
of  three  to  twelve  Tears,  is.  Marfoa»l.  London.  1  787; 
Let  not  this  voluminous  title  prepo/Tefs  the  reader  again!!  a  very 
§f  Will  book.    It  contains  all  the  articles  announced,  and  theie  in  no 

inferior  order.  It  abounds  in  what  but  too  man)  fpcliing  books  want, 

a  large  afloitment  of  alphabets,  and,  a  moll  neceflary  proWion  of  mo! 

iiolyllables.    But  there  is  not  fufheient  attention  paid  to  the  diitinc- 

form       CD  t0  ^  with  bctwce*  !«*«  of  a 

DIVINITY. 

A  R  Re!>fZ  ft"  T'"?  }  "  *Crmm'  tr""he'{  '»  the  Pf!A  Cburth 

ofbt.betwet,  Grace /.wclj  Street,  on  7.<«  z.  178c.         Orr„c,„  „f 

»be  Death pmiTblnns,  Efq.  ^AparicJ &tu„  D^ 

I784.     Br  the  RiV.  Eralmus  MMleton,  Usurer  of  St  Bennett 

Cracdmcb  Street.    8.0.  6d.    Hogg.  London,  ,7S;  ? 

There  are  many  good  things  in  this  di'courie,  notwithftandin*  its 
aukward  ill  worded  otic.  The  preacher,  as  is  ufua!  with  mo?t  of 
the  methodical  per.uahcn,  to  which  he  belongs,  drags  in  o  the 
difcnff on  f  a  "if'P^y  m°ral  -M  thofc  puriSn.c.l  peculiarities  ■ 
by  which  they  affec  to  be  diftinguilhed.  This  abiurd.ty,  hoxvever 
is  much  more  cxcuieable  than  appropriating  the  conduJion  of  his 
fermon  for  foor.ng  over  the  me,,ory  ot  the  dead  a  profofion  of«ofs 
aduls'ion.  Surely  that  character  can  delerve  bjii  jitde  prail  in 
wu  c..  the  only  ihmg  commendable  is  the  orthodoxy  of  bis  religious 
opm:  ns.  All  the  work:  are  aw  ,rc  that  this  is  not  preachinl  the 
go.pei,  but  turning  «  mto  merchandifc,  and  holding  up  the  unchfoJe! 
able  dotirwes  ol  relig.on  to  be  eitimated  by  the  lafluon  or  caprice  of 
human  opinion.  - 

A  RT.  40.    A  Sermon  preached  at  Tcrk,  on  IVtdnefda?  the  I  uh  of  M^/ 
I78c,/«r  the  Benefit  of  the  Unatic  jfyt*m:  *B?  Robert  Picrf/, 
is. 

.  -An  «rnsft  perfuafive  to  the  duties  of  benevolence  in  behalf  of  an 
inlhtHtion .which,  r.ccord.r.g  w-the  liberal  lefolutioa  of  its  eovernor™ 
?s  «  confined  to  no  diftpct,  but  extends  us  arms  .to  receive  poor' 
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and  affli&ed  hyvv.xs  from  every  quarter  of  majefty's  dominions." 
It  were  iacrilege.  a^ainft  every  thing  due  to  humanity  to  blame  the 
fillieit  thing  that  can  be  faid  for  io  noble  a  purpoie.  But  the  fer- 
mon before  us  is  worthy  01  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
The  language  is  eve  y  where  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  preacher 
feels  with  becoming  ferioufnefs  the  whole  importance  and  preflure  of 
his  fubjett  Wc  forbear  giving  any  extracts,  as  every  patfage  feems 
equally  deferving  peruial  and  attention. 

Art.  41.  Peace  ! he  End  of  the  per  feci  and  upright  Man;  a  Sermon v 
cccafaned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  PP'il'ian:  F<jrdy  <who  departed 
this  Life  far..  26,  1 783,  in  the  Forty  f event h  Year  of  his  Age. 
Pr:acb*d  at  Miles' s-  lane,  Feb  2,  1 783  By  Stephen  Addington.  To 
*ubieb  is  added,  the  C ration  at  hit  Interment, ,  by  Jofepb  Barber.  8vo» 
6d.    Buckland     London,  1787. 

There  is  nothing,  cither  in  this  fermon  or  the  oration,  that  will 
repay  the  perufal,  unleis  there  are  fuch  readers  as  can  be  pleafed 
with  canting  without  enthufufm,  fouvd  without  fenfe,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  theological  terrfii  and  fcriptu;  af  phrafes  crowded  together  with- 
out meaning  or  ule.  By  iucn  ducouries  a  icanty  livelihood  may,  in 
fome  caies,.  be  extorted  from  the  ignoiant;  but  what  end  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  publication  of  them  is  to  us  utterly  inconceiveable. 

Art  42.     A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  at  the  Ahbey^ 
Church,  Wcftminjler,  on  Tuff 'ay,  fin.  ,0,  I  787,  being  the  Anmver- 
fary  of  the  Ma>  t\rdom  of  King  Charles  I.    By  John,  Lord  Bijhop  of 
Oxford,    is.   Cadell.    London,  1788.  , 

In  this  fermon  the  progrefs  and  confequences  of  public  ftrife  are 
traced  with  a  fagacity-and  ferioumefs  fuitable  at  once  to  the  auditory 
and  occaiion.  Hi*  lordmip's  obfervations  are  every  where  important; 
and  he  expreflls  them  in  terms  peculiarly  proper  and  perfpicuous.  His 
text  is  that  "beautiful  proverb  of  Solomon,  "  The  beginning  of  itrife  is 
as  when  one  letteth  out  water." 

Art.  43.  On  the  Incarnation  ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh -Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Neiungton,  Surrey,  Dec.  25,  I  78  5  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Horfley,  LL  D.  F.R  S  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Bight  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Robert,  Lord  Bijhop  of  London,  Robinfons. 
London,  1 787. 

This  mafterly  compofnion  is  a  proof  how  very  interefting  the  moft 
common  theological  fubjecis  may  be  rendered  by  the  union  of  ge- 
nius and  learning  in  the  difcufiion  of  thenu  Here  the  great  myftery 
_of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  with  all  the  fubordinate  mylteries  con- 
nected with  it,  are  ably  averted,  iilutfrated,  and  relcucd  from  the  va- 
rious exceptions  railed  againli  them  by  a  fet  of  men  who  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  diilinclion  of  rational  Chnltians,  at  the  fame  time 
that  their  excluiive  object  evidently  is  to  exhibit  a  fyftem  of  religion 
which  feems  to  have  little  or  no  dependence  on  Chriltianity.  But 
while  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  our  prefent  religious  eltablilh- 
ment,  can  boail  fuch  champions  as  Dr.  Horfley,  there  is  furely  but 
Jutle  to  apprehend  from  the  viftonary  fcruples  ol  the  ignorant, 
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Art.  44.    A  Sermsn  preached  at  the  anniverfary  Meeting  of  the  Sous  cf 
the  Cltrgy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  May  18,  1786, 
}>y  tie  Rev.  Samuel  lkrjlej%  LL.D.  F'R.S.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alba** e% 
eind  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Rclert,  Lord  Bijhop  of 
London,    is.    Rivington.    London,  1;  87. 

This  fermon  is  replete  with  the  philofophy  of  civil  fociety.  The 
doctrine  and  neccfiity  of  fubordination  it  explains  and  accounts 
for  in  the  mo  ft  fatis»a*»ory  manner.  It  define 3  poverty  to  be  the  want 
of  that  competence  to  which  every  man  is  entitled  according  to  his 
fituation,  and  without  which  he  cannot  fufficiently  perform  the  duties 
of  his  iUtion.  In  this  view  poverty  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  re- 
dreficd  or  mitigated,  as  there  mult  be  a  remedy  wherever  there  is  a 
right.  The  preacher  theref*e  confiders  it  as  a  contingency  nnore  or 
J  els  infepurable  from  every  rank  in  life.  Ke  confequsntly  vindicates 
the  providence  of  God  in  permitting  fo  great  a  calamity  to  bef.il  in- 
dividuals from  the  cavils  bath  of  lccpticifm  and  diicontent,  with  a 
itrength  of  rejfjning  and  a  dignity  of  fentiment  equally  ftriking  and 
original.  Thefe  oblervations  naturally  fuggeft  the  duty  of  the  day," 
which  is  the  relief  of  poor  clergymen's  families.  Here  he  laments, 
with  a  manly  fympathy,  the  hard  circumftances  of  thofe  in  inferior 
fituatibns  j  but  at  the  fame  time  demonilrates  the  abfolute  impraclica- 
biiity  of  preventing  ics  exiiLnec  to  a  certain  degree.  He  then  reprefents 
their  diftreis  in  the  itrongeft  and  molt  arresting  colours,  and  urges  the 
obligation  of  contributing'  to  leffen  or  mitigate  it,  by  arguments, 
nearly  irrefiilible. 
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LIBERTY  OF  THE   PRESS.  ' 

THli  political  phenorriena  of  the  prefent  age  are  perhaps 
more  aftonifhing  than  any  that  have  happened  in  for- 
mer periods  of  the  world.  While  the  great  caule  cf  li- 
terty  is  aiferting,  and  the  chains  of  mankind  ate  falling 
from  their  hands  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  ;  while  in 
France,  the  mod  dei'potic  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  people 
are  vindicating  their  rights  and  privileges ;  while  Scotland 
is  contending  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  its  boroughs  ;  and 
while  the  British  nation  is  making  efforts  to  emancipate  the 
enflaved  natives  of  Africa;  there  are  omens  of  the  moft 
portentous  and  dreadful  nature  that  threaten  the  extinction 
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of  liberty  at. home.  The  freedom  of  the  prefs  fs  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  Engiifh  conftitution,  and  the  bans  of  all  our 
rights.  Owing  to  this  glorious  privilege,  for  a  century  part, 
we  have  enjoyed  the  happieft  and  moft  perfect  form  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  eftabliihed  among  men* 
Hence  liberal  inquiry  has  been  indulged,  and  the  human 
genius  directed  to  thofe  objcdb  that  are  moft  worthy  of  in- 
veftigation.  Hence  that  beft  philofophy,  which  teaches 
man  to  know  hjs  own  nature,  to  recognife  his  original 
rights,  and  to  aiTert  the  freedom  of  his  being,  has  kindled 
the  genius  of  this  country,  and  extended  its  illumination  and 
its  ardour  to  .every  corner  of  Europe. 

This  freedom  of  appeal  to  the  public,  which  is  hardly- 
known  to  other  nations,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution. As  the  republican  part  of  the  government  pre- 
vails in  England,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  prefervation,  to  maintain 
a  watchful  jealouiy  over  the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  dif- 
cretionary  powers,  and  to  fecure  the  life  and  fortune  of  the 
fubjects  by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  muft  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  determined  to  be 
fuch  ;  no  crime  mult  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  leeal 
proof  before  his  judges ;  and  even  thefe  judges  mult  be  his 
fellow-iubje£ts,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  intcreft,  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments  and  violence  of 
the  minifters. 

Without  this  valuable  privilege  liberty  would  be  often  in 
danger,  and  arbitrary  power  might  infenfihly*  be  eltablilhed. 
On  emergencies,  or  apprehennons  of  fuch  a  nature,  the 
alarm  can  eafily  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
Jo  the  other.    An  enlightened  and  ardent  citizen  can  com- 
municate his  perceptions  and  his  feelings  to  the  circle  of  his 
compatriots,  and  roufe  the  genius  of  the  nation  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  common  cauie.    In  like  manner,  when  an  ob- 
noxious or  illuftrious  individual  is  brought  to  trial,  the 
grounds  of  the  charge  are  laid  before  the  public;  and 'an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  common-ienle  and  jultice  of  man- 
kind to  decide  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  acculcrs  and 
the  accuied.    This  calm  addreis  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  invefttgation  of  truth.    The  magic 
ftrains  of  eloquence  may  faicinatc  a  public  affembly  ;  the 
fervid  feelings  of  a  popular  orator  may  transfule  their  con- 
tagion into  an  imprelfed  and  deluded  audience  ;  but,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  cloiet,  arguments  are  weighed,  proofs 
are  compared,  and  men  are  qualified  to  give  an  impartial 
yeiditt.    By  this  mode  of  addrefs  to  the  undemanding  and 
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the  judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  an  unknown  author 
may  act  the  fplendid  part  in  which  the  Grecian  orators, 
and  even  the  Roman  emperors,  were  ambitious  to  fhine  \ 
and  an  anonymous  pamphlet  may  open  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

From  this  cenforial  power,  which  has  been  fb  often  ex- 
erciled  by  private  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hate,  fbme 
individuals  ought  to  be  exempted.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
law  of  England  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong-"  whatever 
appears  blameable  in  his  conduct  is  imputed  to  his  minifters ; 
and  hence,  any  perlbnai  reflections  againft  the  fovereign  are 
as  criminal  as  they  are  ufelel^.  The  fame  falutarv  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  circle  of  domcltic  life.  To  attack  wantonly 
the  characters  of  individuals  unknown  to  ambition  and  to 
fame  ;  to  caji  arravs  and  firchrands  in  fport  into  the  private 
dwellings  of  innocence  and  peace,  argues  a  heart  perfectly 
depraved;  and  the  authors  of  fuch  calumnies  ought  to  be 
numbered  among  the  enemies  of  mankind.  But  the  fame 
rule  does  not  apply  to  perfons  inverted  with  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  placed  in  high  fituations.  Relponfibility  is  an- 
nexed to  their  offices  ;  they  have  to  give  an  account  to  the 
community  of  all  the  meafures  which  they  adopt,  and  the 
plans  which  they  purfue  ;  and,  although  they  mould  be 
unjuftly  accufed,  they  ought  to  remember,  that  calumny  is 
a  tax  which  every  perfon  in  a  public  character  owes  to  his 
country. 

Such  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  individuals  :  with  regard  to  communities  and  fb- 
cieties  a  diltincfion  mud  be  made.  A  court  of  judicature 
necefiarily  requires  and  demands  refpect ;  every  good  fubjeft 
and  citizen  would  wilh  to  repofe  with  confidence  on  the  tri- 
bunal of  jurtice  from  which  he  expects  protection  or  re- 
diefs.  Next  to  the  providence  of  a  perfectly  wife  and 
perfectly  good  Being,  who  fuperintends  human  affairs,  is 
an  interpretation  of  law,  and  an  adminiltration  of  juttice, 
favourable  to  the  rights  and  the  deierts  of  mankind.  The 
dignified  body,  inverted  with  this  power,  is  therefore  an  ob- 
ject of  public  veneration  and  regard. 

J)ut  this  refpectable  claim  which  belongs  to  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, by  no  means  applies  to  a  court  of  deliberation  or 
inquiry.  The  reprelentatives  of  any  community  are  ex- 
pressly ordained  and  appointed  for  the  good  of  that  commu- 
nity to  which  they  belong.  Their  authority  is  no:  perpe- 
tual, but  temporary  ;  the  fociety,  of  which  they  arc  only  the 
delegates,  keeps  an  eye  on  their  motions;  and  npon  their 
£ood  or  bad  behaviour  their  iubiequcnt  importance  or  in- 
significancy depend. 

Such, 
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Such,  for  a  century  paft,  has  been  the  fituation  of  the 
Houie  of  Commons ;  their  fituation  when  their  preeminence 
and  authority  have  been  moft  eminent  and  confpicuous. 
Whatever  importance  they  pofTefs  is  derived  from  the  com- 
munity which  they  reprefent ;  their  decifions,  unlefs  in 
fome  exceptions  to  general  rules,  are  never  dec  ifive  or  final, 
but  fubject  to  the  review  and  the  check  of  another  tribunal ; 
they  are  not  in  a  confirmed  ftate,  but  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of 
probation ;  the  nation  watches  the  delegates  whom  it  has 
appointed,  and,  at  the  year  of  election,  can  reappoint  or 
dilmiis  the  objects  of  its  former  choice.  So  fentible  have 
they  been  of  the  inferior  nature  of  their  own  juriidiction, 
as  every  affembly  that  is  merely  a  court  of  deliberation  rauft 
be,  that  they  'have  frequently  reviewed  their  own  proceed- 
ings ;  affixed  an  index  expurgaforius  to  their' acts ;  and  ex- 
punged from  their  records  unconliitutional  and  obnoxious 
decifions. 

Although  there  be  much  ability  and  virtue  within  the 
Houfe  ot  Commons,  there  is  alio  much  ability  and  virtue 
without  its  walls.  The  majority  of  the  nation  has  often 
been  adverfe  to  the  majority  of  us  reprefentatives.  A  re- 
markable cafe  of  this  kind  was  exemplified  in  the  laft  par- 
liament of  his  prefent  majeffy  :  to  the  voluntary,  though 
auxiliary  efforts  of  a  few  diitingnifhed  citizens,  at  that  time, 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  election  of  the  prefent  Houic 
of  Commons,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  prefent  miniftry. 
Among  the  lait  acts  which  the  public  will  expect  from  the 
prefent  adminillration  will  be  the  unnatural  attempt  to  de-' 
firoy  that  influence  to  which  they  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
indebted  for  their  exiftence,  and  to  pufh  away  that  ladder 
by  which  they  rofe.to  power. 

To  give  ideas  or  fpeculations  to  the  public,  is  only  to  ' 
converfe  on  3  wider  and  more  extended  icale.  That  free- 
dom of  converlation  and  debate  on  all  public  affairs,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  Engl  tin  from  other  nations,  is  no  lefs  for- 
tunate for  the  governors  than  honourable  to  the  governed. 
In  the  unlimited  intercourfe  of  fbciety,  in  the  free  and  pro- 
mifcuous  interchange  of  fcntimcnts,  the  happieft  as  well  as 
julteft  views  of  public  affairs  are  prefented,  and  thofe  pec- 
cant or  morbid  humours  evaporate  u\  converfation,  which, 
in  other  countries,  give  rife  to  confniracies  and  infur- 
rections.  The  freedom  which  is  indulged  to  the  coffee- 
houfc  and  the  printing-prefs,  render  the  tribunal,  the  prifon, 
and  the  fcaffbld,  unneceffary  and  impolitic. 

In  pleading  for  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  greateft  of  all 
poifible  absurdities,  would  be,  for  one  party  in  the  common- 

\  wealth 
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wealth  to  claim  an  exclufive  privilege  of  publifhing  its  own 
opinions  and  decisions.  An  inltance  of  this  kind  has  lately 
occurred  to  which  there  is  nothing  limilar  even  in  the  hiftory 
of  England*.  , 

There  are  three  inflitutions  by  which  England  is  diftin- 
guifhed  frc-m  other  nations,  and  to  w  hich  we  are  indebted 
lor  all  our  liberties;  the  trial  by  jury;  the  habeas  corpus; 
and  the  freedom  of  the  prefs.  Theje  are  all  connected  with 
each  other,  and  when  one  falls  the  reft  mult  perifh.  In 
queitions  merely  of  a  political  and  tranfient  nature,  a  wile 
and  a  good  man  may  itand  neuter.  But  the  Jaws  and  con- 
llitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  fubjecl,  the  inefti- 
mable  legacy  which  we  received  from  out  anceflors,  and 
which  we  are  bound  to  deliver  down  to  pofterity.  Not  to 
defend  is  to  relir.qui/h;  not  to  combat  is  to  betray.  And  if 
formidable  attempts  are  made  to  extinguim  the  facred  flame 
of  freedom,  there  is  or.e,  and  but  one  refolution  which  an 
independent  Briton  will  take  ;  to  feel  its  laft  fires,  and  to 
glow  with  its  parting  beam. 

INDIA  COMPANY, 

The  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors,  by  a  confider- 
able  majority,  have  given  their  negative  to  the  motion  for 
transporting  additional  troops  to  India,  encumbered  with 
officers  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  fuperlede  the 
veterans  of  the  Company.  In  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity 
like  the  prefent,  when  the  natjon  has  recently  reduced  its 
military  forces,  has  put  itsfliips  out  of  commifTion,and  when 
the  Sovereign  has  announced,  from  the  throne,  the  happy 
profpeel  of  a  permanent  peace  to  the  Britim  empire,  Such  a 
meaiure  appears  as  uiineceflary  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  In- 
expediency and  impropriety  are  not  the  only  evils  w  ith  which 
fuch  a  defign,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  be  attended* 
The  odious  and  cruel  c!iftin6Hon  which  it  would  create  among 
officers,  Serving  the  fame  Sovereign,  and  defending  the  fame 
empire>  would  irritate  the  military  feelings  and  pride  of  the 
army  in  India,  and  prove  a  permanent  fburceof  diicontent  and 
diforder.  By  the  propoled  regulation, eighty  officers  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Control  would  take  the  precedence  of  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  Same  rank  in  the  fervice  of  the  Company, 
of  whatever  Handing.  Is  it  wiidom  or  virtue,  or  can  it  be 
tolerated  by  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  that 


*  We  allude  to  the  complaint  made  in  a  certain  ailembly  of  a 
recent  publication  laid  to  be  libellous. 
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fWpfings,who  never  witnefled  an  engagement,  fliould  fuper- 
fcde  veterans  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  fervice,  who  have 
fpent  their  belt  days  in  fighting  for  their  country,  and  have? 
moiftened  the  plains  of  lndoftan  with  their  blood?  Will  a 
youth's  being  inverted  with  a  king's  com  million  give  him  a 
iuperiority  over  thofe  who  poflefs  the  local  experience  of  the 
country,  the  knowledge  of  the  natives,  their  language,  cuf-  , 
toms,  and  manners  ? 

In  a  ftill  more  important  view  this  meafure  will  ftrike  the 
mind  of  a  philolbphical  politician,  who  turns  his  eye  to  re- 
mote confequences.  The  Board  of  Control  have  grafped  at 
the  whole  patronage  of  India  ;  they  already  affedt  to  hold 
the  purie,  and  they  only  want  the  command  of  the  fword  to 
be  lovereigns  paramount  of  our  ealtein  empire.  If  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  do  not  oppofe  the  motion  of  lending  additional .' 
forces  to  their  poffefiions,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  officers, 
the  India  Company  is  annihilated,  and  all  its  power  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Controul.  The  intereft  of  oppohtica 
has,  of  late  years,  declined  with  fwift  fteps ;  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which,  for  more  than  a  century,  fet  itfelf  in  opposition 
to  the  court,  is  now  reconciled  to  its  meafures;'  the  race  of 
independent  country  gentlemen  is  extinct,  and  there  is  now 
no  power  to  check  miniilry,  except  the  India  Company.  We 
wi/h  to  fee.  a  vigorous  and  united  government;  but  every 
Englifhman  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  abjolute  power. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

For  the  credit  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  our  country  we 
have  always  endeavoured  to  give  our  flrong  voice  of  repro- 
bation to  every  epidemic  frenzy  and  political  influenza  w  hich 
fo  frequently  infect  this  country,  and  expofe  it  to  the  derifion 
of  Europe.  The  fentiments  which  we  delivered  in  our  laft 
number,  concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  arc 
now  adopted  by  all  the  enlightened  and  wile  men  in  the 
illand.  It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  his  majefly's  fubjects  ii\ 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  have  never  been 
tinctured  with  thofe  juvenile  and  romantic  ideas  which  ig- 
norance and  improvidence  have  exprelied  in  the  manifold 
addrelfes  from  the  fouth.  We  have  now  authority  to  allure 
the  public  that  m plan  for  ahlijhing  Uavery  in  the  Weft-Indies 
will  be  propofed  in  the  Houle  of  Commons.  A  bill  for  re- 
gulating the  practice  and  reforming  the  abufes  of  Jlavery,  as  we 
mentioned  in  our  tali,  will  be  introduced  into  parliament; 
but  the  wild  idea  of  introducing  7?2tf£fltf  charta  and  the  bill  of 
right;  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  Haves  in  the  Weft- 
lndics*  will  never  be  ferioufly  fuggefted  by  any  perfon  who 
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is  in  the  fmalleft  degree  acquainted  with  human  affairs.  «tLo~ 
«« mantic  virtue  is  always  to  be  dirtrutted,  becaule  it  h  founded 
"  on  no  principle,"  is  one  of  the  layings  of .  Dr.  Joi«M;bn, 
recorded  by  his  biographers,  which  does  honour  to  his*  un- 
derftanding.  The  fe ntimait 4/  furor '  which  rages  at  prefent, 
unlefs  it  meets  with  an  effectual  check,  will  deftroy  all  th« 
good  fenfe  in  the  kingdom. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  revolution  of  a  moon  has  made  no  effectual  alteration" 
in  the  political  ftate  of  the  continent,  though  its  affairs  of 
late  appear  to  have  been  much  under  the  influence  of  that 
planet.  A  general  amnefty  is  at  lalt  proclaimed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  Holland.  Such  a  total  revolution  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  nature  of  human  pafrions, 
muft  have  been  attended  with  opprefhon,  depredation,  and 
cruelty.  If  an  aft  of  oblivion  for  former  offences  had  been 
earlier  pafled,  and  an  exertion  of  authority  employed  by  the 
ftadt holder,  many  a  fcene  of  horror  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, the  lives  and  property  dT  the  citizens  would  have  been 
preferved,  and  perhaps  the  more  moderate  p3rt  of  the  French 
faction  returned  to  a  ienfe  of  their  duty.  In  fcencs  of  that 
kind,  as  Thucydides  has  obferved  with,  regard  to  the  Pelo- 
ponneiian  war,  the  more  violent  and  brutal  part  of  the  com- 
munity always  hold  the  moft  diflinguifhed  rank.  The  moft 
furious  of  the  Orange  party  have  exercifed  fiich  oppreffion 
and  depredation  on  their  opponents,  that  upwards  of  feventy 
thoufand  ufeful  citizens  have  emigrated  from  their  country, 
and  carried  along  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as 
^hey  could  collctt,  and  their  induftry,  Hill  more  valuable,  to 
a  foreign  country.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  was 
felt  by  France  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  will 
unite  the  imperial  armies  of  Rutfia  and  Germany  as  early  in 
the  fpring  as  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  field  ;  but  whether 
thecrofsor  the  crefccnt  is  defined  to  prevail,  or  whether 
they  will  not  both  be  diigraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  muft 
be  left  to  the  chapter  of  futurity. 


*#*  Communications  fon  The  English  Review  are  reeuefted  to 
hefent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet  Itrect,  London;  where  Suh- 
fcribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  'refpeSfully  dtfired  to  give  i*' 
their  Names* 
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Art,  I.   The  Athenaid ;  a  Poem.   By  the  Author  of  Leonidas. 
3  vols.  Small  8 vo.  9s,  boards,   Cadell,  London,  1787. 

- 

THE  Athenaid  is  a  pofihumous  performance  of  Richard 
Glover,  Efq.  and  a  fequel  to  the  heroic  poem  of 
Leonidas,  which  was  celebrated  in  its  day.  It  was  be- 
queathed by  him,  with  other  manufcripts,  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Halfey,  and  is  now  prefented  to  the  public  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
corrections  from  the  pen  of  a  friend,  Leonidas  was  well 
received  by  the  public  ;  but  its  favourable  reception  was  not 
entirely  owing  to  its  intrinfic  merits.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  during  the  miniftry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
zeal,  or  rather  rage,  for  liberty  prevailed  in  England;  a 
constellation  of  great  men,  diitinguimed  by  their  virtues  as 
well  as  their  talents,  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  the 
court ;  every  fpecies  of  compofition  that  bore  the  facrecf 
name  of  freedom  recommended  itfelf  to  their  protection, 
and  foon  obtained  pofleilion  of  the  public  favour.  Hence  a 
poem,  founded  on  the  nobleft  principles  of  liberty,  and  dif-  ' 
playing  the  moft  brilliant  examples  of  patriotifm,  loon  found 
its  way  into  the  world. 
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Befides,  that  poem  was  not  deftitute  of  internal  merit. 
The  author  every  where  appears  to  be  a  virtuous  man,  and 
a  good  citizen ;  he  exprefles  manly  and  noble  fentiments, 
though  moil  of  them  are  taken  from  the  orations  of  Lyfiai 
and  liberates;  and  the  epilbde  of  the  Perfian  princels  is 
poetical  and  pleafing.   The  principal  defect  of  it  was  the 
want  of  that  poetical  enthufiafm  which  is  chiefly  railed  and 
xiourifhed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wild  and 
the  fublime  fcenes  of  nature ;  the  want  ot  that  creative  and 
vigorous  imagination,  which,  prelenting  a  higher  order  of 
things  than  is  to  be  found  in  human  life,  produces  the  mar* 
vellous,  and  raifes  that  admiration  which  mould  be  the  pre- 
dominant pafiion  in  heroic  poetry.    Hence  Thomlbn,  who 
was  a  poet  trufy  infpired,  when  he  heard  that  a  citizen  of 
London  had  paid  his  addrefles  to  the  epic  mule,  exprefted 
his  furprife  and  aftoniftiment  in  this  manner  ;  "  He  write  an 
.««  epic  poem  tvho  never  Jaw  a  mountain!" 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  literary  hiftory  that  a  fecond 
J>art  is  always  inferior  to  a  firit.    The  Odyfley  ranks  far 
beneath  the  Iliad  ;  and  Paradife  Regained  hardly  gives  us 
an  idea  of  Paradife  Loft.    This  does  not  arife  entirely  from 
a  decline  of  genius  by  the  approach  of  age  ;  the  contrary 
lias  been  often  obferved  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poettk 
whofe  laft  compofitions  are  frequently  their  belt.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  impoflible  to  feel  twice  on  the  fame,  or  fimilar  fub- 
jects,  with  equal  enthufiafm  and  fervour  ;  the  earlieft  impref- 
fion  is  neceuarily  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  fecond  part  becomes 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  firlt.    Milton,  in  writing 
Paradife  Regained,  was  naturally  led  to  follow  the  track  of 
ljis  former  ideas  ;  he  neglected  all  the  great  fcenes  which 
the  hiftory  of  the  Mefliah  prefents  to  a  Chritiian  and  a 
oet,  and  fixed  upon  one  of  the  lead  confiderable  events  in 
is  life,  the  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  to  which  he  was 
led  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  hero,  the  tempter,  in  Paradife 
Loft. 

In  like  manner  our  author,  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
is  a  poetical  hiftory  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians,  propofes  revenge  for  the  death  of  Leonidas  as  the 
great  object  of  his  poem.   The  following  is  the  exordium  ; 

*  The  Perfians  vanquiiVd,  Greece  from  bondage  fav'd, 
The  death  of  great  Leonidas  anjengd 
By  attic  virtue — celebrate,  O  muie  ! 

The  conclufion  is  in  the  fame  ftraiiv  ; 

V 
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— '  Night  drops  her  (hade 
On  &irty  myriads  flaughter'd.  Thus  thy  death 
Leonidas  of  Sparta  nvas  avenged ; 
Greece  thus  by  attic  virtue  was  prefcrv'd.* 

Events  that  are  the  fubjec*r,  of  authentic  record  are  ill  adapted 
to  epic  poetry..  At  the  fame  time  the  hiftorical  trania&ions 
of  every  age  are  capable  of  poetical  arrangement  and 
poetical  embellifhment.  But  this  narrow  and  limited  view 
which  our  author  has  taken  of  his  fubject  jemoves  its 
grander!  and  mofl  dignified  afpeft,  and  renders  the  epic 
mufe  inferior  to  the  hiftorical. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  defcription  of  Efchyfus,  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  warrior  of  Athens,  retiring  to  the  banks  of 
Ilyflus,  in  a  ftill  evening,  and  repofing  beneath  the  fhadow 
of  an  oak  to  celebrate  on  the  lyre  the  praifes  of  Leonidas  the 
Spartan  hero  : 

*  At  doling  day  the  ftream  * 
With  drowfy  murmur  won  his  eye  to  flccp 
But  left  his  fancy  waking.* 


In  tills  fituation,  as  the  poet  exprefles  it, 


In  a  dream 


The  god  of  day,  with  full  meridian  blaze, 

Seem'd  to  afliime  his  fun&ion  o'er  the  ikies  ; 

When,  lo !  the  earth  divided  :  through  the  cleft 

A  £um  of  radiance  dimm'd  the  noon-tide  fun. 

In  ftru&ureall  of  diamond,  felf-pois'd, 

Amid  redundant  light,  a  chariot  hung 

Triumphal.   Twelve  tranfparent  horfife  breauYd 

Beams  from  their  noftrils;  dancing  beams  of  day 

Shook  from  their  manes.  In  lineaments  of  man, 

Chang'd  to  immortal,  there  the  mighty  foul 

Of  Sparta's  king  apparent  fhone.  His  wounds 

Shot  forth  a  fplendour  like  the  cluft'ring  ilars, 

Which,  on  Orion's  cheft  and  limbs,  proclaim 

Him  firft  of  conizations.  Round  in  cars 

Of  triumph  too  arranged,  the  irately  forms 

Of  thofe  whom  virtue  led  to  mare  his  doom, 

And  confecrate  Thermopylae  to  fame.  , 

Pines  tipp'd  with  lightening  feem'd  their  fpears ;  their  Jhiel^s 

Broad  like  Minerva's  aegis :  from  their  helms 

An  empyreal  brightnefs  ilream'd  abroad ; 

Ineffable  felicity  their  eyes, 

Their  fronts  the  majefty  of  gods  difplay'd. 

•  Ere£t  the  glorious  ihape  began  to  fpeak 
In  accents  louder  than  a  burfting  cloud—* 
Pentelicus,  Hymettus  fecm/d  to  make 
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Through  all  their  quarries,  and  Iliffus  beat 

His  (hudd'ring  banks  in  tumult— Thou,  whofc  mufc 

Commands  th'  immortalizing  trump  of  fame, 

Go  to  the  fage  Hellanodics,  the  juft 

Elean  judges  of  Olympian  palms; 

There  in  thy  own  celeftial  (trains  rehearfe, 

Before  that  concourfe  wide,  our  deeds  and  fate. 

Let  our  example  general  Greece  infpire 

To  face  her  danger ;  let  the  Spartan  (hield 

Protect  th'  Athenians,  elfe  1  died  in  vain. 

Having  "related  his  marvellous  dream  to  Themiftocles, 
that  chief  advifed  him  immediately  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  divinity,  to  fet  fail  for  Elis,  and  confult  Apollo  in  behalf 
of  the  ftate.  He  arrived  at  the  important  and  critical  pe- 
riod when  a  detachment  of  the  Perfian  troops  bad  ravaged 
the  town  and  plundered  the  temple.  There  he  meets  with 
Timon  his  ancient  friend,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  witji  his 
garments  rent,  and  afhes  fprinkled  on  his  head,  who  relates 
to  him  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  made  a  cap- 
tive of  his  daughter  Amarantha,  and  carried  her  away. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  admonition  communicated  to  him, 
in  his  dream,  Efchylus  then  ieeks  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and, 
mounting  the  fteps,  offers  up,  with  outft retched  hands,  the 
following  prayer ; 


*  O  vanquilher  of  Python !  Seed  of  Jove, 
AVhofe  eleutherian  might  the  tyrant  dreads ! 
Bright  pow'r  oi  day,  difpenfer  of  that  fire 
Which  kindles  genius  in  the  human  breaft ! 
God  of  that  light  diffufing  through  the  foul 
The  rays  of  truth  and  knowledge !  Friead  to  mat^ 
His  monitor  prophetic  I  O  admit 
Athenians,  anxious  for  their  country's  weal, 
In  this  her  day  of  peril,  to  confult 
Thy  wifdum,  thy  protection  to  implore ! 

*  Her  tripod  high  the  propheteis  afcends  ; 
Enthufiaftic  motion  drains  her  form, 

Jn  flames  rolls  her  eyeballs,  and  befpreads. 

Her  agitated  front  with  floating  hair. 

Her  weight  a  laurel,  planted  nigh,  upholds, 

Which  (he  embraces ;  her  convuliive  grafp 

Shakes  to'  the  root  the  groaning  trunk,  the  boughs,1 

The  clatt'ring  foliage,    f*orth  (he  burfts  in  foam, 

*  Fly,  wretched  men,  to  earth's  extremcfl  bound  I 
I  fee,  I  fee  th'  Acropo;is  in  flames, 

Your  temples  crumble,  and  your  turrets  nod  ; 
J  fee  the  blood  run  fable  through  your  Areets, 
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*  All  anabafti'd  the  hero  firm  replies : 

Yet  further  fpeak.   Though  citadel  and  fanes 
Be  doom'd  to  afhes,  muft  the  nation  fall  ? 
If  fo,  inftruft  thy  fuppliants  how  their  fall 
May  prove  molt  glorious  in  the  figlit  of  gods 
And  men.— The  Pythian  anfwers  with  a  look 
Of  pity,  fofVning  her  tempeftuous  rage : 

*  Ah !  ftill  my  tongue,  like  adamant,  is  hard. 
Minerva's  tow'rs  muft  perifo;  Jove  fevere 

So  wills  i  yet  granting,  at  his  daughter's  fuit, 
Her  people  refuge  under  walls  of  wood. 
But  (hun  the  myriads  of  terrific  horfe, 
Which  bn  your  fields  an  eaftern  Mars  will  range.' 

The  learned  reader  will  immediately  recollect  the  pafTage 
in  Herodotus  from  which  this  is  taken ;  and,  from  a  com- 
parifon  will  difcern  that  the  reiponfe  of  the  Oracle  is  more 
itriking  and  lolemn  In  the  original.  It  is  thus  literally 
iranflated :  "  The  perfbns  deputed  by  public  authority  to 
w  confult  the  god,  having  performed  the  prefcribed  cere- 
«•  monies,  entered  the  temple;  and,  as  they  fat  by  the 
"  fhnne,  the  Fythonefs  pronounced  the  following  refponfe : 
«c  Wretches,  why  fit  ye  there  ?  Leave  your  houfes  and  the 
«4  lofty  ramparts  of  your  city,  and  fly  to  the  fartheft  etf- 
*e  tremities  of  the  earth.  For  not  the  head  fhall  remain 
«'  firm,  nor  the  body,  nor  the  hands,  but  all  mall  pais  un- 
««  regarded.  For  fire,  and  keen  Mars,  urging  the  Syrian 
"  chariot,  mall  cleftroy.  Nor  yours  alone,  but  many  other 
€i  ft rong  towers  fhall  he  overthrow.  Many  temples  of  the 
"  immortal  gods  fhall  he  give  to  the  confuming  lire.  Even 
*«  now  they  ftand  dropping  fweat,  and  ftjaking  with  terror. 
"  Black  blood  flows  over  their  higheji  roofs,  prejdging  calamity 
€(  and  deftru5tion.  Depart,  therefore,  from  vthc  ianctuary, 
««  and  diffufe  th£  mind  in  evils.", 

The  laft  images  are  awtul,  and  in  the  true  prophetic  ftyle, 
but  are  much  weakened  in  Mr.  Glover's  imitation. 

The  Athenian  deputies,  thrown  into  the  deepeft  conftern- 
ation,  again  addrefied  the  lhrine  :  "  O,  fbvereign  power! 
**  prophefy  to  us  more  propitioufly  for  our  country,  regard- 
u  ing  thefe  fuppliant  tokens  which  we  bear;  or  we  will  not 
*(  depart  from  the  fandtuary,  but  remain  here  till  we  die." 
The  prophetefs  anfwered,  "  Minerva  is  unable  to  appeafe 
"  Olympian  Jove,  though  intreating  with  much  periuafion 
iC  and  deep  wifdom.  Again,  therefore,  1  fpeak  in  the  acia- 
u  mantine  terms  of  fate.    All  within  Cccropian  bounds  and 

the  receffes  of  divine  Cifrueron  fhall  fall.  The  wooden 
"  wall  alone  great  Jupiter  grants  to  Minerva  to  remain 
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«c-  inexpugnable,  a  refuge  to  you  and  to  your  children.  Wait 
**  not,  therefore,  the  approach  of  horfe  and  foot,  of  an  im- 
"  menfe  army  coming  from  the  continent.  But  retreat,  nor 
"  attempt  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  O,  divine  Salamis !  thou 
"  flialt  lofc  the  io«s  of  women,  whether  Ceres  be  fcattered 
«  or  gathered*." 

Even  with  the  difadvantage  of  a  literal  tranflation  the;  - 
hi  Mori  an  is  more  fublime  and  affe&ing  than  the  poet, 

Efchylus  and  his  friend  Timon  depart  from  the  temple 
and  proceed  to  Cirrha.  The  melancholy  of  the  latter  for  the 
lofs  of  his  daughter  is  well  conceived  and  defcribed  : 

*  On  their  way  the  harp 
Of  -Efchylus,  preluding  to  the  ftrain 
Which  on  his  banks  Alpheus  was  to  hear, 
Relieves  the  failor  toiling  at  his  oar, 
Enchants  the  wind  retentive  of  the  founds 
Which  harmonize  his  breath.    If  round  the  keel 
Of  fweet  Arion  dolphins  ever  play'd, 
Or  blithforoe  nereids  to  the  pieafing  mood 
Of  Orpheus  dane'd,  while  Argo  ploughed  the  decpj 
They  now  had  felt  controlment  as  in  bonds, 
Not  on  their  pliant,  azure -glo/Ty  fins 
Bifporting  light,  but  rigid  with  amaze 
At  this  majeftic  mufe.    Yet  founding  verfo. 
In  folemn  cadence  to  the  deep-ton'd  lyre, 
Which  couW  the  boiftVous  mariner  fubdue, 
The  ear  of  Timon,  languid  by  defpair, 
Rejects,  attentive  to  his  grief  alone, 
Which  fighs  within.    Society  is  pain, 
Ev'n  with  his  friend.    A  folitary  couch 

He  feeks;  recumbent,  not  repofmg,  there 
Confumes  the  hours  in  pertinacious  woe, 
Which  fheds  no  tear.    If  wearied  nature  finks, 

His  fleep  is  troubled  j  vifions  of  the  night 

Appal  his  fpirit ;  ftarting,  he  forfakes 

A  thorny  pillow ;  rumes  on  the  deck 

With  lamentations  to  tKe  midnight  moon. 

Alarm'd,  th*  Athenian  chief  approaching  feiz'M 

On  Timon's  hand  ;  with  earneft  looks  inquired 

Why  thus  complaining  he  difturbs  the  calm, 

From  his  own  pillow  chacing  due  repofe  ? 
•  Ah !  1  have  feen  my  daughter,  he  replies, 

Have  feen  her  twice ! — Where  feen  her  ?  all  diftrefa'd 

Th'  Athenian  queftions. — On  a  rock  me  Hood, 

A  naked  rock,  the  parent  wild  exclaims; 

y  - 

■■    »  ■  "  ■    —   . 
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tJntoosM  her  zone,  difhevelPd  was  her  hair;" 
The  raviflier  was  nigh.    On  fight  of  mc, 
Who  no  aflillance  from  the  fliore  could  reach* 
O  father,  father !  I  am  IhWd,  dcflower'd, 
But  here  will  end  my  forrows  and  difgrace ; 
She  faid,  and  plung'd  precipitate*    1  law 
Her  body  fwallow'd  by  the  greedy  furge, 
Unwept,  depriv'd  of  fepukure,  to  float. 

«  Illufion  all !  the  bard  confoling  (pake  t 
The  phantom  offspring  of  diltemper'd  fleep. 

'  A  fecond  time,  the  frantic  fire  purfues, 
Did  Amarantha  meet  my  aking  fight ; 
Then,  like  an  eaftern  concubine  attir'd, 
Her  head  was  blazon'd  with  Barbaric  gems; 
With  golden  glofs  her  wanton  garment  wav'd  t 
With  her  defpoiler  hand  in  hand  ihe  walk'd, 
Difclaim'd  her  father,  and  her  father's  gods. 
Oh  then  I  wiuYd  her  on  the  waVes  again, 
To  parch  in  winds,  or  fate  fome  vulture^  beak  I 

In  the  affecting,  the  tender,  and  the  beautiful,  Mr.  Glovtr; 
fucceeds  better  than  in  the  heroic  and  fublime.  As  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  talents  lor  defcription  we  leledl  the  following  one 
of  Trcezene : 

'  Lo!  Medon,  fair  Trcezene  ;  rich  her  foil. 
Her  people  gen'rous,  ro  Cecropia's  (late 
Inviolably  faithful.    See  that  ifle 
Which  fronts  the  port ;  redundant  in  delights 
Of  art  and  nature,  though  of  circuit  fmall, 
Calauria  (hews  her  verdant  round  of  wood. 
Here  difembarking,  with  devotion  pure 
We  muft  invoke  the  trident-bearing  go*. 
This  ifle  from  Phoebus  Neptune  in  exchangt 
For  Delphi  took.    Thrice  holy  is  the  foil, 
Deferving  revVence,  by  that  pow*r  bejov'd, 
Who  (har'd  a  third  of  ancient  Saturn's  reign, 
His  fon  a  brother  to  Olympian  Jove. 
Here  (hall  we  greet  fome  wonder  of  her  fex, 
The  facerdotal  maid.    Trcezene 's  laws 
One  of  her  nobleft  daughters  in  her  bud 
Eftablifti  here  prefiding,  here  couiin'd 
To  pricllly  functions,  till  the  genial  god 
Of  marriage  hence  redeem  her,  grown  mature 
lor  care  lefs  rigid,  and  a  tenderer  tie. 

«  The  heroes  land,  where  opening  to  their  fight 
-An  elevation  of  the  ground,  attir'd 
In  flowV-enamcll'd  turf,  dilplayM  the  fane 
Of  ilruftuie  vail  in  marble  :  brafs  the  gates 
Refulgence  call  ;  a  periltyle  fullaiifd 
The  maiTy  roof;  hu^e  columns  on  their  heads 
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The  crifped  foliage  of  acanthus  bore, 
And  high  o'erlook'd  th1  impenetrable  lhade 
Which  fcreen'd  the  ifland  round.  Perennial  fpring* 
Supplied  melodious  currents  through  the  woods. 
In  artificial  beds  of  pearly  conchs 
Along  the  fea  beat  margin  culFd  by  nymphs, 
The  temple's  chafte  attendants.  Unreftrain'd 
Here  flowed  the  native  waters  ;  there  confin'd 
By  marble  fountains,  win  thr  enchanted  eye 
To  mady-fkirted  lawns,  to  op*ning  glades, 
Or  canopies  of % verdure;  all  the  founts 
Were  gracrd  by  guardian  images  of  gods, 
The  train  of  Neptune.— Lo  I  the  gate  is  thrown' 
Abroad ;  the  prieftefs,  lovely  in  her  lhape 
As  virgin  Thetis  to  the  nuptial  arms 
Of  PcTeus  led,  more  blooming  than  the  flow'rs 
Beneath  her  decent  ftep,  defcends  the  flope : 
A  matron  ftaid  behind  her  folemn  treads ; 
Clofe  to  her  fide,  in  radiant  arms,  a  youth 
Who  like  a  brother  of  the  graces  moves. 
His  head,  uncas'd,  difcovers  auburn  locks 
CurPd  thick,  not  flowing ;  his  fuftaining  hand 
She,  rofy- finger 'd,  to  her  own  admits. 
He  feem'd  Apollo,  not  with  martial  fires 
Such  as  on  Titan's  race  he  darted  keen, 
But  with  th'  enamoured  afpeft  which  be  wore 
When  Clymcne  he  won,  or  Daphne  woo'd ; 
She  Cynthia,  not  a  huntrefs,  when  the  chace 
Of  rugged  boars  hath  flufh'd  her  eager  cheeky 
But  gently  Hooping  from  an  argent  cloud, 
Illumining  mount  Latmus,  while  fhe  view'd 
Her  lov'd  Endyjnion,  by  her  magic  pow'r 
Entranced  to  dumber.'  

Many  of  the  epifodes  which  are  interfperfed  through 
this  work  are  affecting  and  pathetic  ;  but  they  are  too  long 
for  infertion.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the  events  re- 
corded are  much  diminifhed  by  the  poetical  mode  of 'nar- 
ration, and  llrike  us  lefs  than  in  the  original  hiftorian. 
.Mr.  Glover,  the  characleriftic  of  whofe  genius  is  not  iub- 
limity,  has  related  the  events  in  the  Perfian  war  as  an  inlu- 
lated  part  of  hiftory,  and  overlooked  that  ample  and  mag- 
nificent view  of  his  fUbje£l  which  would  have  rendered  it 
interefting  to  all  nations  and  all  ages.  No  fpe£taclc  occurs 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  that  is  more  generally  intercfting 
than  the  Afiatic  expedition  into  Europe,  and  the  confequent 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Ferfians.  The  former 
conflicts  in  which  the  Grecian  ftates  had  been  engaged 
were  confined  to  their  own  territories,  and  extended  not 
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their  confequences  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they 
arofe.    But  this  memorable  war  reached  the  remoteft  cor- 
ners, and  fhook  the  center  of  Greece.    It  recoiled  with 
more  deftrucYive  violence  on  Perfia ;  its  duration  compre- 
hends an  illuftrious  period  in  the  hiftory  of  both  countries ; 
and  its  extent  embraces  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  anti- 
quity, together  with  the  fcattered  communities  of  Grecian 
extraction  in  every  part  of  the  world.    For  at  this  time 
the  Perfian  king  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  make  war  againft  the  Grecian  colonies  which  were 
their  neighbours  3nd  their  rivals.   It  was  determined  be- 
tween the  confederated  powers,  that,  while  Xerxes  poured 
his  millions  into  Greece,  and  deftroyed  or  exterminated  the 
original  inhabitants,  the  Carthaginians  mould  cut  off  their 
flourifhing  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    Accordingly  the 
fate  of  this  enterprize  interefted  following  ages.  The  grand 
queftion  was  to  be  decided,  Whether  Afia  or  Europe  Was 
to  give  law  to  the  world ;  whether  the  records  of  hiftory 
ana  the  progrefs  of  refinement  were  to  proceed  from  the 
dominions  of  defpotifm,  or  the  regions  of  fcience  and  of* 
liberty.    In  the  hands  of  fuch  a  phllofopnic  poet  as  Vol- 
taire, who  knew  how  to  unite  great  hiftorical  views  with 
his  poetical  productions,  this  fubjedl  would  have  aflumed  a 
dignity  and  an  importance  which  would  have  made  it  in- 
terefting  to  the  world.  As  epifodes,  might  have  been  intro- 
duced the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Perfian  empire  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus ;  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  which  would  have 
led  to  a  defcription  of  its  antiquities,  wifdom,  and  won- 
derful works  ;  the  progrefs  of  Phenicia  and  its  colony  Car- 
thage, might  have  contributed  to  improve  and  embellifli  the 
poem.    Thus  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  would  have 
palled  over  the  fcene.    By  the  narrow  view  which  Mr. 
Glover  has  taken  of  his  fubjeft  all  thefe  beauties  are  loft. 

Some  of  the  characters  in  this  poem  are  well  drawn,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides.  The  fly le 
"pofTefles  many  poetical  graces,  but  it  is  often  familiar  and 
profaic,  and  is  generally  deficient  in  that  awful  fimplicity 
and  unadorned  iublimity  which  are  the  characleriftics  of 
the  epic  mufe. 
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Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  the  End  of  the  Tear  1783.  Volume  L  4to* 
1 1.  is.  boards.    Adams  and  Nourfe,  Bofton.  1785. 

■ 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl.  ] 

Art.  IV.  AN  account  of  a  very  uncommon  darknefs  in  the 
dates  of  New-England,  May  19,  1780.  By 
Samuel  Williams,  A.M.  Hollis  profeflbr  of  mathematics  and 
philoibpby  in  the  univerfny  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  V.  An  account  of  the  effects. of  lightning  on  two 
hbufes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Lee,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  to  James  Bowdoin,  LL.  P.  Pref.  A.  A. 

Art.  VI.  An  account  of  the  effects  of  lightning  on  a  large 
rock  in  Gloucefter.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Eli  Forbes 
to  the  Rev.  Manaffeh  Cutler,  F.  A.  A. 

Art.  VII.  A;*  account  of  a  very  curious  appearance  of 
the  electrical  fluid,  produced  by  raifing  an  electrical  kite  in 
the  rime  of  a  thunder-fhower.  In  a  letter  from  Loamwi 
Baldwin,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  to  the  Rev.  Joieph  VVillard,  preii- 
dent  of  the  univerfny  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  VIII.  Obfervations  and  conjectures  on  the  earth- 
quakes' of  New-England.    By  Profeffor  Williams,  F.  A.  A. 

Art.  IX.  An  account  of  Weft-river  Mountain,  and  "the 
appearance  ot  there  having  been  a  volcano  in  it.  In  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Jones,  Efq.  of  Hindfdale,  to  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Willard,  prelidcnt  of  the  univerfiry  at  Cambridge. 
This  mountain  is  lituated  about  twelve  miles  nortbf  of  Maf- 
fachufet's  line,  on  the  eaft  fide  of,  and  adjoining  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  county  of  Chefhire  and  fiate  of  New- Hamp- 
shire, iind  oppofite  the  mouth  of  Welt  river,  from  which  its 
name  ariles.  On  the  ibuth  fide  of  the  mountain,  about 
eighty  rods  from  the  fummit,  there  has  been  an  eruption, 
though  perhaps  not  within  the  prefent  nor  laft  century. 
The  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood  difcovercd  this  place, 
and  became  poflefTed  with  the  idea  of  gold  duft  being  in 
the  mountain,  and  that  it  melted  down  into  a  folid  body  by 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  mountain,  at  the  time  the  eruption 
happened.  They  accordingly  went  to  work,  in  learch  of 
the  iuppofed  treafure  :  they  dug  down  about  feventy  of 
«ighty  feet,  and,  in  fome  places,  where  the  rocks  permit, 
twenty  feet  wide;  but  they  are  now  impeded  by  the  rock* 
and  the  water  tUat  iftuo*  from  tho  mountain  above  the 
fcole. 
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Art.  X.  An  account  of  eruptions,  and  the  prcfent  ap- 
pearances, in  Weft-river  Mountain.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Caleb  Alexander,  of  Northfield,  to  Mr.  Caleb  Gannct,  Rec. 
Sec.  A.  A.  The  information  contained  in  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle is  nearly  the  lame  with  that  in  the  preceding.  Mr, 
Alexander  affirms  that  there  have  been  feveral  eruptions; 
but  whether  it  may  with  propriety  l>e  denominated  a  vol- 
cano he  does  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Art.  XI.  Obfervations  made  at  Beverley,  latitude  420  36' 
north,  longitude  yo°  45'  weft,  to  determine  the  variation  of 
the  magnetical  needle.  By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prelw 
dent  of  tjie  univerfity  at  Cambridge. 

Art.  XII.  Magnetical  obfervations  made  at  Cambridge. 
By  Stephen  Sewall,  F.  A.  A.  Hancock  proteilbr  of  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  univerfity. 

Art.Xlll.  An  hiflorical  regifter  of  the  aurora  horealis,. 
from  Auguft  the  8th,  1 781 ,  to  Auguft  19,  1783.  By  Caleb 
Gannett,  A.M.  Rec.  Sec.  A. A. 

Art.  XiV.  A  comparative  view  of  thermometrical  and 
barometrical  obfervations  at  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Wiggleworth,  S.T.P.  Hollis,  F.A.A 

Art.  XV.  Meteorological  oblervations  at  lpfwich  in  1781, 
1782,  and  1783.  By  the  Rev.  Manalfch  Cutler,  F,  A. A. 

Art.  XVI.  An  account  of  leveral  ft  rata  of  earth  .and  fhellt  * 
on  the  banks  of  York  river  in  Virginia  ;  of  a  fubterraneous 
palFage,  and  the  ludden  delcent  of  a  very  large  current  of 
water  from  a  mountain  nearCarlille  ;  of  a  remarkable  large 
fpring  near  Reading  in  Pennfylvania  ;  and  alfo  of  feveral 
remarkable  fprings  in  the  liates  of  Pennfylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  to 
the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prefident  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Art.  XVII.  An  account  of  large  quantities  of  a  foflil 
iubltancc,  containing  a  vitriol  and  fulphur,  found  at  Le- 
banon, jin  the  ftate  of  New-Hampfhire.  In  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Belknap,  F.A.A.  to  Samuel  Williams, 
JJL.D.  and  profellbr  of  mathematics' in  the  univerfity  at 
Cambridge. 

Art.  XVIII.  An  account  of  yellow  and  red  pigment  found 
in  Norton;  with  the  proceis  of  preparing  the  yellow  for  ufc* 
|n  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dtane,  F.A.A.  to  Mr. Caleb 
tiannert,  Rec.  Sec.  A..  A. 

The  fix  fucceeding  articles  in  the  volume  are  briefly  the 
following,  viz.  an  account  of  an  oil-Hone  found  at  Salilbury  ; 
oblervations. on  the  culture  of  Smyrna  wheat ;  an  account  of 
an.  experiment  for  railing  Indian  corn  in  poor  land  ;  an 
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account  of  a  Angular  apple-tree,  producing  frdit  of  oppo- 
fite  qualities ;  a  letter  relative  to  the  ingrafting  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  an  account  of  the 
vegetable  productions  in  the  midland  parts  of  North- 
America. 

Art.  XXV.  A  letter  on  the  retreat  of  houfe-fwallows  in 
winter,  from  Samuel  I3exter,  Elq.  to  James  Bowdoin,  Efq. 
Pref.  A.  A.  The  opinion  that  the  houfe-fwallow  does  not 
emigrate  in  the  autumn  to  diftant  countries,  but  remains  at 
home  in  a  torpid  ftate,  is  fupported  by  many  obfervations ; 
but  that  it  mould  exift  through  the  winter  in  tbe  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  has  not  hitherto,  lb  far  as  we  re- 
colled),  been  affirmed  upon  any  pofitive  authority.  The 
author  of  the  prefent  memoir,  however,  endeavours  to  efta- 
olifh  this  fact  from  feveral  circumitances,  which,  though  not 
entirely  decifive,  amount  almoft  to  a  proof  of  the  a  fie  rt  ion. 

Art.  XXVI.  An  account  of  an  air-pump  on  a  new  con- 
ilruction,  with  fonle  obiervations  on  the  common  air-pump, 
and  Mr.  Smeaton's  improvement.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  John  Prince  to  the  Rev.  Joieph  Willard,  prefident  Of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Smeaton  having  done 
fo  much  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  valves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  in  the  pifton,  Mr.  Prince  fuppofed 
that  if  thofe  valves  were  entirely  removed,  and  the  remain- 
ing air  in  the  barrel  could  be  more  perfectly  expelled,  the 
rarefaction  might  be  carried  ftill  farther.  Upon  this  plan  he 
has  conftru&ed  his  pump*  He  has  removed  the  lower  valve, 
and  opened  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  into  a  ciftern,  on  which 
it  is  placed,  and  which  has  a  free  communication  with  the 
receiver ;  the  ciftern  being  deep  enough  to  allow  the  piftoii 
to  defcend  into  it,  below  the  bottom  of  t he  barrel. 

Art.  XXVII.  A  defcription  of  a  pump-engine,  or  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  added  to  a  common  pump,  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  fire-engine ;  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dear- 
born. 

Art.  XXVIII.  A  defcription  of  a  fire-engine  of  a  new  con- 
duction, by  the  fame.  Of  this  engine  it  is  impoflible  to 
convey  any  clear  idea  with  a  plate. 

Art.  XXIX.  Obfervations  upon  the  art  of  making  fteel. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Little,  F.  A.  A.  The  general  method 
of  making  fteel  is  either  by  fufion  of  ore  or  pig-iron,  or 
by  cementation,  as  it  is  called;  the  latter  of  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  cement  made  of  thofe  fubftances  which  con- 
tain the  greateft  quantity  of  phlogifton.  So  far,  however, 
as  Mr.  Little  has  been  informed,  this  kind  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  very  little  ufed  for  edge-tools.   Imagining  that 
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this  circumttance  proceeded  only  from  the  defea  of  phlo- 
diton  in  the  fubltance  uled  as  a  cement,  he  conjectured 
that  there  might  be  found  for  thispurpoie  fome  other  in- 
flammable fubftance,  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  im- 
pregnate trie  iron  with  phlogiiton  more  effeaually.  After 
many  experiments,  he  found  a  particular  marine  plant, 
which  requires  no  otlier  preparation  but  drying  and  pul- 
verizing and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rock- 
weed,  or  rock-ware ;  growing  in  the  greateft  plenty  on  the 
American  rocky  mores,  coves,  creeks,  and  harbours  of  the 
lea.    In  making  fome  experiments  upon  this  plant  for  a 
flux- powder,  a  fmall  bit  of  iron  was  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
filled  with  the  laid  cement.    After  remaining  five  or  fir 
hours  in  little  tnore  than  a  cherry  heat,  it  was,  very  un- 
expeaedly,  converted  jnto  fteel.    This  furnilhed  the  author 
with  the  firll  hint  of  its  ufe  in  making  Heel ;  and,  from  fe- 
veral  experiments  which  he  has  fince  made,  he  is  convinced  ' 
of  its  excellence  for  that  purpofe, 

The  third  part  of  the  Memoirs  is  allotted  to  medical  pa- 
pers. Of  tliefe,  the  flrft  article  is  an  account  of  the  horn- 
diftemper  in  cattle  ;  with  obierv3tions  on  that  difeafe.  By 
Cotton  Tufts,  M.  D.  F.  A.  A.  and  M.  S.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Jofeph  VVillard,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  A.  This  is  a  difeafe  af- 
feaing  the  internal  iubftance  of  the  horn,  commonly  called 
the  pith,  which  it  infenfibly  waftes,  and  leaves  the  horn 
hollow.  The  pith  is  a  lpongy  bone,  the  cells  of  which  are 
filled  with  an  unauous  matter.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a  great 
number  of  fmall  blood  vefTels,  is  overfpread  with  a  thin 
membrane,  and  appears  to  be  united  by  futures  with  the  bones 
pf  the  head. 

In  the  horn-diftemper  this  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes 
partly,  and  fometimes  entirely,  walled.  The  horn  lofes 
its  natural  heat,  and  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon 
handling  it.  The  diltemper,  however,  is  feldom  fufpeaed 
without  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymptoms, 
which  are  a  dulnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the  beaft,  a 
flu^gifhnefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite,  an  inclination 
to  lie  down,  and,  when  accompanied  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  a  giddinefs  and  frequent  tofling  of  the  head. 
The  limbs  are  fometimes  affeaed  wieh  flifThcfs,  as  in  a  rheu- 
matifm ;  in  cows  the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard, 
and,  in  alraoft  all  cafes,  there  is  a  fudden  wafting  of  the 
flefh. 

As  fqon  as  the  diftemper  is  difcovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difeafed  horn  fhould  be  immediately  made ;  which  may 
|>e  4one  with  a  gimblet  of  a  moderate  fize,  in  fuch  a  part  of 
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the  horn  as  is  moft  favourable  for  the  difcharge.  It  is  re^ 
commended  as  mod  prudent  to  bore  at  firft  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  head.  If  it  is  found  liollow,  and  the 
gimblct  pa  lies  through  to  the-  oppofite  fide,  and  no  blood 
difcharges  from  the  aperture,  it  may  be  beft  to  bore  ft  ill 
lower,  and  as  near  the  head  as  it  mall  be  judged  that  the 
hollo  wnefs  extends.  This  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  a  ne- 
ccfTary  meafure,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care 
mult  be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
a  thin  fluid  that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the  pafiage. 
Some  have  praclifed  fawing  off  the  horn ;  but,  according 
to  the  beft  obfervations,  it  does  not  fucceed  better  than  bor- 
ing. From  the  cafes  Dr.  Tufts  has  feen,  he  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  injections  are  in  general  unneceffary ;  that,  when 
the  diftemper  is  early  difcovered,  no  more  is  required  than, 
a  proper  opening  into  the  horn,  keeping  it  fufficiently  clear 
for  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  the  removal  of  the  com- 
preflion,  and  the  difcharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when 
the  diftemper  has  communicated  its  effects  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  k  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will  fucceed. 

Art.  II.  Cafe  of  a  remarkable  large  tumour  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  By  Joftwa  Fiflier,  F.A.  A.  and 
M.S.  -  j 

Art.  HI.  Remarks  on  the  erTe&s  of  ftagnant  air.  By 
Ebcnezer  Beardfley,  furgeon  of  the  twenty-fecond  regiment 
of  the  American  army  in  the  campaign  of  1776.  The 
effedts  defcribed  in  this  memoir  were  a  dyfenteric  com- 
plaint, which,  as  it  feized  only  the  men  who  were  quartered 
cither  in  low  underground  rooms,  or  confined  garrets,  and 
was  readily  cured  upon  a  removal  from  thofe  fituations,  the 
author  imputes  entirely  to  an  obftrudted  circulation  of  air. 

Art.  IV.  A  remarkable  cafe  of  gun-lhot  wound.  Com- 
municated in  a  letter  from  Barnabas  Binney,  hofpital  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  to  the  American  army  in  1782,  to  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  This  cafe  affords  an  extraor- 
dinary inftance  of  a  moft  defperate  wound  completely  cured 
in  three  weeks  by  the  aufpicious  influence  of  nature. 

Art.  V.  A  bill  of  mortality  for  the  town  of  Salem,  for 
the  year  1782.  By  Edward  Auguftus  Holyoke,  M.  D.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Caleb  Gannett,  Rec.  Sec.  A  JA. 

Art.  VI..  A  hittory  of  a  large  tumour  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen,  containing  hair.    By  John  Warren,  Elq.  F.A. A. 
and  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge. 
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Art.  VII.  Experiments  on  the  waters  of  Bofton.  By 
J.  Feron,  furgeon-major  of  his  moft  chriftian  majetfy's  fqua- 
dron  under  Monf.de  Ternay's  command  in  North-America, 
and  of  his  majenVs  marine  holpitals  at  Bofton  and  inr 
Rhode-lfland,  F.  M.  S.  From  the  experiments  made  by 
JMonf.  Feron,  he  concludes  that  the  Bofton  waters  contain 
a  lea  fait,  with  a  balls  of  mineral  alkali  in  fmall  quantity, 
a  greater  quantity  of  lea  fait  with  an  earthy  balls,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  oil,  perhaps  a  little  of  fal  catharticus 
amarus.  The  reiirft  of  the  experiments  countenances  fuch 
a  conclufion ;  but  they  feem  not  to  have  been  made  with 
furflcient  accuracy. 

Art.  VII 1.  Obfervations  on  the  longevity  of  the'inhabi- 
tants  of  lpfwich  and  Hingham,  and  propoials  for  afcertaining 
the  value  of  ellates  held  for  life,  and  the  reverlion  of  them. 
In  a  letter  from  the.Rev.  Edward  Wiggleworth,  F.A.A.  pro- 
feflbr"  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  to  James 
Bowdoin,  Efq.  Fref.  A.  A.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Halley  that,  from  the  fituation  of  Breilaw,  and 
the  employment  of  its  inhabitants,  the  deaths  in  that  city 
were  more  proper  for  afcertaining  the  probabilities  of  the 
continuance  of  the  human  life,  in  its  various  ftages,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  large  city  in  Europe  ;  and  his  table  has 
accordingly  been  made  the  ftajidard  for  eftimating  the  value 
of  thofe  eftates  in  Great-Britain  which  are  held  for  life. 
But  the  author  of  the  prefent  memoir,  finding  that  Ipfwich 
and  Hingham  are  both  more  favourable  to  longevity  than 
Breflaw,  propoles  that  one  or  other  of  thoie  p3rifhes  mould 
be  made  the  ftandard  for  computing  the  probabilities  of  the 
continuance  of  life  in  . New-England.  This  idea  we  think 
is  well  founded,  as  there  may  exift  a  greater  difference,  in 
refpect  of  longevity,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Breflaw  and 
New  England  than  between  thofe  of  the  former  and  of  other  ■ 
places  on  the  continent  ot  Europe. 

After  concluding  the  account  of  the  various  articles  con* 
tained  in  this  work,  we  cannot  helpexprefling  fome  furprife 
that  not  one  memoir  has  been  fumifhed  by  the  great  father  of 
philofophical  refearches  in  America,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. His  example,  however,  leems  to  have  excited  emula-  ' 
tion  in  others  ;  and  the  arts  and  fciences,  hitherto  the  glory 
of  Europe,  have  at  length  effected  an  eftabliftiment  in  the 
weftern  continent.  This  volume  is  illullrated  with  feveral 
plates  ;  and  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs  is  a  philofbphical  dif- 
courfe,  delivered  by  the  prefident  of  the  academy. 


Att. 
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Art.  III.  The  Hi/lory  of  Mexico.  Colktled  from  Spanijb  and 
Mexican  Hifiorians,  from  Manuscripts,  and  ancient  Paint- 
ings of  the  Indians.  Jlluftrated  by  Charts  and  other  Copper* 
plates.  To  which  are  added,  Critical  Differtations  on  the 
Land,  the  Animals,  and  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  By  Abbe 
T>.  Francefco  Saverio  (Xavigero.  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
Italian,  by  Charles  Cultcn,  Efq.  2  vols.  410,  2I,  2s.  boards, 

^  Robinfons,   London,  1^87^ 

I  Concluded.  ] 

IN  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  of  this  inftru&ire 
•*  work  the  Abbe  Clavigero  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Spa-*- 
niards  on  the  coaft  of  Anahuac  ;  their  firft  intercourfe  with 
the  Indians ;  their  wars  with  the  Tlafcalans,  and  fubfequent 
confederacy  with  that  celebrated  republic ;  and  the  final 
conqueft  of  Mexico  and  fubjugation  of  its  inhabitants, 
Thele  events  have  been  frequently  recorded  by  modern  hif- 
torians  of  all  nations ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  preferred 
the  brilliant  and  the  marvellous  to  the  juft  and  probable;  and 
have  negle&ed  the  earlieft  and  moft  authentic  hiftorians  to 
follow  the  fables  of  their  fucceffors.  The  critic  will  often 
find  our  author  too  minute  and  particular ;  but  his  fim- 
plicity  and  candour  make  ample  compenfation ;  he  knows 
how  to  appreciate  historical  authorities ;  and  though  he 
fometimes  relates  fables,  he  relates  them,  like  Herodotus, 
without  believing  them  himfelf,  or  impofing  them  on  the 
reader. 

The  fubmillion  of  the  republic  of  Tlaftala  to  the  Spanift 
power,  and  the  confederacy  of  its  lords  with  Cortes,  forms 
one  of  the  molt  celebrated  events  in  the  life  of  that  con-r 
queror,  and  was  the  lource  of  his  fubfequent  victories, 
Tlafcala  was  one  of  the  moft  conliderable  cities  in  the 
country  of  Anahuac.  Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  the 
fifth,  affirms  that,  in  grandeur,  population,  buildings,  an4 
abundance  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  i%  exceeded  Granada 
when  taken  from  the  Moors ;  and  that  at  the  market  there 
daily  aflembled  about  thirty  thoufand  merchants,  and  people 
of  bufinefs.  The  fame  conqueror  attefts  that,  after  having 
obtained  an  order  from  the  fenate  to  number  the  houfes 
and  inhabitants  which  were  in  the  city,  the  villages,  and 
.hamlets  of  the  republic,  there  were  found  upwards  of  fifty 
thoufand  houfes,  and  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  in* 
'  habitants.  By  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Tlaf- 
calans and  fome  neighbouring  tribes  who  were  enemies  to 
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the  Mexicans,  Cortes  augmented  his  array  to  two  hundred 
thoufand  men ;  a  circumltance  which  removes  the  mar- 
vellous from  his  expedition,  and  accounts  for  the  victories 
which  he  afterwards  obtained. 

Our  author's  defcription  of  the  laft  aflault  on  Mexico,  and 
the  taking  of  that  capital  and  its  king,  is  delineated  with 
the  bold  and  glowing  pencil  of  hiliory.  The  fpeech  of 
Tuatemotzin,  when  he  furrendered  hirhfelf  a  prifbner  into 
the  hands  of  Cortes,  difcovers  much  magnanimity  :  "  I  have 

done,  brave  general,  in  defence  of  myfelf  and  my  fub- 
<c  jefts,  every  thing  which  the  honour  of  my  crown,  and 

regard  for  my  people,  demanded ;  but  as  my  cods  have 
4<  been  againft  me,  1  iee  myfelf  now  deprived  of  my  crowa 
"  and  liberty  ;  I  am  now  your  prifbner ;  difpofe  of  my  per- 
"  {"on  at  your  pleafure;"  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  a  dagger 
which  Cortes  wore  at  his  girdle,  he  added,  "  with  this 
"  dagger  take  that  life  f*um  me  which  I  have  not  loft  in 
"  the  defence  of  my  kingdom."  It  was  the  fame  prince, 
who,  when  afterwards  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  force 
from  him  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  had  concealed,  difcovcred  fuch  invincible  for- 
titude. His  fellow-fufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  matter,  which 
feemed  to  implore  his  permiflion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew. 
But  the  high-fpirited,  though  fallen  monarch,  darting  on 
him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his 
weaknefs  by  afking,  "  Am  1  now  repofing  on  a  bed  of 
*«  rotes?"  A  faying  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  by 
any  thing  that  has  been  afcribed  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  reflections  of  our  author  on  the  capture  and  deftruc- 
tionvof  the  capital,  do  honour  to  his  philanthropy  and  his 
feelings : 

«  The  taking  of  that  capital  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft 
1521,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years  after  the  foundation  of  it  by 
the  Aztccas,  one  hundred  and  fixty-nine  years  after  it  was  erected  into 
a  monarchy,  which  was  governed  by  eleven  kings:  The  fiege  of 
Mexico,  fomething  refembling,  in  the  difafters  and  flaughters  with 
which  it  was  attended,  that  of  Jeruialem,  laited  feventy-five  days ; 
during  which  time,  of  two  hundred  thoufand  and  more  allies,  fome 
thouiands  perifhed  ;  and  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  more  than  one 
hundred  Were  killed  and  facrificed.  The  number  of  the  Mexicans 
killed  is  not  known ;  but,  according  to  the  account  of  Cortes  and 
Bernal  Diaz,  and  what  other  hiftorians  fay  on  that  fubjedr,  it  appears 
that  the  flain  exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  in  number.  With  refpeft 
to  thofe  who  died  by  famine,  or  fickncls  occafioned  by  the  brae ki in 
water  which  they  drank,  and  the  infection  of  the  air,  Cortes  himfelf 
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affirms  they  were  more  than  fifty  thoufand.  The  city  appeared  one" 
complete  rain.  The  king  of  Mexico,  in  fpite  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
miieb  of  the  Spantfh  general,  was  in  a  few  days  put  ignominiouily  to 
the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  unfliaken  firmnefs,  that  he  might  de* 
dare  where  the  immenfe  riches  of  the  court  and  temples  were  depo- 
fited  ;  and,  in  three  years  after,  was  hanged,  together  with  the  kings 
ef  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  on  account  of  fome  fufpicious  drcum- 
fiances  in  their  conduct.  The  Mexicans,  and  all  the  nations  that  con- 
tributcd  to  their  ruin,  notwithstanding  the  humane  and  benevolent  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  catholic  kings,  remained  abandoned  to  mifery  and  op- 
pcflion,  and  the  contempt  not  only  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  of  the 
foweil  African  (laves  and  their  infamous  defcendants. 

'  Thus,  it  has  been  laid,  in  conducting  the  Spaniards,  a  polilhed 
nation  of  Europe,  to  overturn  the  rude  monarchy  of  the  Mexicans  iii 
America,  did  Providence  punim  the  latter  for  the  injuftice,  cruelty,  and1 
fuperllition  of  their  anceltors.  But  there  the  victors,  in  one  year  of 
mercilefs  maflacre,  facrificed  more  human  victims  to  avarice  and  am- 
bition than  the  Indians,  during  the  exiilence  of  their  empire,  devoted 
la  chafte  worfhip  to  their  native  gods;  there  the  legiflative  art  of  Eu- 
rope corrected  the  bloody  policy  of  American  tribes,  and  introduced1 
the  miniftry  of  juftice,  by  defpoiling  Indian  caziques  of  their  territories 
and  tributes,  torturing  them  for  gold,  and  enflaving  their  pofterity  ? 
and  there  the  mild  parental  voice  of  the  Chrrftian  religion  was  iuborned 
to  terrffy  confounded  favages  with  the  malice  of  a  ftrange,  and  by  them 
unprovoked  god ;  and  her  gentle  arm  in  violencelifted  up  to  raze  their 
temples  and  hofoitable  habitations,  to  ruin  every  fetid  pelic  and  revered 
monument  of  their  anceltry  and  origin,  and  divorce  them  in  anguilh 
from  the  bofom  of  their  country." 

Thefe  a*e  the  genuine  fentimenfs  ©f  philofophical  hiw 
inanity,  and  will  enibelliih  the  page  of  hiliory,  while  t]ic 
venal  attempts  to  vindicate  the  Spanifh  cruelties  in  Ame- 
rica, will  perifii  in  their  own  ab&rdity  a-nd  link  into 
oblivion. 

To  this  valuable  hiftory  the  Abbe;  Clavigero  fubjoins  nine 
differtations :  1.  Concerning  the  firlt  peopling  and  the  mi- 
gration of  men  and  animals  into  the  new  world.  2.  On 
the  principal  epochs  in  the  Mexican  hiftory.  3.  Gn  the 
land,  climate,  and  foil  of  Mexico,  and  the  pretended  inun- 
dation which  has  been  aieribed  to  it  by  Burton.  4.  On  the" 
animals  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  quadrupeds;  5.  On 
the  phyfical  and  moral  conttitution,  the  corporeal  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  Mexicans.  6.  On  their  civilization  and  re- 
finement, their  arts,  languages,  and  laws.  7.  On  the  boun- 
daries and  population  ot  the  kingdoms  cf  Anahuac.  8.  On 
the  religion  of  the  Mexicans.  9.  On  the  origin  of  the 
French  evil. 

In  our  review  of  Jefferfon's  ««  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir* 
ginia,"  in  our  lait  number,  we  mentioned  two  points  of 
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contact  between  the  old  continent  and  the  new,  by  which 
inhabitants  might  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Clavi- 
gero  confirms  what  Mr.  JerTerfon  advances  concerning  the 
Variety  and  diverfity  of  languages  in  America.  No  fewer 
than  thirty-five  have  been  found  in  Mexico;  in  South- 
America  there  are  ftill  more  known.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century  the  Portugueze  counted  fifty  in  Maragnon. 
There  is  a  great  affinity  between  fome  of  thefe  languages,  x 
which  mews  that  they  are  fprung  from  the  fame  parent ; 
but  there  are  many  others  as  different  from  each  other  as 
the  lllyrian  and  the  Hebrew.  No  living  or  dead  tongues 
can  differ  more  than  thofe  of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  Ta- 
rafcas,  Mayas,  and  Miztecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in 
different  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  obfervations  which  we 
made  on  the  fame  fa£t  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  tend  to 
folve  this  phenomenon. 

In  accounting  for  the  paflage  of  animals  from  the  old  con- 
tinent to  the  new,  our  author,  though  he  does  not  adopt  the 
theory  of  BurTon,  that  what  is  now  land  has  once  been  the 
bed  of  the  lea,  makes  lome  ingenious  obfervations,  which 
are  confirmed  by  hiftory : 

'  There  is  not  a  doubt,  however,  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjeft 
to  great  viciflitudes  fince  the  deluge ;  ancient  and  modern  hiftories 
confirm  the  truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

Vidi  ego  quod fuerat  quondam  folidiflima  tellus, 
E/fe  /return ;  midi  facias  ex  tequore  terras* 

*  At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  fliips  formerly  failed, 
and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which  were  formerly  ploughed :  earth- 
quakes have  fwallowed  fome  lands,  and  iubtcrraneous  fires  have 
thrown  up  others ;  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud  ; 
the  fea  retreating  from  the  mores  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fome 
places;  and  advancing  in  others,  has  diminilhed  itj  it  has  feparated 
fome  territories  which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftreights 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  pall  cen- 
tury. Sicily  was  united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now 
the  Black  fea,  to  Bceotia.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
fay  the  fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm  that  by  a  violent 
irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and 
Calpe  that  communication  was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  was  - 
formed.  Among  the  people  of  Ceylon  there  ib  a  tradition  that  a  limilax 
irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  India. 
The  fame  thing  is  believed  by  thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpecl  to  the 
ifles  of  Maldivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with  refpecl  to  Sumatra.  Ic 
is  certain,  fays  the  Count  de  BurTon,  that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  loft 
thirty  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  Tongres,  a  place  of  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  thirty  leagues 
of  land  from  the  lea.   The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exiftence 
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to  inundations  of  the  Nile.   The  earth  which  this  river  has  brought 
from  the  inland  countries  of  Africa,  and  depofited  in  its  inundations, 
has  formed  a  foil  of  more  than  twenty-five  cubits  of  depth.    In  like 
manner,  adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow  River  in 
China,  and  that  of  Louifiania,  have  only  been  formed  of  the  mud  of 
rivers.    Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  report  innumerable 
examples  of  funilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  difTertation 
may  not  become  too  prolix  ;  as  alfo  many  modern  revolutions,  which 
are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  Count  de  Buffbn,  and 
other  authors.    In  our  .America,  all  thofe  .who  have  obferved  with 
philosophic  eyes  the  peniniula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that 
country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indica:ions  (hew  the  ifland  of  Cuba  to 
have  been  once  united  to  the  continent  of  Florida.    In  the  llreight 
which  feparates  America  from  Afia  many  iilands  are  found,  which* 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  tract  of  land  which 
we  iuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  which  id 
made  more  probable  by  the  multitude  of  volcanos  which  we  know  of 
in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.    We  imagine,  however,  that  tHe 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  reparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been 
occafioned  by  thofe  great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned 
in  the  hiftories  of  the  Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as 
memorable  as  that  of  the  deluge.    The  hiftories  of  the  Toltecas  fix 
fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  I  Tecpatl ;  but,  as*  we  know  not  to 
what  century  that  belonged,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  of  the  time 
that  great  calamity  happened.    If  a  great  earthquake  mould  over* 
whelm  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  as 
great  a  icarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  weie  in  the  firft  ages  after  the 
deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  after, 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa ;  and  many 
would  firmly  deny  it/ 

The  Abbe"  Clavigcro,  in  his  third  difTertation,  treats  on 
the  recent  inundation  alcribed  to  America  by  M.  Buffon 
and  M.  de  Paw.  According  to  thefe  philofophers,  America 
is  entirely  a  new  country,  icarcely  railed  from  the  waters 
which  have  overwhelmed  it ;  a  continual  marfh  in  its 
plains  ;  a  land  uncultivated  and  covered  with  woods,  or  en- 
cumbered with  mountain*  that  are  inacceffible,  and  leave 
but  a  frrtall  territory  for  cultivation  and  the  habitations  of 
men ;  a  region  difmiflcd  from  the  care  of  nature,  lying 
under  a  fordid  Iky,  where  all  the  animals  that  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  okl  continent  have  degenerated,  and 
thole  native  to  its  clime  are  deformed,  weak,  and  deflitute 
of  arms  for  their  defence  *.  M.  de  Taw,  who  adopts  and 
exaggerates  the  errors  of  his  matter,  affirms  that  America 
has  ever  been,  and  is  at  pre  lent,  a  very  barren  country,  in 


*  Buffon,  Hift.  Natur,  tonv  6. 
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\rhich  all  the  plants  of  Europe  have  degenerated,  except 
thofe  which  are  aquatic  and  fucculent.  Its  lands,  overloaded 
with  mountains,  or  covered  with  woods,  prefent  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  a  vaft  and  barren  defert ;  its  climate  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds,  and 
mod  of  all  pernicious  to  men,  who  are  degenerated,  debi- 
litated, and  vitiated  in  all  the  parts  of  their  organization*. 
This  degenerated  ftate  of  America,  according  to  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  and  their  numerous  difciples,  is  owing  to  a  general 
deluge,  different  from  that  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Noah.  ¥  rom  this  recent  inundation,  according  to  Buflbn, 
the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  the  flerility  of  its 
foil,  the  imperfections  of  its  animals,  and  the  coldnei's  of 
the  Americans,'  derive  their  origin.  Nature  had  not  time 
to  put  her  defigns  in  execution,  nor  to  take  in  all  her  ex- 
tenfion.  The  lakes  and  marines  left  by  this  flood  are  fup- 
pofed  to  occafion  the  excellive  humidity  of  the  air,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  its  infalubrity,  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  infects,  and  the  irregularity 
and  diminutive  fize  of  the  quadrupeds. 

The  exiflence  of  any  deluge,  fo  general  as  to  cover  a 
whole  continent,  is  difputed  by  philofophers  of  a  founder 
intellect  than  either  M.  Buflbn  or  M.  de  Paw.  The  lakes 
and  (lagnating  waters,  fo  frequent  on  the  earth  when  in  a 
iiate  of  nature ;  the  fhells  and  other  marine  produ&ions 
which  are  found  on  the  highcit  eminences  of  the  globe,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  lages,  have  given  rife  to  this  idea.  While  • 
the  earth  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  vaft  plain,  founded  on  a  mais 
of  waters  below,  while  there  was  another  refcivoir  of  waters 
above  the  firmament  (fuppofed  to  be  a  folid  .ubttance  mr- 
rounding  the  atmofphere),  fi  ch  a  theory  was  reconc  lle.iblc 
to  reafon;  but  when  it  is  demonftrated  and  known  that  the 
earth  is  a  fphere  ;  that  there  are  no  waters  below  it ;  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  firmament,  and  of  confequence 
no  waters  above  it ;  fuch  a  dream  ought  to  vanifh  from 
every  enlightened  and  iober  mind.  The  only  body  of  water 
capable  of  inundating  the  earth  is  the  lea;  but  from  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  if 
the  ocean  were  to  overflow  the  land  on  one  fide,  it  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  leave  it  dry  on  the  other.  Partial  inundations,  we 
know  from  hiftory,  have  often  taken  place  ;  but  a  deluge 
io  general  as  to  cover  the  whole  earth  appear,  both  from 
phiiolophy  and  hiftory,  to  be  altogether  impoflible. 

1  ■   
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Whatever  truth  may  be  in  fuch  fpeculations  (which  we 
mention  rather  for  their  Angularity  than  their  probability), 
it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  have  fug- 
gefted  to  the  French  and  the  German  theorifl,  the  idea  of  a 
recent  deluge  in  America.  Every  country  that  is  not  cultU 
vated  by  human  induftry,  is  covered  with  foreits  and  over-? 
flowed  with  lakes.  A  Hate  of  nature,  without  cultivation,  is 
a  chaos  bereft  of  form,  and  void  of  order.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  turns  the  wildernefs  into  a  fruitful  field ;  the  human 
hand  directs  the  lakes  to  fubfide,  and  teaches  the  ftreams  tq 
flow.  As  the  greater  part  of  America,  when  firft  dilcovered, 
was  inhabited  by  favage  tribes,  whofe  fole  employment  was 
hunting  or  war,  art  had  not  feconded  the  care  of  nature; 
and  a  region  abounding  in  marines,  and  covered  with  waters 
never  taught  to  flow,  naturally  iuggefted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  more  cultivated  countries,  the  idea  of  a  recent 
deluge. 

Independent  of  thefe  general  obfervations,  the  phyficaj 
phenomena  of  America,  the  great  rivers,  the  innumerable 
fountains,  and  the  copious  rains,  are  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  lakes  and  mar  flies.    If  thefe  had 
been  produced  by  that  imaginary  inundation,  they  would 
have  been  dried  up  or  diminiShed  by  the  continual  evapor- 
ation Which  the  heat  of  the  fun  produces,  particularly  under 
the  torrid  zone  }  but  no  diminution  has  been  oblerved,  exT 
cept  in  thpfe  lakes  from  which  human  induftry  has  diverted 
the  rivers  and  torrents  which  fed  them,  as  in  thofe  of  the 
vale  of  Mexico.    The  five  principal  lakes  of  New  Spain, 
Tezcuco,  Chalcp,  Cuifco,  Pafcuaro,  and  Chapalla,  are  eviT 
dently  formed  by  the  rivers,  fountains,  and  the  deluges 
which  fall  from  the  clouds.    No  rains  are  fo  copious  and 
violent,  and  no  rivers  fo  large  as  thofe  of  America.  Thefe 
natural  and  certain  caufes  account  for  the  event  without 
having  recourfe  to  caufes  that  are  fupernatural  and  uncer- 
tain.   If  the  abundance  of  lakes  in  a  country  were  a  proof 
of  a  recent  inundation,  that  is  more  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new  ;  for  all  the 
lakes  of  America,  including  thofe  of  Canada,  which  are  the 
largeft,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Black;  White,  Baltic,  and 
CaTpian  feas,  which,  according  40  Bufion,  are  true  lakes, 
formed  by  rivers  which  pour  into  them. 

The  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  fifth  diifertation,  treats  of  the 
corporeal  arid  mental  qualities  of  the  Mexicans.  The  au- 
thor of  the  "  Philofophical  Refearches"  gives  the  fbllowing 
defcription  of  the  Americans :  "  At  firft,"  fays  he,'"  the 
««  Americans  were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs^ 
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*c  or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  remorfe 
*«  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  op- 
*«  prefTion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in 
"  which  he  declared  that,  being  defirous  of  founding  bit- 

fhopricks  in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  pleafed 
«<  him,  and  the  Holy  Gboft,  to  acknowledge  the  Americans 
Ai  to  be  true  men;  in  To  far  that,  without  this  decifion  of 
*«  an  Italian  prieft,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  would 
**  have  appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faith- 
*«  ful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.    There  is  no  example  of 

fuch  a  decifion  fince  the  world  has  been  inhabited  by  men 
"  and  apes."  Nor,  we  believe,  any  fimilar  example  of  ca*- 
lumny  and  falfchood. 

But  a  graver  and  more  judicious  author  has  delivered  a 
fimilar  opinion  concerning  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
Americans: 

•  Dr.  Robcrtfon,  who,  in  a  great  meafore,  adopts  the  ieKtravagant 
notions  of  M.  de  Paw,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Americans  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  hiftory  of  America.  "  Some  mifCoifaries,  afloniftied 
.equally  at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenfion,  and  at  their  >n;enfibility, 
pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  fo  brutift,  as  tp  he  incapable  of  un- 
.derftanding  the  firft  principles  of  religion."  But  what  mtffionaries 
jhefe  were,  and  how  much  their  judgment  is  fo  be  trufted,  can  he 
underftood  from  nobody  better  than  Sarces,  in  the  above  mentioned 
Jetter  to  pope  Paul  the  Third.  ]Let  the  paijTage,  which  we  have  here 
fubjoined,  be  read  ;  it  will  appear  from  it  that  the  reafons  of  fuch  an 
error,  were  the  ignorance  and  floth  of  thofe  mifiionaries  ;  and,  we 
add,  the  falfe  ideas  they  had  imbibed  from  their  infancy.  Las  Cafes, 
A  coda,  and  other  grave  writers  on  America,  fay  the  fame  thing  as 
<*arces. 

*•  -A  council  held  at  Lima,r  continues  Dr.  Robertfon,  *'  decreed 
Jthat,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from, 
the  facramentof  the  euch  :rift  And  though  Paul  the  Third,  by  bis 
famous  bull,  iflued  in  the  year  153-,  declared  them  to  be  rational 
creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  ChriAians ;  yet,  after  thp 
Japte  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
church,  fo  imperfed  are  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very 
few  poffefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpirkual  difcernment  as  to  be  deemed 

worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  Even  after 

the  mod  caret ul  inftru&ion,  their  faith  is  confidered  feeble  and  du- 
bious ;  and  though  fome  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  academic  edu- 
cation with  applauie,  their  frailty  is  fo  much  fuipeded  that  no  Indian 
js  ever  ordained  a  pried,  or  received  into  any  religious  order/*  In 
a  few  words  here  are  four  errors  at  lead :  1 .  That  a  council  of 
Lima  had  excluded  the  Indians  from  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift 
pn  account  of  their  imbecility  of  mind.  2.  That  Paul  the  Third  At? 
flared  the  Indians  rational  creatures,    3.  That  very  few  Indians 
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poiTefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpiritual  difcernment  as  to  be  judged  worthy 
to  approach  to  the  facred  table.  4.  That  no  Indian  is  ever  ordained 
a  prieft.  v 

'  With  refpett  to  the  firft,  it  is  true  that,  in  an  aflembly  held  at  Lima 
in  the  year  1552,  which  was  cal.ed  Pi >-i mum  concilium  Limes,  though 
it  was  not  a  council,  nor  had  ever  any  authority  of  a  council,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  eucharift  (hould  not  be  ^dnuniftcred  to  the  Indians 
until  the?  were  perfectly  infbuded  and  perfuaded  in  things  of  faith  ; 
becaufe  that  facrament  is  the  food  of  the  perfect,  but  not  becaufe  they 
were  cfteemed  weak  of  underttanding.   Tim  is  clear  from  the  firft 
provincial  council,  vulgarly  called  the  fecond,  held  in  Lima  in  the  year 
15-7*  which  ordered  prietts  to  adminiftcr  fuch  facrauicnt  to  all  the 
Indians  who  found  themfelves  difpofcd  for  it.    Bujt  notwithstanding 
that  order  to  make  thcie  eccleriaftics  comply,  of  which  ^ccila 
juilly  complained,  the  fecond  council  of  Lima,  held  in  1503,  at  which 
S.  Toribio  Mogrobejo  prefided,  endeavoured  to  remedy  ihoie  dif- 
orcers  by  the  dtaces  which  we  here  fubjoin,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  feen  that  they,  for  the  fame  reafons,  equally  deeded  Mie  eucharift 
to  the  Indian:  and  to  the  Moors,  who  were  (laves  brw.^ht  from 
Africa ;  that  the  true  reafons  for  Serving  ir  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  council,  the  negligence  or  {loth,  and  the  indiscreet  and  milapplied 
,  zeal  of  thefc  ecclefialtics  j  and  that  the  council  found  itielf  obliged  to 
put  a  remedy  to  fo  great  a  diforder  by  new  decrees  and  fevere  punifh- 
ments     We  know  well  alfo,  that  thole  reipeclable  decrees  were  not 
exactly  executed,  and  it  became  neceifary  for  the  diocefan  fynod  of 
Lima,  Plata.  Paz,  Arequipa,  and  Paraguay,  to  inculcate  t.iem  afrcih  ; 
but  thatdemooihatts  the  oblhnacy  of  the  ecclefialtics,  not  the  want  of 
capacity  in  the  Americans. 

4  With  refpeli  to  the  bull  of  Paul  the  Third,  we  have  already  fhewn 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  declare  the  Americans  men,  but.  on  ac- 
count of  their  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  men,  to  condemn  their 
oppreiTois. 

*  Jn  regard  to  the  third  error  of  Dr.  Robcrtfon  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  omitting  at  prefent  what  belongs  to  other  countries 
of  America,  as  it  is  not  necciT.  ry  here ;  it  is  certain  and  noto-ious 

.  that  in  all  New  vpain  the  Indians  are  obliged  as  much  rs-the  bpaniaras 
to  receive  tli e  eucharift  at  EaJter,  exiept  tho.e  r!  remote  counting  who 
are  admitted  or  not  to  the  i'.  creti  table  aceorun-;;  to  the  judgment  of 
the  millenaries.  In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  b» :am  is  di- 
vided there  are,  fays  Robertion,  at  lead  two  mijliort-or  Indiana.  Wc 
are  confident  that  this  number  is  much  in.';  rior  to  the  truth  ;  but  be 
jt  fo  and  no  more.  The  Indians,  therefore,  are  not  very  tew  in 
number  who  poiTefs  fo  great  a  portion  of  i'phitu;:!  riifcermr.cr.t  as  to 
be  judged  worthy  of  approaching  to  the  facred  "table,  unlets  n\o  nii|- 

.  lions  appear  very  few  to  him,  or  he  thinks  thole  oil!  o;.s  rnd  pneils 
raffi,  who  not  only  admit,  but  even  obir.e  ihoie  Jndi.-rs  to  communi- 
cate, but  when  we  add  to  thole  the  Indians  of  n  any  provinces  of 
South-America  who  are  equally  obliged  to  receive  the  facred  eucharift, 
the  number  wiii  be  great;y  jncreafed. 

•  His  Jourt|i  error,  in  which  he  affirms  that  no  Indian  is  ever  09- 
daincd  prieft,  is  not  lefs  grofs.    It  is  fubjeft  of  wonder,  that  a  writer 

who 
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*vho  colle&ed  fo  great  a  library  of  writers  on  America,  and  for  whom 
fo  many  accounts  of  the  things  of  the  new  world  were  obtained  from 
Madrid,  mould  have  been  fo  ill  informed  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  • 
points.  Dr.  Robertfon  wiil  pleafe  to  know,  therefore,  that  although 
the  firft  provincial  council  held  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1535  forbid 
that  the  Indians  mould  be  ordained,  not  on  account  of  their  inca- 
pacity, but  becaufe  it  was  thought  the  lownefs  of  their  condition 
might  draw  feme  difcrecit  on  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate,  nevenhelefs 
the  third  provincial  council,  held  in  1585,  which  was  the  molt  cele- 
brated of  all,  and  whofe  decifions  are  Hill  in  iorce,  permitted  them 
to  be  ordained  priefts,  provided  there  was  great  care  taken  in  admit- 
ing  them  into  facred  orders.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the 
decrees  of  each  council  comprehend  equally,  and  under  the  fame 
conditions,  both  the  Indians  and  Mu'attoes  that  are  there,  who  are 
born  or  defcended  of  an  European  father  and  an  African  mother,  or  on 
the  contrary  ;  and  nobody,  we  believe,  doubts  of  the  talents  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mulattoes  to  learn  all  the  fciences.  Torquemada,  who 
wrote  his  hiftory  in  the  firlt  years  of  the  laft  century,  fays  that  they 
did  not  ufe  to  admit  the  Indians  into  religious  orders,  nor  to  oroain 
them  priefts,  on  account  of  their  violent  inclination  to  drinking; 
but  he  himlelf  attefts  that  in  his  time  Indian  priefts  were  extremely 
fqber  and  exemplary  ;  fo  that  it  is  at  lealt  a  hundred  and  feventy  years 
ago  fince  the  Indians  began  to  be  made  priefts.  From  that  unto  the  pre- 
fent  time  the  American  priefts  have  been  fo  numerous  in  New  Spain, 
that  they  might  be  counted  by  hundreds;  among  thofe  there  have  been 
many  hundicds  of  rectors,  feveral  canons  and  doctors,  and,  as  re- 
port goer,  even  a  very  learned  biftiop.  At  prefent  there  are  many 
piu'lh,  and  not  a  lew  rectors,  among  whom  have  been  three  or  four 
our  own  pupils.  Ii  in  a  point  of  this  nature  fuch  grofs  errors  have  been 
comimircd  bv  Dr.  Robcufor,,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  him 
in  others  whic*i  cannot  io  eafily  be  cleared  up  and  certified  to  an  au- 
laoi  *vno  v.  i  .s  at  Io  ^reat  a  diftance  from  thole  countries,  without  ever 
having  icci;  tnem  V 

Thh  is  ;  ideei  a  fevere  attack  upon  the  reverend  hiftorian 

of  /vmena. 

Tl    decifion  of  our  author  concerning  the  intellectual 
qualities  ot  the  Mexicans  merits  attention  : 

4  We  have  haa  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans,  have  lived 
for  on.c  ye -rs  in  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  inftruclion,  faw  the  erec- 
tion and  i  .  ogreu  oi  the  royal  college  of  Guadaloupe,  founded  in 
Mexico  by  a  Mexican  jefuit  for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  had 
aftciwarda  iome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils,  had  particular  know- 
ledge of  many  American  rectors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous  artifts ; 
attentively  obferved  their  character,  their  genius,  their  difpofition, 
and  manner  of  thinking ;  and  have  examined  befides,  with  the  utmoft 
diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws,  and  their  cuttoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and  ftudy  of 
them,  from  whicji  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  co  decide  without 
danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that 
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the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  lead  inferior  to  thofc 
of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  molt  abftratt 
fcieuces ;  and  that,  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they 
were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  mailers, 
were  prote&ed  and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  fhould  fee  rife  among 
the  Americans,  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who  woulg 
jrival  the  hrft  in  Europe.  But  it  is  a  little  difficult,  not  to  fay  im- 
poflibie,  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences  in  the  mid  It  of  a  life 
of  mifery,  Servitude,  and  oppreffion.  Whoever  contemplates  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  Greece  will  not  be  apt  to  beiieve  that  thofe  great  men 
ficurilhcd  there  whom  hiftory  records,  were  we  not  convinced  of  it 
by  their  immortal  works,  and  the  voice  of  all  ages.  But  the  obstacles 
which  the  people  of  Greece  have  to  furmount  before  they  can  be- 
come learned,  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  which  the  Americans  air 
ways  had,  and  ftill  have  to  overcome.  Neverthcleis,  we  wifti  M.  de 
Paw,  and  fome  other  perfons  who  think  as  he  does,  could  be  prefent, 
without  being  oblcrved,  in  thole  affemblies  or  councils  which  are  held 
J>y  the  Americans  on  certain  days  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  that 
they  might  hear  {low  thofe  fatyrs  of  the  new  woild  difcourfe  and 
harangue. 

*  Laijtly,  the  whole  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
evinces  to  us  that  they  knew  how  to  think  and  order  their  ideas  ; 
that  they  are  (ufceptibJe  of  all  the  paffions  and  impreffions  of  hu- 
jnanity ;  and  that  the  Europeans  have  had  no  other  advantage  over 
tbem  then  that  of  having  been  better  inftru&ed.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  ancient  Americans,  their  laws,  and  their  arts,  evidently 
dewoniirate  they  fufFered  no  want  of  genius.  Their  wars  (hew  us  that 
their  fou^s  are  not  infenfible  to  the  excitements  of  love,  as  Count  de 
Buffon  and  tfi.  de  Paw  think ;  fince  they  fometimes  took  up  arms  in. 
)us  caufe.* 

But  although  we  flipuld  fuppofe  that,  in  the  torrid  cli- 
mates of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  old,  ef? 
jpecially  tinder  the  additional  depreflion  of  flavery,  there 
\vas  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the  Chileie  and 
the  North- Americans  have  difcovered  higher  rudiments  of 
Jiuman  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have  ever  been  Known 
among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  tfate  Qf  fociety  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Our  author,  in  his  fixth  diflertation,  makes  fome  obfer- 
yations  on  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Mexicans, 
M.  de  lJaw  affirms  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ule  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  well- 
Juiown  paflage  from  Montefquieu :  "  Imagine  to  yourfelf 
f*  that,  by  lbme  accident,  you  are  placed  in  an  unknown 
f*  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  yoq 
"  are  arrived  among  a  poJifhed  people."  But  if  by  money 
we  are  to  underftand  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  flamp  of  the? 
prince  or  the  public,  the  want  ot  it  in  a  nation  is  no  token, 
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of  barbarity.  The  Athenians  employed  oxen  for  money,  as 
the  Romans  did  iheep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  mo-* 
ncy  till  the  time  of  Seryius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftalpes.  But  if  by  money  is  under- 
ftood  a  fign  reprefenting  the  value  of 'merchandize,  the 
Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made  con^ 
lhmt  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted, 
was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  fait  is  in  Abyfiinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  itone  bridges  were  unknown  in 
America  when  it  was  firft  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  natives 
did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe  afTertions  are 
erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Tez-i 
puco,  and  ftill  more  their  vapour  baths,  fhew  the  ancient 
ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans.  But  the  ig- 
norance of  this  art  would  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity. 
Neither  the  Egyptians  nor  Babylonians  underftood  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  was 
nothing  elfe  than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  affirm- 
ation of  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico,  that  the  army  under 
Cortes,  confiding  of  fix  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  were 
all  lodged  in  the  palace  ;  and  there  remained  ft  ill  fufficient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy 
pf  aftronomy  is  perhaps  the  moit  furprifing  proof  of  their 
refinement.  The  true  length  of  the  folar  year  was  only 
difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  nations  whq 
had  long  applied  to  this  ftudy  in  the  Jater  periods  of  their 
hiftory.  Even  Dr.  Robertfon  has  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge "  this  near  approach  to  philoibphical  accuracy 
«<  is  a  remarkable  prour  that  the  Mexicans  had  beftowe4 
««  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpecuhtions  to  which 
*'  men  in  their  rude  ftare  never  turn  their  thoughts."  What 
would  he  have  faid  had  he  known  that  they  not  only 
counted  three  hundred  and  fixty-rlve  days  to  the  year,  but 
alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in  the  folar  over 
the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difference  between  them  by 
means  of  thirteen  intercalary  days,  which  they  added  to  their 
century  of  fifty-two  years  ? 

We  have  dwelled  the  longer  on  this  performance  on  acr 
count  of  the  new  and  valuable  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  the  fuperior  advantages  which  the  author  pofleffed  for 
the  ftudy  of  his  fubject  by  his  long  refidence  in  Mexico. 
European  authors  may  form  theories  and  write  difTertations 
\a  the  clolet ;  but  the  accurate  knowledge  of  American 
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antiquities,  arts,  difcoveries,  and  manners,  can  only  be  ob*" 
lained  from  enlightened  men  who  have  examined  the  fcene 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  languages 
of  the  natives.  The  Abbe,  Clavigero  difcovers  too  much 
enthufhfm  and  too  much  garrulity  ;  but  the  learned  reader 
will  ealily  lcparate  the  drofs  from  the  pure  ore;  and  the 
literary  world  will  rejoice  in  the  valuable  addition  that 
our  author  has  made  to  the  hi (tory  of  American  ingenuity 
and  arts. 


Art.  IV.  An  Efay  on  Phfogi/ton,  and  the  Conji t tut ion  of 
jicids.  By  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq.  F.R.S.  Member  of  the 
Academies  of  Stockholm^  Up/al,  Dijo7i9  publin,  Philadelphia, 
Manchejicr,  &c*    8vo.  3s.  boards.    Elmfly.  London, 

»787- 

TV  TR.  Kirwan's  chemical  refearches  have  defervedly  pro- 
cured  him  a  diftingui/hed  reputation  among  the  im- 
provers of  that  art ;  and  the  prefent  efTay  affords  additional 
confirmation  both  of  his  fcientific  abilities  and  induftry.  He 
fets  out  with  informing  us  of  the  means  he  ufed  for  afcer- 
taining  the  weight  of  different  kinds  of  air.  This  is  a 
problem  of  great  confequence ;  and  as  his  experiments  for 
the  purpofe  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  accuracy, 
we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  various  refults  of  his  in- 
vestigation in  the  following  table  : 


j 00  Cubic  Inches.  Gr. 

Common  air  -  31 

Dcphiogifticatcd  -  34 

PhlogiJlicatcd       -  -  3°»)35 

Nitrous         •  "37 

Vitriolic        -  -  70,215 

Fixed  -  -  46,5 

Hepatic       -  -  34,286 

Alkaline       -  -  18,16 

Inflammable     -  -  2,613 


Proportion  to  Common  Air. 

1000 
1103 

985 
1194 
2265 
1500 
1 106 

600 

84>3 


The  fecond  feclion  is  employed  on  acids,  and  the  general 
principles  of  the  new  theory.  Our  author  adopts  the 
oxygenous  principle  alTerted  by  Mr.  Lavoilier  ;  from  whom, 
however,  he  differs  in  opinion  with  refpedt  to  its  nature; 
and  he  maintains  the  doctrine  of  phlogillon  againft  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by  that  ingenious 
frenchman  to  overthrow  it.    Wherever  LaYoifier  apd  his 
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followers  fuppofe  the  intervention  of  vital  air,  Mr.  Kirwan 
would  Subftitute  rixt;d  air;  but  whether  one  or  the  other,  13 
a  matter  of  no  great  confequence  it  the  exigence  of  phlo- 
gifton  be  admitted ;  and,  except  among  the  late  heretics 
in  philofophy,  the  exiilence  or  this  principle  is  unqueS- 
tionable. 

In  the  next  Section  the  author  treats  of  vitriolic  acid,  the 
acidifying  ingredients  of  which  is  Suppoied  to  be  fixed  air, 
Mr.  Kirwan  thinks  that,  when  volatile,  it  contains  alio 
fulphur;  but,  though  many  arguments  and  experiments  are 
adduced  in  Support  of  this  opinion,  they  chiefly  tend  to 
eftabltfh  the  fact,  that  fixed  air  is  leparated  from  it  in  dif- 
ferent experiments.  That  this  acid  becomes  fulphur  only 
on  the  addition  of  a  pofitive  principle,  is  an  inferenc-j  re- 
sulting .much  more  forcibly  from  our  author's  observations. 

The  Section  on  nitrous  acid  abounds  with  improvements 
in  this  part  of  chemical  knowledge.  According  to  Mr.  Kir- 
wan, this  acid  is  a  compound  of  fixed,  pure,  phlogilticated, 
and  inflammable  air.  He  fup  poles  nitrous  air  to  conn  ft  of 
the  nitrous  bafis,  Saturated  with  phlogilton ;  but  that  it  is 
not  a  component  part  of  the  nitrous  acid ;  and  this  opinion 
he  maintains  by  a  number  of  arguments  and  experiments, 
which,  though  highly  worthy  of  attention,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail.  We  mull,  however,  particularly 
mention  his  remark  that  the  clephlogiflicated  air,  Suppoied 
to  ariSe  from  nitre,  cannot,  as  has  been  Sufpecied  by  Mr.Ca- 
vendifh  and  fome  others,  proceed  from  the  decomposition 
of  water.  The  celebrated  experiment,  likewife,  which  firft 
Suggefted  to  Mr.  Lavoifier  the  antiphlogiftic  theory,  is  exa- 
mined with  accurate  icicntific  knowledge  by  Mr.  Kirwan*  - 
who  difproves,  in  the  mofl  Satisfactory  manner,  that  au- 
thor's precipitate  conclufion,  and  Subjoins  the  phlogiiHc  ex- 
planation of  this  So  much  agitated  experiment. 

In  the  fifth  lection  Mr.  Kirwan  proceeds  to  confider  the 
marine  acid,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  which  he  iuppoles 
to  be  fixed  air;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which, 
he  diSplays  in  Supporting  this  opinion,  it  is  far  from  being 
Satisfactorily  evinced  by  any  ot  the  experiments. 

The  next  Subject  of  our  author's  oblervations  is  aqua 
regia,  the  formation  of  which  he  explains  on  his  own 
principles,  and  impugns  the  theory  of  Mr.  Berthollet  with 
great  force  of  argument. 

The  phoSphonc  acid  is  that  which  .affords  the  mod  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton ;  and  of  the 
few,  but  decifive  experiments  on  this  Subject,  our  author 
has  given  a  perSpicuous  and  Succin.t  account. 

In 
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In  treating  of  the  faccharine  acid,  Mr.  Kirwan  indifput* 
mbly  evinces  that  it  contains  phlogitton  ;  and  he  contends, 
with  great  probability,  that  its  oxygenous  principle  is  fixed 
air.  The  opinion  of  M.  Lavoifier  is  different  on  this  fub- 
jecl.  He  infers,  from  an  experiment  which  he  made,  that 
fugar  is  a  ibrt  of  charcoal,  which,  uniting  with  the  oxyge- 
nous principle  of  the  nitrous  acid,  decompofes  that  acid4 
fets  loole  the  nitrous  air,  and  forms  the  faccharine  acid  ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  faccharine  acid 
itfelf  is,  as  he  thinks,  decomposed ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  fixed  air,  which  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  oxygenous 
principle  united  to  charcoal.  On  this  opinion  Mr.  Kirwan 
makes  the  following  judicious  obfervations : 

*  iff.  That,  according  to  this  theory,  the  acid  of  fugar  and  fixed 
air  fhould  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  fmce  both  are  compofcd  of  the 
oxygenous  principle  united  to  charcoal.  M.  Lavoifier  may  reply* 
that  the  acid  of  fugar,  befides  charcoal,  and  the  oxygenous  princi- 
ple, contains  alfo  inflammable  air ;  but  then  he  muft  own  thJt  fugar 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  inflammable  air  than  was  given  out 
during  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  fugar,  and  cannot  deny  that 
part  of  this  inflammable  air  united  with  the  nitrous  bafts,  and  formed 
nitrous  air.  He  may  perhaps  alfo  fay  that  this  charcoal  is  different 
from  common  charcoal ;  but  if  fo,  how  came  it  to  make  fixed  air 
like  common  charcoal  ?  Befides,  if  it  were  a  different  fort  of  char- 
coal, the  acid  of  fugar  mould,  in  his  fyftem,  be  decompofed  by  com- 
mon charcoal  and  fugar  regenerated ;  for,  according  to  his  table, 
charcoal  has  a  much  itronger  affinity  to  the  oxygenous  principle  than 
fugar  has  to  that  principle.  Nay,  fugar  fhould  Jbe  regenerated  by 
various  metallic  fubltances,  which,  by  his  table,  ftand  before  it  in 
the  order  of  attraction  to  the  oxygenous  principle. 

*  2d.  If  the  acid  of  fugar  confided  of  fugar  itfelf  united  to  the 
oxygenous  principle,  this  acid  mould  weigh  more  than  the  fugar  it- 
felf of  which  it  is  formed,  notwithstanding  that  fome  fixed  air  and 
inflammable  air  efcape  from  it.  For,  in  M.  Lavoifier's  experiment 
the  quantity  of  fugar  employed  was  236,25  gr.  the  quantity  of  oxy* 
genous  principle  taken  up  was  83  gr4  fo  that,  if  there  had  been  no 
lofs,  the  whole  quantity  of  faccharine  acid  fhould  have  been  319,2c 
gr.  and  if  we  deduct  the  lofs  of  50  gr.  of  fixed  air,  and  1  gr.  of 
inflammable  air,  we  Hill  have  268,25  gr.  that  is,  32  gr.  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  fugar.  But  this  increafe  of  weight  is  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  all  who  have  examined  the  matter  with  any  ac- 
curacy. Mr.  Bergman  from  three  parts  of  fugar  obtained  but  one  of 
faccharine  acid  ;  Mr.  Chaptal  from  j  to  \%  of  the  quantity  of  fugar 
employed ;  Mr.  Sage  only  4| ;  and  yet,  if  we  confider  the  propor- 
tion and  flrength  of  the  acid  employed  by  M.  Lavoifier,  we  fhall 
find  it  very  improbable  that  even  the  whole  of  the  fugar  he  employed 
was  converted  into  faccharine  acid. 

•  3d.  If 
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*  If  the  faccharine  acid  confifted  of  fugar  decompofed,  and 
barely  united  to  the  oxygenous  principle,  then  it  mould  be  formed 
by  treating  fugar  with  the  black  calx  of  manganefe,  or  with  dephlo* 
gifticated  marine  acid ;  for  both  thefe  fubflances  contain  abundance 
of  the  oxygenous  principle,  and  eafily  give  it  out ;  yet,  after  various 
trials,  neither  Mr.  Scheele  nor  Mr.  Morveau  were  able  to  form  a 
particle  of  the  faccharine  acid  by  means  of  either  of  thefe  fubftances^ 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  ariies  from  want  of  affinity  in  the 
Oxygenous  principle  to  fugar,  for,  by  Mr.  Lavoifier's  table,  it  has  a 
ftronger  affinity  to  fugar  than  to  either  of  thefe  fubftances,  and 
paires  from  them  to  fulphur  (to  which,  by  that  table,  it  has  a  weaker 
affinity),  as  Mr.  Morveatt  has  ftiewn.  The  only  reafon,  then,  why 
fugar  cannot  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  thefe  fubftances  is,  becaule 
neither  of  them  can  ilrip  it,  and  carry  off  that  quantity  of  phlogiftoa 
which  it  mo  ft  lofe  before  it  can  become  an  acid. 

'  LalUy^  If  the  acid  of  fugar  be  diftilled,  it  is  wholly  converted 
into  water,  fixed  and  inflammable  air,  and  not  a  particle  either  of 
coal  or  dephlogifticated  air  is  found  in  it.  It  is  not  therefore  reafon- 
able  to  look  on  either  of  them  as  its  conltituent  principles ;  but  as 
fixed  air  alone  can  be  extracted  from  all  vegetable  acids,  it  feems  to 
be  the  true  acidi£able  principle.* 

In  the  ninth  feclion  our  author  invefligates  the  calcination 
and  reduction  of  metals*  and  the  formation  of  fixed  air 
This  is  the  department  in  which  the  antiphlogiliians  have 
maintained  their  theory  with  the  greateft  fuccefe.  The 
different  fyfiems,  relative  to  this  fubjeel,  are  already  furri- 
ciently  known  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  obferve  that  the  in- 
genious author  now  before  us  argues  againft  the  inference 
tharwaier  is  decompofed  during  the  process  of  calcination. 
He  examines  Dr.  frieftley's  experiments,  the  refult  of 
which,  he  thinks,  are  incompatible  with  the  new  theorv 
and  that  they  evince  the  abforption  of  water  ir\fpecis  be- 
yond contradiaion.  The  greater  part  of  this  feclion  is  em- 
ployed on  the  eonfideration  of  M.  Lavoifier's  opinions, 
Which  the  author  combats  with  his  uiual  accuracy  and 
acutenefs. 

The  two  fucceeding  feclions  treat  refpeclively  of  the 
dilTolution  of  metals,  and  their  precipitation  by  each  other" 
In  the  former  of  thefe  he  confutes  the  antiphlogiitians,  par- 
ticularly from  the  affinities  of  different  acids  to  metals  in 
different  itages  of  calcination  ;  and  in  the  latter,  he  /hews 
the  deficiency  of  the  new  lyflem  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  relative  to  the  fubjecl. 

In  the'next  feclion,  the  author  confrders  the  properties  of 
iron  tn  its  different  ftates,  and  its  convertion  ii  to  lfeel. 
The  fads  upon  which  his  remarks  are  founded  are  chiefly 
taken  from  Bergman  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to 
confirm  the  io&rine  o£  phlogifton.    We  Hull  only  add, 

that 
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that  we  have  read  Mr.  Kirwan's  efTay  with  great  fatisfa&ion ; 
and  that  it  contributes,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  elucidation 
and  improvement  of  chemical  knowledge. 


Art.  V.  Mor fch  of  Criticifm  ;  tending  to  illujlrate  fomefev) 
PaJ'ages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  philofopnical  Principles 
and  an  enlarged  Vieiu  of  Things.  By  Edivard  King.  4to* 
il.  is.  boards.    Nichols.    London,  1787. 

THE  intention  of  thefe  Morfels  of  Criticifm  is  to  connect 
the  Jewifh  and  Chriitian  theology  with  the  difcoveries 
of  modern  philofophy,  and  to  reconcile  Moles  and  St.  Paul 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  the  Count  de  Buifon.    To  plain 
unlettered  Chriftians,  who  read  the  fcriptures  in  order  to 
work  out  their  falvation  zvith  fear  and  trembling,  the le  fecm 
to  contain  no  principles  of  philoibphy  at  all.    To  them  it 
appears  that;  as  the  infpired  writers  addrefled  themfclves  to 
ignorant  men,  they  fpoke  and  wrote  in  a  language  in  which 
they  had  a  chance  to  be  generally  understood;  hence  the 
immoveability  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  fun 
around  it,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  facred  fcripture. 
Hence  Moles  calls  the  moon  a  great  light,  as  well  as  the  lu^ 
minary  from  which  Die  derives  her  radiance ;  and  hence  the 
Jewifh  writers  luppoie  a  folid  firmament  above  the  atmo- 
fphere,  to  which  the  ftars  were  fattened,  and  a  vaft  refervoir 
of  waters  above  that  firmament,  which  occafionally  found 
its  wuy  downwards  through  fluices  and  catara&s.  Every 
author,  whether  facred  or  profane,  who  writes  for  the  in- 
ltru£tion  of  mankind,  mult  ipeak  in  the  language  of  his  own 
times  ;  and  if  Mofcs  had  revealed  to  bis  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous countrymen  the  poiition  of  the  fun  in  the  center  of 
the  univerfe,  with  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  of 
the  planets  which  move  around  him,  he  would  have  palled 
for  a  madman  inftead  of  a  prophet.    Yet,  fuch  is  the  dclire 
to  accommodate  religion  to  the  philofophical  and  fafhion- 
able  tafte  of  the  times,  that  the  prophets  and  apottles  have 
been  compelled  to  give  their  lanction  to  every  theory  of 
phyfics  or  metaphylics  that  has  prevailed  in  the  world.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  were  Platoniits  or  Peripatetics,  ac- 
cording as"  thele  different  fy Hems  prevailed.    T  he  Abbe  de 
]a  Pluche  made  Mofes  a  diiciple  of  Deicartes,  and  di'l co- 
vered the  vortices  and  the  fubtle  matter  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  Genefis.    Since  that  period  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prefs  him  to  the  fide  of  Newtonianilm ;  though  it  is  no  dif- 
credit  either  to  his  underftanding  or  his  literature  that  he  never 
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re'ad  Newton's  Principia,  nor  looked  through  HerfchePs  te- 
lefcope.  The  author  of  thefe  Models  of  Criticilm  is  by  no 
means  the  firft  who  has  attempted  to  blend  things  facred 
with  things  profane. 

The  firit  diflertation  contains  obfervations  on  the  Lord's" 
Prayer,  and  the  word  heaven.  '<  Our  Father  who  art, 
"  h  Tors-  «pocv9i5"»  in  the  heavens"  is  improperly  rendered  "  our 
«  Father  which  art  in  heaven"  In  the  next  vcrfe,  u  thy 
"  will  be  done  in  heaven*'  the  word  in  the  original  is  lingu- 
lar. The  former  evidently  refers  to  the  general  prelence  of* 
the  Deity  throughout  the  vifible  heavens,  with  all  their  hofts 
of  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  ;  the  latter  to  his  peculiar  reiidence 
in  that  invifible  region,  where  he  diiplays  his  glory  to  the 
blefTed  fpirits  which  furround  his  throne.  This  diftinftion, 
however,  is  not  uniformly  preierved  in  fcripture ;  "  the 
"  heavens"  and  "  heaven"  are  ufed  promifcuoufly ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  nothing  but  the  Herfchelian  telefcope  of  criticilm 
can  difcover  in  the  facred  writers  any  aUufion  to  the  modem 
ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  the  urtiverfe. 

The  philofophical  inference  which  our  author  draws  from 
this  diftin&ion  is,  that  the  fun  is  our  heaven,  the  refidence 
and  manfion  of  the  blefTed  fpirits  whofe  flate  of  probation 
is  over  in  the  feveral  planets  : 

*  It  is  well  known,  in  confequence  of  the  optical  difcovcrics  made 
by  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  fun  is  not  an  homo- 
geneous body  of  fire ;  as  the  vulgar  idea  of  cotifulering  the  fun  as  a 
vaft  ignited  body  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  it  mould  be  ;  nor  even  art 
homogeneous  body,  fit'  generis j  or  of  any  particular  fluid;  but  that 
it  is  compounded  of  thofe  emanations  of  light  (whatever  they  be) 
that  form  all  the  feven  original  colours ;  by  the  different  mixtures  of 
which  all  the  other  (hades  and  colours  are  produced. 

«  And  that  thofe  feven  colours  may  be  feparated,  in  exaflly  the 
fame  proportions,  by  means  of  the  prifm*  from  every  individual  ray 
of  light. 

«  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  different  colours  of  all  bodies  what- 
soever on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  occadoned  merely  by  the  texture  of* 
thofe  d liferent  bodies  being  of  fuch  different  kinds  as  to  permit  fifth 
fart  of  any  rays  of  light,  as  are  of  certain  particular  colours,  to  en- 
ter the  pores,  and  fo  to  be  imbibed,  and  abforbed,  and  loft,  whillfc 
they  refleft  the  reft,  which  caufe  them  to  appear  federally  of  their 
proper  tints. 

•  The  whole  beauty,  therefore*  of  flowers  and  herbs,  and  the 
whele  adornment  of  the  faCe  of  earth,  is  entirely  Owing  to  the  fe- 
parating  the  proper  colours  one  from  another,  of  which  the  glorious 
jays  emitted  from  the  fun  are  compofed. 

i  Can  we  then  indulge  fuch.  a  narrownefs  of  idea  as  to  imagine 
that  rays  of  light,  which  anfwer  this  glorious  purpofe,  even  in  this 
fecondary  manner,  after  they  have  travelled  down  to  this  earth, 
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fhould  have  anfwered^no  end -in  their  original  formation  ?  or  teat 
they  mud  needs  have  formed  nothing  but  a  body  of  confuiton  on  the 
face  of  the  fun,  from  whence  they  proceed,  although  it  be  a  globe 
fb-immenfely  more  magnificent  and  vaft  than  this*  planet,  or  indeed 
than  any  of  the  other  planets  that  are  benefited  by  its  moft  glorious 
light? 

How  much  more  rational  is  it  to  conclude  that  what  thus  at  la(tr 
and  in  a  mere  fecondary  operation,  adorns  this  earth,  as  we  catch 
portions  of  it  in  our  way  through  the  regions  of  fpace,  did,  at  itr 
fir  (I  emanation,  not  only  in  like  manner,  but  even  much  more  beauti* 
fully,  adorn  the  body  from  which  it  has  been  emitted. 

*  Surely,  therefore,  both  reafott  and  philofopby,  in  concurrence 
with  common  ienfe,  mould  teach  us  to  conceive  the  fun  to  be  a  glo- 
rious manfion,  an  habitation  whofe  forface  is  covered  with  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  fplendid  objects,  of  different  colours,  mining  and  becoming 
vifible  by  their  own  emitted  light. 

«  And,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  if  the  Kght  which  each  one 
of  them  affords  were  no  more  iUofrriou-s  than  even  that  in  which  the 
colours  of  that  poor  vile  infect  the  glow-  worm-  are  exhibited  oir 
earth,  what  muft  be  the  effect  at  the  diftance  of  a  thoufand,  or 
only  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the  fan  T  What,  but 
that  they  muft  there  all  be  mixed  and  blended  together,  jnft  in  the 
fame  proportion  in  which  the  whole  aggregate  of  differently  coloured 
bodies  exiil  on  the  fun ;  and  fo  as  to  form  precifely  what  we  call  a  ray 
of  light,  appearing  white,  and  coniifting  of  all  the  feven  colours' 
united  and  blended  together  ? 

*  A  ray  of  light,  therefore,  and  what  we  call  white,  which  is  the 
complete  reflection  of  the  whole,  may  fairly  be  concluded  to  be  no- 
thing  more  than  all  the  different  colours  that  are  emitted  from  the 
different  bodies  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  fmv  mixed  together  fo* 
as  to  contain  juff  fuch  a  portion  of  each  colour  as,  on  the  whole,  exifts* 
in  all  the  bodies  of  that  colour,  or  of  aoy  degrees  of  it*  on  (he  whole- 
diflt  of  the  fun,  when  taken  together. 

4  If  this  be  a  philosophical  and  rational  concluftort,  as  I  earn, not 
but  deem  it  to  be,  I  mull  then  further  conclude  that  funfhine  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  emanations  of  glory  in  that  body;  and  that  we 
may  venture,  on  that  account,  to  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  man* 
ftons  of  heaven,  and,  becaufe  of  its  near  connexion  with  our  earth r 
more.  immediately  our  UavenJ 

This  theouy  is  not  new ;  nor  is  it  impoflible  or  impro- 
bable ;  butm  certainly  it  is  not  revealed  in  lcripture.  Con- 
cerning this  inference  we  may.  fay,  as  Dr.  South  does  on- 
another  occafion,  "  it  is  drovm,  for,  God  knows,  kibes  not 

«  follow:9 

The  fecond  difiertation  is  oh  therSeptnagint  tmnfktion  of 
the  fir  ft  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  here  Mofes  appears  not 
only  inftructed  in  all  *«  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  but 
in  all  the  difcoveries  alfo  of  modern  phiiofbphy.  Mr.  King 
limits  the  Moftic  creation  to  out  folar  fyftem,  becaufe 

"  heaven" 
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"  heaven'*  is  in  the  lingular  number  in  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation. But  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  he-; 
would,  have  found  that  "  ha/hamaim"  is  plural.  "  God 
"  fajd*  let  there  be  light,  2nd  there  was  light,"  he  thus  in- 
terprets t  "  Let  there  be,  on  earth,  "a  fluid  capable  of  com- 
u  municating  light  and  heat."  He  then  proceeds  to  prove, 
from  experiments,  that  the  elementary  fluid  of  heat  or  firet 
exifts  with  us  limply  by.  itfelf,  diftinct  from  the  fun's  rays, 
or  from  any  other  body  or  fubltance,  however  fuch  body  or 
{ubftance  may  act  upon  it  in  order  to  produce  Its  effects* 
We  form  no  objections  to  this  theory,  which  has  been  often 
advanced ;  but  what  has  Mofes  to  do  with  it  ?  The  reft  o£ 
his  commentary  is  in  that  ftyle  of  ingenious  expofition  by 
which  every  thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing. 

Our  author's  opinion  concerning  Elias  is  a  little  lingular. 
"  Nothing  can  be  clearer,"  lays  he,  "  than  that  our  Lord 
"  intended  to  inform  us  that  Elias  and  John  the  Baptiit  were 
"  one  and  the  fame  tierjbn ;  and  that  as  he  had  already  come 
"  and  fuflered  death  undeY  Herod,  fo  he  fhould  ftill  come 
u  again  and  rcftore  all  things,  previous  to  the  fecond  ap- 
"  pearance  of  Chrilt  upon  earth  *."  Hard  work  tor 
Ellas ! 

It  may  be  naturally  expected  that  an  author  who  is  lb 
fuccefsful  in  darkening  what  is  clear,  will  attempt  to  be 
equally  confpicuous  in  illuftrating  what  is  dark.  Accord- 
ingly he  gives  us  feveral  difiertation?  on  the  prophecies, 
particularly  the  little  horn  and  the  he-goat,  the  vials  and 
the  trumpets.  His  expofition  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  firlt 
vial  is  a  precious  and  delicious  morfel  of  criticifm  :  ««  And 
"  the  firft  angel  went  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
"  earth ;  and  there  came  an  evil  and  foul  fore  upon  the  men 
"  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beaft,  and  who  worlhip  his 
M  image  f." 

This  evil  and  foul  fore  he  interprets  to  be  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  This  difeale,  fays  he,  appears,  from 
authentic  records  J  of  the  year  1162,  to  have  been  then 
long  introduced  and  well  known  in  England.  Africa, 
America,  Italy,  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  this  evil  and  foul  fore  5  but  now  it  appears,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy,  that  it  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
was  produced  by  an  angel  difcharging  the  unfortunate  con- 
tents of  his  vial  upon  the  earth  ? 

«*  .* 

•  Page  149.  t  &ev»  *yi»  and  2.  J  Relating 
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The  pouring  out  of  the  fixth  vial  is  ftill  more  affonlftfng 
and  marvellous :  "  The  fixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon 
«<  thd  great  river  Euphrates,  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried 
u  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  Eali  might  be  pre- 
'*  pared  or  made  ready  for  them 

,  This  myfterious  emblem,  according  to  our  truly  ingenious 
author,  refers  to  the  complete  voyage  of  Commodore  Anjon  round 
the  world ;  the  difcovery  of  New  Holland  and  Otaheite  by 
Captain  Cooke  and  the  late  circumnavigators ;  the  voyage  of 
Commodore  James  in  1754,  who  doubled  the  great  cape  of  India , 
and  paffed from  the  coajl  of  MaiSbar  to  the  coaji  of  Coromat*- 
del ;  the  inter courfe  between  Ruj/ia  and  China  through  the  de- 
ferts  of  the  North,  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
England ;  and  the  prefent  operations  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruj/ia  in 
building  a  fleet  on  the  Black  fea  ! 

*  The  river  Euphrates  (if  we  confidcr  the  emblem  as  defcribing  a 
mere  boundary)  is  the  great  bar  that  has  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  thofe  of  the  Eaft.  And  this, 
we  are  told,  is  to  be  dried  up  in  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  relates.  The  meaning,  therefore,  feems  to  be  that  the 
barrier  that  has  hitherto  fubfifted  between  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft, 
(and  which  has  prevented  the  communications  of  fcience  and  the  in- 
terchange  of  good  offices),  is  to  be  taken  away,,  in  order  to  pr<  pa?e 
a  ready  means  of  accei's ;  in  confequence  whereof  thofe  kingdom* 
that  are  fituated  in  the  caftern  parts  of  the  world  may  be  enabkd  to. 
"partake  of  atl  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  Weft,  and  to  commu- 
nicate therr  good  things  in  return. 

«  And  farezy  no  period  of  time  did  ever,  in  fo  linking  a  manner, 
anfwer  to  this  description  as  that  now  prefent  does. 

*  In  the  years  1 741 ,  2,  3,  and  4,  Commodore  Anfon  firft  made 
his  complete  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
have  been  a  fucceflion  of  circumnavigators ;  the  effeel  of  whofe  la- 
bours has  been  the  opening  a  free  and  eafy  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  particularly  with  thole  very  countries  to 
which  the  accefs  is  moft  properly  call  ward. 

*  Even  New  Holland  is  now  likely  to  be  inhabited,  and  to  be,  in 
a  degree,  fomewhat  civilifed.  And  the  very  motives  of  felf-intcref! 
will,  ere  long,  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  by  degrees,  to  open 
a  commerce  of  real  ufe'with  the  iflands  of  the  great  fouthern  ocean,  to 
-which  the  moft  ready  approach  is  by  the  Eaft. 

4  Many,  very  many,  new  countries  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
period  from  1740  to  tnis  hour;  and  it  is  now  only,  and  within  this 
ihort  fpace  of  time,  that  we  have  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  our  whole  globe. 

*  We  ouglu  not  to  forget  alfo,  that,  during  this  period,  a  moft 
expeditious  mode  has  been  difcovered  by  Commodote  James,  in 
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17^4,  of  doubling  the  great  cape  of  India,  and  of  palling' from  the? 
coaft  of  Malabar  to  the  coaft.  of  Coromandel  at  all  feafons,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  monfoons,  which  had  before  been  a  great  and  impene- 
trable bar  during  the  chief  part  of  every  year.  • 

*  And,  moreover,  a  moil  expeditious  way  of  paffing  from  Ruffia 
into  the  Eaft,  by  the  North  and  through  the  deferts,  has  been  rendered 
practicable ,  and  brought  even  into  conllant  ufe  j  infomiich,  that  at  lad 
a  folemn  embaffy  from  China  to  Ruffia  (a  thing  never  heard  of  before 
thefe  years)  has  paffed  that  way. 

«  Whilft,  on  the  other  hand^  in  the  South  a  conllant  road  to  India 
is  now  made  ufe  of,  alfo  by  land,  from  Suez  to  Baflbra  5  and  a  way 
opened  in  thofe  parts  to  the  Eaft,  even  acrofs  the  Euphrates  itfelf,  as 
etfeftually  as  if  the  Euphrates  were  dried  up.  i 

'  And  truly  it  may  be  added,  that  almoft  all  the  great  news  of  the? 
few  preceding  yea:  s  has  been  concerning  what  expeditions  have  been 
preparing  for  the  Eaft ;  and  what  means  of  commerce  with  the  Eaft 
have  been  planned ;  and  concerning  what  is  doing  there.  , 

'  And  further ;  as  we  have  advanced  in  this  period  under  the 
fixth  vial,  commercial  plans  and  treaties  have  been  formed  between 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  home ;  of  which  the  firft  effeel  mull  unavoid- 
ably be  a  greater  extent  of  trade  to  the  Eaft,  and  of  intercourse  with 
thofe  parts, 

*  Surely  then,  this  emblematical  defcription  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  of  preparing  a  way  for  kings  from  the  eaftward 
(who  would  take  no  pains  to  prepare  it  for  ihemlelves),  is  exactly  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  now  doing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  no  other 
period  of  time  whatever  that  has  yet  exifted. 

*  But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  if  we  take  the  emblem  in  another 
light,  and  conceive  (as  we  may  do  with  propriety  enough)  that, 
by  a  great  river,  is  meant  an  influx  of  people,  and  therefore  thai 
the  Euphrates  (as  k  was  in  ancient  times  known  to  be  an  emblem  of 
the  King  of  Affyria,  and  of  his  glory  ,  is  now  an  emblem  of  that 
power  which  has  fucceeded  in  thofe  parts  to  the  feat  of  the  JGng  of 
Affyria,  and  to  his  dominions;  an  emblem  of  the  influx  of  the  Turks 
from  Scythia,  and  of  the  eftablifliment  of  their  kingdom,  both  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  (which  kingdom  and  dominion  fo  eftablHhed  has 
been  the  great  barrier  between  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft,  at  the  very 
fame  time  that  it  has  deluged  all  the  Holy  Land  of  jjidea,  and  de- 
ftroved  its  beauty  and  profperity)  ;  then  here  again,  even  in  this 
fenie,  we  fee  this  great  emblematical  river  drying  tip  ;•  we  fee  this  em- 
pire fading  away,  and  growing  exceeding  weak.  It  has  already 
been  in  great  danger  from  Ruffia,  and  has  yielded  up  much  ;  it  no 
longer  is  formidable  to  the  empire  of  Germany.  And  there  is  actually 
now,  at  this  very  time,  a  great  fleet  juft  built  on  the  Black  fea  by 
the  Eroprefs  of  Ruffia,  which  may  probably,  ere  long,  produce  and 
effed  fuch  events  as  will  be  a  complete  fulfilling,  of  the  prophecy, 
whatever  interpretation  be  put  upon  it.  And,  at  leaft,  we  m,ay 
add  that,  whether  this  fleet  undertakes  any  operations  or  no,  yet 
the  ftate  of  things,  that  by  this  means  has  "taken  place,  cannot  be 
Without  moft  important  confcqucnces,  tending  to  annihilate  that 
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obftrudlion  to  free  communication  with  the  Eaft  which  the  Ottoman 
power  has  hitherto  occasioned.'  ,i   f  ,. 

Tothefe,  with  great  propriety,  might  have  been  added 
the  reports  of  the  fecret  committee  who  have  been  inquir- 
ing fo  long  into  Oriental  tranfactiqns  ;tbe  impeachment  of 
JVIr.  Haftings,  which  ha$  made  us  acquainted  with  fo  inany 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Eaft,  whole  names  were  nevei  be* 
fore  heard  of  in  a  Chriftian  country;  fuch  as  Cheit  Sing, 
the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  Vizier  Atbph  ul  Dow  la,  Nabobof 
Oude,  together  with  the  Begum  and  the  Bhow  Begum,  Mo- 
aufFer  Jung,  the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad,  the  Rajah  of  Sah* 
lone,  the  Ranna  of  Gohud,  Mahomed  R$2a  Cawn,  and  Fy- 
zoolaCawn,  Nabob  of  Rampore  and  Shawabad,  and  fecond 
ton  of  Ally  Mahmud,  fovereign  of  Cutteher,  or  Rohilcund \ 
not  to  mention  the  late  ftruggle  between  the  Board  of  Con^ 
trol  and  the  Court  ot  Directors ;  the  ballot  at  the  India- 
houie ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  new  bill  explaining  the  okL  for  in- 
venting the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands 
of  the  miniftry.   Thefe  events  have  turned  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation  to  the  affairs  of  the  £<*/?,  and  raifed  fuch 
jealosies  and  animofuies  as  all  the  waters  €>f  the  Euphrates 
tyill  never  wafli  out. 

About  feven  years  ago  a  Mr,  Worthington  publiffied  a 
theory  of  the  earth,  in  which  he  difcove*ed  that  lfaiah 
had  exactly  predicted  the  period  of  making  highways  through 
England,  an<t  the  cqnftru&ion  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewaterfc 
canals ! 

Xfpon  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  entertained,  though 
not  much  edified,  by  the  perufalof  (bis  performance,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Bifiiop  of  London. 

■  '  ■      >'■—■■■'■  ■  ■      ■■    1  ■  ■■  ■      tm,,    ■..  Mil  ■!■'* 

!Art.VI.  Memoirs  Of  the  late  War  in  Afia%  With  a  Nana* 
five  of  the  Imprifonment  and  Sufferings  of  the  Officers  ana\ 
Soldiers.  By  an  Officer  of  Colonel  pa iliie's  Detachment,,  $vo. 
7.  vols.  12.  boards.   Murray.  London, 

*TpHE  late  war,  though  unfucceftful,  and,  in  (owe  re* 
fpe&s,  difgraceful  to  individuals,  and  even  to  govern- 
tnent,  will  -convey  to  pofterity  the  higheft  ideas  df  the  jtower 
Hand  refou roes  of  Britain.   Though  governed  by  undecifive 
and  ruinous  councils,  though  feebly  defended  by  many  of 
tier  naval  and  military  commanders,  with  rebellion  abroad 
and  faction  at  home,  the  native  vigour  of  the  hate  nobly 
refilled,  we  may  fay,  the  combination  of  a  hoftile  world; 
and  Britain  r*ow  flourifees.  wi*  ^novated  ftrength,  wW« 
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her  enemies  remain  enfeebled  and  exhaufted.  Among  the 
caufes  which  contributed  to  this  profperity,  our  fuccefs  in 
India  is.  en  tit  led  to  particular  difli  notion.  Had  we  been  as 
enittcceJsful  in  the  Eart  as  we  were  in  the  Weft,  England 
muft  have  funk  under  its  accumulated  misfortunes,  and  at 
this  moment  would  have  exhibited  only  the  ruins  of  former 
greatnefs.  To  the  fuperior  mind,  and  aftonilhing  exertions 
of  one  man,  do  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  our  Indian  do- 
minions. Mr.  Hastings,  though  embarraffed  and  teazed  by 
ihafe  he  was  obliged  to  a£  with  in  India,  and  thwarted  by  - 
-miniftry,  yet  fteadily  purfued  his  views:  his  difcernment 
forefaw  events;  &is  vigilance  and  activity  provided  for  every 
exigency.  His  fuccefs  was  what  his  talents  and  exertions 
deserved;  and  as  a  great  minifter  once  affirmed  that  Ame- 
rica was  conquered  in  Germany,  Mr.  Haftings  may  boldly 
pronounce  that  he  faved  Britain  in  India. 

No  general  and  detailed  account  of  our  tranfactions  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  had  appeared  till  the  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  now  before  us,  at  leaft  none  of  any  autho- 
rity. The  author  draws  his  information  from  the  a&ors  in 
the  fcenes  that  he  defcribes;  his  account  is  therefore  to  be 
confidered  as  authentic,  as  far  as  the  pafRons  and  prejudices 
x>f  men  will  allow  them  to  convey  the  truth.  Whether  in 
another  fphece  of  being  we  mail  ever  attain  to  it  in  its  ut- 
nioil  purity,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay ;  but  every  thing 
tells  us  that,  in  our  prefent  titration,  we  muft  be  contented 
with  the  inferiority  of  approximation. 

The  writer  of  the  Memoirs  begins  his  narrative  with  the 
Marratta  war,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  interference  of 
the  prefidency  of  Bombay  in  the  internal  government  of 
that  Hate  ;  introductory  to  which,  he  presents  us  with  the 
following  account  of  the  territories,  revenues,  government,  v 
•military  eilablimment,  &c.  of  thefe  freebooters  of  India : 

«  The  territories  of  the  Marrattas,  if  we  except  that  which  was 
lately  oforped  by  Hyder-Ally-Cawn,  extend  from  Travancore,  near 
Cape  Comorin,  at  the  foytfeero  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
dotian,  to  the  river  Paddar,  which  difcharges  itfelf  in  the  gulf  of 
Scindy,and  which  divides  Guzzarat  from  the  dominions  of  Perfia. 
On  the  eall,  they  are  bounded  by  the  Carnatic,  the  Company's 
northern  circars,  metd  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam-ul«Muluck,  the 
Soubah  of  Che  Eteccan-Bazalet- Jung;  but  the  province  of  Catac 
ftretcbes  in  a  winding  courfe  to  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

<  The  Marratta  ftates  in  the  Deccan  are  the  only  people  of  Hin- 
doftan  who  were  never  effe&ually  fubdued,  and  who  never  unani- 
pioofly  acknowledged  themfelves  fiefs  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The 
great  Aurengzebe  himfelf,  unable  to  conquer  the  Marrattas,  found  it 
'  prudent,  for  the  late  of  peace,  to  yield  to  them  the  fovereignry  of 
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fhe  Decern.  They  even  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  into  rjie 
heart  of  Delhi,  whence  they  carried  off  vaft  'treafures ;  and  they 
continued  their  depredations,  firlt  in  the  country  around  that  feat  of 
empire,  and  then  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa  ; 
until,  in  confideraiion  of  the  ceffion  of  Catac,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  they  concluded  ;a  treaty  of  peace  with 
/Iwredi  Cawn,  wjio  had  ulurped  the  ftubahlhip  of  bengal,  in 

J7S0? 

'  -  a  heir  natural  fafinefUs  and  inacccflible  mountains,  which  con- 
fpired  with  :heir  native  bravery  to  prcfewe  the  xYJarrattas  from  the 
Mogul  yoke,  account  for  their  preiintory  habits,  their' neglect  of 
agriculture,  and  invincible  love  of  arms.  Among  this  r.:ce  of  war- 
rioiS  tint  're»ienms  hofpitaiitv,  bom  towards  ftrancers  and  each  other, 
which  in  former  time  To  eminently  ch a ra&cri fed  the  manners  of  "the 
Ea/t,  is  Hill  oblerved  with  iacred,  and  even  fuperftitious  exa&nefs. 

4  The  Marrattas,  like  che  other  nations  of  HindoAan,  were  origi- 
nally governed  by  princes  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Rajah;  whofe 
throne  was  eilablilhtrd  at  Settjrah.  United  under  this  head,  they 
jwere  always  powerful  apd  invincible:  but,  in  procefs  of  lirae,  each 
Subordinate  chief  afiuming  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  prince,, 
and  one  link  of  that  cha;n  which  united  them  being  broken,  they 
were  feparated  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates ;  yet  they  fti'.l  conti- 
nued to -yield  a  kind  of  tacit  allegiance  to  the  Ram-rajah,  who  had 
a  power  of  aifcmbling  the  chiefs,  and  ordering  out  their  troops,  23 
often  as  any  public  caufe  required  their  fervice. 

*  The  Marratta  revenues  were  originally  very  groat.  Before  the 
pfurpations  of  Hyder- Ally  Cawn,  in  the^  kingdom  of  My  (ore  and 
around  it,  they  amounted  to  about  feventeen  millions  of  Britifh 
pounds.  It  is  computed  that  their  annual  revenue  is  equal  itjll  to 
twelve  millions. 

'  Their  military  eftablifliment,  which  is  compofed  of  cavalry,  if 
yet  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  thefe  are  not  to  be  confidered 
as  regulars,  or  permanent  troops,  but  as  an  eftablifhed  militia.  In 
judging  of  the  Mairatta  force  we  are  alfo  to  observe  that  it  is  an  in- 
variable cuftom  among  the  troops,  when  an  expedition  is  concluded, 
10  retire  with  what  plunder  they  may  have  feized  to  their  refpedivc 
abodes,  leaving  with  the  chiefs  only  what  may  be  called  their  body, 
guards. 

'  The  Sou,  or  Ram  rajah,  exifts  now  but  in  name.  The  actual 
adminiflration  of  government,  as  well  as  the  fovereign  authority,  is 
pofllfleu  by  a  family  of  the  b  ram  in  call,  under  the  tide  of  Paifhvva, 
or  chancellor;  and,  jo  cafe  of  infancy,  the  Hate  is  governed  b>y  a 
regent,  who  is  generally  the  neareft  of  blood.' 

The  writer  then  enters  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various 
tranfaclions  which  took  place  during  the  firft  and  Second 
Marratta  war.  Here  the  reader  will  find  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  marches,  countermarches,  ficges,  battles,  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  &c.  which  filled  up  the  bufy  period  fie 
describes.'  The  machinations  of  the  French  in  that  quarter 
pf  the  globe,  the  weak  and  irrefolute  conduct  of  the  prefix 
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dency  of  Bombay,  and  the  able  and  decifwe  meafores  of  the 
governor-general,  Mr.  Halting*,  are  likewise  brought  for- 
ward to  view. 

He  next  introduces  to  the  reader  another  formidable  op- 
ponent, Hyder- Ally-Cawn.  As  this  extraordinary  perfbn- 
agc  has  rendered  himleif  an  intereiling  object  to  the  Englim 
nation,  the  reader  will  not  be  diipleaied  with  the  following 
extract ;  < 

'  rlyder-Ally-Cawn  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  a 
dignity  to  which  he  had  raifed  himfelf  by  abilities  and  by  crimes; 
by  valour  and  policy  in  arms,  by  intrigue,  by  treachery,  and  by 
blood.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  Mahommcdan  foidier  of  fortune,  who 
commanded  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  Myfore,  and  followed,  of 
course,  the  profeflion  of  arms.  When  he  Bilk  entered  into  the  Rajah 
of  Myfore^s  fer,vice  he  was  diftinguimed  by  the  name  of  Hyder  Naig, 
or  Corporal  Hyder.  He  rofe  by  degrees  to  the  command  of  the  Ra- 
jah's army  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  hefeized  the  reins  of 
government,  under  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  whom 
he  confned  in  Scringapatam,  together  with  the  whole  royal  family; 
exhibiting  them  only  at  certain  itated  feafons,  in  order  to  footh  and 
pleafe  the  people.  He  pofTeiTed  great  vigour  of  body  and  mind; 
but  his  manners  were  favage  and  Cruel ;  and  he  frequently  inflamed 
the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  by  intoxication.  Like  many 
other  chiefs  in  India,  with  whom  it  is  not  accounted  any  difgrace  to 
be  ignorant  of  letters,  he  could  not  either  read  or  write ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  ufc  of  interpreters  and  fecretaries.  The 
method  he  contrived  for  afcertaining  whether  his  interpreters  made 
faithful  reports  of  ths  letters  they  read,  and  if  his  fecretaries  expreifed 
in  writing  the  full  and  the  precife  meaning  of  what  he  communicated, 
difplays  at  once  that  fufpicion  which  was  natural  to  his  fituation,  and 
that  fubtlety  which  belonged  to  his  nature.  He  confined  three  dif- 
ferent interpreters  in  feparate  apartments,  who  made  their  refpe&ive  .. 
reports  in  their  turns.  If  all  the  three  mould  make  different  reports, 
then  he  would  punifh  them  by  a  cruel  death.  If  two  mould  coincide 
in  their  report,  and  one  differ  from  thefe  two,  then  that  one  would 
fuffer  death.  But  the  interpreters,  knowing  their  fate  if  they  mould 
depart  in  one  fingle  inftance  from  the  truth,  explained,  as  might  be  . 
expeded,  the  letters  committed  to  their  infpeclion  with  the  utmoft 
fidelity.  As  to  the  method  by  which  he  difcovered  whether  his 
emanuenfes  were  faithf  ul  or  no,  he  placed  three  of  them,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  three  feparate  places  of  confinement,  and  to  each  of  them 
apart  he  dictated  his  orders.  Their  manufcripts  he  put  into  the 
jhands  of  any  of  thefe  that  were  about  him  who  could  read,  from 
whom  he  learned  whether  his  clerks  had  faithfully  exprelTed  his  mean- 
ing. When  he  paiTed  fentence  of  death,  he  was,  on  fome  occaflons, 
like  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  other  barbarian  defpots,  himfelf  the 
executioner ;  for  though  he  anV.ted  to  confider  his  army  as  his 
guards,  he  well  knew  that  he  reigned  in  their  hearts  not  from  love, 
but  fear,  mixed  indeed  with  an  admiration  of  his  lingular  addrefs  and 
intrepidity .   The  force  of  this  man's  miad,  fucb,.h  the  advantage  of 
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nature  over  aril  burft  through  the  prejudices  of  edu  .  . 
reftraints  of  habit,  and  extended  his  views  to  whatever  E\ 
improvements  he  deemed  the  mod  fitted  to  fecure  his  government* 
to  extend  his  empire,  and  to  render  his  name  immortal.  -He -in- 
vited and  encouraged  every  nfefui  and  ingenious  manufacturer  and 
artifan  to  fettle  in  his  dominions  ;  he  introduced  -the  European  dif* 
cipline  in  his  army  ;  and  laboured,  not  altogether  without  fuccefs, 
for  the  formation  of  dockyards,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  navy. 

*  At  the  Came  time  that  he  was  fublime  in  his  views,  he  Was  capa- 
ble of  all  that  minute  attention  which  was  neceffary  for  their  accom- 
,pliftunent.  His  ends  were  great  i  his  means  prudent.  A  regular 
economy  fupplitd  a  fource  of  liberality,  which  he  never  failed  to 
exercife  whenever  an  object,  which  he  could  render  in  any  fliape 
subservient  to  his  ambition,  foliated  his  bounty.  He  rewarded  me- 
rit of  every  kind ;  but  he  was  particularly  munificent  to  all  who 
could  bring  important  intelligence.  He  had  his  eyes  open  on  the 
movements  of  his  neighbours,  as  well  as  on  every  part,  and  almoft  on 
every  perfon,  within  his  dominions.  Hence  he  knew  where  to  antici- 
pate hoftile  deftgns,  and  where  to  take  advantages ;  where  to  impoft 
contributions  without  drying  up  the  fprings  of  induttry ;  and  where  to 
£nd  the  moil  proper  inftiuments  for  his  purpofes,  whether  of"  policy 
tor  war.  He  inspected,  in  pen  on,  every  horfeman  or  icpoy  thac 
offered  himfejf  to  his  fervice  ;  but  with  every  officer  of  any  note  he 
was  intimately  acquainted.  He  made  a  regular  djttribution  of  his 
time  ;  and,  although  he  facrinced  to  the  pleafures  of  life  as  well  as 
to  the  pomp  of  Hate,  in  bunnefs  he  was  equally  decifive  and  perfc- 
<vering. 

r«  With  regard  to  the  perfon  of  Hyder-Ally,  for  *very  c'rrcum- 
Aance  relating  to  fo  diilinguilhcd  a  character  becomes  intereOing,  he 
was  of  a  middling  llature,  inclining  to  corpulency,  his  vifagenuitc 
.black,  the  traits  of  ;hi*  countenance  manly,  bold,  and  expreflivc ; 
and,  as  he  looked  himfelf  with  a  keen  and  piercing  eye  into  every 
human  face  that  approached  him,  fo  he  judged  of  men  very  much 
from  their  pbyftognomy,  connecting  in  his  imagination  a  baihful, 
timid,  and  wandering  eye,  with  internal  confeiouinefs  of  guilty  ac- 
tions, or  pravity  of  intention ;  but  a  bold  and  undaunted  look,  on  the 
Other  hand,  with  confeious  innocence  and  integrity. 

*  With  fuch  qualities,  and  by  fuch  arts  as  thefe,  Hyder-Ally* 
Cawn  railed  a  fmall  (late  into  a  powerful  empire;  and  converted  into 
a  race  of  warriors  an  obfeure,  peaceable,  and  timid  people.* 

The  author  next  goes  on  to  relate  the  different  events 
which  happened  during  the  war  in  India,  which  was  car- 
ried on,  with  various  fuccefs,  againft  the  French,  the  Mar* 
rattas,  Hyder-Ally,  his  fon  Tippoo,  and  other  inferior 
chiefs,  till  peace  was  eftabjiftied  in  1783.  f  or  the  parti* 
culars  of  this  eventful  period  we  mutt  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Memoirs,  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author  does  not 
confine  htmiclf  to  the  affairs  in  India ;  he  expatiates,  at 
<great  length,  on  the  charges  brought  againft  >Mr..Haftings 
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during  Tik  government  of  that  country.  Yet,  though 
clearly  an  advocate  for  the  governor- general,  he  fpeaks  of 
his  chief  accufers  with  temper  and  decency.  On  the  more 
►than  theatrical  exaggerations  which  party  has  thought  pro- 
per to  employ  relpe&tng  fuppoied  Britifh  oppreffion  and 
cruelty,  both  in  the  Weft  and  Eaft,  the  author  makes  the 
4  11  --sppofite  reflexion  : 


*  It  deferves  to  be  recorded,  as  ftrongly  charaaeriftical  of  the 
times,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  to  the 
prefent  moment,  both  orators  and  authors,  by  aggravating  a  few 
facts,  and  circulating,  if  not  inventing,  many  falsehoods,  have  la. 
boured,  with  an  induftry  that  exceeds  the  ufual  licentioufnefs  of  li- 
berty and  extravagance  of  faction,  to  degrade  our  national  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.    It  was  in  this  fpirit 
ithat,  when  the  Boilonians  in  1776  treated  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
-wish  the  moft  (hocking  inhumanity,  a  powerful  and  active  party  in 
England  fyntpathiied  with  the  Americans,  whom  they  called  oar  in- 
jured fellow,  fubjetts,  and  almoft  exulted  in  the  fufferings  of  that  gal- 
lant general.   Several  Engiilh  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  firft 
families  in  the  kingdom,  were  put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  by  Hyder- 
AUy-Cawn,  or  his  mercilefs  fucceuor.   Some  were  confined  upwards 
Of  three  years  in  dongeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  with  an  allow- 
ance fcarceiy Sufficient  to  porchafe  rice  and  water  for  the  fuftenance 
of  life.   Others  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  religion  and  their 
country,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.    Yet  no  one 
man  in  England  has  publicly  lamented  the  fate  of  thefe  meritorious 
officers  *,  and  many  have  affirmed  that  their  fufferings  were  well 
deferved.'-— "  While  the  ridiculous  circumftance  of  two  eunuchs, 
.confined  until  they  mould  give  up  the  treafures  in  their  cuftody, 
in  payment  of  a  legal  debt,  has  been  circulated  througout  the  whole 
Kingdom  in  terms  of  the  groffeft  exaggeration," 

With  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  highly  exprefliv* 
of  French  vivacity,  we  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this 
volume.  The  author  thus  defcribes  one  of  the  Critical  fix- 
ations which  took  place  during  the  various  manoeuvres,  and 
xnany  indecifive  engagements,  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  MonX  de  Suffrein : 

4  The  hopes  that  were  entertained,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  in 
fuch  force  from  Bombay,  were  Suddenly  exchanged  for  an  apprehen- 
sion that  a  large  and  valuable  fleet  from  England,  whofe  near  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  its  (hips,  wouM  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  admiral.  The  Situation  of  SufFreiu  to 
windward,  and  that  of  Hughes  to  leeward,  afforded  matter  of  ferious 
alarm.  But  heaven  foon  relieved  the  anxiety  of  our  countrymen,. 
The  arrival  of  the  Briftol  man  of  war  with  ten  Indiamen  and  three 
ftorcflups,  gave  uowai4»  of     hundred  mcji  to  the  fquadron,  and 
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about  one  thoufand  recruits  to  the  army.  A  French  officer,  wh» 
flood  -by  when  this  fleet  landed  at  Madras,  exclaimed,  *«  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  that  God  mud  be  an  Engliihman  !'*  ; 

The  lecond  volume  contains  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Capti- 
"  vity  and  Sufferings  of  the  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Sepoys, 
"  who  fell  into  the  Hands  of  Hyder-AUy  after  the  battle  of 
«'  Conjeveram,  Sept.  10,  1780. — A  Delcription  of  a«:Eaftern 
«<  Haram. — A  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Englifh 
**  Prifoners  taken  at  Bedanore.— Two  Songs  compofed  in  the 
«*  Prifbns  of  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore;  and  the  IMlpnEx- 
«'t  nences  at  the  former  of  thefe  Maces." 

Having  dwelt  io  long  upon  the  firtt  volume,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  difmal  fcene  which  is,  here 
laid  before  the  public.  We  can  only  fay  that  to  behold  our  ► 
brave,  though  unfortunate  countrymen,  mangled*  .with 
wounds,  debilitated  by  fickneis,  and  fufferi rig  unavoidable 
dilUefles  of  every  kind,  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  mutt  melt  the  heart 
to  pity  for  their  fufFcrings,  and  ronze  the  ftrongeft  indig- 
nation againft  their  brutal  conqueror.  Our  inducement  to 
cbmmilerate  their  fate  becomes  ilronger  from  the  infinu- 
ations,  which  feem  induftriouily  to  have  been  difleminated,. 
that  they,  in  tome  meafure,  deferved  the  treatment  they 
received,  From  this  ungenerous  and  malignant  imputa- 
tion they  are  fully  exculpated  by  the  author  of  the  Me- 
moirs. 

As  the  materials  of  this  work  appear  to  be  authentic, 
much  of  them  is  alio  of  importance.  But  the  compiler 
does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth  all  his  ftrength  ;  and 
therefore  does  not  merit  that  praife  for  composition  and  ar- 
rangement which  he  might  have  deferved.  A  lucidus  orda 
is,  in  feveral  places,  wanting  ;  and  the  parts  are  fometimes 
unwieldy  excrefcences  that  bear  too  great  a  proportion  with 
refpeel  to  the  extent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  latter  kind  is 
the  Rajah  of  Berar's  letter;  the  iubftance  of  it  might  have 
been  eahly  comprefTed,  inllead  of  .occupying  twe.nty-oi)e 
pages  in  the  Memoirs.  Had  it  been  thought  necefl'ary  as 
a  voucher,  it  might  have  appeared  in  the  appendix,  we 
have  the  fame  obje&ion  to  the  fpace  occupied  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  and  in  combating  the  reafbnings  of  his  pro- 
iecutors  in  the  Britifli  parliament.,  Suppofing  this  at  alt 
neceifary  in  the  preient  work,  forty-two  pages  are  too 
many  to  be  coniecrated  to  what  may  he  confidered  as  epi- 
fbdical  matter.  The  narrative  in  the  lecond  volume  is 
fpun  out  to  too  great  a  length  by  the  inlertion  of  ^number 
pf  uncfleiitial  particulars.   Thefe  the  fafie  of  the  compiler 
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ftlould  have  expunged  from  the  original  journal,  when  he 
was  preparing  it  for  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  thi»,  inftead  of 
leflening,  would  have  added  to  the  intereft  of  the  narrative. 
That  the  original  joumaliit  mould  have  been  minute  to  ex- 
cefs  was  highly  natural ;  every  event,  every  circtimltancc, 
however  trifling,  feemed  to  him  of  importance  :  the  prefent 
writer  was  not  governed  by  the  fame  imprcrfion,  at  lcaft 
ought  not  to  have  been  lb,  and  therefore  mould  have  cxer- 
cifed  his  powers  of  ieleftion.  We  are  induced,  from  inter- 
nal proofs,  to  believe  that  this  is  a  halty  compofition,  and 
that  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  produce  it,  without 
being  able  to  bcliow  on  it  that  time  and  attention  it  re- 
quired. In  many  parts  a  vein  of  good  wrrting  is  difcernibic, 
which  probably  would  have  run  through  the  whole,  had  he 
not,  as  we  fufpeft,  been  called  upon  for  premature  publi- 
cation. To  the  premature  birth  of  this  work  mult  we 
likewife  alcribe  the  failure  in  dicYion  ;  a  matter  of  no 
fmall  importance  in  thefe  days,  when  language  is  perhaps 
more  attended  to  than  the  icntiment  it  conveys.  With  a 
few  intlances  of  this  kind  we  mall  conclude  this  artide. 

4<  One  Englilh  gentleman  in  particular  was  forced  to 
"  carry  two  heads  of  his  countrymen,  whichprovedto.be 
"  Captain  Phillips  and  Dr.  Wilion  Vol.  II.  p.  3.  Here 
two  heads  turn  out  to  be  two  complete  men.  **  At  this  period 
"  of  our  narrative  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following 
"  ftatement  of  the  different  fates  that  awaited  the  gentlemen 
«'  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment."  Ibid,  p.  30.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  page,  he  will  find  that  the  author, 
by  awaited  means  not  what  was  to  befall,  but  what  had  be- 
fallen them.  **  His  disjointed  arms  trailing  over  the  enfan- 
"  guined  Joil"  Ibid,  p.  35.  Here  disjointed  does  not  convey 
the  idea  the  author  intended  to  exprels ;  the  word  mould 
have  been  mangled  or  broken.  Both  the  arms  of  poor  Lieu- 
tenant Melville  were  indeed  broken,  but  they  were  not  dis- 
jointed ;  there  was  no  diflocation.  The  e?i  fang  ui  tied  foil  is  a 
would-be  fine  expreflion,  unsuitable  to  the  lobriety  of  Me- 
moirs. "  The  natural  fubtkfy  and  fimulation  of  Afiatic  t/i- 
««  mates  and  forms  of  government."  Vol.  1.  p.  60.  Tho 
fubtlety  and  fimulation  ot  a  climate  is  a  bold  exprellion  in- 
deed, but  rather  too  highly  ieaioned  for  plain  proie,  and 
had  better  be  abandoned  to  the  writers  of  Pindaric  odes. 
"  At  the  conclufion  of  his  (Mr.  Siieridan's)  ijpeech  a  great 

t 

*  This,  however,  may  It  an  error  of  .he  \  *%*\  «  a  /  at  the  cad  of 
«ac'i  name  may  have  bi.cn  omitted.  .  r. 
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"  number  of  the  members  had  the  indecency  to  dap  their 
«  hands,  and  to  /lamp  with  their  feet  and  their  ftaifes,  as  if 
"  they  had  thereby  exprefled  their  farisfec\k>n  at  a  theatrical 
«  entertainment."  Vol.  L  p.  369.  In  Englifli  we  ftamp 
with  our  feet,  but  never  with  our  fiavet.  Beiides,  ftaf  is 
not  the  proper  word ;  it  is  not  now  in  ufe  when  applied  as 
the  author  applies  it ;  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
may  have  a  cane*  a  ftick,  a  cudgel,  a  fwitch,  ore.  a  pilgrim 
has  a  ftaff. 

It  is  needlefs  to  go  on  with  this  difagreeable  part  of  our 
office.  From  the  inftances  we  have  given,  the  writer  of 
the  Memoirs  may  be  led  to  review  his  work,  mould  it  come 
to  a  fecond  edition.  From  many  parts  of  his  book,  we  are- 
induced  to  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  better  things.  But 
he  mould  remember  that  publication  is  like  death,  there  is 
nulla  retrorfum ;  that  a  man  is  judged,  not  by  what  he  can 
do,  but  by  what  he  has  done  $  and  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  every  exertion  in  our  power. 

Notwithstanding  our  ftridhires  on  thefe  volumes,  the 
reader  will  find  in  them  much  to  interelt  his  feelings,  and 
confide r able  information  refpe&ing  the  affairs  of  India. 


Art.  VII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Hiftorj  of  the  Dutch  R*~ 
public  fir  the  laft  Ten  Tears,  reckoning  from  the  Tear  1777. 
8vo.  4s.  boards.  Keariley.   London,  1788. 

A 

npHE  fubje&  of  the  late  diflenfions  in  Holland  was,  for  zt 
confiderable  time,  highly  interefting  to  the  philofopher 
and  the  philanthropift.  Whereever  liberty  extends  her  banner, 
wherever  the  inherent  privileges  of  mankind  are  vindicated 
and  aflerted,  upon  that  climate  the  attention  of  the  liberal 
mind  will  naturally  be  turned.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
efforts  of  the  democracy  in  Holland  feemed  to  be  in  pro* 
grefs,  and  the  event  was  likely  to  produce  forrre  tempera- 
ment to  monarchical  authority  and  ariftocratical  defpotifm, 
ib  long  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  Holland  was  juftly 
entitled  to  inquiry  and  inveftigation.  The  late  events  have 
rendered  the  fubjedt  much  lels  interefting.  To  fee  prero- 
gative and  liberty  fwallowed  up  together  in  the  fiercenefs  of 
a  military  di&atorfhip,  is  a  vulgar  fpe&acle.  We  can  find 
inftances  enough  of  confufion  and  tyranny,  without  recurring 
to  the  uninviting  plains  of  Batavia. 

It  follows  that  the  book  before  us  comes  fomewhat  too 
late.*  If  it  have  any  confiderable  claim  upon  public  favour, 
it  muft  owe  it  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  composition  and  the 
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penetration  of  its  remarks,  and  not  to  the, worth  and  dig- 
nity of  its  fubje#.  But  the  volume  which  now  lies  before 
tnv  as  a  fjpecimenof  the  whole,  can  pretend  to  nothing  very 
considerable  in  this  way.  Its  author,  probably  from  lbme 
years  reftdence  in  the  United  Provinces,  appears  to  be  mo- 
derately acquainted  with  the  perfonages  of  his  drama  f  and 
from  this  circumftance  the  fole  value  of  his  book  is  derived* 
His  information  he  knows  not  how  to  convey  to  the  reader; 
and  his  manner  is  dry,  methodical,  dirTufive,  and  unani- 
mated.  As  a  fpecimen,  the  raoft  favourable  that  can  be  fe~ 
l6c"fced,  we  will  prefent  his  character  of  Mr.  Van  Bleifwyk, 
the  late  grand  pennonary  of  Holland,  which  our  author  con** 
trails  with  that  of  Mr.  Fagel,  the  ftate  fecretary : 

'  M.  Bleyfwick,  the  grand  petitionary,  is  a  man  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character.    Differentia  manner,  in  temper,  in  views,  in  prin- 
ciples, in  conduit,  in  opinion,  and  in  aft  ion.    He  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Delft,  of  the  regency  of  which  he  had  been  long  a  member  ; 
and  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  in  Which  it  is  faid  that,  had  he  pur- 
fued  it  as  a  profeffion,  he  would  have  made  a  diftinguiihed  figure. 
In  the  line  of  politics,  which  he  has  chofen  to  follow,  his  fuccefs 
has  not  been  fo  happy ;  for  though  he  may  be  confidered  as  officially 
the  prime  minifter  of  the  commonwealth,  he  has  not,  through  an 
unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  poflefled  the  weight  or  in- 
fluence in  the  ftate  that  have  been  ufually  annexed  to  the  office  which 
he  fills ;  and  this  certainly  cannot  be  owing  either  to  his  deficiency 
in  knowledge,  or  to  his  want  of  ability;  for  he  is  learned,  difcerning, 
active  experienced,  and  induftrious ;  but  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  turn  which  his  character  has 
taken  in  them.    For  though  indifputably  a  man  of  parts,  the  nature 
of  his  talents  has  never  been  fuch  as  could  qualify  him  for  executing 
great  enterprises  in  a  turbulent  feafon.    He  is  undoubtedly  ambi- 
tious; and  his  great  aim  was  to  head  an  independent  party  in  the 
republic ;  but  as  he  was  never  attached  to  the  hoofe  of  Orange,  no* 
well  afiefted  to  the  interefh  of  England,  he  did  not  hope  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  ftadtholder's  party.   On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
of  opinion  that  the  high  republicans  were  the  propereft  men  to  Con- 
duct public  bufineTs ;  nor  did  he  think  that  they  would  come  into  fd 
complete  a  rule  of  management  as  he  intended  5  and  hence  he 
formed  a  defign  to  compofe  a  middle  party  of  neuters,  which,  falling 
in  with  the  unengaged  part  of  the  moderate  party,  or  wbimiicals, 
would,  he  hoped,  act  according  to  his  views,  by  his  fchemes,  and 
tinder  his  direction ;  as  wheels  in  a  watch,  perfectly  paffive,  except 
as  wound  up  or  fcrewed  down  by  the  engineer,  who  was  to  be  him- 
felf.   But  he  foon  found  that  the  moft  considerable  of  the  moderate 
party  could  not  be  brought  to  troft  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  driven  to 
the  neceffity  of  applying  himfelf  to  the  leaft  violent  of  the  republU 
cans,  at  the  hazard  pf  being  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  many  points,  to 
their  meafures,  inftead  of  having  them  comply  with  his  opinions. 
But  even  thefe  he  found  left  ready  to  fall  in  with  him,  at  leaft  upon 
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general  terms  of  fuhordination  to  him,  than  he  expelled  ;  for  their* 
intereft  and  their4  views  beiug  very  different  from  his,  their  plans 
were  neon fiftent  with  the  projects  which  he  had  formed,  and  his 
neutral  fchemcs  were  rejected  by  them  as  vifionary  and  impracticable, 
Jt  was  not,  however,  eafy  to  determine  him,  whofe  characteriiiic  is 
a  predilection  for  his  own  meafures  and  opinions,  to  change  his  Ten- 
ements, or  to  enter  into  new  refoiatiens  foreign  to  his  own  original 
purpofes;  fo  that  until  an  alteration  in  his  mind  had  been  infenfibly 
produced  by  the  courfe  of  event?,  the  general  tenor  of  his  public 
conduct  was  not  only  wavering  and  inconfiflent,  but,  on  fome  occa- 
lions,  weak,  irregular,  and  aofurd.    And  hence  it  feems  to  be  that 
neither  his  authority  nor  his  influence  in  the  commonwealth  were  fo 
operative,  or  fo-  much  refpected,  as  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs  had 
been  in  tranquil  times.    For  being  forced  by  circumftmoes  to  act 
incontinently  with  principles  and  opinions  which,  through  reafon, 
prejudice,  or  obilinacy,  he  would  neither  alter  nor  forfake,  his  con- 
duct was  neceffari'y  vague  and  indecilive,  as  that  of  every  man 
mufl  be  wfiofe  fentimencs  and  practice  are  in  djrect  oppofition  to 
each  other.    He  perceived  juftly,  and  at  one  view,  the  evils  and 
the  advantages  attending  the  meafures  and  the  dciigns  of  the  two 
great  contending  parties ;  bu:  he  did  not  weigh  and  compare  thefe 
evils  and  thefe  advantages  with  uifHcient  precilion ;  fo  that  what  one 
day  ftruck  him  as  the  mod  fcrious  2nd  important,  appeared  the  next 
in  his  eyes  trifling  and  inconfiderable ;  and  this  too  was  a  caufe  of 
his  wavering  and  indecifion  ;  which,  though  it  does  little  honour  to 
his  views,  or  rather  to  his  refoiution,  fully  clears  up  the  purity  cf 
his  intentions.  Thefe  were  certainly  at  all  times  the  bell,  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  could  be  towards  the  commonwealth.    For  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  defire  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  fupreme 
arbiter  in  the  Hate,  had  very  powerful  influence  on  his  politics,  yet 
thefe  views  did  not  prevail  with  him  over  other  confederations.    1  he 
firft  idea  with  which  he  was  ftruck  was  the  glory  of  being  the  pre- 
server of  the  conftitution  of  his  country ;  and  his  fecond  wilh,  to 
have  the  exclufive  honour  of  preventing  its  diflenfions,  or  of  reftor- 
ing  its  tranquillity.    The  grand  penfionary  is,  in  other  refpects,  a 
worthy,  refpectable,  and  ciftinguifned  character,  with  more  urbanity 
of  mind  and  of  manners  than  can  be  commonly  met  with  among  the 
Dutch.   Had  he  lived  in  better  times,  he  would  moll  probably  have 
been  clafTed  with  old  Fagel,  Heinfius,  and  Slingelandt,  the  honeitelt 
and  ablclt  minifters  that  preceded  him  in  office  fince  the  revocation 
of  the  perpetual  edict  in  the  laft  century ;  but  as  the  age  is,  he,  as 
well  as  many  others,  though  a  great  man,  is  inconfiderable;  for 
men  may  derive  rank  from  birth,  and  dignity  frcm  oflice,  but  their 
confequence  they  mull  owe  entirely  to  themfelves,  independent  of 
the, accidental  advantages  of  family  and  employment/ 

But  having  been  thus  far  favourable,  we  fhourld  be  guilty 
of  injuftice  to  our  readers,  if  we  did  not  endeavour  to  mo- 
derate their  expectation  either  of  knowledge  or  amufement 
from  the  prelent  work.     The  fubjedt  of  molt  laudable 
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t'uriofity  in  the  late  tranfaclions  is  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  democratical  party  in  Holland.  But  of  this  not  one 
word  is  to  be  found  in  volume  the  firft.  Information  is  a 
thing  fo  highly  and  fo  juftly  valued,  that,  if  the  prefent 
performance  were  complete,  it  mutt  neceflarily  have  fome 
readers.  But,  to.  judge  from  volume  the  firft,  it  is  probable 
that  ninety-nine  volumes  more  may  be  neceflary  to  bring 
'down  the  fubjeft  to  the  period  of  the  Pruflian  invafion. 
The  hiftory  profefl'es  to  commence  with  the  year  1777; 
but,  like  the  celebrated  Life  of  Triftram  Shandy,  the  great 
fubjecl:  of  the  performance  does  not  come  upon  the  ftage  in 
the  firft,  and  is  not  very  likely  to  come  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume. We  have  here  a  chapter  upon  government,  and  a 
chapter  upon  parties,  and  three  feparate  chapters  upon  the 
power,  the  authority,  and  the  influence,  of  the  ftadtholder. 
We  hive  a  great  deal  about  Clovis,  and  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  Gufiavus  Adolphus ;  but  not 
a  word  of  Guzelaar,  and  Vander  Capellen,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Verac,  and  Sir  James  Harris.  A  lpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of 
our  author  in  thele  introductory  chapters  it  may  not  be  im* 
proper  to  felecl : 

1  In  order  to  treat  of  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  with  fome  cleamefs  and  precifion,  we  (hall 
confider  him  under  four  different  views :  ill.  With  regard  to  his  title.; 
idly.  His  dirties  \  3dly.  His  prerogative  j  4thly.  His  revenue. 

•  And,  firft,  with  regard  to  his  title. 

'  By  the  general  content  of  the  people*  and  the  unanimous  con* 
formation  of  the  feveral  fovereign  legiflatures  of  the  ftate,  in  the  year 
1748  the  fupreme  raagiftracy  of  the  republic,  that  is,  the  offices  of 
ftadtholder,  admiral,  and  captain  general*  was  veiled  in  a  fingle 
perfon  ;  that  fingle  perfon  was  William  the  Fourth,  the  father  of  the 
prefent  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fupreme  ma- 
gistracy, comprehending  thefe  offices,  was  made  hereditary  in  his  fa* 
mily  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

«  Firft,  The  fupreme  magiftracy,  &c.  is,  in  general,  hereditary, 
that  is,  defcendible  to  the  next  heir  on  the  demife  of  the  Iaft  pro- 
prietor {  as  is  the  cafe  in  moll  of  the  hereditary  foverdgnties  of 
Europe. 

'  Secondly*  The  manner  of  its  defcent  is  peculiar ;  it  in  general 
correfponds  with  that  particular  mode  of  inheritance  which  prevailed 
in  the  feedal  fyftem  with  regard  to  landed  eftates ;  like  thefe,  the 
offices  and  dignities,  &Ci  of  the  fupreme  magiflrate  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth defcend  lineally  to  the  iifue  of  the  reigning  prince.  As 
in  common  defcents  too,  the  preference  of  males  to  females  is  ob- 
Icrved  ;  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the  males  is  adhered  to, 
and,  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  the  inheritance  defcends  to  the  fe- 
male hTue.  Here  too  the  evident  necelfity  of  preferving  the  fuc- 
ceflion  indiviiible,  occafioned  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the 
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females  to  be  obferved,  though  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  fcedaf 
law. 

<  Id  both  the  male  and  the  female  line  the  doclrine  of  repre- 
sentation prevails  in  the  defcent  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the 
flate  j  fo  that  the  lineal  defcendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  ftand  in 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceftor,  if  living,  would  have  done.  On 
failure  of  all  lineal  defcendants  it  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 
of  the  late  prince,  provided  they  are  lineally  defcended  from  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  firft  acquirer  {perqmfitor)  of  it ;  and  herein 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  fuccefljon  of  a  brother,  uncle,  or  other 
collateral  relation  of  the  half  blood ;  that  is,  where  the  relationship 
proceeds  not  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors  which  conftitutes  a 
kinfman  of  the  nuboU  blood,  but  from  a  Jtngie  anceftor  only ;  as 
lvhen  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father,  and  not  from  the 
fame  mother  -9  or  from  the  fame  mother,  and  not  f*om  the  fame  fa- 
ther; only  it  is  provided  that  the  fingle  anceftor  from  whom  both 
are  defcended  be  that  from  whom  the  blood  of  the  Orange  family  is 
communicated  to  each. 

•  And  thus  far,  with  regard  to  general  title  and  fucceflion,  is  the 
exprefs,  clear,  and  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  Thirdly,  It  feems  to  be  only  implied,  by  the  terms  of  the  a&  of 
convention  on  this  occafion,  that  the  fame  fupreme  legiflatures  who 
fettled  this  order  of  fucceflion,  may,  if  unanimous,  alter  it,  or  limit 
it  in  a  different  manner ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  cafes  of  the  minority, 
ieiotcy,  lunacy,  imprifonment,  or  other  fimilar  accident  of  the  prince, 
they  have  the  fole  right  of  fettling  a  regency  while  fuch  an  unfortu- 
nate Hate  of  things  continues.' 

With  refpe£t  to  party,  the  author  appears,  in  feme  de- 
gree, exempt  from  blame.  Like  all  vulgar  hiftorians,  he 
confounds  the  fairnefs  and  impartiality  ot  narration  with  a 
frigid  indifference  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of"  individuals, 
and  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  general  fbciety.  He 
appears  to  propofe  it  to  himielf  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
the  great  ariftocratical  leaders ;  though  we  are  not  competent 
to  decide  how  far  his  lbandalous  ftories  of  them  may  be 
true ;  and  he  leans  towards  the  party  of  the  ftadtholder, 
though  he  has  not  even  the  lubordinate  merit  of  being  an 
explicit  and  fpirited  partizan.  One  inftance  ot  the  want  of 
character  in  his  ftyle  we  fhall  felect  as  curious.  Deicribing 
the  fituation  of  parties  in  the  republic,  he  has  not  invention 
enough  to  delineate  the  influence  of  corruption  in  language 
of  his  own,  but  borrows  his  expreflions  from  a  book  pub- 
Itfhed  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  44  The  Hillory  of  the  Life 
of  Lord  Chatham."  As  a  charge  of  plagiarifm  is  always 
invidious,  and  often  ill-founded,  we  lhall  ttanlcribe  the 
paflages : 
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c  Negociations  were  fet  on  foot 
which  never  failed  to  produce 
very  powerful  and  conspicuous 
effects,  even  when  they  proved 
abortive.  They  fixed  the  longing 
eyes  of  men  on  the  offices  of  ftate ; 
they  rendered  the  meafures  of  the 
oppofing  party  temporifing,  irre- 
gular, and  timid  :  the  politics  of 
ail  men  were  warped  by  the  ob- 
jects which  they  had  in  view ;  and 
every  one  feared  to  Ihut  againft 
himfelf  the  half-open  door  of 
preferment/ 


Life  of  Chatham,  p.  148. 

'  Although  thefe  treaties  were 
for  the  prefent  abortive,  they  had 
one  very  considerable  and  coofpi- 
cnous  effect :  they  fixed  the  long- 
jng  eyes  of  all  men  upon  the  great 
offices  under  government.  They 
rendered  the  efforts  of  oppofition 
in  parliament  irregular,  tempo- 
rifing, and  timid*  Every  mart 
feared  by  fome  rafh  ftep  to  clofe 
upon  himfelf  the  half-open  door 
of  promotion/ 


Art,  VIII,  Dijfertation  on  the  Gi^fie^,  being  an  hUlorical 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Manner  of  Life,  Economy,  Cuftoms, 
and  Conditions  of  thefe  People  in  Europe,  and  their  Origin. 
Written  in  German  by  Heinrich  Moritz  Gottlieb  Grellmann ; 
tranjlated  into  Englifi  by  Matthew  Raper,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and 
A.  S.  4to.  10s.  boards.  Elmfley  and  Cadell.  London, 
1787. 

YXTHILE  a  general  refemblance  prevails  among  the  Eu- 
vv  ropean  nations,  and  innovations  or  improveraentc 
are  continually  taking  place  among  them,  there  are  two 
races  of  people  who,  have  never  coalefced  with  the  natives, 
but  have  remained  feparate  and  unchanged  as  when  they 
left  their  original  abodes  ;  thefe  are  the  Jews  and  the  Gip- 
lies.  The  undoubted  Oriental  extraction  of  the  former,  a 
facred  code  of  written  laws,  which  regulates  every  action  of 
their  lives,  and  the  general  expectation  of  a  promiled  Mef- 
fiah  who  is  one  day  to  reftore  them  to  the  dominion  of  their 
fathers,  are  fufflcient  to  account  for  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  institutions,  and  for  the  Angularity  of  their 
manners.  But  the  gipfies,  who  have  neither  religion,  nor 
written  laws,  nor  ancient  traditions,  continue  equally  un- 
affected and  unchanged  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation 
of  climate,  and  the  force  of  example.  For  near  four  cen- 
turies they  have  wandered  through  the  world  as  pilgrims  or 
outlaws ;  they  are  found  among  barbarous  as  well  as  civilifed 
nations,  in  Alia  and  Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  yet  they 
every  where  remain  in  the  rude  and  favage  condition  of 
tiieir  anceftors.   Their  Angular  phyfiognomy  and  particular 
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manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country*    Their  fwarrhy 
complexion  receives  no  darker  (hade  from  the  burning  lun 
of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tin&ure  from  the  temperate  clw 
mates  of  Europe;  they  contract  no  additional  lazinefs  in* 
Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new  induftry  in  England;  in  Turky 
they  behold  the  mofque  and  the  crelcent  with  equal  indif- 
ference as  they  do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in 
Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  eivilifed  life  they  continue 
barbarous;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fettled 
inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  .or  holes  in  the  earth,  and 
wander  from  place  to'  place  as  fugitives  and  vagabonds, 
Theie  alien  tribes  were  firft  known  in  Europe  in  1417, 
when  they  appeared  in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofc 
the  North  Sea.    Soon  after  we  find  them  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.    On  their  emigration  into  Ger- 
many they  fprcad  with  fuch  rapidity  that  in  1418  their 
names  were  recorded  in  almoft  all  the  publication  of  that 
period.    They  did  not  travel  in  large  bodies,  but  in  fcparate 
hords,  each  having  its  leader,  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Count  or  Duke  of  Lefler  Egypt. 

.Various  nations  have  diftinguifhecf  them  by  various  name*r 
The  French,  who  received  the  firft  accounts  of  them  from 
Bohemia,  called  them  Bohemians ;  the  Dutch,  fuppofing 
tjieir  origin  from  Egypt,  gave  them  the  name  of  heathens-. 
They  were  formerly  called  Fharaohites  in  Hungary  ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  is  (till  retained  by  the  vulgar  inTranfilvania* 
the  Englifh  name  of  Gipfies,  and  the  Spanifli  of  Gitanos,  are 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  their  iuppofed  defcent  from 
the  Egyptians. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  this  DilTertation  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  difperfion  and  numbers  of  gipfies  in  Europe  y  the  pro- 
perties of  their  bodies;  their  food,  beverage,  and  drefsj. 
their  family,  economy,  occupations,  and  trades;  their  mar- 
riages, education,  and  funeral  rites;  their  political  regula- 
tions, religion,  language,  fciences,  and  arts. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  ban- 
ditti has  fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  wan- 
der about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  andy  like 
locufts,  have  overrun  molt  of  the  European  nations.  In  the 
reigns  of  Flenry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Elizabeth  they  were 
fet  up  as  a  mark  of  general  periecution  in  England ;  yet 
their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have  much  diminifhed. 
Spain  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fixty  thouland  of  thefe  vagrants, 
1  hey  are  leldom  to  be  found  in  France,  becaufe  every 
gipiy  who  is  apprehended  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  police.  In 
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ftafy  they  abound,  cfpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
•on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  fuper- 
iiitioo,  which-  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the  igno- 
rant., They  are  fcattered,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruflia ;  but 
their  chief  population  is  in  the  /buth-eaft  parts  of  Europe* 
which  feem  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  thegipfy  nation. 
At  a  moderate  computation  Europe  contains  more  than  fevea 
hundred  thoufand  of  theie  vagabonds. 

Their  appearance,  though  difgufting  at  firft  view  from 
their  naftinels  and  their  rags,  on  a  nearer  examination  dis- 
covers fome  attractions.  Their  fkin  is  generally  dark  brown* 
or  of  an  olive  colour  ;  their  hair  is  invariably  black,  like 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America; 
their  teeth  are  remarkable  for  their  whitenefs ;  and  their 
<eyes  are  lively,  dark,  and  iparkling.  Their  limbs  are  formed 
in  the  jufteft  proportion  ;  and  they  are  naturally  endued  with 
great  agility  and  hardineis.  Neither  wet  nor  dry  weather, 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  even  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  affect  their  conftitutions  in 
<he  fmallett  degree.  Like  all  favages  and  barbarians,  they 
delight  in  a  great  degree  of  heat;  it  is  1  heir  greateft  luxury 
to  lie  day  and  night  io  near  the  fire  as  to  be  in, danger  of 
-burning;  at  the  fame  time  they  can  bear  to  travel  in  the  fe- 
vereit  cold  and  froft,  bareheaded,  with  no  other  covering 
Xhan  a  torn  fhirt,  or  fbme  oid  rags,  without  any  fear  or 
danger  of  catching  cold. 

Their  bodily  qualities  arife  from  their  manner  of  life. 
They  have  iron  conftitutions,  became  they  havje  been  edu- 
cated hardily ;  and  are  no  more  affected  by  the  extremes  or 
changes  of  weather,  than  the  animals  that  have  been  bred 
up  in  the  open  field.'  Their  colour  is  not  16  much  owing  to 
their  defcent  as  to  their  habits  of  naftinels.  In  iummer  the 
children  are  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun,  and  in  winter 
they  are  ftiut  up  in  a  fmoky  hut.  The  mothers  often  be- 
fmear  them  with  black  ointment,  leave  them  to  fry  in  the 
fun,  or  near  the  fire ;  and  never  beftow  the  fmalleft  attention 
in  warning  or  cleaning  their  perfons.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  raggedneis  of  their  drefs,  they  love 
fine  clothes  to  an  extravagant  degree.  The  ornaments  of 
drels  captivate  their  ambition,  and  make  them  exert  all 
their  induftry  or  artifice  to  obtain  them.  It  would  excite 
laughter  even  in  a  philosopher  to  lee  a  gipiy  parading 
among  his  peers  with  a  beaver  hat,  a  red  or  a  laced  coat,  ' 
while  the  reft  of  his  dreis  is  only  remarkable  tor  its  antiquity 
Of  its  raggedneis, 
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The  fame  paflion  for  ornaments  appears  among  all  fava^e 
tribes,  and  even  mews  itfelf  in  children,  who  difcover  a  tafte 
for  beauty  before  the  dawn  of  reafbn.  They  delight  to 
collect  bodies  of  a  beautiful  form  and  of  bright  colours, 
Thefe  are  the  fkft  rudiments  of  that  tafte  from  which  all  the 
fubfequent  embellifhments  and  refinements  of  life  derive 
their  origin. 

The  art  of  divination,  or  foretelling  future  events,  be- 
longs to  the  women,  who  feldom  aflame  it  till  wifdom 
ilamps  wrinkles  on  their  brow.  This  myftery  has,  among 
many  nations,  been  monopolized  by  the  tender  fex  ;  the  vi- 
vacity ot  their  imaginations,  together  with  long  habits  of 
obfervation,  cunning,  and  hypocrify,  fully  qualify  them  for 
the  tafk.  ' 

Although  all  focieties  in  their  original  ftate  refemble  little 
republics,  yet  no  tribe  was  ever  difcovered  without  a  leader 
or  chief.  So  natural,  and  even  neceflary,  is  government  to 
mankind!  Even  the  gipfies  have  their  chieftains,  whom 
fhey.diitinguiih  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  Waywode.  Every 
peribn  is  capable  of  being  elected  to  this  dignity  who  is  of  a 
family  defcended  from  a  former  Waywode  ;  but  thofe  have 
generally  the  preference  who  arcbeft  clothed,  comparatively 
rich,  of  a  large  llature,  and  about  the  middle  age.  Who 
would  fufpe£t  an  attachment  to  family  among  gipfies? 

They  profefs  the  ellablifhed  faith  of  every  country  in 
which  they  live,  but  at  bottom  have  no  religion  at  all. 
One  of  the  more  civilifed  gipfies  of  Tranfilvania  having  ob- 
tained Chriftian  burial  for  a  deceafed  friend;  l  he  priefl  took 
occafion  to  inquire  whether  he  believed  that  his  departed 
companion  lhould  arife  at  the  laft  day  ?   "  Certainly  not," 
replied  the  fwarthy  fceptic ;  "  I  might  as  well  expect  the 
refur  reel  ion  of  the  horje  that  I  flayed  ycfterday"    In  a  letter 
from  a  Hungarian  lady  the  fame  opinion  is  conveyed.  On 
their  expremng  to  her  that  "  they  could  not  love  God  be- 
**  c a ufe  he  killed  them,"  (nothing  can  exceed  their  fears 
of  mortality),  fhe  replied  that  "  a  happy  death  was  one 
"  of  the  greateft  benefits  God  could  confer  upon  mankind." 
Upon  which  they  burft  into  a  general  laugh,  faying,  "  what 
«« they  had  was  ibmething,  but  when  they  died  all  was  gone." 
infidelity,  it  would  feem,  is  the  dictate  of  ignorance  as  welL 
as  the  difcovery  of  philofophy.    What  great  credibility  as 
well  as  celebrity  does  it  give  to  Dr.  Prieftley's  creed  that  it  f 
\s  univerfally  embraced  by  thofe  fage  philofophers  the 
gipfies  ? 

In  the  fecond  part  of  this  diflertation  our  ingenious  aur 
Jhor  freats  ori  the  origin  of  the  gipfies.   The  belief  that 
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this  people  are  of  Egyptian  origiais  as  old  as  their  exigence 
in  Europe.    Thomafius,  Salmon  the  Englifh  geographer, 
and  lately  .Signior  Grifelini,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it 
by  fatisfactory  evidence.    This  theory,  however,  is  without 
foundation.    The  Egyptian  defcent  of  thefe  people  is  not 
only  deflitute  of  proofs,  but  the  mod  pofitive  evidence  is 
found  to  contradict  it.    Their  language  differs  entirely  from 
the  Coptic  ;  and  their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  thofc 
of  the  Egyptians.    They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt ; 
but  they  wander  about  there  as  flrangers,  and  form  a  diftinct 
people,  as  in  other  countries.    The  cxpreffions  of  Bellonius 
are  ftrong  and  decifive  :  44  No  part  of  the  world,  I  believe, 
"  is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wandering  about  in  troops, 
*«  whom  we,  by  miftake,  call  Egyptians  and  Bohemians. 
"  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  villages  bordering  on 
**  thexNile,  we  found  troops  of  thefe  {trolling  thieves,  fitting 
"  under  palm-trees ;  and  they  are  efleemcd  foreigners  in 
"  Egypt  as  well  as  among  us." 

The  Egyptian  defcent  of  the  gipfies  being  rejected,  our 
author  next,  endeavours  to  (hew  that  they  come  from  Hin- 
doftan.  The  fteps  that  led  him  to  this  difcovery  he  men- 
tions in  the  fifth  chapter : 

«  Two  entire  flrangers  will  be  able  to  know  each  other  the  mo- 
ment one  fpcaks  in  a  language  which  the  other  underflands.  It  is 
therefore  rightly  afferted  by  an  author  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
moll  infallible  methods  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  thefe  people 
with  certainty,  if  a  country  could  be  di (covered  wheie  their  language 
was  in  common  ufe.  The  firft  and  moft  neceflary  examination  here  . 
will  therefore  be  to  find  out  the  country  where  the  gipfies  language  is 
that  of  the  natives  ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  Hindoftan.  But  before 
J  endeavour  to  prove  it,  by  a  companion  of  the  Hindoftan  and 
Gipfy  languages,  I  muft  premife  lomething  which  will  ferve  as  an 
introduction  of  confidlrable  weigh*.  It  is  a  piece  of  intelligence 
to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  Gazette,  and  comes  from  a  Captain 
Szekely  Von  Doba,  a  man  who  was  thinking  of  nothing  lefs  than 
fearching  for  the  gipfies  and  their  language  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

*  Here  it  is  :  "  In  the  year  1763,  on  the  6th  of  November,"  fays 
Captain  Szekely,  u  a  printer  came  to  fee  me,  whofe  name  was  Ste- 
phan  Pap  Szathmar  Nemethi.  Talking  upon  various  fubjedts,  we 
at  lalt  fell  upon  that  of  the  gipfies :  on  this  occafion  my  gueit  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  anecdote,  from  the  mouth  of  a  preacher 
of  the  reformed  church,  Stephen  Vali,  at  Almafch  in  the  county  of 
Komora. .  When  the  faid  Vali  itudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  young  Malabar s,  of  which 
three  are  obliged  conftantly  to  fludy  there ;  nor  can  they  return 
home  till  relieved  by  three  others.  Having  obierved  that  their  na- 
tive language  bore  a  great  affinity  to  that  ipoken  by  the  gipfies,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  note  down,  from  themfelves, 
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upwards  of  one  thoufand  word?,  together  with  their  fignificattoni. 
They  afl'ured  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  upon  their  ifland  was  a 
tra<ft  of  land,  or  province,  called  Czigania  (but  it  is  not  laid  down 
on  the  map).  After  Vali  was  returned  from  the  univerfity,  he  in- 
formed himfelf,  among  the  Raber  Gipfies,  concerning  the  meaning 
of  his  Malabar  words,  which  they  explained  without  trouble  or 
heiitation." 

'  In  this  anecdote  every  thing  fcems  to  happen  by  chance  ;  even 
to  the  learned  man  who  publilhed  it  in  the  Gazette  it  appeared  as  if 
fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  entirely  overfet*  his  fyllem ;  for  he  was  the 
perfon,  mentioned  above,  who  broached  the  opinion  of  the  gipfics 
being  Mongal  Tartars,  So  much  more  weighty,  therefore,  and  un- 
exceptionable are  the  hints  it  throws  out  for  the  difcovery  of  the  grp. 
iics  mother  country  by  means  of  their  language.* 

He  then  gives  a  vocabulary  of  Gipfy  and  Hiudoftan 
words,  extending  to  near  thirty  quarto  pages,  which  demon- 
Urates  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  languages  are  the 
fame.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  we  mark  that  out  of 
thirty  gipfy  words  eleven  or  twelve  are  conftantfy  of  Hin- 
doftan.  This  agreement  is  uncommonly  great,  efpecjally 
when  we  recollect  that  thefe  words  had  been  learned  from 
the  gipfics  when  they  had  been  four  centuries  abient  from 
Hindoltan,  their  native  country,  among  people  who  talked 
languages  totally  different,  and  in  which  the  gipfies  them- 
feives  converfed.  Another  obfervation,  which  has  efcaped 
our  author,  will  ftrike  the  learned  reader ;  the  words  of 
moft  neceiTary  and  conttant  ule,  that  would  be  fir  It  and  molt 
frequently  employed,  are  the  fame  in  both  languages.  Such 
are  the  names  ufed  to  exprefs  day  and  night,  morning  and 
evening,  fire  and  water,  food  and  clothes,  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  numbers  in  calculation,  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Befides  the  language  of  the  gipfies,  which  is  undoubtedly. 
Hindoftan,  our  author  adds  other  evidences  to  confirm  their 
eaftern  origin  ; 

*  The  name  of  Polgar  carries  more  weight  with  it,  which  we  find 
among  the  gipfies,  even  in  the  earlier!  times,  before  they  began  to 
change  the  names  they  brought  with  them  for  our  European  ones. 
Polgar,  as  we  may  icn;erober,  was  the  name  or*  the  leader  who,  in 
the  year  1496,  obtained  a  faie  conduct  from  the  Hungarian  king, 
Uladiflaus  the  Second ;  by  virtue  of  which  he,  with  his  hord,  con- 
futing of  twenty  five  tents  or  families,  had  the  liberty  of  travelling 
about  where  they  pleafed.  Now,  this  name  Polgar  originates  in 
India,  where  it  is  the  appellation  of  a  deity  prefiding  over  marriages 
and  matrimonial  concerns, ;  and  the  Indians  are  very  fond  of  bearing 
it,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  o„ther  deities,  which  they  do  very 
frequently. 

«  As,  further  above,  in  reciting  the  gipfy  profeflion  their  fmiuYs 
bufinefs  was  mentioned,  it  was  remarked  their  anvil  is  a  ltone ; 
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and  what  more  implements  they  ufe  confilt  in  a  pair  of  hand  bellows, 
tongs,  hammer,  vife,  and  a  file.  With  fuch  a  portable  apparatus, 
the  travelling  gipfy  wanders  from  place  to  place,  if  we  compare 
(his  with  what  Sonnerat  relates  of  the  Indian  fmiths,  the  accounts 
agree  fo  exactly,  that  it  fhould  feem  as  if  I,  or  rather  the  author  I 
copy,  had  transcribed  literally  from  him.  This  will  appear  plainer 
if  I  mfert  his  own  words  :  "  The  fmith,"  he  fays,  "  carries  his  tools, 
his  (hop,  and  his  forge,  about  with  him,  and  works  in  any  place  where 
he  can  find  employment ;  he  erects  his  (hop  before  the  houfe  of  his 
employer,  raifing  a  low  wall  with  beaten  earth,  before  which  he 
places  his  hearth  ;  behind  this  wal'  he  rues  two  leathern  bellows, 
which  his  apprentice  blows  alternately  to  keep  up  the  fire,  rie  has 
a  itoi>e  inftead  of  an  anvil;  and  his  whole  apparatus  is. a  pair  of 
tongs,  a  hammer,  a  beetle,  and  a  file."  The  molt  linking  circum- 
fiance  of  this  is,  that  both  Gipfy  and  Indian  fhould  ufe  the  fame 
kind  of  hand-bellows,  and  both  have  exactly  two.  As  the  appren- 
tice works  theie  for  the  Indian,  fo  does  the  wife  or  one  of  the  chil- 
dren for  the  Gipfy." 

He  then  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  are  defcended 
from  the  call  called  Suders ;  for  the  proof  of  which  we 
mutt  refer  the  reader  to  this  curious  and  learned  work. 
The  cauie  of  their  emigratiotrfrom  their  country  he  con- 
jectures, not  without  probability,  to  be  the  war  of  Timur 
£eg,  in  India.  In  the  years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror 
ravaged  India  ;  and  the  progieis  of  his  arms  was  attended 
with  devaftation  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  refinance 
were  deft  roved  ;  thole  who  fell  into  the  enemies  hands 
were  made  Haves;  of  thele  very  Haves  a  hundred  thoufand 
were  put  to  death.  As  on  this  occafion  an  univerfal  panic 
took  place,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great 
number  of  terrified  inhabitants,  fhould  endeavour  to  lave 
themielves  by  flight  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  received  much  entertainment 
from  this  diflertation.  Although  the  author  may  fome- 
times  follow  conjecture  too  far,  we  think  he  has  fully  efta- 
blifhed  the  defcent  of  the  gipfies  from  Hindofian,  by  the 
fimilarity  of  the  two  languages.  A  farther  inquiry  into 
the  native  tongue  of  the  gipiies,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, might  throw  additional  light  on  this  curious  fubjec"h 
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Art.  IX.    The  Keio  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phxfkians  of  London.    Tranjlated  into  Englijb.    8vo.    5  s. 
Boards.    Longman.  London,  1788. 

A  Tranflation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  only  ufeful, 
but,  indeed,  a  very  neceflary  work;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  thofe  who  prepare  and  compound  medicines 
are  fo  conviriant  in  Latin  as  to  underfiand  perfectly  the 
directions  delivered  in  that  language.  In  the  remarks  made 
by  the  tranflator  he  has  followed  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pemberton, 
and  has  added  a  porological  table,  fhewing  in  what  proportion 
opium  and  quickfilver  are  contained  in  compound  medicines. 
The  part  of  this  work  molt  liable  to  cenlure  is  the  preface, 
of  which  we  (hall  cite  one  or  two  pafTages,  with  the  fenten- 
ces  correfponding  in  the  original : 

Nec  fane  dubitavimus,  in  hoc  obeundo  munere,  integras 
medicamentorum  ibrmulas  et  amputare  inutilcs,  et  feliciores 
inferere.  «•  Nor  have  we  made  any  fcruple,  in  executing 
this  duty,  to  cut  off  whole  formulas  when  ufelefs,  and  to 
infert  others  more  uieful."  To  fay  that  a  medicine  is  more 
ufeful  than  one  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  ufele/s,  is  a  very 
improper  expreflion ;  for  whatever  is  ufeleis  mufl  remain 
incapable  of  comparifon  in  point  of  utility. 

Nihil  quidpiam  tale  fufcipimes  aut  profitemur;  nobifmet 
ferio  gratulaturi,  fi  opera,  paginis  hifce  in  falutem  publican* 
jmpenia  id  aliquatenus  efFecfum  reddiderit,  ut  mala  adveriae 
valetudinis  leviora  fiant,  curatio  promptior  &  expeditior. 
*4  We  pretend  not  to  undertake  any  fuch  thing;  and  /hall 
really  congratulate  ourfelves  if  the  trouble,  employed  for 
the  public  health  on  this,  anfwers  in  fome  meafure  the  pur- 
pofe  of  alleviating  the  evils  of  ficknefs,  and  rendering  their 
cure  more  prompt  and  expeditious."  Both  in  the  original 
and  tranflation  there  is,  in  this  and  other  places,  a  redun- 
dancy of  exprellion  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
The  adverb  really  gives  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  fentiment  in 
the  laft-mentioned  pafinge :  nor  is  the  word  ferio9  in  the 
original,  lcls  exceptionable;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe,  from 
the  gravity  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  that  they  would 
congratulate  thcmlelves  any,  otherwife  than  in  a  ferious 
manner.  Whether  they  will  alio  congratulate  themielves 
on  the  appellation  of  a  thing,  with  which  Dr.  Healde  has 
thought  proper  to  dignify  this  fplendid  Pharmacopoeia,  we 
leave  the  College  to  determine. 
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Art.  X.  Fie  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Prujfe9  accompagnee  de 
remarquesj  pieces  jujfificatives.  et  d'un  grand  nombre  d? anec- 
dotes, dont  la  plufart  nont  point  encore  ete  publies. 

Art.  X.  Life  of  Frederic  II.  King  of  Prujfia,  accompanied 
by  remarks,  authorities,  and  a  great  number  of  anecdotes 
never  before  publijbed.    Strafburg.    8vo.  4  vol. 

*TPHE  life  of  a  hero,  compared  with  whom  Charles  XII. 
*    was  but  a  vulgar  warrior,  and  who,  if  merit  were 
fairly  weighed,  might  perhaps  difpute  precedency  with  Cefar 
and  Alexander,  affords  a  large  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
biographer.    The  author,  a  French  profeflbr  at  Berlin,  had 
great  opportunities  of  collecting  materials  and  information, 
which  he  does  not  leem  to  have  neglected.    He  fays  in  his 
preface,  that  befides  original  papers,  and  copies  in  his  own 
pofleffion,  be  has  confulted  between  three  and  four  hundred 
volumes  in  French  and  German,  and  gives  a  lift  of  about 
fifty  of  the  moft  important.    Thefe  various  advantages  pre- 
pouefled  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  book,  and,  on 
perilling  it,  we  were  not  difappointed.  His  relation  of  events 
is  neither  oftentatioufly  filled  with  idle  remarks,  nor  is  it  a 
dry  narrative,  deftitute  of  appofite  reflexions.    His  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  great  events  of  war  cannot  be  accufed  of 
prolixity,  nor  is  his  ftyle  either  too  diffufe  or  too  concife. N 
Feople  who  are  fond  of  big  words,  unnatural  metaphors, 
and  affected  ideas,  will,  perhaps,  think  it  in  fome  places 
too  colloquial ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  fitted  to  the  matter, 
and  takes  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree  of  elevation,  as  the 
dignity  of  the  lubject  requires.     A.  complaint,  however, 
that  has  been  more  than  once  urged  againll  modern  hifto- 
rians  will  apply  to  our  author.    He  gives  a  detail  of  too 
many  minute  military  actions,  that  had  no  influence  on  the 
event  of  the  war,  and  that  ferve  only  to  perplex  the  me- 
mory with  a  multitude  of  little  facts,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  names  of  places  of  inconfiderable  note.    The  march  of 
detachments,  and  their  fkirmifhes,  are  of  little  confequence 
to  the  world  when  they  throw  no  light  on  the  character  of 
the  immortal  Frederick.   Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  to 
learn  "  that  Count  Dohna,  on  the  22A  of  April,  retired 
from  Troppaw  and  its  environs ;  that  the  enemies'  Huftars 
attempted  to  follow  him,  but  that  they  were  repulfed  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dewitz,  and  that  the  march  was  fuc- 
cefsful ;  that  the  magazine  cf  Jagaerndorf  was  removed  to 
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Neuftadt,  and  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  convoy  of 
-General  Rochow,  and  took  a  few  waggons  ?"    A  number  of 
thefe  particulars,  inter/perfcd  with  a  multitude  of  German 
names,  made  us  turn  over  feveral  pages  with  that  laffitude 
and  careleifncfs  with  which  we  perufe  a  fea  journal  full  of 
nothing  but  the  weather  and  wind.    If  fuch  particulars  muft 
be  recorded,  it  feems  lei's  the  bufinefs  of  the  biographer  than 
hiftorian  ;  a  title  our  author  difclaims  in  the  beginning  of  his 
preface.    But  neither  the  ancient  hiftorians  nor  biographers 
wrote  in  this  manner.    If  Quintus  Curtius  ibmetimes  relates 
the  little  events  of  the  war,  the  incidents  he  records  are  of 
importance  in  themfelves.    When,  for  infta-nce,  he  defcribes 
the  fate  of  Menedemus'  detachment,  he  relates  an  action 
where  the  flaughter  of  the  troops  and  bravery  of  the  chief 
were  remarkable.    He  relates  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
directed  againft:  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  war  ;  but 
if  Menedemus  had  marched  merely  to  join  Alexander,  and 
Quintus  Curtius  had  a mufed  us  by  telling  us  that  he  had 
halted  at  fuch  a  village,  and  dined  at  fuch  a  town  ;  (by  the 
way  Afiatic  names  are  more  pleiting  to  the  ear  than  German 
ones)  and  if  the  only  remarkable  thing  he  had  to  tell  us  was 
that  he  had  met  with  nothing  remarkable  on  his  road, 
Quintus  Curtius  would  not  now  be  known;  or,  if  known, 
would  not  be  noticed.    We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this 
becaufe  it  is  a  common  defect  in  modern  hiftorians,  and  the 
principal  one  of  the  author  before  us.    And,  indeed,  when 
we  came  to  the  private  life  of  the  great  Frederick,  we 
found  ourfelves  much  more  interefted ;  and  our  attention, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  much  more  ftrongly  rivetted 
to  the  book. 

As  t  here  is  a  fecret  bias  to  the  human  mind,  of  which  we 
are  unconfcious  ourfelves,  and  which  tends  to  juftify  our 
own  actions  and  opinions,  fo  is  there  a  blind  partiality  in 
moft  men  to  their  nation,  that  furnifhes  them  with  excufes 
for  all  the  faults  of  their  countrymen.  We  are  led  to  this 
reflection  by  the  author's  defence  of  the  French  againft  an 
accuiation  pf  cruelty  adduced  by  a  German  writer,  who, 
after  relating  the  ravages  committed  by  their  troops,  adds, 

"  All  this  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; all  thefe  diforders  were  committed  by  a  body  of 
regular  troops;  by  a  nation  that  wimes  to  pals  for  the  po- 
liteft  in  Europe.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  gave  the 
orders,  had  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  moft  polite  noble- 
men of  the  court;  and  the  Marquis  d'Argenfon,  fon  of  a 
minifter  of  ftate,  certainly  was  not  a  man  of  lefs  education 
and  politenefs :  neverthelefs  the  names  of  Richelieu  and 
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Arzenfon  are  more  abhorred  in  thefe  countries  than  thofe  of 
Menzel  and  Trenck  are  in  fome  others.  In  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  Hungarian  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  were  much 
more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  Halberftadt."  m 

Thefe  complaints  againft  the  French  troops,  joined  to 
fome  other  traits  of  a  deeper  tint,  would  tempt  us  at  firft  to. 
believe  that  Beaumarchais  is  juftifiable  in  bellowing  on  his 
countrymen  the  appellation  of  frivolous  and  cruel  Athenians. 
(Atheniens  legers  et  cruels) :  but  let  us  hear?  our  author's, 
vindication  : 

•«  Whatever  this  German  may  fay,  may  not  thefe  ravages, 
if  they  be  fuch  as  he  has  defcribed  them,  be  excufed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  of  Pruflia  adted  with  France;, 
and  was  not  the  indignation  of  the  French,  at  having  been 
the  vi&iras  of  a  iimple  ftratagem  at  Rofbach,  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impreflion  on  the  ardent  imagination  of  a 
nation  in  whom  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  paflions  often 
weakens  the  principles  of  moderation  and  honour,  that  are 
its  chara&eriitics?"— We  aikour  readers  whether  this  jufti- 
fication  be  not  curious  ;  and  whether  the  want  of  humanity 
in  the  French  troops  were  likely  to  reftore  to  them  the  rer 
nutation  they  loft  at  Rolbach,  where  their  army  ran  away, 
in  a  panic,  from  fewer  numbers?  — If  an  aflaflm,  m  a  court 
of  jultice,  were  to  urge  in  his  defence  his  want  of  courage  on 
a  prior  occafion,  would  his  plea  be  attended  to  ? 

The  latter  and  better  half  of  each  volume  confifts  of  notes, 
Hate  papers,  letters,  &c.  and  of  a  great  number  of  anecdotes, 
raoft  of  which  are  highly  intereiting.    We  are  lorry  that 
4  the  author  has  not  introduced  many  of  them  into  the  body 
of  his  work,  where,  in  their  places,  they  would  have  had  a 
better  effea  than  when  thrown  in  the  margin     There  are 
fome  which  a  Plutarch  would  not  have  diidained  ;  and 
which,  if  they  ftood  in  the  place  of  many  or  the  trifling, 
military  details  fpoken  of  above,  would  render  the  bock 
more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  readers     Wc  will  here 
give  one,  that  we  think  no  true  foldier'will  read  without 
emotion. 

"  The  night  after  the  battle  (of  Torgaa)  was  very  cold, 
and  the  troops  made  great  fires  to  warm  them  lei  ves.  To- 
wards the  morning  the  king  pafled  on  horfeback  along  the 
front  of  the  line  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right.    When  he 
came  to  the  regiment  of  guards  he  alighted,  and  warmed 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his  regiment  and  of  his  grenadiers  ; 
and  in  this  manner  waited  for  the  break  of  day,  intending  to 
attack  the  Auftrjans  again  if  they  mould  not  have  retreated ; 
which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  made  it  impoflible  to  difco- 
ver.    He  entered  into  convention  with  the  grenadiers,  and 
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beftowed  much  praife  on  the  courage  they  had  /hewn  in  the 
adtjon.  The  grenadiers,  who  were  no  Grangers  to  his 
goodnefs  and  affability,  continued  to  crowd  around  him ; 
when  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Rebiac,  to  whom  the 
king  molt  frequently  addrefled  himfelf,  and  to  whom  he  had 
often  given  money,  had  the  boldnefs  to  afk  him,  "  where  he 
had  been  during  the  battle"  "  In  general,  faid  he,  you  lead  us 
where  the  fire  is  hottejl ;  but  this  time  nobody  f aw  you,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  abandon  us."  The  king  anfwered  with  an  air  of 
good  humour  and  kindnefs,  that  during  the  whole  action 
he  had  been  with  the  left  of  the  army,,  which  Ind  prevented 
his  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  While  he  was 
laying  this  he  unbuttoned  his  great  coat  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  the  grenadiers  remarked  that  a  mulket  ball,  which 
he  had  received  in  his  clothes,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  hole 
the  ball  had  made  in  his  furtout  and  coat  was  eafy  to  be 
ieen;  and  the  foldiers,  feized  with  a  fpirit  of  enthufiai'm, 
cried  out,  "  Tou  are  Jlill  our  old  Fritz :  you  pare  every  danger 
with  us!  we  will  die  for  you!  God  Jave  the  king!  God  Jave 
the  king!" 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  eight  parts  or 
periods;  the  firft  extends  to  Frederick's  acceflion  to  the 
throne ;  the  laft  contains  his  private  and  literary  life,  his 
final  ficknefs,  and  death :  the  intermediates  comprehend 
his  different  wars  and  his  adminiftration  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  latter,  minifters  of  finance  may  find  much  to  imitate 
in  the  fimple  manner  of  his  imponng  and  collefling  his 
taxes.  The  learned  profeiTor  has  much  verfatility  of  talents: 
he  fpeaks  on  the  lait  fubjedt  with  all  the  abilities  of  a 
financier;  and  when  he  treats  of  the  dHcipline  of  the 
Pruflian  army  he  defefibes  its  evolutions  in  as  proper 
terms,  and  as  accurately,  as  ,a  major  of  horfe  or  foot 
would  have  done.  We  think  this  extraordinary  knowledge 
in  a  profeiTor  of  an  academy  might  be  added  to  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces,  to  prove  that  Pruflia  is  under  a  military 
government,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  fome  people 
who  have  denied  it,  if,  indeed,  any  argument  at  all  were 
neceiTary  on  this  point. 

The  work  clofes  with  the  following  reflection :  "  Frederick 
lived  the  happieft  and  moft  glorious  of  kings.  What  more 
is  wanting  to  make  every  fovereign  imitate  his  example  ?" 

However  highly  we  may  have  thought  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  our  good  opinion  of  him  cannot  fail  to  increafe 
on  reading  this  book.  We  admire  at  once  the  warrior, 
the  king,  the  ftatefman,  and  the  man  of  wit  and  letters. 
Some  fmall  flwdes  he,  ™>_doubt,  had  in  his  character:  and 
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who  lias  not?  but  take  him  for  all  in  all  we  fba!l  not  look 
upon  his  like  again.  We  will  alfo  fay  of  his  hifiorian 
that,  notwithstanding  fome  defects,  he  has  much  merit. 
Though  his  portrait  of  the  Prutfian  Alexander  docs  not  per- 
haps befpeak  the  artift,  an  Apelles,  yet  may  he  lay  with 
Corregio,  I  alfo  am  a  painter. 


Art.  XI.    Reflexions  fur  la  Formation  et  Dijiribution  des 
Ric^effes.    Par  Monf.  Turgot. 

Art.  XI.    Reflections  on  the  Formation  and  Diflribution  of 
Riches.    By  M.  Turgot.    8vo.  1 36  Pages.  1788. 

W HEN  the  life  of  a  man,  not  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  birth,  adventures,  or  fituation,  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  employ  the  pens  of  two  biographers,  one  of  them 
the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he 
had  intrinfic  merit.    In  this  predicament  ftapds  M. Turgot, 
whofe  only  advantage,  bendes  his  great  abilities,  was  his 
holding,  for  a  ihort  time,  if  we  remember  right,  the  poft 
of  comptroller-general  of  the  French  finances.    This  pre- 
emption in  his  favour  is  ftrengthened  by  the  book  before 
us,  where  a  juftnels  of  conception,  and,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreflion,  a  mathematical  mode  of  reaibning,  are 
perfpicuous  throughout.    We  may  perhaps  lament  that,  in 
moft  of  its  parts,  it  is  a  work  merely  of  fpeculafion.    It  will 
be  but  poor  confolation  to  the  artifan  or  day-labourer  to 
know  that  the-very  arrangement  of  fociety  neceflarily  con- 
fines his  gains  to  a  bare  fubflftence  ;  or  that  the  rich  are  con- 
tent to  enjoy  their  good  fortune  without  inveftigatirg  the 
primary  caufes  of  their  wealth.    Neverthelefs  M.  1  urgot 
ftrikes  out  new  ideas  ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  follow  his  chain 
of  reafoning,  will  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  ieveral 
generally  received  opinions.    We  do  not  know  that  any  au- 
thor of  reputation  before  M.  Turgot  has  flood  forth  in  the 
defence  of  ufury.    What  he  fays  on  this  fubjedt  will,  we 
imagine,  appear  new  to  our  readers. 

After  having  eftablifhed  that  the  rate  of  intereft  does  not, 
as  may  be  imagined,  depend  on  the  gain  the  borrower  hopes 
.to  derive  from  the  capital,  of  which  he  buys  the  ufe,  or 
from  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs,  but  that  the  price  of  money 
is  determined  like  that  of  all  other  merchandize,  he  lay  s 
"  A  little  reflection  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  make  us  ien- 
fible  of  the  frivoloufneli  of  the  pretexts  made  ufe  of  to 
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condemn  lending  money  on  intereft.  Jt  is  a  reciprocal  con- 
tract, in  which  both  parties  are  free,  and  which  they  would 
not  enter  into  were  it  not  to  their  advantage.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  lender  finds  an  advantage  in  receiving  hire  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  is  not  leis  intereftcd  in  finding  the 
money  of  which  he  ftands  in  need.  Now,  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  we  imagine  a  crime  in  a  contract  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  with  which  both  are  contented,  and  which 
certainly  is  not  'injurious  to-  any  perfbn.  To  fay  that  the 
lender  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  borrower's  want  of 
money,  is  to  fpeak  as  abfurdly  as  if  we  laid  that  a  baker* 
who  requires  money  for  the  bread  he  fells,  takes  advantage 
of  the  buyer's  want  of  bread.  If,  in  the  laft  cafe,  the  mo- 
ney is  equivalent  to  the  bread  received  by  the  buyer,  the 
money  the  borrower  receives  is  equivalent  to  the  principal 
and  intereft  he  promifes  to  pay  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
term ;  for,  in  Ihort,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  borrower  to 
have  in  the  mean  time  the  money  he  is  in  want  of,  and  a 
difadvantage  to  the  lender  to  be  without  it.  This  difadvan- 
tage  may  be,  and  is  appreciated,  and  the  price  of  it  is  the 
intereft,  which  ought  to  be  at  a  higher  rate,  if,  from  the 
iniblvency  of  the  borrower,  the  lender  runs  a  rifk  of  Iofing 
his  capital*  It  is  therefore  a  miftake  to  think  that  the  in- 
tereft of  money  in  commerce  mould  be  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
current  price,  fettled  like  that  of  all  other  merchandize, 
and  varies  according  as  the  lender  is  more  or  lefs  fecure  of 
not  lofing  his  principal;  but,  even  when  the  fecurity  is  equal, 
it  muft  necefTarily  rife  and  fall  in  proportion  to  the  abund- 
ance and  demand  ;  and  the  laws  ought  no  more  to  fix  the 
rate  of  intereft  than  to  regulate  the  price  of  all  the  articles  of 
commerce." 

He  might  have  added,  that  a  law  to  fix  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft ferves,  in  general,  only  to  make  it  more  exceftlve ;  for 
when  the  want  of  good  fecurity,  or  any  other  reafqn,  makes 
it  difadvantageous  to  the  lender  to  part  with  his  money  for 
legal  intereft,  the  borrower  is  obliged  to  pay  not  only  for  the 
rilk  the  lender  runs  of  Iofing  his  capital,  or  for  any  other 
difadvantage  to  which  he  expoles  himielf,  but  alio  for  the 
danger  he  is  in  of  injuring  his  reputation,  and  incurring  the 
penalty  pronounced  by  the  law.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  reaibning  will  get  the  better  of  the  general  prcpofTeflion 
againft  ulury,  but  we  will  venture  to  lay  that  M.  Turgot 
will  have  all  the  children  of  Jfrael  on  his  tide. 

Voltaire  has  laid,  in  ieveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  in  a  country  may  always  be 
known  by  the  intereft  given  for  loans,  which  is  low  in  pro- 
portion 
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Portion  as  fpecie  abounds.  M.  Tiirgot,  on  the  contrary,  at- 
tributes the  different  raters  of  intcrelt  iblely  to  the  ipirit  of 
diflipation  or  economy  that  prevails  in  a  nation.— Who  fhall 
decide  ? 


Art.  XII.  Refonte  de  V Economic  de  VArm'ce  Franc/ife ;  ou, 
Extrait  et  Devcloppement  d'un  plan  militaire,  prefente  pdr  k 
General  Baron  de  IVimpffen  de  Bornebourg.  ; 

Art.  XII.    Reform  of  the  Economy  of  the  French  Army  ;  or, 
Extratt  and  Explanation  of  a  Military  Flan  prcfentcd  by 
General  Baron  de  Wlmpffen  de  Bornebourg.    8vo.    Paris, . 
1788. 

*T*H1S  pamphlet  is  published  with  the  exprefs  permiflion 
*  of  the  prime  minitter  and  board  of  war,  and  promifes, 
in  its  title-page,  that,  "  by  means  of  the  reform  projected, 
"  the  King  ot  France  would  always  have  an  army  of  three 
"  hundred  thoufand  men*  \  the  pay  of  each  individual,  from 
"  the  marlhal  of  France  to  the  private  foldier,  would  be 
«  augmented ;  and  his  majefty  wo,uld  befides  make  a  laving 
"  of  twelve  millions  of  Iivres  per  annum." 

The  means  propofed  by  the  Baron  to  operafe  thefe  feem* 
ing  miracles  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  French  army, 
but  may,  'in  lome  meafure,  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  , 
other  nations.    The  great  myflery  of  his  plan  confitts  in 
preventing  the  malverlation  of  commifiaries,  agents,  clerks, 
&c.    For  this  purpofe  he  has  calculated,  at  a  liberal  rate, 
every  poflible  expence,  as  he  fays  himleif,  from  the  litter  o£- 
the  node  to  the  lbling  of  the  lbldicr's  Ihoes;  and  has  deviled, 
meafures  that  promile  to  prevent  effe&ually  the  mifappli- 
cation  of  the  lums  ilTued  from  the  trealury.    There  is  one 
part  of  his  calculation  that  feems  to  us  under-rated;  he  al- 
lows but  ten  thoufand  recruits  per  year  in  time  of  peace  ; 
whereas  we  Ihould  fuppofe  that  more  than  one  in  thirty 
would,  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,,  drop  off  every 
year,  independent  of  cafualties,  invalids,  and  the  foldiers 
who  might  demand  their  difchargc  at  the  expiration  of  t ho 
eight  years  for  which  they  are  inlifted.    We  fay  nothing  of 
defertion,  for  which  he  has  otherwife  provided,  and  on 
which  fubject  fome  of  his  hints  may  be  ufeful  to  military 
men.    It  is  laid  that  his  plan  will,  in  many  of  its  parts*  b« 
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*  The  French  army  at  prefenc  confills  of  about  170,000  men. 
Ewq.Rey.  Vol* XI.  March  1788.         ?  c»rric4 
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carried  into  execution  by  the-board  of  war,  now  deliberat- 
ing on  the  means  of  new  modelling  the  French  army.  To 

1  prove  that  it  is  practicable,  the  Baron  adduces  the  example 
of  the  emperor,  who  has  doubled  his-  army,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reduced  his  military  expences. 

The  Baron  does  not  confine  himielf  to  the  department  of 
financej  but  propoies-aHo  to  divide  the  army  into  divifions 
of  twelve  thoufand  men,  with  each-  its  proportion  of  ca- 
valry, artillery*  camp  equipage,  and  every  thing  neceflary 
to  take  the  field  at  a  day's  warning.  As  this  fo  nearly  re-^ 
fembles  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  legion  it  welldefcrves 
atrial. 


Art.  XIII.   Fdfles  dc  la  Marine  Franpife.    Par  M.  Richer. 
i2mo.    Paris,  17S7. 

Art.  XIII.   Memorable  Attions  of  the  French  Navy.  By- 
M<  Richer. 

"\/rR.  Richer1*  work  is  of  fo  little  literary  importance  that 
it  would  have  eleaped  our  animadversions  had  it  not 
contained  affertions  againft  which  we  think  it  a  duty  to 
enter  our  prbteit.    There  are  books  that,  in  our  opinion, 
have  attracted  confiderable  attention,  merely  becauie  they 
were  originally  obfeurev  When,  by  the  lapie  of  time,  the 
means  of  detecting  impofture  are  loft,  falfe  opinions  may 
become  the  creed  of  nations ;  and  impudent  falfities,  that 
were*at  firft  defpifed,  may  grow  into  credit ;  fo  may  M.  Ri- 
cher's  ;  and  fo  may  the  well-earned  fame  of  our  brave  tars* 
be  pilfered  from  them,  though,  poor  fellows!  it  is  almofb 
the  only  part  of  their  reward  of  which  they  have  not  been 
already  robbed.    But,  as  they  have  fought  fo  many  battles 
for  their  country,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  no  countryman 
would  draw  the  grey  goofe-quill  in  their  defence,  and,  in  the 
language  of  chivalry,  tell  M.  Richer  he  is  gjofsly  miitaken 
when  he  affirms  that  the  French  are  always  our  luperiors  in 
actions  between  fingle  fhips.    It  is  llrange  that  he  mould 
aflert  it ;  it  is  ftilimore  ftrange  that  it  mould  be  a  prevailing 
Opinion  among  the  French;  and  is  a  proof  that  they 
rnuft  have  a  large  fhare  of  vanity  to  bear  them  up  againft 
powerful  evidence  to  the  contrary.    The  Pegafe,  taken  by 
the  Foudrayarjt ;  the  Nymph  by  the  Flora;  the  Amazone 
by  the  Santa  Margarita ;  the  Hebe  by  the  Rainbow,  &c.  &c.  < 
fully  confute  our  author.    What  captures  can  the  French  ' 
£roduceof  equal  weight  in  the  quettion  r    A  frigate  or  two 
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taken  by  furprife  in  the  Weft-Indies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War;  the  Fox  of  twenty-eight  guns  and  two  hundred  men 
taken  by  the  Junon  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-fix,  and  at  lead 
'  three  hundred  men  ;  and  the  Quebec,  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  for  thefe,  we  believe,  are  the  fum  of  French  conquefts 
in  actions  of  ffiip  to  fhip. 

M.  Richer  fays,  *«  The  men  faved  from  the  Quebec  told 
"  their  conquerors  that  the  Englifli,  out  of  patience  at  fee- 
4<  ing  their  mips  always  beat  in  fingle  actions,  gave  the 
"  command  of  the  Quebec,  one  of  their  belt  frigates,  to 
Farmer,  who  was  etteemcd  one  of  the  braveft  captains  in 
"  the  Briti/h  navy  ;  that  his  crew,  both  fbldiers  and  fiiilors, 
"were  picked  men  ;  and  that,  on  leaving  port,  he  took  an 
**  oath  to  bring  in  the  firft  French  frigate  he  mould  meet 
*'  with-  Several  Englifhmen,  acquainted  with  the  valour 
**  and  activity  of  the  French,  laid  that  Farmer  would  not 
u  fucceed ;  and  considerable  bets  were  laid  on  the  occafion. 
"  Farmer*  finding  himfelf  conquered,  was  fcnfible  that  he 
u  ihould  be  the  jeft  of  all  England,  by  proving,  in  liis  own 
*'  perfon,  that  the  French  are  always  iuperior  to  the  Englifli 
u  in  actions  between  fingle  mips.  After  the  vanity  he  had 
«'  lliewn  on  leaving  Plymouth,  he  fet  fire  to  his  /hip  ! ! !" 

Though  thefe  fictions  icarcely  merit  contradiction,  we 
will  affirm  (and  we  fpeak  from  good  information)  that  the 
Quebec  was  not  one  of  the  beft  Engli/h  frigates,  iince  there 
were  at  that  time  leveral  of  thirty-fix  guns  in  the  navy; 
that  the  /hip's  company  was  juvenile  ;  the  marines  chiefly  re- 
cruits when  put  on  board ;  and  that  Captain  Farmer  W3s 
not  chofen  for  the  champion  of  Briti/h  courage.  He  was  a 
brave  man  it  is  true ;  much  too  brave  for  the  braggart's 
boaft  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Richer  ;  and  was  fo  far  from 
letting  fire  to  his  /hip,  that  efforts  were  made  to  extingui/h 
the  flames  when  they  were  communicated  to  the  hull  of  the 
vefTel  by  the  foils  that  had  fallen  with  one  of  the  raafts  over 
the  niuzzels  of  the  guns. 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  a  pompous  account  of  the  great 
actions  of  the  French'fea  officers.  As  many  of  thefe  cele- 
brated actions  were  performed  in  total  defeats,  we  wifli  our 
enemies,  in  any  future  war  with  England,  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  fignalizing  themfelves  in  the  fame  way;  and  we 
/hall  take  leave  of  them  by  faying,  with  Ralpho, 

How  great  nve  do  not  know 

They  may,  by  being  beaten,  grow. 
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Art.  1 4.    The  Parental  Monitor.  By  Mrs.  Bonhote,  of  Bungay ,  Suffolk 
2  vols.   urao.  6s.    Lane.    London,  1788. 

■ 

IT  has  been  obferved  that  the  art  of  criticifm  flourifhes  after  the 
decay  of  genius  We  are  afraid  it  may  be  faid  with  equal  truth 
that  books  of  morality  are  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  duties  of 
life  are  neglected.  Never  was  a  time  when  youth  had  a  greater  variety 
of  directories ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were 
more  wanted,  or  lefs  attended  to. 

Thefe  volumes,  which  were  originally  written  for  the  inftruction  jof 
the  author's  children,  are  now  given  to  the  public,  as  Mrs.  Bonhote 
conceives  they  may  be  of  general  utility.  She  informs  us,  in  her  pre- 
face, that  (he  has  endeavoured  to  unite  amufemcnt  with  inftruction, 
and  to  write  the  language  of  truth  in  a  ftyle  moil  likely  to  captivate 
the  attention,  left  (he  (hould  dilguft  and  weary  thofe  (he  wiftied  and 
meant  to  iny prove  ;  and  to  implant  proper  ideas  in  their  minds  without 
entirely  disappointing  their  youthful  expectations.  The  reader  will 
find  the  publication  anfwer  the  idea  here  given  of  it  by  the  author. 
Amufemcnt  is  blended  with  inftruclion ;.  and  the  youthful  mind  is  al- 
lured to  the  preceptive  part  by  the  force  of  ftory  and  example.  Though 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  firft-rate  production,  yet  The  Parental  Mo- 
nitor will  be  found  an  ufeful  companion  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  if 
fuccefs  can  be  eniured  delcclando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Art.  15.    The  Effecls  of  the  Baffions ;  or,  Memoirs  ofFlorieourt.  From 
the  French.    3  vols.  12 mo.    9s.    Vcrnor.    London,  1788. 

This  marvellous  and  difmal  tale  may  afford  fome  amufement  to 
thofe  who  wafte  their  time  in  weeping  over  feigned  diftrefs,  but  has 
no  cinim*  to  preeminence  over  the  generality  of  (imiiar  productions. 
The  utuations  arc  always  forced,  otten  improbable,  and  the  whole  im- 
preifes  on  the  mind  difagreeabic  ideas  of  human  nature. 

Art.  16.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Flood,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, Feb.  I  J,  1787,  on  the  Common..!  'Iieaty  with  France.  IS. 
Debrett.    London,  1787. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Hcufa  wh  r  this  fpeech  was 
delivered,  and  cannot  be  miliakerv  in  the  editor.  It  is  r.ot  therefore  to 
be  doubted  but  Mr.  Flood  would  do  him  fell*  as  much  juftice  in  the 
report  as  poflible.  Andy  fo  far  as  our  recollection  goes,  the  reader 
has  here  a  very  correct  account  oi  what  he  then  faid.  From  his  high 
eftimation  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  Irilh  fenate,  fomething  very  extraordi- 
nary was  certainly  expected  from  him  iiere;  and  it  muft  be  owned 
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hh  points  are  neatly  turned,  that  he  reafons  pertinently  and  with  pre- 
cifion  ;  and  that,  though  his  obfervations  are  neither  original  nor  im- 
preffive,  they  have  an  edge,  a  fubtlety,  and  a  clofenefs,  which  it  is 
.  not  always  eafy  to  parry.  In  (hort,  his  oratory  is  not  powerful,  but 
it  is  pleafing  ;  and,  though  there  be  nothing  either  in  his  matter  or 
manner  to  control,  direct,  or  agitate  the  Houfe,  like  fome  of  our  bell 
fpeakers,  he  wants  not  the  faculty  of  conciliating  the  good-will  and 
complaifance  of  a  liberal  and  polifhed  auditory. 

Art.  I  J.  A  Supplement  to  the  Tour  through  Great -Britain ;  containing 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  Houfes,  Paris,  Plantations,,  Scenes, 
and  Situations,  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged  according  to  the 
alphabetical  Order  of  tfte  feveral  Counties.  By  the  late  Mr.  Gray, 
Author  of  the  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church -Tar d,  &c.  To  which 
are  now  added,  by  another  Hand,  feveral  Additions ;  alfo,  blank  Spaces 
at  the  End  to  enable  every  Traveller  or  Reader  to  make  his  own  Remarks 
or  Corrections.    i2mo.  2s.  Kearfley.    London,  1787. 

Mr.  Gray  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his  pathetic  and  melan- 
choly Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  and  for  his  fublime  and  ani- 
mated Odes.  But  it  has  been  truly  faid  that  you  mould  read  an  au- 
thor through  before  you  pretend  to  decide  upon  his  merits.  For  our- 
felves,  we  greatly  prefer  the  performance  before  us  to  any  of  thofe 
works  which  have  acquired  our  author  fo  extenfive  a  reputation.  Even 
the  fevere  and  farcaftical  criticifm  of  Johnfon  could  find  here  no  topic 
for  his  cenfure,  neither  "  velvet  lawns,"''  nor  «*  hungry  towers"  For 
example : 

•  Staffordshire, 

*  Lichfield  cathedra],  24  M.  from  Derby. 
Narrowdale,  N.  N.  W.  of  Oakover  and  IJam. 

•  Shuckborough  (Mr.  Anfon's),  near  Rugely  on  the  Trent,  (by 

Mr.  Stuart). 

Agualate  (       ),  near  Norbury,  S.  W.  of  Ecclemall.' 

How  frail  are  all  human  acquifitions !  We  have  juft  paid  our  due 
appteufe  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  yet  we  muft  unwillingly  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  the  author  of  the  blank  ipuces  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
he  will  find  a  very  formidable  rival. 

Art.  18.  A  New  Syftem  of  Reading ;  or,  the  Art  of  Reading  Englijh, 
traclically  exemplified  in  almojl  every  Word  in  Ufe  ;  and  farther  //- 
iujl rated  from  the  Beauties  of  the  Whole  Bible,  arranged  under  dif~ 
ferent  Heads,  accordiug  to  the  moral  Virtues  therein  recommended,  or 
the  fices  reproved ;  with  every  Word  accented,  and  Rules  for  placing 
the  Accent :  A  Jyjiematical  Arrangement,  on  a  Plan,  fo  entirely  new  as 
not  to  bear  the  leafl  Refemblance  to  any  Thing  of  ijje  Kind  hither t§ 
attempted  by  other  Grammarians ;  and  by  the  help  of  which  Pupils, 


•  «  This  mark  before  any  place  denotes  that  it  is  jnore  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.'1 
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whether  Engltfh  or  Foreigners,  may  be  taught  to  reau  Englifh  in  ens 
t  tenth  Part  of  the  Tine  ujuaily  devoted  to  J  cut  Purpoj's.  Py  Mr.  du 
Mitand,  Author  of  a  fem  'ilar  Syftcm  for  reading  French  and  other  gram- 
matical Works  i  Teacher  of  the  Greek  and  I and  of  the  ten 
principal European Tongues.    i2mo.    3  s.    Law,  London.  1787. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  be- 
flowcd  much  attention  upon  the  fubject  of  grammar;  and  it  is  natural 
to  expect  ti.nr  his  fuccefs  mould  be  in  fome  degree  proportioned  to  his 
attention.  H?  J  as  formed  the  project  of  arranging  the  pronunciation 
of  all  the  E.unrc  in  languages  upon  a  fimiiar  plan ;  a  project  which 
would  probably  bj  utc-u?.  as  it  would  lead  the  reader,  by  ah  eafy 
procefs  from  one  iiiiv  u::^c  to  another,  without  puzzling  him  with  the 
various  hypcthefes  ot  as  -nany  different  writers,  The  nrii  part  of  the 
volume,  intended  to  atc-ruin  the  pronunciation  of  woriis,  will,  we 
imagine,  be  particularly  ufeful  to  foreigners ;  but  the  latter  part,  con- 
taining the  moral  principles  of  the  Kline,  (elected  with  attention  arid 
judgment,  might  be  ftill  more  acceptable,  as  infpirim;  us  with  a  v''oper 
reverence  for  the  facred  volume,  without  prelentiug  us  with,  auy  of 
thofe  paflages  which,  either  Jrom  cuftom  or  accident,  have  come 
ufclefs  or  unintelligible. 

We  are  particularly  flruck  with  the  facility  arid  propriety  with  which 
this  foreigner  exprcfies  his  fentiments  in  Englilh,  in  his  preface  to  this 
and  fome  other  of  his  publications. 

Art.  19.  Reading  Made  Moji  Eafy ;  conffing  cf  a  Variety  of  ufeful 
Leffons,  proceeding  from  the  Alphabet  to  Words  of  two  Syllables  onlyx 
and  from  thence  to  Words  of  three,  four,  five  Letters,  tjfe.  &c.  fo 
difpofed  as  to  draw  on  Learners  with  the  great  eft  Eaje  and  Pleafure, 
loth  to  themfehes  and  Teachers.  Second  Edition.  Recommenced  for 
•  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  By  W.  Rujher,  Mafer  of  the  Charity  School,  Ban* 
bury,Oxon.    6d.    Gdugh,  London. 

The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  ful|y  explained  in  the  title.  In  00* 
opinion  it  is  well  calculated  to  accommodate  both  the  mafter  and  his 
pupils.  Its  utility,  however,  might  have  oeen  much  incrcafed  by 
printing  it  on  a  larger  letter,  and  a  paper  both  of  a  ftronger  fubftance 
and  a  better  colour.  The  leflbns  have  all  a  moral  tendency,  are  faited 
to  the  ccmprehenfion  of  children,  and  moltly  collected  from  the 
Scriptures.  Some  of  them  are  taken  only  from  the  Pfalms,  and  unite, 
with  much  (implicit)',  the  fervours  of  pietv  with  all  the  beauties  of 
poetry.    We  are  of  opinion  no  fchool  (hould  be  without  fuch  a  book. 

Art.  20.  Elements  of  Puncluation containing  Remarks  on  an  "  EJfay 
on  Puncluation"  and  critical  Obfervations  on  fome  Pajfages,  in  Milton, 
By  David  Steele,  junior.  Small  Octavo.  3  s.  6d.  fewed.  Robin- 
fons.  London,  1786, 

This  tract  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  remarks 
On  the  Eflay  on  Punctuation ;  the  fecond,  quotations  f  rom  different 
authors,  pointed  agreeably  to  Mr.. Steel's  "own  feelings;"  and  the  - 
third,  obfervations  on  Milton,  moftly  (elected  from  Newton's  edition. 
Whether  Mr.  Steele  has  derived  any  affiftance  from  the  production 
which  is  the  fubject  of  his  remarks,  .we  lhall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
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i*jninc ;  but  he  appears  to  entertain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  Punctuation 
than  is  common  to  be  met  with.    In  cafes,  however,  where  perfonai 

-feeling  becomes  the  ftandard  of  rules,  there  is  room  for  diverfity 
in  practice.  x 

Art.  21.  Poems  and  Tr an  flat  ions.    By  the  Ttev.  William  Behe.  8vo. 

4  s.  ^boards.  Johnfon.  London. 

Thefe  poems  are  written  on  various  fubjects,  and  in  different  kir^ds 
f  of  meafure.  The  verification  is,  in  general,  harmonious ;  nor  are 
'  the  fentiments  unpoetical:  though  we  perceive,  through  the  whole,  a 
greater  degree  of  tafte  than  extraordinary  genius.  The  collection 
» concludes  with  the  Rape  of  Helen,  from  the  Greek  of  Colutfyus;  of  . 
rwhich  we  gave  an  account  in  our  laft  volume. 

>"  -  \         '  ■  '  - 
Art.  22.   Plays  written  for  a  Private  Theatre.     By  Mr.  Davies. 

8vo.  6  s.  boards.    Faulder.    London,  1786. 

This  volume  confifts  of  five  plays,  viz.  News  the;  Malady,  The 
Mode,  The  Generous  Counterfeit,  Better  Late  Than"  Never,  and 
The  Man  of  Honour.    The  firft  has  only  three  acts,  but  all  the  others 
the  ufual  complement.    Mr.  Davies  polTeflbs  a  fund  of  comic  humour, 
and  delineates  characters  in  ftrong  colours.    The  plots  are  not  uni- 
formly conducted  with  unexceptionable  addrefs,  -nor  diftinguiftied  by 
very  interelling  fituations;  but  the  ridicule,  in  general,  is  well  aimed, 
-and  the  fentiments  are  fiii  table  to  the  perfons  introduced  in  the  drama. 
*If  Mr.  Davies  painted  with  equal  dexterity. the  manners  of  fafhionable 
life,  and  bellowed  a  little  more  attention  in  contriving  the  fables  of  his 
.  productions,  his  mufe  might  a  f pi  re  to  the  higher  departments  of 
comedy,  and  he  might  write  for  the  public,  inftead  of  a  private  ftage. 

Art.  23.  The  Frogs  :  a  Comedy.  TranJZated  from  the  Greek  of  Arijlo- 
fhanes.  By  C.  Dunfter,  A.M.  4to.  3  s.  6d.  ftitched.  Rivingtons, 
London. 

*  *  * 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  firft  time  that  ever  the  Comedy  of  the 
Frogs  has  been  tranflated  into  the  Englifh  language ;  and  Mr*  Dunfter,  k 
muft  be  acknowledged,  has  performed  the  talk  with  ability,  not  only  as 
•a  tranflator,  but  a  critic.  Wherever  the  fenfe  of  his  author  was  doubtful 
or  equivocal,  he  has  endeavoured  to  afcertain  it  by  what  muft  always 

•  be  the  mod  fatisfactory  method  of  investigation,-  an  appeal  to  the 
defign  of  the  poet,  and  the  features  of  the  different  characters.  The 

"  dialogue  is  rendered,  in  blank  verfe,  as  literally  as  could  be  confillent 
with  a  defire  to  preferve  fome  air  of  originality  ;  but  the  chorufes  and 
Jyric  parts  are  given  with  more  freedom  in  fuch  meafures  as  leemed 
moil  to  refcmble  the  verification  of  the  Greek.  The  verfion  is  ac- 
companied with  a  number  of  notes,  in  which  the  tranflator  illullrates 
>obfcure  paffages,  and  points  out  tne  allufiotis  of  the  poet.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Dunfter  has,  in  our  opinion,  transfuled  the  fpirit  of  his  author  in 
vthe  prefent  tranflation ;  and  we  think  his  fuccefs  muft  be  fuch  as  will 
encourage  him  to  perfevere  in  the  detfgn^of  tranflating  the  entire  works 
•t)f  Ariflophanes  j  a  poet,  who,  though  he  proftituted  his  genius  to  an 
•unworthy  purpofe,  in  the  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  deferves,  on  account 
of  his  other  dramatic  productions,  to  be  elleemed  as  an  e  cgant,  inge- 
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genious,  and  moral  fatyrift  on  the  .manners  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.         ik  •  ,    ,  t-_  ^ 

Art.  24.     Refecl:6ns  upon  a  late  Extraordinary  Promotion  of  Sixteen 
Admirals.    8vo.    is.   Murray.  London,  17^8. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  inrcigbs  againft  a  fuppofcd  partiality 
in  the  late  promotion  of  naval  officers.  Whether  the  fubjedt  will  be 
taken  into  farther  confideration  by  his  majefty's  minifters  we  know 
not;  but  we  regret  the  misfortune  when  men  of  acknowledged 
merit  are  difapfoihted  or  the  reward  to  which  they  have  a  ckim, 
*  from  the  faithful  and  zealous  difcharge  of  their  duty  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public.  -  ( 

Art.  2C.  The  Nobleman,  Gentleman,  Land  Steward,  and  Survey  pr*s 
dmfittat  Guide.'  In  which  is  fully  defcribed  evrry  particular  C.ircum- 
Jiafice  relative  to  the  proper  Management  of  EJlates ;  comprehending  tbe 
Duty  and  Qjfice,of  a  Lanj  Steward,  in  all  its  Parts  ;  with  fort'  ufful 
Hints  to  Surveyors*  Calculated  for  tbe  U/e  and  Information  pf  NU*le- 
tuen,  as  Bellas  Stewards.  To  which  is  added,  A  reguiar  curvey  Book 
of  j ever  a  I  Manors*  with  Specimens  of  Books  for  keephig  an  exacl  Ac- 
count of  Landed.  EfateSj  Rents,  Houfes,  Wood  Lands,  Parks,  Deer,  &  c. 
jilfo  tbe  current  Prices  of  EJlates  throughout  tbe  Kingdom,  by  which  any 
Nobleman,  Gentleman,  or  Steward \  may  af certain  tbe  exacl  Value  of 
any  Ejlate,  whether  in  Fee,  Copy,-  or  Leafebold.  By  .Charles  Lej9 
Land  Surveyor.  8vo.  3  s.  6d.  lewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  fufficiently  exprefTed  in  the  title  page  ; 

and  concerning  its  utility  little  is  neceflary  to  be  faid.  As  a  fyftem 
-  pf  inftrucVion,  relative  to  the  various  bufineis  in  the  department  of  a 

ikwardT  it  has  the  julteft  claim  to  our  approbation.    The  fpecimena 

of  bocks  alone  will  be  found  particularly  ufefuj.  ^r.  Ley,  we 
'  underftand,  refides  at  Fareham,  iff  Hants;  and  propofes  to  call  the 

public  attention  foon  to  a  work  of  great  importance. 

Art.  26.  A  Cowfe  of  LeBures  on  tbe  Figurative  Language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  the  Scripture  itfeif,  deli- 

j  vered  in  tbe  Parijb  Church  of  Nay  land,  in  Suffolk,  in  tbe  Tear  1786. 
To  which  are  added  Four  Leisures  on  the  Relation  between  tbe  Old  and 

.  .New  Teftamcnt,  as  it  is fet  forth  in  the  Epiflle  to  the  Hebrews',  alfo  a 
fngle  Lecture  on  the  Natural  Evidences  of  Cbrijiianity,  delivered  as  a 
Sermon  an  Mr.  Faircbild^s  Foundation  at  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Sboreditcb.    6s.  boards.    Rivingtons.  London. 

Thefe  ingenious  and  intelligent  Leftures  may  be  confidered  as  a 
key  to  whatever  feems  myilerious  in  the  Chriilian  fyftem,  or  a  com- 
mentary on  the  fcriptures  at  large.  They  exhibit  the  whole  fpiritual 
economy  of  God  as  capable  ot  being  revealed  or  made  known  to 
fentient  beings  only  by  means  of  a  fenfible  medium.  The  language 
pf  a  Gorrcfpondcnce  between  parties,  as  different  as  matter  and  fpirit, 
mult,  in  the  fame  degree,  participate  of  the  nature  of  bpth  ;  confe- 
cruently  r.Jie  great  things  of  God  a?e  revealed  to  man  in  a  diction 
which  originates  in  human  affairs.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
work  bc/orc  us,  'in  which  the  learned  author  attributes  whatever  may 
fcem  oblcure  in  the  facred  books  to  the  peculiarity  of  ftyle  in  which. 
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they  are  written.  Bis,  chief  aim  is  evidently  to  imitate  the  apoftles  in 
explaining,  illuftrating,  and  applying,  according  to  an  inward  and 
figurative  fente,  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  pfalms.  The  figures 
which  he  'principally  elucidates  are  taken,  as  he  Hates,  from  the  natural 
creation,  or  world  of  fenfible  objects ;  from  the  initiations  of  the 
law  ;  from  the  perfons  of  the  prophets  and  holv  men  of  old  ;  from  the 
hiflory  of  the  church  ;  and  from  the  actions  of  infpired  men.  Thefe 
fubje^ts  are  difcufled  with  a,  brevity,  a  correctnefs,  and  a  folemnity, 
which  cannot  but  prove  fatisfactory  to  every  pious  reader.  The  au- 
thor's manner  of  writing  is  clear,  chafte,  and  nervous.  His  defence 
of  revelation,  wherever  the  argument  comes  in  his  way,  is  mafterly 
and  decifivc.  He  difcovers  alio  a  laudable  zeal  for  our  religious  efta- 
blifhment ;  and  we  trull  fcveral  hints  thrown  out  by  him,  in  the  courfe 
of  thele  Lectures,  may,  efpecially  at  this  time,  have  their  ufe.  We 
are  forry  to  conclude  our  account  of  a  very  able  and  ufeful  work  with 
an  obfervatioh  that  muft  flrike  every  liberal  mind  with  regret  our 
author  is  only  a  curate. 

***  **  *  • 

Art. -27.  On  Vifitatorial  Jurifdiclion  in  Colleges  of  the  Univerfities* 
A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  I  s.  Rivingtons. 
London.  ■ 

The  point  difcuiTed  in  this  pamphlet  is,  Whether  the  Vifttors  of 
Colleges,  in  the  exertion  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them  by  the 
pounders,  be  amenable  to  any  other  jurifdiflion?  The  author  adopts 
the  affirmative  of  this  queftion  ;  and  his  arguments,  fo  far  as  intelli- 
gible, appear  to  U3  not  only  well  written,  but  altogether  irrefiftible. 

Art.  28.  An  Ej/ay  on  the  Treatment  of  Cotfumptions ;  in  which  the 
Caufes  and  Symptoms  are  confidcred,  and  a  nen»  Mode  of  Treatment 
propojed*   By  Richard  Charles,  Surgeon.    8vo.   is.  Herdsfield. 

According  to  Mr.  Charles's  Theory  (which,  however,  contra- 
dieted  by  experiments)  Consumptions  proceed  from  a  vifcid  fiate  of 
the  fluids ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  he  recommends  the  following 
application:   

1*.  Liquaminis  falis  diuretici  — Saponis  mollis,  aa  unciam  unam— 
EiTentis  Limonum  drach.  unam.  M.  By  liquamen,  Mr.  Charles 
probably  means  the  diuretic  fait  in  a  deliqucfcent  llate.  A  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  this  liniment  are  ordered  to  be  rubbed  in,  on  the 
thorax  or  abdomen,  morning  and  evening;  mixing  with  it,  if  the 
ikin  be  particularly  delicate,  an  equal  quantity  of  freih  milk  or  cream. 
.For  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients  the  reader  is  referred  to 
other  authors.    We  wilh  much  fuccefs  to  Mr.  Charles's  prefcription, 

{jut  muft  acknowledge  ourielves  diffident  of  its  eflicacy. 

■ 

Art.  29.  P radical  Obfer<uations  on  Hernia\  illuflrated  with  Cafes. 
By  B.Wilmer,  Surgeon  at  Coventry.  Small  fc>vo.  is.  6d.  London, 
1787. 

Mr.  Wilmer  appears,  from  this  treatife,  to  be  a  judicious,  intelligent, 
and  evpert  prattitioner.    He  diftinguimes,  with  accuracy,  the  different 
kinds  of  hernia  ;  and  elucidates  particular  circuinllances  of  the  com-v 
plaint  in  a  mo;e  fatiifactory  manner  than  the  common  chirurgical 
iy  items. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF   THE  POLITICS  OP  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

AS,  by  the  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  United  States 
have  a  1  fumed  a  new  ltation  in  the  fyftem  of  European 
politics,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  retrofpeclive  view  of  the 
-different  .fttuations  of  thele  republics,  and  the  caufes  and 
confequences  of  their  political  arrangements.  The  pro- 
vinces, now  called  the  Netherlands,  were  formerly  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  Gaul*and  Germany,  according  to 
their  relative  pofition  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Rhine. 
That  part  of  them  which  was  adjacent  to  Gaul,  was,  toge- 
ther with  the  reft  of  the  country,  fubjecled  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  Julius  Cefar.  Afterwards  the  Batavi,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Zealand,  . fubmitted  voluntarily  to  the  conqueror, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  been  confidered  Tather  a« 
the  allies  than  the  fubjccls  of  the  Roman  power. 

CLOVIS. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  when  Clovis 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  Gaul,  thefe  provinces  were  an- 
nexed to  his  dominions.  After  his  death,  his  pofleffions* 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  were  divided  among 
his  Ions;  and  Germany,  with  the.  greater  part  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, were  fcparated  from  France.  In  the  dark  and 
barbarous  ages  which  followed,  the  governors  of  thefe 
provinces,  under  the  different  titles  of  dukes,  margraves, 
prelates,  and  lords,  cftablifhed  feudal  ibvereignties,  but  with 
that  mixture  of  liberty  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Gothic 
.conftitutions.  The  Jiatcs,  \or  national  affemblies,  confifting 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens,  poflefled  much 
reverence  and  authority,  and  frequently  thieldcd  the  fiibjecls 
from  the  oppreifcve  and  wanton  exertions  of  the  fovereiga 
power* 

THEIR  REVOLUTIONS, 

Thefe  provinces  wfere  feventeen  in  number,  each  of  whicfc 
-was  governed  by.  its  own  feudal  lord  ;  but  by  marriage,  in- 
heritance, or  compact,  feveral  of  them  became  united  under 
the  government  of  one  prince.    At  length  the  greatelt  j?ai* 
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of  them  became  an  acreflion  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
from  which  they  were  tranfmitted  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria, 
by  the  marriage  of  Maximillian  the  Firft  with  Mary,  the 
fble  heirefs  of  Charles  the  Hardy,  on  whofe  death  the  male 
line  of  the  Bu  gundian  family  became  extinct.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  the  grand fon  of  this  princefs,  inherited  thefe  feven- 
teen  provinces,  which  he  annexed  to  his  native  dominions. 
This  monarch,  born  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  and  educated  in  ' 
the  Netherlands,  expreffed  a  particular  regard  tor  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  claims,  of  his  Flcmifh  and  Dutch  iubjedts; 
and,  during  a  long  and  eventful  reign,  rendered  the  admi- 
niftrationxoi  the  provinces  no  lets  popular  than  fplendid. 

But,  during  the  imprudent  and  oppreflive  reign  of  his  fon 
Phil ip  the  Second,  the  Netherlands  were  rent  by  commotions 
and  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the  eftablimment  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth.  The  haughtinefs,  referve,  and  in- 
flexible leverity  of  the  king  ;  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
cufroms.  maimers,  laws,  and  inftitutions  of  Spain  ;  the  ge- 
neral op;  »rlhon  and  tyranny  of  the  government ;  the  cruel 
perfecution  cf  the  protectants;  amJ,  above  all,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  lnqnilition  ;  induced 'p.  general  revolt,  which 
terminates  [u  a  happy  revolution.  The  arts  and  the  talents, 
the  nmbition  and  the-  policy,  of  W  illiam  the  Firft,  com- 
monly called  the  fikut  Prince  of  Orange,  contributed  to  ac- 
celerate this  dehranle  event,  and  to  detach  feven  provinces 
from  the  Spanifti  yoke. 

POWER  OF  AUSTRIA. 

At  that  period  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  fp 
formidable  as  to  lill  Europe  with  alarms,  and  threaten  it 
with  tubjection.  The  power  ol  Germany,  added  to  that  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  wi«  aided  by  the  treafures  of 
the  New  World,  and  fupportcd  by  veteran  armies,  difci- 
plined  by  war,  and  accuftomed  to  viclory.  To  check  the 
ambitious  attempts  of  luch  a  d:»ngw*rous  power,  feveral  of 
the  European  Hates  united  in  a  common  confederacy.  Of 
thefe  England,  France,  and  the  Dutch  republic,  were  the 
molt  eminent  and  powerful,  and  continued  in  cordial  union, 
while  j  he  Auftrian  power,  the  dread  of  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  their  confederacy,  was  held  to  be  formidable 
or  alarming.  But  when,  in  confequence  of  various  events, 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  humbled  and  reduced,  the  clofe 
union  between  thefe  three  ftates  cealed  with  its  caufe  ;  their 
*  new  fituation  fuggefted  new  views  and  enterprizes.  Thole  of 
prance  were  directed  to  ambition  ;  thofe  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth to  commerce  j  and  thofe  of  England  'to  the  fe- 
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curity  of  civil  rights,  and  the  eftabli/hment  of  political 
freedom. 

LEWIS  XIV. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  the  ambition  and 
policy  of  France  feemed  to  threaten  the  genera)  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  like  thole  of  Auitria  in  former  periods  ;  and  the 
alarms  which  tfiey  excited  produced  a  dill  clofer  alliance  be- 
tween  this  country  and  the  Netherlands.  But  the  league 
which  was  formed  by  William  the  Third,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards  King  of  England,  foon  checked  the  progrels 
of  French  ambition  ;  and  the  fame  reign  faw  the  decline, 
as  well  as  the  rife,  of  that  greatnefs  and  fplendour  which 
France  had  difplayed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  From  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  1713,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  1755, 
the  balance  of  power  feemed  to  have  been  fo  equally  poifed 
in  Europe,  that  none  of  the  great  ftates  became  an  objedt  of 
ierious  jealoufy  or  alarm  to  their  neighbours. 

GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1 763. 

But  the  great  acceffion  of  wealth  and  power  which  had 
been  filently  made  to  the  Britifh  empire  by  the  combined 
operations  of  policy,  commerce,  colonization,  and  conqueft, 
difplayed  to  view,  at  that  period,  another  formidable  power 
that  again  excited  the  jealoufies  and  apprehenfions  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  war  which  commenced  in  1755,  the  Englifti,  . 
in  confequence  of  their  connexions  with  their  colonies, 
engaged  in  holtiHties  againft  the  moft  populous,  opulent, 
and  warlike  nations  of  the  continent.  Ailifted  only  by  a 
German  Eledtor,  they  oppofed  the  combined  power  of  the 
Floufe  of  Auitria,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  mod 
potent  princes  of  Indbftan.  They  not  only  refilled  the 
powerful  combination  that  was  formed  againft  them,  but, 
by  the  wifdom,  the  vaftnefs,  and  the  vigour  of  their  enter- 
prizes,  they  gained  fuch  a  deciiive  fuperiority  over  half  the 
world  in  arms,  that,  on  the  concjufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  the  Britifh  Empire  was  recognized  as  the  principal 
and  leading  power  in  the  European  iyltem;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  poffeiTed  a  governing  iniiuence  on  the  conti- 
nents of  India  and  America. 

JEALOUSY  OF  EUROPE. 

■ 

All  the  maritime  powers  beheld  with  aftoniftiment,  as  well 
as  jealoufy,  a  fuperiority  lo  decifive  and  fo  humiliating;  and 
thefeTentimcnts  rote  to  indignation  in  many  of  the  European 
ftates  by  the  general  ftyle  of  the  Britifh  adminifti ation, 
which  was  haughty  and  imperious;  and,  by  the  iniblenc* 
of  the  natives,  which  led  them  on  every  occafion  to  diicover 

their 
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their  contempt  for  their  neighbours  on  the  continent.  From 
natural  difpofition,  as  well  as  interefted  views,  the  Dutch 
confidered  theEnglifh  as.  powerful  rivals,  whohi  ihey  wifhed 
to  fee  humbled.    Although  commerce,  by  extending  the 
antercoiirfe,  has  contributed  to  foftcn  the  paflions,  remove 
the  prejudices,  and  civilize  the  manners  of  men,  yet  there 
enters  into  the  very  fpirit  and  nature  of  trade  a  pri:  ciple  of 
exclufion  and  jealoufy,  incompatible  with  a  liberal  and  gene- 
jrous  policy.    As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  hiitory  extends, 
no  people  ever  exifted  who  carried  commercial  jealouly  and 
this  principle  of  national  monopoly  to  fuch  unjuftiiiable  and 
extravagant  lengths  as  the  fubjecis  of  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  This  was,  in  fbme  meafure,  the  conie- 
qu^nce  of  their  political  circumftances  and  local  fituation. 
Their  ftruggle  with  Spain,  in  afierting  their  liberty,  was  at- 
tended with  a  prodigious  expence;  in  confequence  of  which 
taxation  was  carried  among  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  to  a  height  then  unknown  in  the  other 
Hates  of  Europe.    As  their  country  was  not  enriched  by  the 
wealth  of  mines,  and  the  lbil  produced  few  materials  for 
manufacture,  the'operations  of  their  induftry  were  naturally 
directed  to  fllheries  and  the  carrying  trade,  the  two  principal 
objects  of  their  induftry  and  fources  of  their  wealth. 

For  the  fuccefsful  conduct  of  thefe  two  branches  of  trade 
the  fituation  of  their  territory  was  extremely  well  adapted, 
as  it  bordered  on  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  produce,  in 
profufion,  fifli,  the  beft  adapted  to  commercial  purpofes ;  ami 
as  it  was  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Maefe,  and  the  Scheldt ; 
which,  winding  through  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  European 
provinces,  brought  to  them,  by  a  cheap  and  commodious 
conveyance,  the  various  productions  of  France,  Germany, 
Swifferland,  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands;  while  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  carrying  back  in  return  the  manufactures 
of  Britain,  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft,  the  various  productions 
of  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  the  corn  of  Poland,  and  ' 
the  wines,  fpirits,  and  fruits,  of  the  fbuthern  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  profits  which  arofe  from  this  extenfive  circulation 
may  be  conlidered  as  a  tax,  levied  by  the  fkill  and  induftry 
of  the  Dutch,  on  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  while  the  attention  of  other  nations  was  beftowed 
on  military  puriuits  and  fchemes  of  ambition,  immenfe 
profits  accrued  to  the  Netherlands,  and  railed  the  common- 
wealth to  opulence  aud  power. 

Thus  the  profperity  of  the  United  States  arofe,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  want  of  ingenuity  and  induftry  in  the 
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other  European  kingdoms;  and  hence  thefe  Republics  have* 
always  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  meafures  taken  by  the 
neighbouring  lovereigns  to  improve  the  internal  manufac- 
tures, or  to  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  their  domini- 
ons. Hence,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris,  in  an 
early  itage  of  the  American  war,  between  the  French  King 
and  the  Continental  Congreis,  it  was  no  difficult  operation 
to  .bring  a  great  party  in  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  to  accede 
to  the  confederacy.  A  faction,  devoted  to  France,  had  been 
formed  in  Holland  lb  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  :  the  progreis  of  this  faction,  the  decline  of 
the  Orange  party,  and  the  general  fentiments  of  jealoufy 
and  refentment  with  which  all  orders  of  the  ftate  were 
actuated,  from  the  fplendour  and  the  power  01  a  commercial 
neighbour  and  fupevior,  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Com-  • 
monwealth  from  Britain  to  America. 

Thus  the  United  States  have  always  acted  conformable  to 
their  lituation.  The  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  bigotry,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Aultria,  towards  the  conclulion  of  the  lixteenth 
century,  united  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  thole  of 
J^rance.  The  Power  and  ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon* 
towards  the  conclulion  of  the  ieventeenth  century,  produced 
an  intimate  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Britifh  Empire ;  and,  towards  the  conclulion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  commercial  con'l'equence,  power,  and  opulence^ 
of  Great  Britain,  eftranged  the  affections  of  great  numbers 
among  the  Dutch  from  their  Engli/h  allies,  and  difpofed 
them  to  the  influence  of  F  rench  policy  and  French  gold. 

[To  be  continued.] 

TURKS  ANt)  RUSSIANS. 

Europe  and  Afia  now  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  ex- 
pectation to  the  renewal  of  hoftilitits  between  the  Turks  and 
Ruffians.  The  Ottomans,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  were  tbt 
terror  of  all  Europe,  have  defcended  from  their  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  nations  j  and  the  union  of  two  formidable  potentates; 
to  expel  them  from  Europe,  feems  to  forebode  the  fall  of  Ma- 
homet, and  the  plunder  of  Conftantinople.<  Kuflia  has  all  the 
vigour  of  a  new  ftaie;  and  her  fleets  and  armies  are  conducted 
by  the  difciplined  valour  of  the  molt  enlightened  European  na- 
tions. The  army  of  the  German  emperor  is  the  moft  numerous 
in  the  world,  and  perhaps  *he  bell  difciplined,  except  that  of 
the  King  of  Pruflia.  The  Turks  ftill  retain  the  high  fpirit 
and  bravery  of  their  anccitors,-  who  expelled  the  efreminate 
Greeks  from  their  dominions  on  the  Bofphorus,  and  filled  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  with  terror ;  but  what  can  impetuous  ardour  and  undifcU 
pilined  valour  effe£l  againft  the  fteady  and  well-regulated  efforts 
of  veteran  armies  ? 

In  war  carried  on  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  invading^ 
power,  as  we  experienced  in  our  conteft  with  our  American- 
colonies,  cafuakies  and  accidents  are  often  more  deftru&ive 
than  the  fword.  As  the  feat  of  military  operations  between 
the  Turks  and  Ruffians  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  provi- 
fions  will  be  wanting  to  fo  great  an  army,  and  the  efFecls  may 
be  felt.  The  plague  is  the  ufual  concomitant  of  famine  ;  and 
thefe  dreadful  minifters  of  heaven  will  probably  occafion  one 
half  of  the  calamities  in  the  prefent  war.  Peftilence  will  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Germans  and  the  Ruffians  than  to  the  Turks,, 
among  whom  it  is  familiar;  and,  (hould  this  deftroying  angel 
of  Mahomet  pour  his  vial  on  the  European  croifaders,  their 
mighty  armaments  may  be  difperied,  arid  vanifli  like  the  frantic 
and  devoted  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  At  any  rate  it  is 
a  remarkable  fad  in  military  hiftory,  that  great  victories  have 
feldom  or  never  been  gained  by  great  armies. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European  powers 
will  remain  fpe&ators  of  the  conteft.  The  ftcret  policy  of 
France,  and  the  difplayed  power  of  Spain,  will  probably  affilfc* 
.the  Sublime  Porte  nor  will  Britain,  or  her  ally  Pruffia,  be~ 
bold  with  cool  unconcern  the  fineft  provinces  of  Europe 
wrefted  from  their  rightful  lords,  and  divided  between  two  po- 
tentates whofe  dominions  are  already  overgrown,  and  whofe 
rapacious  ambition  is  apparent  to  the  world, 

DECLARATORY-  BILL. 

* 

According  to  the  definition  of  Lord  Blackftone,  "  when 
<c  the  old  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen  to  difufe*, 
*«  or  become  difputable,  in  fuch  cafes  parliament  may  think 
«*  proper  in  perpetuum  rei  tejiimonlum^  and,  for  avoiding  of 
"  doubts  and  difficulties,  to  declare  what  the  law  is  and  has 
been."    Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784  had  certainly  not  fallen  into 
difufe,  but  it  had  become  difputable  \  as  very  different  opinions 
were  entertained  concerning  it  by  lawyers  of  great  eminence. 
A  new  bill  for  the  purpofe  would  have  been  more  worthy  of 
the  Britifh  legilkture;  but  politicians  always  ftudy  to  intro- 
duce novelties  under  old  forms.    There  are  two  queftions  in 
politics  which,  when  applied  to  particular  meafures,  cannot 
always  be  anfwered  in  the  fame  way,  What  is  right?  and, 
What  is  expedient?    The  warmeft  defenders  of  the  Declaratory 
Bill  will  find  themfelves  exceedingly  puzzled  to  maintain  its 
rccTitude  and  ftrict  juftice.  After  Mr.  Fcx's  India  bill  had  been 
reprobated  by  the  whole  nation,  and  Mr.. Pitt  had  been  ap- 
plauded 
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plauded  through  the  kingdom  as  the  faviour  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  India  Company,  to  introduce  a  new  bill,  which* 
in  a  fecret  and  indirect  manner,  feized  all  the  power  which 
Mr.  Fox  grafped  at  with  an  open  hand,  if  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  principles  of  pore  morality1  or  generous  policy,  it  muft 
be  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  hitherto  unknown.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  bills  (for  the  diftincliOn  between 
power  and  patronage  is  an  abfurdity  which  wars  not  believed 
by  thofe  who  made  it)  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  does  not  lay  hold 
of  the  commercial  property  of  the  Company;  and  even  that  is 
of  little  confequencc,  as  their  charter  expires  in  1 79r.  Mean- 
while the  Board  of  Control  continue  a  fclf-exiftent  body 
after  the  diflblution  of  the  Ccmpany  (for  there  is  no  probabi- 
lity that  their  charter  will  be  ever  renewed),  excrcife  all  their 
powers  and  prerogatives,  and  become  the  fupreme  directors 
and  controlers  of  alt  Indian  affairs.  The  pretended  refpon- 
fibility  to  parliament  is  merely  a  refponfibility  to  themfelves ; 
for  a  minifter  who  has  not  a  majority  in  parliament  cannot  hold 
his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

But  whatever  opinion  wc  may  form  concerning  the  rectitude 
and  juftice  of  this  meafure,  there  can  be  no  doubts  concerning 
its  expediency.  An  imperium  in  imperio  is,  at  all  times,  a  dark 
as  well  as  dangerous  paradox.  In  the  event  or  apprehenfton 
of  a  war,  the  fecret,  the  fudden,  and  dccifive  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Control  are  better  fitted  to  defend  our  dominions 
in  India  than  the  flow  and  dilatory  meafures  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  partizans  of  the  premier,  however,  muft,  on  this  oc- 
caflon,  abate  fomewhat  of  their  boundlefs  panegvric  on  his 
virtues.  They  muft  abandon  their  immaculate  conception  of 
his  virgin  innocence,  and  confefs  that  he  has  acled  from  f*~ 
fediency  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  like  all  ad  mini* 
{(rations  that  now  are,  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  in  the 
world. 


9m*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  reeuefted  to 
befent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  nv here  Sub* 
fcribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpeilfuliy  defired  to  give  i» 
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Art.  1.  Memoirs  of  Great- Britain  arid  Ireland,  froifi  the 
Battle  off  La  Hogue  till  the  Capture  of  the  French  and 
Spanijb  Fleets  at  Vigo.  By  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart. 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  volume  the  Second*  4to. 
12s.  boards.  Edinburgh,  printed  for  Bell  and  Creech ; 
and  Cade!*,  London.  1788. 

TH  E  firft  volume  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of 
Great-Britain  received  a  large  fhare  of  the  public  ap- 
probation. The  important  period  of  hiftory  which  they 
recorded  ;  the  vivacity,  fpirit,  and  fometimes  eloquence,  of 
the  compofition  ;  the  variety  of  entertaining  anecdotes  con- 
cerning illuftfious  perlons  which  they  contained ;  together 
with  a  conliderable  portion  of  fuftian  and  bombalt,  fb 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  readers  ;  rendered  them  gene- 
rally acceptable,  and  gave  them  a  rank  in  the  literary 
world,  only  inferior  to  that  of  regular  and  legitimate  hif- 
tory. Many  paflTages  too  are  laboured  with  much  art,  and 
fafliioned  into  elegance.  The  portrait  of  the  Highlanders 
in  particular,  although  it  be  exaggerated  and  embelliihed 
beyond  all  realbnable  bounds,  is  ftriking  and  brilliant,  and 
forms  a  happy  inttance  of  that  hiltorico- poetical  deicription 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  has  arilcn  entirely 
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from  the  genius  of  the  modems.  Betides,  the  work  was- 
\v  hat  is  called  conjlitutional ;  i.e.  was  highly  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  diicovercd  the  author  to  be  a  zealous  whig  and 
a  vehement  patriot. 

There  is  a  mittake  of  no  inconftderable  confequence  into 
which  modern  hiftorians  as  well  as  philosophers  are  ibmetimes 
apt  to  fall ;  they  form  fyftems  and  eitablifh  theories  before 
they  have  examined  their  proofs  or  invefti gated  fads.  In 
this  unfortunate  predicament  Hood  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
Having  written  a  quarto  volume  he  took  a  journey  to 
Paris,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  to  difcover  and  produce  his 
vouchers.    By  an  order  from  the  French  court  he  obtained- 
admiffton  to  the  Depot  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.;  a  place  to- 
which  no  Britifh  fubjed,  except  himfelf,  was  ever  admitted. 
There  he  made  dilcoveries  which  overturned  the  fine  fabric 
of  immaculate  whiggilm  which  he  had  been  fo  careful  to- 
rear  and  to  adorn  ;  he  dcteded  thofe  very  patriots, whom  he 
had  io  highly  celebrated,  to  be  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  ; 
and  ./hewed  that  Kngiiih  liberty  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
the  influence  of  French  gold.    From  Barillon's  diipatches 
it  appears  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
French  ambafiador  carried  on  intrigues  Avith  the  Duke  of- 
Buckingham,  Lord  Berkilii re, .  Colonel  Titus,  Montague, 
Littleton,  Sec.  and  even  with  Lord  RufTel,  Hampden,  and 
the  far-famed  Algernon  Sidney  !    Of  thefe  Lord  RufTel  and 
Lord  Hollis  alone  refufed  to  accept  of  bribes  or  prefents  ; 
all  the  reft  complied;  and  even  the  pure  fingers  of  Hampden 
and  Sidney  were  contaminated  with  Gallic  gold!    This  fataF 
difcovery  brought  on  our  author  all  that  odium  which  ought 
to  have  fallen  on  the.  he  roes  of  his  hiftory  ;  a  general  and* 
even  national  rage  was  excited  againlt  him  ;  and  he  was 
looked  upon  in  the  fame  light  as  the  undutiful  and  accurfed 
Ton  who  uncovered  his  father's  nakednefs.    It  was  propagated, 
with  much  malicious  indulhy,  that  he  had  forged  the 
F  rench  papers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generofity  of 
Lord  North,  who  affirmed  in  parliament  that  the  copies 
had  been  in  his  hands  before  they  came  to  Sir  John  Dal-^ 
rymple's,  thefe  reports,  ltrcngthened  by  the  numerous  pub- 
lications made  to  give  them  credit,  might  have  been  gene- 
rally believed.    This  accident,  together  with  the  uneaii.nefs 
which  his  difcoveries  had  created  in  families  with  whom- 
he  iiaa  formerly  lived  in  friendihip,  difcouraged  the  fpirit 
of  our  author;  and  he  had  refolved  to  leave  his  hiilorical 
manuscripts  with  his  family,  to  be  publimed  after  his 
deceaie. 

But 
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But  the  late  rumour  of  a  continental  war  prompted  him 
to  favour  the  world  with  the  continuance  of  his  lpgeniyus 
pen.  If  war  mould  take  place,  his  manuferipts,  which 
had  been  referved  for  pofterity,  pointed  out  weak  parts  in 
the  French  and  Spaniih  monarchies,  of  which  England 
might  take  advantage*  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  proper  to  convey  thefe  ideas  to  minifters 
than  to  the  public  at  large.  In  anfwer  to  this  Sir  John  ob- 
fcrves,  "  there  is  this  difference  between  the  public  and  mi- 
"  nifters,  that  the  former  fees  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
"  propofed  meafures  through  a  pure  air ;  whereas  the  latter, 
"  from  want  of  time,  and  the  arts  of  others,  fee  them 
"  through  the  medium  of  thole  who  fur  round  them."  It 
may  ftill  be  urged  that,  if  our  author,  by  pubiifhing  his 
ideas  to  the  world  at  large,  teaches  the  Enghih  how  to  attack 
the  tveak  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  he  at  the  fame  time 
teaches  the  French  and  Spaniards  how  to  defend  them.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  anfwer  all  objections.  It  is  a  circumftance 
too  not  a  little  curious  that  even  the  rumcur  of  the  conti- 
nental war ,  (of  which  no  perfbn  of  common  penetration 
«ver  expected  the  reality)  had  ceafed  long  before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume. 

The  fubjects  of  the  firir,  fecond,  and  third  books  of  thefe 
Memoirs  have  been  often  defcribed  ;  and  in  thefe  we  meet 
with  little  that  is  new  or  better  illuftrated  than  in  former 
publications.  The  treachery  and  perfidy  of  the  great  in  the 
reign  of  King  William,  and  the  fecret  intrigues  and  corres- 
pondence which  they  carried  on  with  the  exiled  fovereign 
at  the  very  time-  when  they  were  fwearing  fidelity  to  the 
ibvereign  on  the  throne,  have  been  fully  detected  and  proved 
in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  State  Papers.  An  argument  has  been 
drawn  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  apoftles  ;.  and  perhaps  a  iimilar  one  may  be  made  for 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Revolution*caufe  from  the  unprincipled 
and  profligate  characters  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  promoted. 
It  did  not  detract  from  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  Rome 
that  it  was  founded  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

The  following  oblervations  in  the  fourth  book  on  the 
origin  and  conieciuences  of  the  national  debt  are  ingenious 
and  fenfible : 

«  In  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  coin,  which  was  the  fecond  ge- 
neral caufe  of  the  lailure  of  public  credit,  Mr.  Montague  prevailed 
with  parliament  to  give  a  power  to  the  trcafury  to  ifllie  Exchequer- 
bills,  fome  or*  which  were  lb  low  as  for  five 'or  ten  pounds,  to  the 
amount  oi  two  millions  feven  hundred  ti  ou'and  pounds  on  the  fecurity 
of  the  general  fund. 

(^2  <By 
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4  By  thofc  operations  he  added  eleven  millions  of  paper- money  to* 
the  coin  of  the  nation,  to  facilitate  payments  both  by  private  pcrfons 
and  by  the  public.  Thus  the  ftate  fupported  the  bank,  the  bank  fup- 
ported  the  ftate  j  and  the  exchequer,  which  ufed  to  be  the  gulf  in 
which  the  money  of  the  nation  was  funk,  proved  the  fource  from 
whence  it  flowed.  This  plan,  fo-  feemiugly  intricate,  yet  fo  fimple 
m  its  principles,  was,  by  thole  who  envied  the  fuperior  views  of  its 
author,  called  a  happy  tvruriiy.  The-  intended  fatire  was  a  real 
compliment. 

*  From  the  eftablifhment  of  this  general  fund,  and  the  credit 
which  thefe  exchequer-bills  rrfet  with,  men  came  to  fee,  though  for 
fome  years  but  faintly,  that  the  public  credit  of  England  might  be 
carried  to  any  height,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  taxes  offered 
to  obtain  it,  and  to  the  honour  with  which  they  were  applied.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  proper  era  of  public  credit  in  England;  an  event 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  policy  of  King  Wilwamj  in  order  to 
attach  the  public  creditors,  by  their  own  interelt,  to  the  caufe  of  the 
revolution  ;  but  which  in  reality  arole  from  his  necetfities,  and  was  the 
natural  effect  of  natural  caufes ;  but  an  event  by  far  the  moft  impor- 
tant in  the  hillory  of  England,  for  two  reafons  :•  the  firft  is,  that,  by 
trie  creation  of  a  vail  number  of  new  offices  nece/Tary  for  collecting 
the  new  taxes,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  it  has  thrown  a  weight 
into  the  royal  fcale,  which  the  houfe  of  Tudorr  even  id  trie  plenitude 
of  their  power,  never  poflcfled :  and  the  fecond  is,  that,  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  public  borrows,  it  has  ever  fincc  been  the  caufe 
of  all*  the  great  exhibitions  of  England  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will,  if  abufed,  in  lure  the  downfal  of  that 
power  as  furely  as  a  private  perfon,  ipending.  annually  more  than  his 
income,  will  in  the  end  become  a  bankrupt.. 

Our  author  recommends  to  t  her  Americans  a  finiilar  mode 
of  paying  their  debts ;  but  his  plan  ieems  too  involved*,  and 
requires  generoiity  as  well  as  juftice  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  qualities  which  do  not  ieem  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
Thirteen  Provinces. 

The  adventures  of  Paterfon  in  the  fixth  book,  and  his  pro- 
ject for  erecting  the  famous  company  at  Dariea,  form  a 
valuable  part  of  this  compilation  : 

«  The  birth  of  Paterfon  is  unknown.  It  is  probable  be  had  edu- 
cation, becaufe  he  exprefted  himfelf  well  in  writing,  and  had  a  good 
addrefs.  Ht  was1  bred  to  the  church.;  but,  having  a  violent  propen- 
fity.  to- fee  loreign  eoiwtries,  he  made  his  profeflion  the  in  ft  rumen  t  of 
indulging  it,  by  going  to  the  new  weftcrn  world,  under  pretence  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  the  reljgjon  of  the  old  world.  In  his- 
couries  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Captain  Dam  pier  and 
Mr.  Wafer,  who  afterwards  publifhed,  the  one  his  voyages,  and  the 
other  his  travels,  in  the  regions  where  the  feparation  is  narrowelt  be* 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  south  feas  j  and  both  of  whom,  particularly 
the  ftrft,  appear  by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  confiderable  ob~ 
fervation.   But  he"  got  much  more  knowledge  from  men  who  could 
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^neither  write  nor  read,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Tome  of 
•the  old  Buccaneers,  who,  after  furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes, 
jitill,  in  the  extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  t  ran  (port 
-the  eafe  with  which  they  had  paired  and  repaired  from  the  one  fea  to 
•the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds  together,  and  driving  firings  of 
.mules  before  them  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Pa- 
terfon,  having  examined  the  places,  fatis&ed  -himfclf  that,  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  there  was  a  tract  of  country  running  acrofe. from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  South  fea,  which  the  Spaniards  had  never  poflefTed, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  continually  at  war  with  them ;  that  along 
the  coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  firing  of  iflands  called  the 
Sambaloes,  uninhab,:t.d  and  full  of  natural  ftrengthsand  forefls ;  from 
•which  laft  circunntance  one  ot  them  was  called  the  Jfland  of  Pines ; 
•that  the  feab  there  were  fi.lcd  with  turtle,  and  the  manatee  or-fea-cow ; 
-that  midway  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena,  but  near  fifty  leagues 
diltant  from  either,  at  a  place  called  Acta,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
-of  Darien,  there  was  a  natural  .-harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the 
greateft  fleets,  and  defended  from  florins  by  other  iflands  which  co- 
vered the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  4  .promontory,  which 
-commanded  the  pafTage,  and  by  hidden  rocks  in  the  pafTage  itfelf ; 
.that,  on  the  otherfideof  the  ifthmus,  and  in  the  fame  traciof  country, 
•there  wete  .natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  well  defended  $ 
that  the  two  feas  were  connected  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  by  their 
♦height,  created  a  temperate  climate  in  the  midfl  of  the  moll  fultry  la- 
titudes, and  were  (heUered  by  forefls,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by  them, 
became  the  tcses  grew  at  a  dillance  from  each  other,  having  very  little 
-underwood  ;  that,  contrary  to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the 
foil  was  of  a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing  fpon- 
*aneoufly  the  -fine  tropical  fruits,  and  plants,  and  roots,  and  herbs ; 
that  roads  could  be  made  with  cafe  along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules* 
and  even  carriages,  might  pafs  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other  in  the 
4  pace  of  a  day ;  and  that  consequently  this  pafTage  feemed  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  jinger  of  nature  as  a  common  center,  to  connect -together 
4he  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the  univerle. 

*  Paterfon  knew  that  (hips  which  ilretch  in  a  flratght  line  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind,  run  lefs  rifks,  and  require  fewer 
hands,  than  fhips  which  pafs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
<oafts,  and  require  many  winds.;  in  evidence  of  wnich,  vefTels  of  feven 
or  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  South  feas, 
«avigated  by  no  mqre  than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufe  thefe  hands 
have  little  elfe  to  do  than  to  let  their  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it ;  that  as  >foon  as  mips 
from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as  to  reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never 
varies,  that  wind  would  cany  them  to  Darien,  and  the  fame  wind 
•would  carry  Jhips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,.on  the  oppoGteiide  of  the 
ill hmus,  to  the  Ealt-lndics ;  that  as  loon  as  fhips  coming  from  the 
£aft  Indies  to  the  bay  of  Pauama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
40,  to  reach  the  wefterly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude,  blow 
»almoll  as  regularly  from  the  well  as  the  trade  winds  do  from  the  eaft, 
<thefe  winds  would  carry  them,  in  the  track  of  the  Spanifh  Aquapulca 
fiiips,  to  the  cpaft  of  Mexico ;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
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blows  forever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  carry  them  along  the 
coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Panama.  So  that,  in  going  from  Bri- 
tain, (hips  would  encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their 
paflage  iouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind  ;  in  coming  from 
Jndia  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain  winds,  except  in  their  paflage 
north  to  the  latitude  of  the  wefterly  winds ;  and  in  going  from  the 
Other  fide  of  the  ifthmus  to  the  eaft  no  uncertain  wind  whatsoever. 

*  Gold  was  fcen  by  Paterfon  in  fome  places  of  the  ifthmus;  and 
hence  an  ifJand  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was  called  the  Go'den  Ifland,  and 
a  river  on  the  fide  to  the  South  fea  was  called  the  Golden  River  ;  but 
thefe  were  objeels  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaufe  far 
greater  were  in  his  eye;  the  removing  of  diitanccs,  tne  drawing  na- 
tion* nearer  Co  each  other,  the  prefervation  of  the  valuable  lives  of 
fcamcn,  and  the  faving  in  freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  in 
time  fo  important  to  them*  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of  fo  Ihort 
duration  as  that  of  man. 

*  By  this  obfeure  Scotfman  a  project  was  formed  to  fettle,  on  this 
reglcdted  {pot,  a  great  and  powerful  colony,  not  as  ether  colonies 
have  tor  the  moil  part  been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unprotected  by 
the  country  from  whence  they  went,  but  by  fyftem,  upon  forefight, 
and  to  receive  the  ample  protection  of  thofe  governments  to  whom  he 
was  to  ofTei  his  project.  And  certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed 
fince  the  time  of  Columbus. 

*  1  fhould  do  injuftice  to  the  ideas  which  fweiled  in  Mr.  Paterfon's 
mind  if  1  exprefied  them  in  any  other  words  than  his  own.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Darien  company  he  fays,  44  The  time  and  expence 
of  navigation  to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  lflands,  and  the  far  greateft 
parte  of  the  Baft  Indies,  will  be  leflend  more  then  half,  and  the  con- 
iumpticn  of  European  commodity  es  and  manufactories  will  foon  be 

more  than  doubled.  Trade  will  increafe  trade,  and  money  will 

beget  money,  and  the  trading  world  {hall  need  no  more  to  want  work 
for  their  hands,  but  w ill  rather  want  hands  for  their  work.  Thus 
this  door  of  the  fea  ,  and  the  key  of  the  univerfe,  with  any  thing  of  a 
xeafonable  management,  will  of  courfe  enable  its  proprietors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans,  and  to  become  arbitrators  of  the  commercial 
world,  without  being  lyable  to  the  fatigues,  expences,  and  dangers,  or 
contracting,  the  guilt  and  blood  of  Alexander  and  Ceiar.  In  all  our 
empires  that  have  been  any  thing  univerfal,  the  conquerors  have  been 
obliged  to  leek  out  and  court  their  conquefts  from  afar;  but  the  uni- 
veilal  force  and  influence  of  this  attractive  magnet  is  luch  as  can 
much  more  effectually  bring  empire  home  to  its  proprietors  doors. 

4*  But,  from  what  has  been  {'aid,  ycu  may  eafily  perceive  that  the 
nature  of  thefe  difcovcries  is  fuch  as  not  to  be  engrolt,  by  any  one 
nation  or  people,  with  exclufion  to  others  ;  nor  can  it  be  thus  at- 
tempted without  evident  hazard  and  ruin,  as  we  fee  in  the  cafe  of 
Spain  and  Portugal! ;  who,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to 
trade,  or  fo  much  as  gut  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  have  not  only  loft 
that  trade  they  were  not  able  to  maintain,  but  have  depopulated  and 
ruined  their  countries  therewith  fo  that  the  Indies  have  rather  con- 
quered 6pain  and  Portugal!  then  they  have  conquered  the  Indies  ;  for, 
by  their  permitting  all  to  go  out  and  none  to  come  in,  they  have  not 
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only  loft  the  people  which  are  gone  to  thefe  remote  and  luxuriant  re- 
gions, but  iuch  as  remain  are  become  wholly  unprofitable,  and  good 
for  nothing :  thus,  not  unlike  the  cafe  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they 
T)ave  loft  their  own  countrys,  and  yet  not  gotten  the  Jndies.  People 
and  their  induftry  are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  a  nation;  and, 
in  refpect  to  them,  all  other  things  are  but  imaginary.    This  was  well 
underftood  by  the  people  of  Rome,  who,  contrary  to  the  maxjms  of 
Sparta  and  Spain,  by  general  naturalifations,  liberty  of  confeience,  and 
immunitye  of  government,  far  more  effectually  and  advantageoully 
•conquered  and  kept  the  world,  than  ever  they  did,  or  poffibly  could 
have  done,  by  the  i word."  / 

*  Ingenious  men  draw  to  eacli  other  like  iron  and  the  loadftone  ;  Pa- 
terfon,  on  Lis  return  to  London,  formed  a  friendlhip  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  whofe  mind  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good, 
and  all  of  whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them.  Fletcher 
«lifliked  England  merely  becaufe  he  loved  Scotland  to  excefs ;  and 
therefore  the  report  common  in  Scotland  is  probably  a  true  one,  tha . 
he  was  the  perfon  who  permaded  Pater  Con  to  truft  the  fate  of  his 
project  to  his  own  countrymen  alone,  and  to  let  them  have  the  fole 
benefit,  glory,  and  danger  of  it  ;  for  in  its  danger  Fletcher  deemed 
fome  of  its  glory  to  con  lift. 

*  Although  Fletcher,  who  had  nothing  to  hope  for  and  nothing  to 
■fear,  becauie  he  had  a  good  eftate  and  no  children,  was  of  the  country 
party,  yet,  in  all  his  ichemes  for  the  pcblic  good,  he  was  in  ufe  to  go 
as  readily  to  the  king's  minifters  as  to  his  own  friends,  being  indif- 
ferent who  had,  the  honour  of  doing  good,  provided  it  was  done.  His 
.houfe  in  Baft  Lothian  was  near  to  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
then  minilter  for  Scotland  ;, and  therefore  they  were  often  together* 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  cown  to  Scotland  with  him,  prefented  him 
to  the  marquis,  and  then,  with  1h.1t  power  which  a  vehement  fpir.it 
always  polfdies  over  a  diffident  one,  peiiuaded  the  marquis,  by  argu- 
ments of  public  good,  and  ot  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his 
adminrftrat  on,  to  adopt  t'  t  project.    Lord  Stair  and  Mr.  Johnibn,  the 
two  fecretaries  ot  ftate,  paironiftd  thole  abilities  in  Paterlbn  which 
they  polfefiedin  themfelves;  and  the  lor  i  advocate,  Sir  James  Stewarr, 
the  lame  man  who  had  acjutLd  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration  at 
the  revolution,  whofe  fon  waj-manud  to  a  niece  of  Lord  Stair,  went 
naturally  along  with  his  connections.    Thefe  perfor.s,  in  June  1695, 
procured  a  ftatute  from  pailiament,  and -afterwards  a  charter  from  the 
crown  in  terms  of  it,  lor  creating  a  tracing  company  to  Africa  and 
the  rcw  world,  with  power  to  plant  colonies  and  build  forts,  with 
confentaf  the  inhabitants,  in  places  not  .pofleffcd  by  other  European 
nations.1 

Supported  thus  hy  the  character  of  Fletcher,  and  the 
Janclion  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  Patcriun  threw  his  ptiojecl 
boldly  upon  the  public,  and  opened  a  lubicription  for  the 
projected  colony.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scotch  to  ligathc  folemn 
Jeague  and  covenant  never  exceeded  their  zeal  to  iubicribe 
lo  ihc  JDarieii  -Company.    AH  ranks  of  people  vied  with 
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each  other,  and  in  a  few  days  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
was  fubferibed  in  Scotland,  although  at  that  time  there  was 
no  more  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  in  the  kingdom.  The# 
iamous  Mr.  Law  confelfcd  that  the  facility  with  which  he 
law  the  paflion  for  fpeculation  communicate  itfelf  to  all  fa- 
tisrled  him  of  the  polTibility  of  producing  the  fame  effects 
from  the  lame  caufes,  when  the  Puke  of  Orleans,  in  the 
year  of  the  Mifiifippi,  engaged  him  to  turn  his  bank  into  a 
bubble.    But  the  jealoufy  of  merchants,  which  has  often 
been  fo  baneful  to  trade,  created  an  alarm  in  England  ;  and 
in  December  1695  the  Lords  and  Commons  concurred  in  a 
joint  addrefs  to  the  King  againft  the  eflablifhmer.t  of  the 
Parien  Company,  as  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  India 
Company.    The  Dutch  Eaft-lndia  Company  aKb  prefented 
a  petition  to  King  William  againft  it  \  and,  after  a  ftiort 
experiment,  the  colony  at  Darien  came  to  an  end.  Refent- 
ment  at  this  ungenerous  treatment  from  the  Englifh  was 
one  great  caufe  of  the  two  fuj>fequent  rebellions  which  took 
place  in  Scotland.  / 

The  appendix  to  thefe  Memoirs  contains  fome  papers  of 
importance  :  1.  The  relation  of  an  intended  expedition  by 
private  perfons  into  the  South  Seas  in  the  late  war.  2.  Let-: 
ter  from  Captain  Robarts  upon  the  fubject  of  an  expedition 
into  the  South  Seas.  3.  Project  of  a  joint  expedition  by 
private  perfons  and  f.he  public  to  the  coafts  of  jucatan  and 
Honduras.  4.  Weaknefs  of  the  River  Plata.  5.  Practica- 
bility of  an  incorporated  union  with  Ireland,  and  a  fcederal 
union  with  America.  6.  Difcourfe  on  the  union  of  nations, 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton. 

There  arc  fpme  juft,  and  fome  very  unfound  obfervations 
in  thefe  papers;  and  they  might  have  formed  an  appendix 
to  any  other  book  as  well  as  the  prefent.   As  an  historical 
compilation  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  decide  concerning  the 
merit  of  the  work  before  us,  as  it  is  fo  different  from  every 
legitimate  compofition  of  the  narrative  kind.    The  object 
of  our  author  is  not  to  write  hiftory,  but  to  fpeculate  on  all 
.fubjects  human  and  divine;   he  Harts,  and  fallies,  and 
bounces,  from  the  direct  road  of  narrative  to  ^deliver  political 
reflections  on  events  patt,  prefent,  and  to  come.    He  gives, 
his  work  the  name  of  «•  Memoirs,"  a  word  which  fuppofes 
that  the  author  relates  events  which  he  faw,  et  quorum  pars 
magna  fuit.  The  latter  indeed  he  has  never  forgotten.  His 
own  figure  is  always  prominent  in  the  piece.  Whatever 
name  triumphs  in  the  text,  Sir  John  Dairy m pie  is  always 
the  hero  of  the  notes.    Expreflions  that  mark  his  intimacy 
with  the  great,  fuch  as  the  following,  "  Lord  George 

"  Germain, 
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t*  Germain,  who  was  always  good  to  me — "  the  Earl  of 
f«  Rochford,  with  whom  I  lived  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
"  friend  ;"  occur  almoll  in  every  alternate  page ;  delineate 
the  various  artifices  by  which  a  man  can  flatter  himfelf ; 
and  remind  us  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mallet,  who  contrived  a 
niche  for  David  Garrick  in  the  life  of  John  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Sir  John  tells  us,  in  his  preface, that  his  book  looks 
?'  lovely  in  his  oivn  eyes,  and  i*  dreffed  as  far  as  he  can  drefs 
"  any  thing  "  With  regard  to  the  iirlt  of  thefe  aflertions  we 
entertain  not  a  fingle  doubt ;  with  idpecl  to  the  fecond,  if 
it  be  true,  our  author  mufl  have  employed  iome  literary 
milliner  to  drels  his  former  volume,  for  the  composition  of 
this  is  the  moil  careleis,  incorredt,  and  defective,  that  we 
remember  ever  to  have  read.  A  few  examples  may  luffice : 

.Page  16,  "  The  itate  of  th<:  war  continued  as  undeter- 
"  minate  as  ever."  P.  26,  "  The  external  quality  of  an 
"  Englilh  monarch  is  hight,  but  of  his  minifters  moderation, 
<c  Gf  fpirit."  Qu.  How  comes  height  of  fpirit  to  be  an  ex- 
ternal quality ?  Is  not  this  turning  a  ki ng  'infide  out? 
P.  90,  "  There  lay  i  firing  of  iflanis  cailed  the  Sambaloes." 
P.  165,  "  The  body  of  King  William  wa.^  wafteJ.  his  legs 
44  fwelled,  and  his  voice,  like  that  of  a  grafshopper,  ivcakened 
"  l>y  an  aflhma."  Qu  Are  gralshcppers  iubject  to  alihmas  ? 
Ibid,  "  Followers  of  the  Scots  and  lrilh  nations."  It  mould 
be  Scf  ttifh  or  Scotch ;  Scots  is  a  fubftantive.  This  error 
runs  through  the  whole  book.  P.  184,  "  William  had  given 
"  a  /bake  to  the  victorious  and  glittering  Lewis,  which  could 
"  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  him  in  the  next  war  he  was  to  wage." 
In  p.  191  we  have  coxart-marfial  for  comt-martial.  Can  this 
be  a  typographical  error  ? 

The  following  reflection  is  abundantly  fimple :  p.  73,  " It 
"  is  the  mark  of  all  cunning  men  to  take  a  round- aloul  way 
"  inftead  of  the  firaight  road  to  their  objecl."  The  next  is 
more  queftionable  :  p.  164,  "  Kings  and  nations  fhould  con- 
"  fider  well  before  they  commit  wrongs"  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  commit  wrongs  without  confidering  at  all 
than  after  due  deliberation. 

Although  thefe  Memoirs  be  defective  as  a  whole,  they 
contain  ibme  bright  paflages,  and  many  ingenious  obferva- 
tions ;  and  we  hope  the  author  will  continue  to  enlighten 
the  world  by  his  lucubrations  and  dilcoveries,  notwithstand- 
ing its  incredulity  and  ingratitude. 
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Art.  II.  The  Fate  of  Sparta ;  or,  the  Rival  Kings :  a  Tra- 
gedy. As  it  is  afted  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane. 
By  Mrs.  Cowley.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitched.  Robinfons. 
London,  1788. 

'T'HERE  are  two  great  divifionsin  which  all  the  authors 
***  of  the  prefent  age  may  be  included,  men  of  letters,  and 
tradefmen  of  letters.  The  firft  clafs  is  to  the  fecond  as  the 
number  of  the  elect  to  the  reprobate;  which,  according  to 
the  moft  orthodox  divines,  is  as  one  to  a  thoufand.  Con- 
cerning the  former  divifion,  as  we  are  fb  feldom  folicited 
by  their  modefty,  it  is  unnecelTary  to  dilate  ;  but  as  we  are 
•eternally  dunned  by  the  impudence  and  importunity  of  the 
latter,  it  becomes  requifite  to  eftablifh  their  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  artifans,  and  to  point  out  the  reception  which  they 
ought  to  meet  with  from  an  impartial  public. 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  has  been  fb  favourable 
to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  has  been  detrimental,  and 
almoft  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  tafte.  All  mankind,  and 
ail  womenkind,  have  accefs  to  books ;  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
are  at  every  one's  command  ;  and  as  all  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  have  alfo  learned  to  write  (we  mean  from 
the  writi?ig-ma/ler),  they  are  apt  to  think  that  they  can  ar- 
range, compound,  and  decompound,  the  four-and-twenty 
letters  of  the  alphabet  a6  well  as  their  neighbours  or  fupe- 
riars.  When  an  inclination  to  this  trade  once  difcovers  it- 
felf,  the  foolifh  vanity  and  mercenary  fpirit  of  a  man's 
worft  enemies,  his  friends,  encourage  and  fupport  it;  in- 
duftry  is  fubftituted  for  ingenuity  ;  memory  fupplies  the 
want  of  invention ;  and  the  fuprerae  ignorance  of  book- 
fellers,  who  buy  literature  as  they  do  beef  and  mutton,  by 
the  pound  weight,  has  completed  the  degradation  of  one  of 
the  noblcft  of  arts  into  one  of  the  loweft  of  trades.  Hence 
the  typographical  manufacture  has  been  eftablimed,  which 
is  indeed  profitable  to  the  nation,  and  beneficial  to  govern- 
ment; but  which  is  little  more  refpectable  than  that  of 
•woollen  or  linen  cloth.  Literary  artifans,  who  arc  bred  to 
this  bu/inefs,  ought  therefore  to  rank  among  the  printers  of 
cotton,  the  compounders  of  geneva  and  cinnamon  waters, 
milliners,  mantua-makers,  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco. 

In  this  clafs  of  female  literary  artifans  Mrs.  Cowley  has 
frequently  diftinguifhed  and  expofed  herielf.    No  artificer 
in  pen  and  ink  has  brought  more  goods  to  the  market  in  a 
Ihorter  time  than  this  indubious  matron.    They  have  not 
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been  all  equally  well  received  by  the  public.  Two  of  her 
comedies  were  damned,  not  for  dulnels,  but  for  obfcenity 
and  indecency. 

But  though  damnation  blafts  the  hopes  of  men, 
Yet  damned  women  write  and  write  again ; 

of  which  the  tragedy  before  us  is  a  living  and  dying  in-  , 
ftance.    Ariftotle  and  his  commentators,  when  they  treat  on 
tragedy,  confider  feparately,  1.  the  fable  ;  2.  the  characters; 
3.  the  fentiments  ;  4.  the  diction. 

As  there  is  no  fable  or  plot  in  this  drama,  our  bufinels 
on  the  firft  article  will  be  fhort.  The  characters  indeed  are 
difcriminated  from  one  another,  but  they  arc  fuch  as  have 
been  common  on  the  ftage  for  two  hundred  years  paft. 
Leonid  as  is  one  of  thofe  heroes  lb  well  defcribed  by  Addilbn 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Diitreiled  Mother  : 

Long  hath  a  race  of  tyrants  fill'd  the  ftage, 
Who  roar  by  note  and  thro*  the  gamut  rage. 

* 

Cleombrotus  is  a  modern  milkfop  of  a  hulband,  fitter  to 
make  caudle  or  poftets  for  his  wife  when  (he  is  lying  in  than 
to  aft  a  part  in  a  tragedy.  Amphares  is  a  hacknied,  com- 
mon-place traitor  ;  and  Chelonice,  the  divine  Chelonice,  is 
only  difcovered  to  be  a  heroine  by  her  whining  and  her 
curfing. 

As  this  play  contains  no  fentiments  at  all,  we  mall  con- 
clude by  making  fome  remarks  on  the  diction. 

The  Fate  of  Sparta,  like  raoft  Englilh  tragedies,  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  weather,  and  the  rtate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  had  been  a  dreadful  tempeft,  which  fhook  the 
cryfial  walls  of  heaven  ;  lb  dreadful 

*  That  rolling  thunders. 
Hurrying  but  now  the  crooked  lightnings  on, 
Hat  I'd  nxitb  grand  horrors  the  devoted  night.* 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  the  "  crooked  lightnings 
"  hurry  on  the  rolling  thunders but  to  place  the  bold 
thunder  firlt  is  a  difcovery  in  electricity.  The  third  line  is 
lb  fublime  as  to  be  incomprehenhble. 

The  following  is  the  defcription  of  a  fiege  : 

'  The  battering  rams  already  rear  their  heads, 
Threatening  our  walls  with  fudden  dijfolution? 

Can  any  thing  be  more  congruous  to  a  Spartan  king  than  the 
Ipeech  of  Leonidas  ? 

«  How 
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*  How,  flave!  What,  murmur  at  my  will !  Difptrtc 
His  word  whofe  breath  annihilates  thy  race. 

I  doom  ye  life — rejoice !    I  bid  ye  die— . 
Sink  filent  to  your  graves  T 

The  ejaculation  of  Chelonice  is  extremely  moving  : 

*  This  is  a  night  of  deeds  ; 
Such  deeds  !  and  cannot  1?  Ob!  cannot  T — 

How  happily  does  me  exprefc  her  fleeplefs  nights  to  her 
hufband  : 

*  Thou  had  our  fleep;  our  balmy  reft  lies  tenterei 
On  the  Jharp  points  thou'ft  levell'd  at  our  hearts.* 

The  fame  lady,  when  defired  by  her  father  to  confent  to  the 
murder  of  her  hufband,  offers  up  the  following  pious  and 
dutiful  petition : 

*  O,  filial  goddefs,  teach  me  to  fubmitP 

.What  is  the  meaning  of  this  line? 

<  Six  yearly  funs  have  Belted  round  the  world.' 
The  prayer  of  Leonidas, 

*  Oh  !  time  comprefs  each  intermediate  hour 
Into  a  point,  that  1  may  leap  at  once 

Into  the  hour  of  triumph  or  defpair,* 

is  evidently  taken  from  the  roodeft  wifti  of  two  abfent  lovers 
sn  Martinus  Scviblerus : 

•   Ye  gods !  annihilate  but  fpace  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy  ! 

but,  like  all  imitations,  is  inferior  to  the  original. 

The  pathos  of  the  following  lines  needs  no  commentary; 

«  Infenfate  Hones !  burft  from  your  cement  ribs; 

Ye  bars,  ye  fints,  have  ye  ears  for  grief  ?'  ' 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  beauties  of  Mrs.  Cowley's  tragedy  • 
and  if  any  reader  wifhes  to  lee  them  at  full  length,  let  him 
perufe  the  original. 

But,  whatever  opinion  critics  or  the  public  may  entertain 
of  this  drama,  it  Hands  very  high  in  the  eftimation  of  its 
author.  In  the  dedication  to  her  brother-in-law,  John 
Cowley  the  manufa&urer,  me  exprenes  her  joy  and  rapture 
that  their  dear  children  will  wander  again  and  again  over  the 
delicious  pages  of  this  tragedy,  when  both  the  parents  are 
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dead  and  rotten !  When  a  French  writer  mewed  to  Voltaire 
a  letter  addreffed  to  pofterity,  that  celebrated  wit  replied, 
"  Sir,  this  letter  will  never  be  delivered  according  to  the 
"  direction."  Pofterity,  we  believe,  will  pay  the  fame  regard 
to  Mrs.  Cowley  that  me  has  paid  to  pofterity. 


Art. HI.   Ximenes;  aTragedy.  By Pcrohai StockdaU.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.    Faulder.   London,  1788. 

THIS  tragedy,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  was  de-> 
figned  for  the  ftage,  and  was  offered  to  the  manager  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre.  He,  however,  returned  it  to  the 
author  as  unfit  for  reprefentation  ;  nor  can  we,  on  this  ac- 
count, arraign  his  judgment.  Though  the  production  be- 
fore us  poffeffes  considerable  merit,  yet  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  pleafure  rather  in  the  cloiet  than  on  the  ftage.  The 
portrait  of  the  great  Ximenes  is  drawn  with  much  force  of 
lentiment,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  poetic  fire.  Yet  the  plot 
of  this  tragedy  is  of  too  rlmple  a  texture,  the  incidents  are 
too  few,  and  the  dialogue  is  too  much  protracted.  A  vein 
of  the  pureft  religion  runs  through  the  whole;  and  the 
oftentation  of  dignified  prieflcraft  is  very  juftly  and  forcibly 
condemned.  Yet  a  tragedy,  efpecially  if  intended  to  agree 
with  the  prefent  tafte,  is  not  a  proper  medium  for  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  religious  topics.  In  this  fpecies  of  composition 
the  great  truths  of  religion  and  morality  may  be  occafionalJy 
and  briefly  enforced  with  much  effect  and  advantage  ;  but, 
like  all  other  ornaments  which  are  intended  to  flrike  forci- 
bly, they  mould  be  brought  forward  with  a  frugal  hand. 

The  following  fcene,  in  which  Ximenes  paffes  Jentence 
on  the  inquifitor  for  having  imprifoned  Zaigri,  a  noble  and 
worthy  moor,  will  afford  a  jult  and  favourable  fpecimen  of 
the  author's  powers : 

«  Ximenes.    I  love  you  for  your  weaknef$j 
"  My  generous  friends !    It  flows  from  a  finefource.: 
But  I'm  even  deaf  to  Zaigri,  and  to  you  ; 
For  fve  now  nVd  n»y  juilice  on  a  rock  ; 
And  fhe's  impregnable.— No,  Torquemada, 
ThyJ*eart,  Iheath'd  with  impenetrable  Heel, 
Mine  has  not  force  enough  to  emulate. 
I  never  frail  inflidt  a  painful  death ; 
Til  hang  thee— on  a  ftatute ;  'twas  enacted 
In  the  hrft  year  of  the  Creator's  reign 
O'er  his  own  world  ;  when,  on  tjhcir  golden  lyres, 
The  minftrelfy  above  tun'd  dulcet  notes 
In  honour  of  this  nether  globe,  replete 
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With  fair  and  with  diverfified  exigence ; 

And  fung  that  all  was  good  ! — Th«  ftatute  fays 

That  every  tyrant  mould,  in  every  nation, 

Be  hunted  down.— Prime  minifter  of  Satan  I 

Thou  haft  burned  men,  becaufe  they  were  too  honeft 

Even  life  to  purchafe  with  hypocrify  ! 

Before  the  gates  of  this  infernal  dome, 

I'll  have  a  gallows  planted,  and  as  high 

As  Hainan's;  that  the  obferving  world  may  know, 

That,  in  fome  cafes,  though  I  feem  neglectful, 

Sooner  or  later  I  iliil  raife  the  man 

According  to  his  merits  ;  and  that  priefts, 

A  fubtle,  cringing,  yet  afpiring  race, 

Hell  in  their  hearts,  the  gofpel  on  their  tongues, 

May  dread  too  high  promotion! 

*  Torquemada.  Ximenes, 

Thou  ever  hall  inclined  to  mild  decifion ; 
Then,  on  my  knees,  let  me  implore  thy  mercy ! 

*  Ximenes.   Thou  haft  deferved  my  moft  alarming  terrors. 
Know,  that  1  would  not  take  the  guiltieft  life 

Without  procedure  of  fair  jurifprudence. 

Thy  office  gives  thee  an  unbounded  range; 

And  ihouldlt  thou  ftill  iupinely  be  allow'd 

To  prowl  at  pleafurc,  thou  might'ft  kill  fome  Zaigri. 

Then  hear  my  ultimate,  decifive  fentence; 

And,  by  the  God  of  equity  and  mercy, 

It  lhall  be  executed.  Torquemada, 

You  lhall  be  fent,  well  guarded,  to  Madrid, 

To  drag  exiftence  there  in  clofe  confinement 

During 'the  fad  remainder  of  your  days; 

Far  from  all  friends,  all  focial  intercourfe ; 

Your  fole  companions,  in  an  old  ftate  prifon, 

Its  death-like  filence,  its  tremendous  gloom. 

Wafte  not  an  hour  of  your  perpetual  durance  ; 

But  ftrive,  by  fervent  prayer,  ievercft  penance, 

To  make  atonement  for  a  barbarous  life. 

*  Torquemada,  ( on  his  knees.)  Yet  let  me  fupplicate  thy  lenity ! 

*  Ximenes.    I  will  not  hear  a  word ;  for  Tm  humane ! 
Guards,  bear  your  pi ifoner  ofF. 

*  Torqumada.  Oh  !  I've  been  wrong ! 

And  rigour  merits  rigour  1  [Exit  Torquemada. 

'  Ximer.es.    Now,  my  Zaigri, 
If  yet  a  while  I  live,  Til  give  my  orders 
That  the  dr>rk  fludes,  the  haviour  of  this  place,  * 
Shall  have  a  fmiling  mctamorphofis. 
J've  banifn'd,  with  the  talifman  of  juftice, 
The  Necromancer,  that  for  years  hath  ruled  it. 
The  fable  genii  here,  from  Pluto's  empire, 
Too  long  have  wreath'd  their  melancholy  cyprefs. 
But  rather,  by  my  more  indulgent. magic. 
It  (hall  difplay  the  Jane  of  Cytherea. 
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Not  that  I  mean,  with  unbecoming  licenfe, 
To  give  a  fanction  to  illicit  love ; 
But  that  our  future  Zaigris,  L  eonoras* 
Shall  here  prepare  their  hymeneal  wreaths, 
Wreaths  of  .perpetual  bloom,  perpetual  fragrance,. 
And  llrew  the  floor  with  rofes. — Fare  thou  well, 
My  friend  !  my  feelings  tell  me,  that  to  die, 
Achieving  good,  foftens  the  king  of  terrors  I 
I'll  at  Granada  try  to  find  fome  reft ; 
For  flagging  nature  aflts  it.— Come,  Alonzo  t 
My  aid  in  life,  in  death  my  confolation ! 
—Zaigri,  this  heart  is  not  yet  cold  ;  it  breathes 
An  ardent  wim  for  thee ! 

'  Zaigri.   The  confeioufnefs 
That  I  poflefs  thy  friendship  will  infpire  me 
With  new  ambition  to  deferve  it  more. 
Farewell.  [Ximenes  retires: 

'  Zaigri,  ( alone.)  I  have  thy  wim  in  ftrong  remembrance  f 
But  I  mould  like  to  aft  from  full  conviftion, 
When  mov'd  by  matters  of  eternal  moment. 
And  when  I  view  thee,  with  infirmities 
Prefs'd  down  to  earth,  my  fympathetic  heart 
Sinks  too,  beneath  a  load  of  gratitude; 
Nor  can  prefume,  on  themes  howe'er  important* 
To  trouble  thee  with  farther  argument. 
What  mind  can  cavil  at  the  Chriftian  practice  t 
But  on  fome  themes  of  holy  fpeculation 
I  have  my  doubts.    Til  go  to  good  Alvarez, 
The  hermit  of  the  dale.    I'm  fure  hell  folve  them  i 
Or  not  inveigle  me  with  fophiftry. 
Betray 'd  in  youth  (before  we  learn  fufpicion) 
By  a  perfidious  world,  his  mining  talents 
He  long  hath  bury'd  in  a  devious  wild, 
^dorn'd  with  nature's  rich,  fantaftic  fcenes  ? 
I'll  not  lofe  time ;  for  I'm  impel  I'd  by  love  ! 
All-conqu'ring  power  \  did  not  thy  int'reft  now 
Promote  fuperior  duty,  I  mould  fear 
That  o'er  it  thou  wouldft  claim  defpotic  fway,. 
And  prove  victorious !    Thou  art  heaven  below  ! 
And  hence  'tis  thine,  ev'n  in  religious  minds, 
To  rival,  to  *»/-rivaI,  heaven  above!'  [Exit, 

This  tragedy  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Thurlow,  in  that  manly 
and  liberal  manner  which  is  honourable  to  him  and  reputable 
to  the  author. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Friend  of  Youth.  TranJIated  from  the  French 
of  At.  Berquin.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Ornamented  with 
Frontifpieccs,    121110.  5s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1788. 

/CRITICS  have  frequent  caufe  to  remark  that  the  title  of 
^  a  book  has  little  connection  with  its  contents.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  The  Friend  of  Youth  ibunds  well,  and  pro- 
duces an  expectation  of  iomcthing  inftru£tive  or  entertain- 
ing, peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youtli.  Accord- 
ingly the  firft  piece  in  this  multifarious  collection  is  the  ftory 
of  one  Jack  Whifler,  intended  as  a  pidture  of  a  rambling, 
unfettled  difpotltion  ;  and  the  fecond  an  inve&ive  againft 
flattery.  But  what  is  the  third?  verily,  no  other  than  a 
lippogrammatic  epiftle,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  fen- 
tences  of  which  end  all  in  one  letter!  Now,  what  inftruc- 
tion  this  can  afford,  either  to  youth  or  age,  we  are  unable 
to  difcover. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  patch.  Unus  et  alter  afuitar  pannus. 
The  editor  might  with  great  propriety  have  taken  for  a 
motto,  ««  Motley's  your  only  wear for  it  is  impoflible  to 
difcover  in  theie  volumes  any  thing  like  deiign,  or  any  ge- 
neral idea,  ferving  as  a  chain  of  connexion  to  hold  the  parts 
together.  Some  of  the  papers  are  amufing,  and  the  in- 
itrucYion  they  convey  is  clothed  in  the  drefs  of  novelty; 

.  while  others,  neither  in  plan  nor  execution,  excel  the  ordi- 
nary furniture  of  a  fixpenny  magazine.  Thofe  entitled 
««  The  Peaiant  his  Country's  Bencfaclor "  The  Syftem 
of  the  World  "  The  lncreaie  of  Family ;"—  and  «  The 
Honeft  Farmer ;"  are  far  iuperior  to  the  rell ;  indeed,  are 
the  only  ones  from  which  any  thing  friendly  to  youth  can  be 
gathered.    The  teft  is  a  fort  of  weeping  comedy,  heavily 

-  coniirudted  as  to  incident  and  c  ha  rafter,  but  containing 
much  animated  dialogue,  and  many  noble  fentiments.  The 
following  fcene,  between  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  his  wife, 
and  two  of  their  children,  may  ferve  as  a  ipecimen  01 
M.  Bcrquin's  dramatic  powers  : 

«  Mr.  Parks.  You  fee,  Thorowgood,  we  (hall  have  full  time  to  talk 
together ;  but  firlt,  I  ihouid  be  glad  to  fee  all  your  family.  Where  are 
your  children  ? 

«  Thorowgood.  All  at  work ;  my  fons  in  the  field,  and  my  daugh- 
ters in  the  garden,  flut  will  you  come  and  look  at  your  corn- 
fields ? 

*  Mr.  Parks.  Not  now ;  in  the  evening,  when  the  Jreat  of  the  day 
is  over. 

«  Thorowgood.  They  look  finely ;  there  is  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
pounds  if  there  be  a  (lulling. 

I  «  Mr. 
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•  *  Mr.  Parks.  Well,  fo  much  the  better.  (He  looks  rounJtbe  room.) 
But  what  docs  all  this  mean  ?  One  would  imagine  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  have  an  auction  here.  Why  all  this  linen  and  furniture  piled  up 
in  this  manner  ?  ,  . 

€  Thorowgood.    It  is  becaufe  we  expected  your  coming,  Sir. 

*  Mr.  Parks.    And  what  then  ? 

4  Thorowgood.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  we  (hould  not  be  able 
to  pay  our  rent;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  give  you  up  what  we  have, 
and  you  fee  it  collected  here.  With  the  fale  of  our  furniture,  clothes, 
and  corn,  we  mean  to  pay  you  as  far  as  we  can.  Whatever  may  , 
be  deficient,  we  will  endeavour  to  earn  by  our  labour,  till  we  have 
paid  to  a  farthing.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  at  prefent  be  fatisned  with 
this  on  account,  and  have  a  little  patience  for  the  reft. 

'  Martha.    As  you  have  always  been  fo  indulgent  to  us— and,  in  * 
*  deed,  it  is  not  by  any  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  in  this  diftreis. 

•  Tberonvgood.  You  know  as  well  as  myfelf,  Sir,  that  I  .had  drained 
the  maHhes  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  pafture,  and  they  were  in  a 
thriving  way.  All  the  money  that  we  had  remaining  laft  year  we  laid  out 
in  cattle,  in  order  to  fatten  them  for  fale.  Twenty  head  of  good  cattle 
was  a  little  fortune  which  promifed  fair  to  pay  our  rent  by  fending  a 
few  of  them  off  to  market.  A  drought  came  on  ;  there  was  fcarcely 
a  blade  of  grafs  in  my  fields.  I  fed  my  cattle  with  the  ftraw  of  my 
bed,  the  thatch  of  my  barn,  and  fometimes  with  the  vegetables  that 
were  for  my  family's  ufe.  When  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  1  could 
find  no  purchaser,  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  fodder.  A  murrain  got 
amongft  them,  and  I  loft  them  all ;  I  owe  nothing,  however,  to  any 
body  but  to  you,  Sir.  Come  and  look  at  your  grounds ;  you  will  fee 
whether  I  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them ;  you  will  fee  if  my  own 
labour,  with  that  of  my  wife  and  children,  may  not  enable  me  one  day 
to  pay  all  my  debts :  I  can,  however,  give  you  no  other  fecurity  than 
my  own  word ;  but,  as  I  have  always  been  punctual  till  now  in  my  en- 
gagements with  you,  I  (hould  hope  that  you  would  have  fome  reliance 
on  my  promife. 

*  Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  my  friends,  I  do  know  you.  Why  (hould  I 
not  be  content  with  the  promife  of  fuch  honeft  worthy  people  a*  you 
are? 

'  Thorowgood,  I  give  you  thanks,  Sir ;  your  kind  words  are  ftill 
more  pleating  than  your  goodnefs  itfelf.  How  feldom  will  a  creditor 
give  the  character  of  an  honeft  man  to  the  debtor  by  whom  he  has 
loft! 

•  Mr.  Parks.  How  feldom  alfd  does  it  happen,  my  friend  Thorow- 
good,  that  a  creditor  can  with  truth  fay  that  the  debtor,  by  whom  he 
has  fuffered,  is  worthy  of  that  appellation ! 

SCENE  VIIL 

Mr.  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha. 

(Jenny,  carrying  with  both  bands  a  large  cage  with  chickens,  and  Lucy 
<with  a  bofket  of  eggs  in  one  hand,  au4  holding  up  with  her  other  the 
corners  of  her  apron,  in  which  are  fome  handfJs  of  halfpence.) 
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Jenny  fits  doox  the  e*ge  at  the  feet  tfMr.  Parks,  and  Lucy  her  lafiet 
aJ/o  i  fbt  then  takes  ThorowgoodV  bat,  and  pouring  into  it  the  money 
that  Jbe  has  in  her  apron,  prefents  it  to  Mr.  Parks.) 

*  Lucy.  Here,  Sir,  here  is  all  that  we  have;  oor  chickens,  our 
eggs,  and  our  money ;  we  have  nothing  elfe  in  the  world,  have  we 
Jenny  ? 

*  Jenny.    No,  indeed,  Sir,  nothing  more. 

«  Tborowgood,  ( loeking  at  the  bat  over  Mr.  ParksV  Jboulder.)  What, 
fo  much  money !  How  came  you  by  it  ? 

«  Lucy.  With  my  filter's  chickens,  my  eggs  and  flowers,  which  my 
mother  fold  for  us  in  town. 

*  Jenny.  Thefe  were  our  firft  fa vi ngs,  as  a  beginning  towards  our 
fupport;  but  we  part  with  all  freely  for  your  fake, 

'  Lucy.   That  we  do,  with  all  our  hearts. 

*  Tborowgood,  ( with  joy.)  And  I  receive  it  with  all  my  heart; 
No  money  ever  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure !  Come,  Sir,  this  is  fo 
much  paid.  (To  bis  children.)  How  happy  I  am,  my  dear  girls,  to  fee 
that  you  have  the  fame  fentiments  with  your  father  f 

«  Martha.  What,  then,  is  it  from  your  own  fuggeftions  alone  that 
you  have  done  this  ? 

«  Jenny.  As  my  father  Jumfelf  is  not  able  to  pay,  k  is  bat  right  to 
help  him  all  in  our  power. 

*  Mr.  Parks.  Oh,  Thorowgood !  what  exquifite  happinefs  you 
muft  feel  nnder  your  afflictions  !  The  tcndernels  of  your  children  is 
more  than  a  compenfation  for  all  your  lofles.  (To  Jenny  and  Lug.) 
No,  fnv  dear  girls,  I  will  not  ilrip  you  of  your  lirft  riches.  Take 
back  what  you  have  ft)  nobly  offered  me.  I  have  no  accounts  to  fettle 
but  with  your  father. 

'  Tborowgood.  Give  them  their  own  way  j  they  feel  no  concern 
in  parting  with  thefe  things. 

'  Mr.  Parks.  And  do  you  feel  none  at  feeing  them  lofe  their  little 
fortune? 

4  Thorowgood.  How,  Sir?  there  is  nothing  more  natural  and 
pleafing  than  to  receive  affillance  from  our  children.  Were  I  as  rich  as 
a  king,  all  my  pofleflions  (hould  be  theirs ;  when»l  have  nothing,  what- 
ever they  pofiefs  is  mine.  (To  his  children.)  Won't  you  be  always  glad 
So  pay  for  us? 

'  J""yr>  (pr*(Png  loth  fa  hands.)    Ah,  father !  can  you  doubt  it  ? 

*  Lucy.  I  wilh  we  had  a  hundred  times  more,  we  would  give  it  alt 
with,  the  fame  pleafure. 

*  Thorowgood*   You  hear  what  they  fay,  Sir. 

*  Mr. Parks.  And  I  would  not  receive  it  were  it  a  thoufand  times 
more  conuderable.  (To  Lucy.)  Here,  my  dear  good  little  girl,  take 
back  your  treafure,  pray  do.  ( He  attempts  to  pour  the  money  into  Lucy  V 
apron ;  fhe  declines  it  \  at  length,  after  many  entreaties,  fhe  pretends  to 
yield,  and  takes  the  bat,  but  places  it  on  the  table,  beftde  the  reft  of  the 
effeds,  and fays  to  him,  as  fhe  retires,)  you  will  find  it  there  with  the 
other  things. 

Mr.  Parh,  (turning  towards  btr.)   What  are  you  about !  hold, 
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•  Lucy.   I  wilKnbt  even  li.'cn  to  you.  Come,  Jenny.   (Both  go  off 

Jkifpingttni  dancing,  y 

In  this  collection  are  two  other  dramas,  **  The  Siege  of 
Golchefter,"  and  "  Charles  the  Second  of  which  we  can- 
not fpeak  fo  favourably.  Writings  which  have  the  moft 
remote  tendency  to  iihfettle  the  truth  of  hiftory,  are  alto- 
gether improper  for  the  perufal  of  youth,  The  annals  of 
England  furnim  the  plots  of  thele  pieces;  but  the  author 
has  fo  decoloured  and  diftqrted  every  character  and  facl:  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognife  any  likenefs.  This  consideration 
too  almoft  annihilates  their  merit,  confidered  as  dramatic 
compofitions,  either  for  the  theatre  pr  the  clofet ;  for  recent 
and  notorious  occurrences  will  never  coalefce  with  hftitiou* 
additions,  fo  as  to  form  one  harmonious  and  interefting 
whole.  The  feigned  circumftances,  without  power  of  their 
own  to  create  intereft,  will  always  weaken  the  efTedt  of 
thole  which  are  known  to  be  true.  The  ftory  muft  be  dark, 
and  the  fcene  of  it  diftant,  on  which  the  hand  of  fiction  caa 
be  fuccefsfully  employed. 


Art.  V.  The  Ohferver :  being  a  Colic  ft  im  of  mbral,  literary^ 
and  familiar  Ejfays,  VsrL  iK  8vo,  3s.  6d.  boards.  Dilly. 
London,  1788. 

TX7"E  have,  in  a  very  late  number  of  our  Review,  pre- 
*  *  fented  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  three  former 
volumes  of  this  work ;  and,  in  the  prefent,  we  find  the  fame 
plan  purfued,  and  the  fame  or  fimilar  fubjecls  flatted,  which 
the  author  intends  ft  ill  farther  to  extend  to  two  additional 
volumes  before  he  doles  his  work.  Though  we  prefented 
to  our  readers  fome  extracts  from  the  preceding  volumes, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  hitherto  pe- 
rufed  the  work  may  wifh  that  we  would  enable  them  to 
judge  for  themfclves  how  far  the  fpirit  and  arauiement  of 
the  Oblerver  are  preferved  in  this  additional  ftep  of  its  pro- 
grefs.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  without  in- 
truding upon  fuch  per fons  as  are  not  exactly  in  ,the  predica-*- 
ment  we  have  defcribed.  In  our  Review  for  February  la  ft 
our  ipecimens  were  or  the  ferious  kind,  and  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  inform  our  readers  how  far  Mr. Cumberland  excelled 
in  the  humorous  and  fatirical.  We  fhall  therefore  render 
our  account  of  the  Oblerver  more  complete  by  extracting, 
upon  the  prefent  occafion,  a  letter  from  the  work,  which 
belongs  to  the  lighter  caft  of  compofition  : 
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•  To  the  OBSERVER, 

*     •  5  I  R, 

*  I  am  a  man  who  fays  a  great  many  good  things  myfelf,  and  hear 
many  good  things  faid  by  others ;  for  I  frequent  clubs  and  coffee" 
rooms  in  all  parts  ol  the  town,  attend  the  pleadings  in  Wertminiter- 
Hall,  am  remarkably  fond  of  the  company  of  men  of  genius,  and 
never  mifs  a  dinner  at  the  Manfion-Houfe  upon  my  Lord  May  or  V 
Day. 

*  I  am  in  the  habit  of  committing  to  paper  every  thing  of  this  fort, 
whether  it  is  of  my  own  faying,  or  any  other  perfon's,  when  I  am 
convinced  1  myfelf  mould  have  faid  it  if  he  had  not.  Thefe  I  call 
jny  confeientious  witticifms,  and  give  them  a  leaf  in  my  common- 
place-book to  themfelves. 

*  I  have  the  pleafure  to  tell  you  that  my  collection  is  now  become 
not  only  confiderable  in  bulk,  but  (that  I  may  fpeak  humbly  of  its 
merit)  I  will  alfo  fay,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  good,  and  far  more 
creditable  to  any  gentleman's  character,  than  the  books  which  have 
been  published  about  a  certain  great  wit  lately  deceafed,  whofe  me- 
mory has  been  fo  completely  differed  by  the  operators  at  Stationer's- 
Hall.  { 

*  Though  I  have  as  much  refpect  for  pofterity  as  any  man  can  en- 
tertain for  perfons  he  is  not  acquainted  with,  ftiU  I  cannot  anderftand 
how  a  pott-obit  of  this  fort  can  profit  me  in  my  life,  unlefs  I  could 
make  it  over  to  fome  purchafer  upon  beneficial  conditions.  Now,  as 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  have  done  many  famous  aflions 
without  having  once  uttered  a  real  good  thing,  as  it  is  called,  I 
fhould  think  my  collection  might  be  an  acceptable  purchafe  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  this  defcription;  and  fuch  an  one  fhould  have  it  a  bargain, 
as  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  a  finifliing  to  his  character,  which 
I  can  beft  compare  to  a  coat  of  Adams's  plafter  on  a  well-boiit 
houfe. 

*  For  my  own  part,  being  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  haberdafher 
of  fmall  wares,  and  having  fcarcely  rambled  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  bills  of  mortality  fince  I  was  out  of  my  apprenticefhip,  I  have 
not  the  preemption  to  think  the  anecdotes  of  my  own  life  impor- 
tant enough  for  pofthumous  publication  j  neither  do  I  fuppofe  my 
writings  (though  pretty  numerous,  as  my  books  will  teftify,  and 
many  great  names  Handing  amongft  them,  which  it  is  probable  I 
fhall  never  crofs  out)  will  be  thought  fo  interefting  to  the  public  as 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  lively  memoirs  of  a  Bellamy  and 
a  Baddeley,  who  furnifli  fo  many  agreeable  records  of  many  noble 
families,  and  are  the  folace  of  more  than  half  the  toilettes  in  town 
and  country* 

«  But  to  come  more  dofely  to  the  chief  purport  of  this  letter.— It 
•was  about  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  croffed  upon  you  in  the  Poultry,  near 
the  fliop-door  of  your  worthy  bookfeller.  I  could  not  help  giving  a 
glance  at  your  looks  j  and  roethoaght  there  was  a  morbid  fafiownefs 
in  your  complexion,  and  a  fickly  languor  in  your  eye,  that  indicated 
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fpeedy  di  Ablution.   I  watched  you  for  fome  time,  and,  as  you  turned 
into  the  mop,  remarked  the  total  want  of  energy  in  your  ftep.  I 
know  whom  I  am  faying  this  to,  and  therefore  am  not  afraid  of 
Harding  you  by  my  obfervations  *  but  if  you  actually  perceive  thofe 
threatening  fymptoms  which  I  took  notice  of,  it  may  probably  be 
your  wilh  to  lay  in  fome  ftore  for  a  journey  you  are  foon  to  take. 
You  have  always  been  a  friend  and  cuftomer  to  me,  and  there  i» 
nobody  I  ihall  more  readily  ferve  than  yourfelf.   I  have  long  noticed 
with  regret  the  very  little  favour  you  receive  from  your  contempo- 
raries, and  (hall  gladly  contribute  to  your  kinder  reception  from 
pofterity.    Now,  I  flatter  myfelf,  if  you  adopt  my  collection,  you 
will  at  leaft  be  celebrated  for  your  fayings,  whatever  may  become  of 
your  writings. 

•  As  for  your  private  hiftory,  if  I  may  guefs  from  certain  events 
which  have  been  reported  to  me,  you  may,  with  a  little  allowable 
embellifhment,  make  up  a  decent  life  of  it.  It  was  with  great  plea- 
fure  I  heard  t'other  day  that  you  was  ftabbed  by  a  monk  in  Portugal, 
broke  your  limbs  in  Spain,  and  was  poifoned  with  a  fallad  at  Paris ; 
thefe,  with  your  adventures  at  fea,  your  fufferings  at  Bayonne,  and 
the  treatment  you  received  from  your  employers  on  your  return,  will 
be  amufing  anecdotes  ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  you  have  not 
amafled  any  very  great  fortune  by  the  plunder  of  the  public,  your 
narrative  will  be  read  without  raifing  any  envy  in  the  reader,  which 
will  be  fo  much  in  your  favour.  Still  your  chief  dependence  muft 
reft  upon  the  collection  I  lhall  fupply  you  with ;  and  when  the  world 
comes  to  underftand  how  many  excellent  things  you  faid,  and  how 
much  more  wit  you  had  than  any  of  your  contemporaries  gave  you 
credit  for,  they  will  begin  to  think  you  had  not  fair  play  whilft  you 
was  alive;  and  who  knows  but  they  may  take  it  in  mind  to  raife  a 
monument  to  you  by  fubfeription  amongft  other  merry  fellows  of 
your  day  ? 

'  I  am  yours, 

•  H.  B.* 

«  I  defire  my  correfpondent  will  accept  this  fliort  but  ferious  an- 
fwer:  If  I  am  fo  near  the  end  of  life  as  he  fuppofes,  it  will  behove 
me  to  wind  it  up  in  another  manner  from  what  he  fuggefts  ;  I  there- 
fore lhall  not  treat  with  my  friend  the  haberdalher  for  his  fmall 
wares/ 

We  have  already  fufficiently  proved  ourfelves  not  to  be 
niggards  of  the  praife  to  which  we  think  this  collection 
of  efTays  entitled.  Confcious  of  our  integrity  upon  thii 
head,  we  ihall  continue  to  be  equally  free  in  our  ani- 
madverlions  upon  fuch  points,  as  appear  to  us  unworthy  of 
the  general  tenor  of  the  work,  and  unworthy  of  the  author. 
We  will  accordingly  acknowledge  rhat  we  were  not  parti- 
cularly pleafed  with  thofe  papers  in  the  volume  which  relate 
tp  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  and  which  are  intended  as 
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an  anfwer  to  the  obje&ions  which  have  lately  been  ftartf4 
by  Mr,  David  Levi,  a  learned  Jew.  It  k  no  doubt  agreeable 
to  the  profelTors  of  our  holy  religion  that  its  defence  ihould 
forne times  be  undertaken  by  the  laity,  though  we  do  not 
lay  the  ftreis  upon  this  circumftance  that  has  fbmetimes, 
been  done ;  fince,  for  thofe  people  who  will  queftion  the  fin- 
cerity  of  a  Lardner  and  a  Clarke^  we  are  not  anxious  to 
make  a  particular  provifion.    It  has  indeed  generally  hap- 
pened that  thofe  laymen  who  have  written  upon  this  fuhje& 
Jave  rather  difplaved  their  ignorance  and  want  of  maftery 
in  the  caufe  than  done  any  extraordinary  fervice  to  religion. 
We  might  have  imagined  that  this  objection  would  not 
have  applied  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  ion  of  a  bifhop,  and 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  eccle-r 
iiaftical  and  theological  iubjecls.    But,  after  reading  his  par 
j>ers,  we  do  not  feel  ourielves  difpofed  to  make  any  exception 
in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Cumberland  reafons  like  a  man  who  had  lived  in  a 
defert ;  who  had  not  been  ufed  to  hear  his  fubjecl  canvafled 
and  examined;  and  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  flrong 
and  the  weak  fides  of  his  argument.    Of  this  ern>r  take 
the  following  example  :  Mr.  Levi  has  bellowed  considerable 
effort  upon  a  contraft  between  the  divine  million  of  Chrift 
and  that  of  Moles;  and,  among  other  circumilances,  re- 
marks, that  «*  God's  fpeaking  with  Mofes  face  to  face  in 
«*  the  prefence  of  fix  hundred  thou  find  men,  befides  women 
«'  and  children,,  as  mentioned  in  Exodus  xix.  9.  was  fuch 
"  an  eiTential  proof  of  the  divine  miffion  of  Mofes  as  i§ 
**  wanting  on  the  part  ofjefus."    Jn  reply  to  this  objection 
Mr.  Cumberland  adduces  the  circumtlance  when  Jeius  was 
baptized,  'a;.-;!  the  heaven's  were  opened  unto  him,  and  there 
was  a  voice  faying  **  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  w  hom  1  am 
«*  well  pleafed."    But  the  hillorians  do  not  intimate,  though 
indeed  they  do  not  deny,  that  this  miracle  was  ieen  by  the 
multitude,  and  not  by  John  the  Baptift  only.    Mr.  Cum- 
berland is  flill  more  unfortunate  in  his  fecond  inilance, 
which  is  taken  from  the  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  of 
which  the  fpe&ators  were  Peter,  James,  and  John.  We 
fuppoie  he  would  have  it  underftood  that  three  fb  refpedU 
able  witneffes  outweigh  fix  hundred  thoufand  men,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  when  taken  from  the  obftinate  and 
unbelieving  Jews.    Religious  controverfy,  at  any  rate,  is 
improper  to  he  introduced  into  a  work  where  the  reader  ex* 
pedis  very  different  entertainment. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  obferve  that  the  prefent 
volume  of  the  Obferver  is  iomewhat  interior  to  thofe  which 
have  preceded  it.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  author's 
having  given  us  feveral  fets  of  papers  upon  particular  fub- 
jecis.  We  have  no1  quarrel  with  the  five  papers  upon  the 
tfory  of  Ned  Drowfy ;  we  are  greatly  amuled  and  informed 
by  the  ieven  papers  upon  the  comic  poets  of  Greece ;  but,  if 
the  author  had  any  refpeel  for  our  recommendation,  we 
would  advife  him  to  make  no  addition  to  the  five  papers 
upon  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity.  Upon  the  whole,  thefe 
three  lets  form  too  large  a  drawback  upon  the  variety  eflen- 
tiai  to  a  work  of  this  fort.  We  fay  not  this  todifcourage  its 
amiable  author;  and  we  had  rather  that  he  would  continue 
it  in  his  own  way  than  that  he  mould  interrupt  the  feries  of 
So  agreeable  a  performance. 


Art.  VI.  A  Review  cf  the  principal  Charges  againjl  Warren 
HaftingSy  Efq.  late  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  8vo.  2s.6d. 
ftitched.   Stockdale,   London,  1708, 

*TpHIS  Review  exhibits,  what  we  feldom  meet  with  in 
*  perufing  the  numerous  pamphlets  which  every  day  ap- 
pear, much  found  reafoning,  as  well  as  eloquence.  The 
Kaftcrn  Governor  feems  to  have  met  with  a  congenial  fpirit 
in  his  defender,  who  unites  elegance  with  argument,  the 
force  of  reafon  with  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  The 
writer  examines  the  moft  considerable  charges  brought 
againft  Mr.  Haflings.  The  affair  of  Cheit  Sing,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  princefles  of  Oude,  the  contracts  and  laiaries, 
and  the  charge  refpecling  prefents.  In  all  thele  tranfaclions 
he  maintains,  upon  very  folid  grounds,  that  the  governor- 
general  a&ed  with  propriety  and  wifdom,  confidering  the 
iituation  in  which  he  flood  ;  that  no  wanton  adh  of  tyranny 
appear,  no  fpirit  of  peculation  is  difcernible  j  that,  on 
the  contrary,  his.  adminiitration  exhibits,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
discernment,  an  activity,  an  energy,  which  could  proceed 
only  from  abilities  of  the  higheft  order,  accompanied  with 
a  difmterefledncfs  rarely  to  be  found  either  in  the  Weft  or 
Eaft.  As  a  proof  of  this  he  alledges  his  Indian  popularity. 
No  inflance  occurs,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  where  a  tyrant 
and  peculator  was  efleemed  and  revered  by  the  millions  he. 
bad  robbed  and  oppretfed. 
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Having  gone  through  the  principal  charges  againft  Mr. 
Haftings  he  Ays, 

•  The  other  charges  are  To  infignificant  }n  themfelves,  or  founded 
on  fuch  grofs  niifreprefentations,  that  they  would  not  aiFeft  an  ob- 
fcurc  individual,  much  lefs  a  public  character.  They  are  merely 
added  to  fwell  the  catalogue  of  accufations,  as  if  the  boldnefs  of  ca- 
lumny could  enfure  its  fuccefs,  and  a  multiplicity  of  charges  were  an 
accumulation  of  crimes.1 

After  having  confidered  the  particular  charges  of  delin- 
quency brought  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  the  reviewer  enume- 
rates the  variety  of  circumftances  which  ought  to  be 
maturely  weighed  before  a  proper  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  his  merits  or  demerits.  He  fays,  "  ill.  In  order  to  efti- 
"  mate  aright  the  merits  or  defe&s  of  any^adminiftration, 
"  we  ought  to  conhder  the  fcene  of  its  operations,  and  the 
"  character  of  the  people  that  are  governed.  2dly,  We 
"  ought  not  only  to  conlider  the  original  and  eternal  forms 
4<  of  government  eftablifhed  by  nature  in  the  regions  of 
"  Aria,  but  to  examine  the  particular  map  of  India,  and 
"  contemplate  the  character  of  the  native  princes,  nabobs, 
**  foubahs,  and  rajahs,  with  whom  hfe  had  to  acl.  3dly.  We 
*'  are  to  confider  the  ibvereign  power,  whofe  minifter  he  is, 
.**  and  whofe  perfon  he  represents.  4thly.  We  ought  to 
"  attend  to  the  eftablimed  maxims  of  authority  confirmed  by 
"  former  precedents." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  acute 
writer  through  this  wide  field  of  fpeculation ;  we  can  only 
ty>  in  general,  that,  on  all  thefe  iubjeds,  he  difplays  much 
iblid  argument,  and  great  political  difcernment,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  employs  his  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  the  juitification  of  Mr.  Haftings. 

He  next  takes  notice  of  the  improper  diftribution  of  re- 
wards and  puniftiments  which  took  place  in  confequence  of 
our  late  unfuccefsful  war ;  and,  laftly,  animadverts  on  the  ob^ 
vious  motives  which  influence  the  proiecutors  of  the  gover, 
nor-general  of  India.  From  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  we 
mall  give  a  fhort  extract  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  the  writer  : 

*  If  fuccefs,  in  any  degree,  attends  the  defigns  of  the  accufers  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  the  voice  of  Britain  henceforth  to  her  fons  is,  "  Xjo 
and  ferve  your  country;  but  if  you  tranfgrefs  the  line  of  official 
orders,  though  compelled  by  neceflityj  you  do  fo  at  the  rifle  of  your 
fortune,  your  honour,  and  your  life  ;  if  you  acl  with  proper  prudence 
againft  the  interefts  of  the  empire,  and  bring  calamity,  and  difgrace 
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upon  your  country,  you  have  only  to  court  oppofitjon,  and  coalefce 
with  your  enemies,  and  you  will  find  a  party  zealous  and  devoted  to 
fupport  you  ;  you  may  obtain  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  for  your  fervicef,  anc  you  may  read  your  hi  ft  ory  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mob  by  the  light  of  bonfires  and  illuminations.  But  if, 
after  exerting  all  your  eff  rts  in  the  caufe  of  your  country,  you  return- 
covered  with  laurels,  and  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  if  you  prefcrve  a 
loyal  attachment  to  your  fovereign,  you  may  expert  the  thunders  of 
parliamentary  vengeance ;  you  will  certainly  be  impeached,  and  pro- 
bably be  undone." 

*  No  government  can  exift  ort'fuch  maxims  of  policy.  An  admi- 
niftration,  fo  unprincipled  and  improvident  as  to  make  it  an  object 
to  reward  its  enemies  and  punilh  its  friends,  contains  within  itfelf 
the  principles  of  deftruction.  Such  a  mafs  of  incoherent  and  difcor. 
dant  materials  muft  foon  be  diflblvcd. 

«  The  principles  f  rom  which  men  act  in  public  life  ftamp  merit  or 
demerit  on  their  actions.  If  we  can  trace  their  conduct  to  difap- 
pointed  ambition,  perfonal  refentment,  or  envy  of  fuperior  worth, 
no  pretenfions  to  philanthropy  or  patriotifm  will  vindicate  their  cha- 
racter in  the  view  of  an  impartial  public. 

*'  The  honourable  men  who  firft  confpired  againfi  the  governor  of 
India  have  happily  furnifhed  a  key  to  their  own  character.  Disap- 
pointed of  empire  in  the  Eaft,  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated 
bill,  they  meditated  revenge;  and,  as  their  ambitious  projects  had 
been  ilrongly  refilled  by  the  Eait* India  Company,  they  fixed  upon 
their  favourite  fervant,  whqm  they  had  formerly  accufed,  as  an  object 
of  perfecution  and  impeachment.  Will  it  add  to  the  credit  of  any 
faction  that  they  have  forfeited  the  approbation  and  the  confidence 
of  their  country  ?  Will  it  ferve  as  a  recommendation  to  any  caufe 
that  the  arch-accufer  of  Mr.  Haftings  was  the  apologift  of  Powel  and 
Bembridge  ?  Or  will  it  add  to  the  credibility  of  his  prefent  charges 
that,  after  having  accufed  Lord  North  of  crimes  that  could  only  be 
expiated  on  the  public  fcaffoU,  and  drawn  up  articles  of  impeachment 
againtt  him,  he  now  employs  that  very  hand  to  crown  him  with 
laurels  which  was  formerly  armed  for  his  deftruction  ?  Does  the  ad- 
dition of  the  name  of  a  celebrated  general  to  the  committee  of  im- 
peachment reflect  any  lullre  on  their  caufe  ?  A  general  who,  in 
June  1777,  according  to  his  own  itatement,  "  gave  a  war-feaft  to 
the  Indians,  according  to  their  own  cuftom;"  that  is,  authorifed 
their  horrid  ceremony  of  drinking  human  blood  out  of  the  fkulls  of 
their  enemies ,  who  gave  them  his  fanction  to  mangle  the  bodies  of 
the  flain,  and  take  the  fcalps  of  the  dead ;  who,  in  a  proclamation 
written  by  himfelf,  talks  of  "  giving  a  ftretch  to  the  Indian  forces; 
of  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  Hate  ;  of  the  mefTengers  of  wrath, 
of  devallation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  ;'*  and  who, 
after  this  pompous  prologue  of  tragic  ferocity,  known  only  to  the 
moft  favage  of  the  American  tribes,  iigned  the  fatal  and  ignominious 
convention  at  Saratoga,  which  drew  £  ranee  and  Spain  to  the  afTiil- 
anceoi  America,  and  deprived  us  of  one  half  of  our  empire. 

«  The 
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*  The  motives  from  which  this  impeachment  originated  are  farther 
iiluft rated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  execution. 
As  it  began,  (o  it  has  been  conducted,  with  that  violent  animofiry 
and  vindictive  ff  irit  which  fecks  to  blaft  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual ;  not  by  that  cool  fenfe  of  juftice  and  equity  which  is  folicitous 
only  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Inftead  of  fair  and 
candid  reafoning,  his  accufers  have  had  recourfe  to  fatire,  ridicule, 
and  buffoonery ;  and  have  loaded  with  invectives  and  reproaches, 
unworthy  at  all  times  to  be  heard  in  the  Britifli  fenate,  and  fit  only 
to  be  applied  to  the  mod  atrocious  criminal  after  conviction,  a  per* 
iorage  pronounced  innocent  by  the  law  till  he  is  found  guilty,  and 
placed  in  a  fuuation  which,  from  its  eminence  alone,  entitled  him  to 
refpeti.  and  veneration.  This  is  a  language  which  truth  difclaims ; 
thefc  are  weapons  which  virtue  difowns.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  flroke  of  juftice  and  the  itab  of  an  affaffin.* 

Our  paying  more  attention  to  this  publication  than  we 
ufually  do  to  mere  temporary  productions  of  the  kind,  is. 
owing  to  our  opinion  of  its  fuperior  merit. 


Art,  VII.  The  New  Peerage;  or,  our  Eyes  may  deceive  us: 
a  Comedy*  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury- 
Lane.  Written  hy  Mijs  Harriet  Lee.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitched, 
Robinfons.   London,  1787. 

THIS  comedy  is  the  production  of  the  younger  fitter  of 
Mifs  Sophia  Lee,  author  of  the  Chapter  ot  Accidents 
and  the  Recefs ;  and  was  introduced  into  public,  like  the 
performances  of  that  lady,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  She* 
ridan  and  Mr.  Tickel.  The  ladies  are  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Lee,  an  actor  of  fome  reputation,  and  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  refpecl- 
ab!e  boardmg-fchool  in  the  city  of  Bath,  The  author  of 
the  New  Peerage  had  already  prefented  the  public  with  a 
novel  in  live  volumes  entitled  "  The  Errors  of  Innocence," 
which  has  been  favourably  mentioned  by  the  critics.  But, 
notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  and  the  popularity  of  her 
patrons,  the  New  Peerage  was  coldly  received  upon  the 
itage  ;  and  its  fate  is  laid  to  have  been  the  iburce  of  fome 
mortification  and  difcouragement  to  thefe  ingenious  fillers. 

The  ftory  upon  which  the  drama  is  founded  is  of  a  flight 
texture,  and  confifls  in  the  circumitance  of  two  friends,  tka 
cue  a  citizca  and  the  other  a  peer,  juft  ^turned  from  the 
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continent,  exchanging  their  refpe&ive  names*  in  order  to 
favour  the  addrefles  ot  the  citizen  to  a  lady  of  quality.  The 
confufion  that  arifes  from  the  unfuitable  behaviour  of  Lord 
Melville,  one  of  the  heroes,  at  the  houfe  of  old  Vandercrab, 
a  mere  .wine  in  Lombard -Street,  is  imagined  with  fpirit* 


Charlotte  at  the  introduction  of  young  Vandercrab  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  *whom  /he  had  before  feen  as  a 
bourgeois,  and  her  triumph  over  the  fubfequent  confufion 
of  herMovei,  are  not  ltfe  happy. 


fmiations,  in  General  Burgoyne's  fafhionable  comedy  of  the 
Heirefs.  In  both  of  them  there  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance 
and  ton  attended  upon  the  ftage  by  her  guardian,  and  ad- 
dreiied  by  a  gentleman  of  inferior  rank.  In  both  of  them 
there  is  a  rich  citizen,  vvhofe  family  confifts  of  an  ill-natured 
old  heirefs,  and  an  amiable  female  companion,  who  is  the 
butt  ot  her  caprices  and  ill  ulage.  The  refemblance  is  even 
carried  fo  tar  as  fof  the  unfortunate  young  lady  to  exprefc 
the  teelingand  fenfibility  of  her  mind  in  a  fbng.  For  an 
author  to  borrow  in  any  confiderable  degree  from  a  preced- 
ing author,  always  impreffes  an  unfavourable  ienfation  upon 
the  audience.  For  an  author  to  borrow  from  a  recent  work, 
which  happens  at  that  time  to  poffefs  great  eclat  and  cele- 
brity, not  only  argues  a  very  ill  policy,  but  a  want  of  energy, 
dignity,  and  independence  in  the  mind,  which  is  induced  by 
fuch  a  circumllance  to  imitation. 

If  we  examine  the  performance  before  us  under  the  head 
of  character,  its  pretentions  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  emi- 
nent ;  and  it  particularly  finks  in  companion  with  the  co- 
medy of  General  Burgoyne.  Mils  Vandercrab  is  a  portrait 
extremely  feeble  and  iniipid,  if  we  contrail  her  with  Mils 
AHcrip,  the  affected  and  imperious  city  heirefs  in  the  co- 
medy of  that  name.  In  like  manner,  Sir  Clement  Flint, 
the  guardian  in  General  Burgoyne's  comedy,  is  no  ill  por- 
trait of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  milanthrope ;  while  Sir 
John  Lovelace,  his  counterpart  in  the  New  Peerage,  is  the 
molt  abfurd,  outrageous,  and  unnatural  attempt  at  comic 
dilcrimination  we  ever  remember  to  have  feen.  It  may  at 
the  lame  time  be  acknowledged  that  the  fprightlinefs  of 
Lady  Charlotte  is  not  ill  fuftained ;  and  that  Mr.  Vander- 
crab is  at  lealt  equal  to  the  bell  characters  in  the  mob  of 
Comedies, 
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If  again  we  examine  Mifs  Lee's  comedy  under  the  head 
of  nature  and  probability,  it  is.not  unlikely  that  we  may  be 
looking  for  fomething  which  was  by  no  means  uppermoft 
in  the  author's  thoughts.  The  inattention  of  Mifs  Lee  in 
this  refpeel  is  particularly  obvious  in  every  thing  that  relates 
to  her  virtuofb,  Sir  John  Lovelace.  We  defy  the  reader  of 
the  molt  fertile  imagination  to  conceive  that  fuch  a  dialogue 
as  the  following  could  ever  have  pafled  : 

*  Vandercrab.    Sir  John,  your  fcrvant ;  you  look  gaily. 

«  Sir  John,  My  dear  friend — the  greateft  curiofity  has  come  acrofc 
me  this  morning. 

♦  V and.  ( dryly,)  Yes — and  acrofs  me  too,  Sir  John, 

•  Sir  John.  The  moft  invaluable  antique. 

•  Vand.  Mine  is  an  antique  too;  but  not  quite  invaluable,  \ 
confefs. 

-  Sir  John.  And  if  you  can  oblige  me  with  a  hundred  pieces  to 
complete  the  purchafe  of  this  rarity.*— 

It  is  alfo  true  that  the  New  Peerage  cannot  boaft  of  great 
merit  tinder  the  head  of  morality  and  fentiment.  It  is  poifi- 
lle  Mifs  Lee  had  been  informed  that  fentimental  comedy 
was  out  of  fafhion ;  and  me  has  of  confequence  made  all 
her  characters  as  hard-hearted  as  Anthropophagi.  Thus 
Mifs  Harley  appears  to  be  imprefled  with  no  gratitude  to- 
wards old  Vandercrab,  who  had  conferred  upon  her  the 
greateft  obligations;  and  thus  Charles,  after  having  trifled 
through  the  whole  play  with  the  feelings  of  his  father,  is 
brought  off  at  laft  with  the  lameft  and  moft  impotent  apo- 
logy that  can  poifibly  be  imagined. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  the  imperfections  of  the 
comedy,  we  mall,  in  juftice  to  Mifs  Lee,  extract,  as  a  fpe- 
ciraen,  that  which  appears  to  us  the  belt-written  fcene  in 
the  performance.  A  lervant  having  entered  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte and  Mifs  Harley,  and  announced  young  Vandercrab, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Lord  Melville,  Lady  Charlotte 
exclaims, 

*  Lrdy  Charlotte.  Oh  the  dear  creature  !  how  kind  of  him  to  come 
at  the  very  moment. 

«  Mjs  Harley.    How  ! 

•  Lady  Charlotte.    When  pride  and  refentment  will  render  me  fa 
delight'ully  perv  erfe ! 

*  Mijs  Harley,    My  life  for  it,  he  is  come  to  tell  — 

«  Lady  Charlotte.  What  I'm  refolved  not  to  hear ;  retire  then,  my 
dear  Sophi.,,  for  a  few  moments ;  it  is  now  my  turn  to  fineffe;  and 
if  I  don't  revenge  my  own  caufe,  never  tru4t  a  woman's  wit  again. 
(Exit  Miji  Harley.)  '  Yes,  yes  ;  here  he  comes,  with  fentiment  and 
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explanation  in  every  line  of  his  face.  Now  for  a  fauey  air,  and  that 
eflence  of  coquetry,  a  fong.  (Snatches  her  guitar  off  the  table •,  and 
jirikes  the  chords  ) 

*  Charles,  tittering, 

"  The  trembling  firings  to  touch  her  fingers  crowd, 
"  And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kifs  aloud ; 
"  Small  art  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  fo  ; 
*«  Touch 'd  by  her  hand — who  would  not  tremble  too." 

'  lady  Charlotte.  Moft  apropos  !  O  !  what  a  delightful  age  was 
that  when  love  wasithe  univerfal  theme;  when  wits,  poets,  and  even 
flatefmen,  thought  no  other  worthy  their  pens ;  and  the  difpofition 
of  a  patch,  or  the  colour  of  a  knot,  gave  birch  to  more  fonnets  than 
the  whole  fchool  of  Parnaffus  affords  us  in  a  century  now  ?  It  was 
the  golden  age  for  women. 

4  Charles,  Rather  the  iron  one,  Madam ;  when  gallantry  was  the 
tame  fubftitutc  for  paffion,  and  conceits  were  multiplied  like  Egyp- 
tian emblems,  till  the  goddefs  was  forgotten  in  the  whimfical  deco- 
rations of  her  ihrine. 

*  Lady  Charlotte.    And  yet,  do  you  know,  you  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  Goth,  had  you  lived  in  thofedays?    1  declare,  I. 
do  not  believe  you  have  faid  a  civil  thing  to  me  thefe  four-and-twenty 
hoars. 

'  Charles,  (ajide.)  How  (hall  I  begin  ?  Every  moment,  while  it 
increafes  the  neceffity  of  explaining  myfelf,  leflens  the  power.— Yet, 
thofe  encouraging  fmiles ! 

*  lady  Charlotte.  Well !  Heavens  !  how  flupid  you  are  \  Do  not 
you  fee  I  am  waiting  to  be  flattered  ? 

«  Charles.    Flattered  !— firft  telKme  how  ? 

1  lady  Charlotte,  Umph  !— let  me  fee!— Why  no— it  fhall  not  be 
upon  my  perfon  neither.— No—  pofitively  not  upon  my  perfon;  I 
think  that  tolerable  enough  myfelf. — What,  you  don't  ?  (He  looks 
fafionately  at  her.)  No,  I  fee  by  your  manner  you  do  not.— Well, 
let  that  pafs  then.  It  mail  be  upon  my  prudence,  my  difcretion,  my 
humility ,  if  you  pleafe,  and  all  thofe  fober  virtues  which  your  fober 
face  is  juft  now  preparing  a  panegyric  upon. 

•  Charles.   Your  virtues  and  your  faults  have  equal  charms  for  me. 

•  Lady  Charlotte.    Bravo  \ 

'  Charles,    Your  perfon  is  enchanting ;  your  manner  irrefiftible. 
'  Lady  Charlotte.    Braviffimo  ! 

•  Charles.  But — Oh,  Lady  Charlotte  f 

«  Lady  Charlotte,  Heavens !  did  ever  orator  make  fo  flat  a  conclu- 
fion  r  Why,  my  Lord,  has  your  infpiration  totally  failed  you  of  a 
Uden?  ♦ 

*  Charles.  On  the  contrary,  it  becomes  but  too  powerful.  Silence 
is  the  trueft  proof  of  love. 

« Lady  Charlotte.  Is  it  ?  Why  then  never  woman  was  in  love  yet, 
1  am  fore, 

«  Charles. 
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*  Chariot.  In  fhort,  Madam,  I  came  to  communicate  a  fecret  tb 
important  » 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  A  fecret !  better' and  better.  Come,  come, 
communicate  it  then  direclly— but  ma/  I  whifper  it  to  all  my  ac- 
quaintance f 

«  Charles.  Once  imparted  to  you,  it  will  no  longer  remain  a  fecret 
to  any  one. 

«  Lady  Charlotte.    No  j  that  I  will  engage. 

*  Charles,    On  my  knees,  then 

*  Lad,  Charlotte.  Oh  I  it  muft  be  told  on  your  knees,  muff  it* 
Nay  then,  I  would  not  give  a  bouquet  for  it ;  for  I  have  had  fo  man/ 
important  fecrets  told  me  by  gentlemen  upon  their  knees,  and  all  of* 
them  fo  lamentably  alike — 

«  Charles.  Lady  Charlotte,  this  cutting  levity  at  a  time  when  my 
heart  

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Come,  come,  my  Lord,  you  muft  pofirively 
part  with  that  frown ;  it  has  too  much  of  the  Englifhman  in  it— it 
has,  upon  my  word.  Englifhman  !  nay,  I  protell  you  are  grown  as 
gloomy  as  a  Dutch  burgomafter. 

«  Charles.    Madam  ! 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  And  that  tone  too  !  fo  barbaroufly  hnpaflioned! 
—Take  care,  my  Lord,  take  care, !  You  are  returning  to  Charles 
again. 

*  Charles.  I  am  returned  to  Charles  again.  Madam,  the  humble 
Charles.— But  it  is  perfectly  right— it  is  extremely  well  —I  have  had 
the  pleafure  of  proving  myfelf  a  moll  egregious  coxcomb. 

*  slady  Charlotte.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

«  Charles.  Enjoy  your  triumph,  Madam  ;  but  if  you  are  only  vain 
of  wounding  hearts,  it  will  rarely  be  repeated;  fmce  the  fops  by  whop 
you  are  generally  furrounded  have  none  to  lofe. 

'  Lady  Charlotte.  Really  then,  I  think  a  chapeau  a  mighty  pretty 
fttbfiitute;  and  if  your's,  my  Lord,  occupied  its  place  under  your 
arm,  inftead  of  fawing  the  air  like  a  truncheon-  i  ■ 

«  Charles.  Nothing  now  remains,  Madam,  but  to  bid  you  an 
tverlafturg  adieu. 

«  Uidy  Charlotte^  (aftde.)  That  mull  not  be  either.— Now  for  a 
little  female  artifice  to  recall  him. 

«  Charles.  And  mould  you  (which,  however,  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  hope  for)  ever  again  difplay  thofe  graces  1  once  found  fo  formid- 
able, ever  attempt  to  allure  me  by  thofe  fmiles-— 

*  Isady  Charlotte,  (pulling  her  glove.)    This  teazing  f 

«  Charles.    Yet  you  mould  find  my  refolutions  fo  unalterable— 
4  Lady  Charlotte,    Do  pray,  my  Lord,  pull  off  my  glove  for  roe. 
(He  hefitaies ;  at  lafi  pulls  it  off,  falls  on  his  knees,  and  kijfes  her  hand 
in  a  tranffort.)    Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  ha !  So  much  for  your  unalterakU 
refolutions! 

«  Charles.  Exquifite  trifler !— You  were  born  to  break  them.  But 
tell  me,  can  the  moll  earned  felicitation,  the  tendered  entreaty,  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  be  fchous  f 

«  Lady 
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*  Lady  Charlotte.  Hum  !— tendered  J — and  earned  \ — Why,  yes  I 
think  I  can  be  ferious— nay,  I  am  convinced  I  can,  provided  yoa  are 
not  unreafonable  in  your  time. 

«  Charles.  A  very  little  will  fiuffice  to  give  you  the  hiflory  of  my 
heart ;  the  irapreffion  you  made  on  it  at  Paris  1  think  I  need  not  now 
repeat. 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Really,  my  Lord,  I  think  not  either ;  fince,  if 
five  hundred  repetitions  are  not  enough— 

«  Charles.    I  faw  you  furrounded  with  loves  and  graces. 

*  Lady  Charhtte.  French  ones,  then,  I  fwcar;  for  I  was  in  a  circle 
of  powdered  petit s  maitres  and  rouged  coquettes. 

*  Charles.    Is  this  your  promife,  Lady  Charlotte  ? 

'  Lady  Charlotte.    Why  lud,  what  would  you  have  now  ? 

*  Charles.  By  heaven,  Madam,  you  have  not  been  ferious  for  a 
moment ! 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Well,  and  did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  be  unreafon- 
able in  your  time  ?— and  apropos — of  time — I  have  fuch  a  head! 

«  Charles.    Going,  Madam  ? 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Thirteen  engagements  deep,  my  Lord !  I  fliall 
be  ruined  if  I  lofe  a  moment  j  and  as  to  the  iecrer,  why  you  ma/ 
perhaps  tell  it  if  we  meet  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening— or  if  not--- 

tomorrow — or  next  day— or  next  fummer— or  if  it's  never  told  why, 

I  fuppofe  it's  of  no  great  confequence. 

*  Charles.   Perverie  and  ungrateful !  to  you  it  plainly  is  of  none 


my 

nefs,  and  myfelf  the  pain  of  feeing  the  woman  I  moft  love  as  incapa- 
ble of  a  generous  as  of  a  tender  fentiment.  [Exit. 

*  Lady  Charlotte,  ( to  Mifs  Harley,  who  enters.)    Ha !  ha  I  hal 
poor  Charles !  Now  have  I  fo  unreafonable  a  flock  of  good  nature 
that,  though  he  has  plotted  mod  unfuccefsfully  upon  my  vanity  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  punifh  his  further/  3 

Upon  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  of  the 
New  Peerage  that  it  is  confiderably  fuperior  to  the  majority* 
of  thofe  comedies  which  have  been  exhibited  within  the  lait 
ten  years.  The  language  is  at  all  times  ealy  and  flowing, 
fall  of  fpirit  and  vivacity ;  and  the  ityle  i*  every  whe  «t 
correct,  polifhed,  and  claflical. 


Art. 
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Akt.  VIII.  the  Pdrian  Chronicle;  or9  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Arundelian  Marbles :  with  a  Differ tation  concerning  its  Au- 
thenticity.  8vo.  5$.   Walter,    London,  1788. 

AN  attention  fo  regulate  chronology  is  one  of  the  lateft 
ftudies  among  rehned  nations.  When  tribes  firft  emerge 
from  barbarifm,  all  their  views  are  directed  to  the  future ; 
pall  tranfa&ions  are  regarded  as  of  little  ccnfequence ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  not  felt  till  the  time  when  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired. The  genealogies  of  diftinguifhed  and  illuftrious  fa- 
milies have  been,  among  all  nations,  the  firft  fteps  towards 
afcertaining  the  date  of  pail  events.  We  find  this  employed 
by  Homer,  though  he  is  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any 
of  his  heroes,  except  the  royal  family  of  Troy,  beyond  the 
fourth  generation.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  the  oldeft  profe 
writer  of  Greece,  added  nothing  to  this  ftudy  ;  and  even 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftory,  who  lived  about  half  a 
century  afterwards,  gives  us  little  information  concerning 
the  chronofogy  of  ancient  times.  He  wrote  four  hundred 
and  fourty-four  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  feems  to 
have  related  a^ll  rhe  memorable  occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Lydians,  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks, 
within  the  coaipafs  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  But 
he  is  irregular  and  defultory,  and  feems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  chronological  order  or  precifion.  He  never  attempts 
more  than  a  vague  and  general  computation  of  time  by  the 
ages  of  men.  Thus  he  informs  us  that  the  Heraclidae  po£ 
fefled  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred 
and  five  years,  during  twenty-two  generations  of  men.  He 
mentions  the  argonautic  expedition,  and  the  Trojan  war, 
but  never  attempt*  to  afcertain  the  time  of  thefe  events  by 
referring  them  to  any  known  and  determined  era.  The 
more  accurate  Thucydides  records  the  tranfaftions  of  every 
fummer  and  winter  in  a  regular  feries ;  and  generally 
reckons  backward  from  the  year  in  which  the  Peloponnefian 
war  was  concluded.  This  imperfect  ftate  of  ancient  chro- 
nology is  well  delcribed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marfhan: 
"  Sane  hiftoricum  fcribendi  genus  longc  vetuftius  eft,  quara 
"  chronologicum.  Prifcis  hiftoricis  nuda  fuit  rerum  gefh* 
"  rum  narratio;  nec  certis  temporum  intervallis  diftincla; 
«  nec  a  termino  fixo  dedu£ta.  In  hac  clafTe  cenfendi  fun 
€<  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  et  qui  perierunt  re- 
*c  liqui,  quorum  fcripta,  antequam  nata  efTet  ars  chrono- 
«  logica,  prodierunt.  Hi  licet  Olympiorum  aliquando  obiter 
"  meminerint,  tetnetericam  tamen  Olympiadum  computa- 
"  tionem  non  agnofcunt." 
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In  the(age  of  Socrates*  Hippias  the  Elean  published  a.ca* 
talogue  of  the  .victors  at  the  Olympian  games.    This  catar 
Jogue,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  was  written  late,  that  is,  three 
hundred  and  ieventy-fix  years  after  thefirft  olympiad;  and> 
what  is  worfe,  he  affirms  that  it  had  no  char  after  for  accu- 
racy.   Ephorus,  the  difciple  of  liberates,  in  his  chronolo- 
gical hiftory  of  Greece,  from  the  reign  of  the  Heraclidx  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  ot  Philip  of  Macedon,  com- 
puted by  generations  only ;  and  even  the  famous  Arundel 
Marbles,  compofed  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander* 
make  no  mention  of  olympiads,  but  reckon  backwards  by 
years  from  the  time  prefent.   The  date  of  the  chronicle1 
inferibed  on  thefe  marbles  coincides  with  the  twenty^firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  fplendid  age 
of  literature  and  philofophy  in  Egypt,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  Lycophron,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus, 
Manetho,  and  the  feventy  interpreters.    The  Parian  Chro- 
nicle was  purchafed  in  Greece,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  in  1624  was  fent  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  collect  relics  of  antiquity  in  the 
Eaft.    The  fame  of  thefe  marbles  has  much  exceeded  their 
value  ;  they  are  proved,  in  fome  inftances,  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  moft  authentic  historical  accounts  ;  they  are  never 
mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  many 
other  modern  chronologers,  pay  no  regard  to  them. 

Beiides  thefe  objections  to  their  accuracy  and  correctnefSj 
the  author  of  the  diflertation  before  us  attacks  their  authenr 
ticity,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  that  they  were  forged  in  the 
laft  century.  After  having  tranlcribed  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Engliih,  he  attempts  to  prove, 
1.  That  the  characters  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal  marks 
of  antiquity.  2.  That  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for 
a  long  time  after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient 
Greece.  3.  That  this  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
any  writer  of  antiquity.  4.  That  fome  of  the  facts  are 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date.  5.  That  Parachronifms 
appear  in  fome  of  the  epochas.  6.  That  the  hiftory  of  the 
Marbles  is  obfeure  and  unfatisfactory. 
,  The  letters  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  have  no  appearance  of 
antiquity,  except  n  and  z,  the  form  ot  which  difcovers  af- 
fectation and  artifice.  Indeed  the  antiquity  of  an  inicriptiou 
can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  letters ;  be- 
caufe  the  moft  ancient  characters  may  be  as  eafily  counter- 
'feited  as  thofe  which  now  compofe  our  prefent  alphabets. 

Emg.  Rsv.  Vol.  XI.  April  1788.  S  Ther* 
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TBerrCarC  ifeveral  Archaifms  indeed  in  this  Chronicle ;  but 
fhefe  are  marks  of  irnpofture  rather  than  of  antiquity.  The 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  was  not  a  barbarous  age,  but 
an  age  in  which  the  Greek  language  W3S  fpokeaand  written 
in  its  utmoft  purity  and  elegance, 

The  filence  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Pariah  Chro- 
nicle is  a  ftrong  argument  aguinft  its  authenticity.  Ajtolio- 
dbrus,  an  Athenian,  the  diiciple  of  Ariftarchus  the  gram- 
marian, and  Panactius  the  philofophcr,  wrote  a  genealogical 
and  hiftorical  work  on  the  early  ages  of  Greece ;  bet,  though 
icompofed  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  it  does  not  contain  the  fmallcft  traces 
of  a  fyftematical  chronology.   It  is  remarkable  too  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  A.  Gellius,  Lucian,  and  many  othet 
writers  of  antiquity ;  while  the  Parian  Chronicle,  which 
comprehends  a  more  extenfive  period,  is  entirely  unnotictd. 
It  contains,  however,  fuch  wonderful  difcoveries  in  ancient 
iiiftory,  that,  if  it  had  exifted  two  hundred  and  fixty-four 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  it  mutt  have  excited  a  general 
attention,  and  been  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  Writers  of 
fucceeding  times.    But  we  do  not  find,  in  any  author  of 
antiquity,  either  poet  or  hiftorian,  geographer  orchrono- 
loger,  my thologift  or  fcholiaft,  the  molt  diuant  allufion  to  the 
Farian  Chronicle. 

At  laft,  after  k  had  exifted  above  eighteen  hundred  years, 
without  being  either  named,  or  cited,  or  known,  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  and  brought  to  Europe  in  triumph  ;  it  is 
quoted  and  applauded  by  critics  and  commentators;  andde- 
pofited  in  the  bofbm  of  our  alma  mater  as  a  treafury  of  art- 
,  cient  chronology. 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  feem  to 
have  been  taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date.  Of  this  our 
author  produces  many  inftances,  and  lbme  of  them  lb  pal- 
pable as  to  fix  the  indubitable  marks  of  imitation.  The 
parallel  paffages  which  he  has  collected  exhibit  fuch  a  fiwir- 
larity  of  facts  and  dates,  of  thought  and  expreflion,  as  could 
riot  refult  from  chance ;  and  plainly  fhew  that  the  chrono- 
logy  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  has  been  collected,  by  fome 
modern  writer,  from  the  hiilorical  records  of  antiquity. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Diflcrtation  our  author  endeavours 
to  inveftigate  the  time  when  the  Parian  Chronicle  was 
forged.  The  lixtecnth  century,  and  the  prior  part  of  tfcfc 
ieventeenth,  produced  a  multitude  of  grammarians,  critic^ 
and  commentators,  deeply  veiled  iu  Grecian  literature,  ana 

amply 
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amply  qualified  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chronological 
fyftem  as  that  of  the  Anmdelian  Marbles. 

Above  all,  the  icience  of  chronology  was  particularly 
ftudied  and  investigated  about  that  time:  "  Nunc  fervet 
"  chronologia,"  fays  Scaliger  in  the  year  1605,  "  omnes 
"  hoc  ferrum  excalfaciunt."  Caufabon  treats  thofe  perfons  « 
with  contempt  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  that  department  of  learning 
after  therevival  of  letters.  Innumerable  fyftems  of  chro- 
nology had  been  publiftied  before  the  year  1625  5  ^rom  which 
it  was  eafy  to  extract  a  feries  of  memorable  events,  and  give 
the  compilation  a  Grecian  drefs. 

"  The  avidity,"  fays  our  author,  "  with  which  all  relics 
"  of  antiquity  were  then  collected,  and  the  high  price  at 
"  which  they  were  purchafed,  were  fufficient  inducements  to 
"  any  one,  whole  avarice  or  whofe  neceflity  was  ltronger 
4t  than  his  integrity,  to  engrave  his  labours  on  marble,  and 
"  tranfmit  them  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious  emporium  for 
"  fuch  rarities." 

Many  refpettable  writers  have  defprTed  the  authority  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle ;  but  the  author  of  this  difTertation 
is  the  fir  ft  who  has  called  in  queftion  its  authenticity.  Even 
on  the  fuppolition  that  it  was  engraved  in  the  age  ot  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  it  deierves  little  or  no  credit,  as  it  fettles  dates 
and  eras  which  the  moft  enlightened  authors  of  Greece,  at  a 
previous  period,  confidered  as  uncertain,  and  whofe  au- 
thority, or  even  exiftence,  no  fubfequent  hiliorian  or  chro- 
nologer  has  ever  deigned  to  mention.  The  precilc  period 
ot  the  forgery  we  reckon  ftill  apocryphal  and  uncertain; 
The  film  of  fifty  guineas,  which  Peirefc  gave  to  the  fuppofed 
fabricator,  was  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  expenfive 
work. 

However  the  commonly-received  fyftem  of  ancient  chro- 
nology may  fufTer  by  this  difcovery,  we  cannot  help  giving 
our  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  ingenuity  acutenefs,  and  learn- 
ing of  our  author.  The  reader  who,  on  opening  this  vo- 
lume, expects  only  to  find  a  difcuffion  of  fome  dry  points  of 
antiquity,  will  find  himfelf  agreeably  disappointed  when  he 
is  introduced  into  the  field  of  general  hiltory  and  enlarged 
erudition.  On  fubfequent  occations  we  hope  our  author  will 
apply  his  learning  and  his  talents  tofubjedteof  greater  intereft 
and  more  univerfal  utility. 


'  £  2  '  Art. 
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Art.  IX.    Slavery :  a  Poem.  By  Hannah  Mori.    4to.  rs^ 
Cadell.    Loudon,  1788.  ♦ 

THIS  is  a  very  elegant  and  fentimental  poem.  The  na- 
tional enthutiaim  to  emancipate  the  Haves  in  our  Weft- 
India  iflands  has  called  forth  the  talents-  of  our  ingenious 
authorefs,  who"pkads  the  caule  of  the  unfortunate  negroes 
with  fervour  and  feeling.  The  attachment  of  the  lower 
order  of  females  to  the  dark  part  of  the  human  fpecies, 
arifing  no  doubt  from  the  companion  and  the  kindnefs  of 
their  natures,  is  well  known  to  every  observer ;  and  it  is  de- 
lightful to  mark,  from  ibme  late  inftances,  that  the  negroes 
are  favourites  of  the  ladies  as  well  as  of  their  maids. 

The  following  appeal  to  our  feelings  is  poetical  and 
ipirited : 

«  Fcriffi  uV  illiberal  thought  which  would  debafe 
The  native  genius  of  the  fable  race  f  » 
Peritti  the  proud  philofophy  which  fought 
To  rob  them  of  the  powVs  of  equal  thought  I 
Does  then  th*  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  cafual  colour  of  a  (kin  ? 
Does  matter  govern  fpirit  ?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join1d  ? 

'  No  :  they  have  heads  co  think,  and  hearts  to  feel, 
Arid  fouls  to  act,  with  firm  oW erring  zeal; 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  deiires. 
Love  ftrong  as  death,  and  aclive  patriot  fires ; 
AM  the  rude  energy,  the  fervid  ffame, 
Of  high-foul'd  paifion,  and  ingenuous  (hame  : 
Strong  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  fhoot 
Prom  the  wild  vigour  of  a  favage  rooc. 

'  Nor  weak  their  fenfe  of  honour's  proud  control ; 
For  pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  foul ; 

A  fenfe  of  worth,  a  confciencc  of  defert,  \ 

A  high,  unbroken  haughtinds  of  heart; 

That  fclf-fame  iruff  which  eift  proud  empires  fway'd, 

Of  which  the  conquerors  of  th'  world  were  made. 

Capricious  fate  of  man  !  that  very  pride 

In  Afric  fcourg'd,  in  Rome  was  deify *d.* 

But,  although  the  poetry  of  thefc  lines  is  animated  and 
elegant,  the  ientiments  are  extremely  queltionable.  That 
there  is  fuch  an  original  and  radical  difference  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites  as  to  form  a  diftinct  fyecies,  is  re- 
vealed to  u<  in  fcripture,  and  confirmed  by  philolbphy  and" 
hiftory.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  Jkin"  faith  the 
prophet,  ««  or  the  leopard  his  /pots  T  intimating  that  the 
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fable  ikin  of  the  negro  is  not  an  accidental  or  adventitious 
cmcumftance,  but  an  eflential  and  primary  part  of  his  na- 
ture, like  "  the  fpots  of  the  leopard."  independent  of  ana- 
tomical difcoveries,  Which  eftabHm  a  phyfical  diftinclion 
between  the  fable  and  white  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  our 
own  obfervation  allures  us  that  black  is  a  colour  which  na- 
ture abhors;  the  eye  Parties  and  (hrinks  from  it  when  it  is 
firft  prefented  ;  nothing  inanimate  wears  this  horrid  gloom ; 
and,  in  the  living  world,  a  black  Ikin  is  peculiar  to  animals 
of  the  moft  odious  and  loathlbme  kind  *.  'This  dark  colour 
of  the  countenance  cannot  be  the  effec\  of  climate.  The 
black  and  white  Ethiopians  are  leparated  by  very  narrow 
boundaries. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  there  has  never  been  a  civilifed 
nation  of  negroes,  and  that  no  very  enlightened  individual 
ever  arofe  among  that  clafs  of  men.  It  is  a  queftion  in  Ame-. 
rica,  which  remains  yet  to  be  foived,  whether  it  be  jpoflibJe 
for  a  negro  to  comprehend  the  demonstrations  in  Euclid's 
Elements  ?  Thefe  facts  are  fo  ftrong  and  convincing  as  not 
to  admit  of  an  anfwer.  There  is  one,  however,  which  per* 
haps  is  ftill  more  (hiking.  •  In  Africa  the  fagacious  elephant 
defpifesand  infults  the  negroes  as  animals  of  an  inferior  clafs, 
while  in  Alia  he  is  tamed' by  the  inhabitants,  and  trained  to 
domeftic  ufes. 

But  although  we  look  upon  the  fable  African  as  an  inferior 
fpecies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  we 
deteft  the  cruelty  and  oppreflion  which  they  have  fometimes 
experienced  from  their  ievere  and  unrelenting  matters.  There 
is  a  very  important  view  of  this  fubjedt  which  we  are  fur- 
priied  that  none  of  the  numerous  declaimers  againft  flavery 
have  ever  mentioned,  the  tendency  which  the  command  over 
ilaves  has  to  form  and  cherifh  habits  of  infolence,  cruelty, 
faftidioufnefs,  and  capriciouinefs  in  their  haughty  lords. 
Robufl,  peevifh,  and  ill-tempered  children  delight  to  mew 
their  power  by  tormenting  flies  and  little  infects ;  and  when 
this  tyranny  is  early  exerciled  over  the  human  fpecies,  it 
tends  to  beget  that  mixture  of  ferocity  and  folly,  of  bar- 
barity and  cbildimnefs,  which  too  often  marks  the  character. 
of  the  Weft-India  planter  and  merchant,  ■  * 

The  fubjecl:  of  Mils  More  is  a  very  favourable  one  fbfc 
poetical  defcription  and  pathetic  fentiment ;  but  by  mucji 
the  bed  poem  which  we  have  ieen  on  the  occafton  is  % 
44  Letter  from  a  dying  Negro,"  publiihed  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  /'  , 


*  Toads,  &c.  . 
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Art.X.   Extra  ft  s  from  the  Alhum  at  Streatham  \  or,  Mini- 
Jttrial  Amufements.    To  which  are  added  The  Bulfe,  a 
Pindaric  Ode  ;  and  Jekyll,  an  Eclogue.    §yo.  2s.  pitched. 
Ridgeway.    London,  1788. 

T  T  has  been  ftrongly  aiTerted,  though  perhaps  not  .very 
firmly  believed,  by  a  confiderable  party,-  for  10 me  time 
part,  that  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  oppolition  have  mono- 
polized all  the  wit  and  humour,  elegance  and  tatle,  of  the 
kingdom.    The  contagious  dulnefs  and  flupidity  of  a  tor- 
pedo adminiftration  are  fuppofed,  by  thefe  partisans,  to  have 
jnfe&ed  and  benumbed  all  its  votaries  and  defenders;  while 
talents  and  abilities,  the  mufes  and  the  graces,  &c.  are  be- 
lieved to  have  marked  the  prefent  rape  of  patriots  as  their 
fum.    Hence  a  new  era  of  literature  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  on  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  poetical  and 
political  wits  have  fprung  lifc.e  mufhrooms  in  a  night ;  the 
Kolliad  and  Probationary  Odes  have  been  pronounced  (by  all 
their  authors,  and  fome  of  their  readers)  to  be  chefd'euvrej 
pf  elegant  fatjre  and  brilliant  wit.  That  the  Rolliad  pojfeffes 
very  confiderable  merit  no  found  critic  will  dpny ;  but  we 
Icannot  extend  the  fame  praiie  to  the  Probationary  Odes* 
which  have  little  to  recommend  them  except  fcurrility  and 
indecency  ;  and  which  never  can  be  read  or  relifhed  in  com- 
pany— till  elegance  and  virtue  retire. 

This  mifcellany,  confifling  of  profe  and  verfi  (for  we  are 
lorry  we  cannot  lay  profe  and  foctry),  is  written  in  imitation 
pf  the  aboyementioned  performances;  and,  though  it  con- 
tains fome  tolerable  ftrokes  of  fatire,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
very  fpirjtlefs  and  infipid  production.  The  following  Finr 
£alian  rhapfody  on  Mr.  Dundas  js  the  belt  part  of  the  coU 
le&ion :  1 

1  Dark  was  the  morne,  and  looting  luked  the  fun  on  the  ungeelded 
hills.  Bleak  was  the  blaft  which  came  whceftling  frx  the  North,  ana 
howled  in  the  face  of  Hanry,  journeying  o'er  the  plains  of  Fife. 

*  The  chief  of  the  eager  eye  iuked  aroond  for  a  timous  ihelter,  bat 
deflation  had  there  taken  her  abode.  He  fought  e'en  a  friendly 
tree  ;  but  foon  he  bo'od  his  farrowing  head— for  not  a  tree  was  to  be 
foond. 

*  The  fun  was  hid  behind  a  waf  ry  cloud — but  bright  was  the 
£un,  and  gladfome  was  the  cloud,  when  compared  to  the  face  of 
lianry. 

«  The  angry  fperit  of  the  waters  poured  cataracls  frae  the  fkies,  and 
dreamed  in  dark  torents  adoon  the  heath-clad  mounts.  The  wan- 
derer rutl'fped  him  onward ;  tho'  oft,  ftriking  againit  the  pointed 
reck,  he  fell;  and  as  he  fell  tk  bwwbeei  rattled  in  his  pockit. 

!  Vet, 

—  - 
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*  Yet,  Tweeter  was  this  defolation  to  the  foul  of  Hanry  than  <vw  the 
gauds  of  foothern  cleematcs.— -The  fun  at  length  unveiled  his  golden 
veefage,  and  the  .hopes  of  the  chief  Were  brightened  wfch  the  view : 
—  rude  though  ihe  profpett  lay/  his  foal  was  cheered,  and  he  firo'4 
along  rejoicing  in  the  fcene.' 

In  this  mifcellany  an  allufion  is  made  to  a  remarkable  faftf 
u  that  the  official  records  at  the  lndia-Hoiife  agaitift  Sir 
*c  Elijah  Impey  had  fuddenly  di  {appeared."  True.  But 
who  removed  them  ?  Not  India  delinquents  ;  but  delinquents 
at  home,  who,  in  their  hafte,  zeal,  and  rage  to  pofTeis  evi-r 
dence  againft  Mr.  Railings,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
tranferibe  the  records  at  the  lndia-Houfe,  but  tore  tne  leaves 
from  the  book,  which  at  this  moment  are  lying  on  the  table 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  I — Thus  the  ear  of  England,  and 
of  all  Europe,  has  been  abufed  and  poifoned  by  a  flagitious 
and  infamous  falfehood,  which  would  have  difgraced  the 
loweft  pettifogging  attorney  in  the  meaneft  village  of 
England. 

«'  Jckyll,"  apolitical  eclogue,  poflefles  fuperiorand  claffi* 
cal  merit.  It  it  had  not  been  for  this  poem  we  ihould  have 
inferred,  from  the  prelent  performance,  that  opposition  Jiai 
loft  their  wits. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  characler  of  the  Album  is  juftly  given 

■ 

Hie  niger  eft ;  hunc  in  Romane  caveto. 


Art.  XI,  TrAnfaftions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  ufeful  Knowledge.  Vo- 
lume II.  4to.  il.ie.  boards.  Aitken.  Philadelphia,  1786. 

THE  former  volume  of  this  work  was  publiftied  before 
the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  war  with  Ame- 
rica :  fince  the  termination  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
continent  have  again  directed  their  attention  to  philofo- 
phical  inquiries,  and  feem  to  purfue  them  with  greater  ar- 
dour, or  at  leaft  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  even  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  political  conftitution. 

The  firft  article  in  the  prefent  volume  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  phyfician  to  the  emperor, 
at  Vienna,  on  the  caufes  and  cure  of  fmokey  chimnies. 
The  doftor's  obfervations  on  this  fubjeel  have  already  been 
publimed  feparately,  and  were  noticed  in  our  Review  a  little 
more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

Art.  II,  Explanation  of  an  optical  deception,  by  Mr.  Rifc- 
tenhoufe.  It  is  obfeived  that,  through  ti|e  double  microfcope, 
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the  iurfaces  of  bodies  fome  times  appear  to  be  reverted ;  that 
is,  thole  par^s  which  are  elevated,  feem  depreffed,  aud  the 
contrary.    In  order  to  produce  .this  efledr,  no ,other  appa- 
ratus is  necejfary  than  two  convex  lenies  placed  in  a  tube, 
at  a  dj fiance  from  each  other  nearly  equal  to  ttt&,  Aim  °f 
their  focal  difiances.    Through  fbch  glaflTcs  obje£U  that  are 
feen  diftin^tly  always  appear  inverted ;  for  they  are  not  feen 
directly,  but  by  means  of  an  image  formed  either -between 
the  two  glaffes,  or  between  both,  of  them  and  the  eye, 
JVhen  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  coufidercd  this  odd  appearance,  the 
firft  probable  caufe  which  offered  was,  that  thofe  parts  of 
the  object  which  are  funk  and  tart  hell  from  the  eye  might 
have  their  correipondent  parts  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
slafles  neareft  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  would  appear  railed. 
Ilut  this  is  pqt  the  caie  ;  for  thofe  parts  which  are  fartheft 
from  the  eye  in  the  objecl  vviJl  always  be  fartheft. from  the 
eye  in  the  image,  and  often  in  a  much  greater  proportion, 
/Lfter  fome  time  Mr.  Rittenhoute  concluded  it  to  be  a  ne- 
eef&ry  confecjuence  of  the  apparent  inversion  of  the  object  ; 
ftnd  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  experiments.  . 

Art.  111.  Defcription  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New* 
^ampftir?.  ftrthc  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap, 

Art.lv.  Defcription  of  a  remarkable  rock  and  cafcade, 
near  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Youghiogeny  river,  a  quarter 
pf  a  mile  from  Crawford's  Ferry,  and  about  twelve  miles 
from  Union  Town,  in  ^ayette  county,  in  the  it  ate  of  Pennr 
iyTvania.  By  Thomas  Hutchins.  This  natural  object  is  fo 
extraordinary,  and  the  defcription  of  it  fo  (hort,  that  we 
4Jiall  gratify  our  readers  with  the  article  ; 

This  cafcade  is  occafioned  by  a  rock  of  a  femicircular  form,  the 
chord  of  which,  from  one  extreme  cpd  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  if 

-nearly  one  hundred  yards ;  the  arch  or  circular  part  is  extenfive, 

•and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  heigh:,  exhibiting  a  grand  and  ro- 
mantic appearance.  This  very  curious  prcdu&ion  is  compofed  of 
itone  of  variegated  colours,  £nd  a  fpeeies  of  marble  beautifully 

.checquered  with  veins  running  in  different  directions,  prefenting,  on 
a  clofe  inipeclion,  a  faint  relemblance  of  a  variety  of  mathematical 
figures  of  different  angles  and  magnitudes.  The  operations  of  na- 
%  pre  in,  this  Urqdure  feems  to  be  exceedingly  uniform  and  majeftic ; 
the  layers,  or  rows  of  itone,  of  which  it  is  compofeel,  are  of  various 
lengths  and  thicknefles,  more  refembling  the  trft£ls  of  art  than  na- 
•jure.  A  fiat  thin  itone,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  thick,  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  amphitheatre,  over  which 

-the  dream  precipitates.  The  whole  front  of  this  roc£  is  made  up,  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  well  as  from  one  extremity  of  the  arch  to  the  other, 
pf  a  regular  fucceffion,  principally  ©f  limeftone,  ftrata  over  ftrata,and 
each  i\i§t.uin  or  few  projecting  in  an  horizontal  direction  a  little 
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Further  out  than  its  bafe,  until  it  terminates  into  one  entire  flat,  thin, 
cxtenfive  piece,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  jets  out  at  right 
angles/or  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  bottom,  over  which  it  impends 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  that  without  columns,  or  even  a  fingle 
pillar,  for  its  fi*ppOrt.  Thia  circumftance,  together  with  the  grand 
circular  walk  between  the  front  of  the  rock  and  the  flicct  of  water 
falling  from  the  fummit,  exhibits  io  noble  and  Angular  an  appear- 
ance,  that  a  fpe&ator  eannot  behold  it  without  admiration  and 
delight.' 

Art.  V,  A  letter  to  Mr.  Nairne,  of  London,  from  Dr, 
franklin,  propofmg  a  ilowly  fenfible  hygrometer  for  certain 
purposes.': 

Art.  VI.  Defcription  of  a  new  ftove  for  burning  pircoal, 
and  cemfuming  all  its  lmoke,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

Art.  VII.  A  theory  of  lightning  and  th  under -ftorms,  by- 
Andrew  Oliver,  Elq.  of  Salem,  in  the  Hate  of  Mafia- 
chufets.  It  is  generally  fiippoied  that  the  eleclric  charge? 
exhibited  in  repeated  fiaflies  of  lightning  during  a  thunder- 
ftorm,  are  previoufly  accumulated  in  the  vapours  which 
corvftitute  the  cloud;  and  that  theie  vapours,  when  by  any 
means  they  become  either  overcharged  with  cle&ric  matter, 
or  are  deprived  of  their  natural  quantities  of  it,  difcharge 
their  furplufage  to,  or  receive  the  neceflary  iupplies  from, 
either  the  earth  or  the  neighbouring  clouds,  in  fucceffive 
explpfions,  till  an  equilibrium  is  rettored  between  them. 
J3ut  Mr.  Oliver  endeavours  to  prove  that  thefe  charges 
refide  not  in  the  cloud,  or  vapours  of  which  it  confifts,  but 
in  the  air  which  iuftains  them ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  cloud,  qr  even  the  afcent  oi  the  vapours  of 
which  it  is  formed. 

Art  Vlll.  Theory  of  water-fpouts.  JBy  the  fame.  Wa- 
ler-fpouts  have,  by  ibme,  been  fuppoled  to  be  merely  elec- 
trical in  their  origin ;  but  Mr.  Oliver  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are,  in  part  at  leaft,  occafioned  by  rarifaction ;  and  he  fup- 
ports  this  doctrine  by  obfervations  founded  upon  pneumatic 
and  hydroftatical  principles. 

Art.  IX.  Experiments  on  evaporation,  and  meteorological 
obfervations  made  at  Bradford  in  New-England  in  1772,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  A.  M. 

Art.  X.  A  letter  from  J  .Madiibp,  Efq.  to  Dr.  Rittenhoufe, 
Containing  meteorological  obiervations. 

Art.  Xl.  Delcription  of  a  machine  for  meafuring' a  fhip's 
way  through  the  lea,  by  F.  Hopkins,  Eiq.    It  is  well 
Jmown  that  the  mariner's  log,  in  common  uie,  is  liable  to 
,  error  and  uncertainty.   Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improye  its  conitrudiion,  but  hitherto  without  fiiccefs. 
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AH  the  machines  of  this  kind  are  corapofed  pf  a  9 umber 
of  wheels,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  twifling  of  a 
line  let  out  aft  en?,  having  at  the  end  a  drag,  fo  conftrudied 
as  to  whirl  round,  fafter  or  flower,  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  fhip.  The  objections  to  a  machine  fo  conftru&ed 
are  the  following :  Firft,  If  the  line  is  not  very  long,  the 
^rag  will  be  confiderably  affected  by  the  fhip's  wake ;  and, 
if  it  is  very  long,  the  twiftings  will  be  irregular,  and  the 
line  liable  to  kink.  Secondly,  if  the  drag  is  lb  heavy  as  to 
fink  below  the  bottom  of  the  waves,  when  the  fhip  fails 
faft,  it  wilt  be  too  heavy,  and  fink  too  deep  when  ihe  has 
but  a  flow  progreflive  motion ;  or  otherwife,  if  the  drag  h 
of  a  proper  weight  when  fhe  makes  but  little  way,  it  will 
Ikip  from  wave  to  wave  through  the  air,  when  fhe  lails  with 
a  brifk  gale,  and  fo  be  of  no  ufe.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  liable 
to  moft  of  the  other  irregularities  to  which  the  log  in  com- 
mon ufe  is  expofed.  For  an  account  of  the  machine  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Hopkinfon  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work,  as  a  plate  is  neceffary  for  the  explanation.  He 
expreffes  a  hope  that  it  will  be  free  from  at  leaf*  fome  of 
<be  objeaions  to  which  thofe  machines  are  liable  ;  andyif 
this  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  admitted  as  an  acqtrifitioh  to  the 
•rt  of  navigation. 

Art.  XII.  Account  of  an  ele&rical  eel,  or  the  torpedo  of 
Surinam,  by  William  Bryant,  Efq.  In  fize  and  colour  this 
eel  is  not  unlike  a  common  eel  of  Europe  or  America,  and 
in  inape  refembles  it  more,  except  that  it  is  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  the  head  is  more  flat,  and  not  to 
pointed,  k  differs  from  them,  however,  in  this  jreipeel, 
that  it  comes  to  the  furface  to  breathe  in  the  air.  On 
touching  this  eel,  as  it  lies  in  the  Water  in  a  tub  provided 
for  it,  a  fudden  and  violent  fhock  is  received,  in  all  refpe&s 
Jike  that  which  is  felt  on  touching  the  prime  conductor, 
iwhen  charged  with  the  electrical  fluid  from  the  globe  ;  and, 
like  that,  chiefly  affects  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  elbow* 
JVIr.  Bryant  found  that  the  fhock  may  be  received  through 
metallic  fubftances. 

Art.  XIII.  Obfervatiens  on  the  ntimb-fifh,  or  torporifie 
eel,  by  Henry  Collins  Flagg,  South-Carolina.  This  eel 
<feems  to  be  of  nearly  the  lame  fpecies  with  that  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  XIV.  A  letter  from  John  Page,  Efq.  to  David  Rit- 
*enhoufe*  Efq.  and  another  to  the  former  by  the  fame  cor- 
vefpondent.  Both  thefe  letters  relate  to  a  remarkable  meteor 
fceri  in  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania. 
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Art.  XV.  Defeription  of  the  grotto  atSwatara,  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Miller,  of  Ephrata.  Communicated  by  William 
Barton,  Efq,  The  objeft  delcribed  by  Mr.  Millar  is  a  pe- 
trified cavern ;  and  he  aflures  us  that  no  royal  throne  ever 
exhibited  more  grandeur  than  the  delightful  profpedl  of  this 
lufiis  nature. 

Art.  XVI.  An  acccunt  of  fbme  experiments  on  mag-> 
netifm ;  in  a  letter  from  Mr.Rittenhouie  to  John  Page,  Kfqr 

Art.  XVII.  A  new  method  of  placing  a  meridian  mark;  ia 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kwing.  By  David  Rittenhome,  E%. 
v   #]The  defcription  of  this  method  is  as  folbws ; 

*  When  my  obfervatory  was  firft  erected  I  placed  a  meridian  mark 
to  the  northward,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  my 
view  to  the  fouth  being  too  much  confined  by  adjacent  buildings,  and 
that  to  the  north  was  not  diftant  enough  to  have  the  mark  free  from 
a  fenfible  parallax.    But.  laft  fummer  a  new  brick  houfe  was  built 
directly  nerHv  of  the  obfervatory,  and  much  too  nigh  for  diftant  vi- 
sion with  the  tranfit  in ftrument,    Now,  though  a  fixed  mark  is  not 
abfolutely  neceflary  where  you  have  a  good  tranfit  inftrument,  the 
poAtiw  pf  which  may  be  examined  and  accurately  corrected,  if  ne- 
ceUary,  every  fair  day,  by  the  paflage  of  the  poje-itar  above  and 
below  tpe  pole,  it  is  neverthelefs  very  convenient,  faves  much  trou- 
ble, and  may  fometimes  prevent  miftakes.    We  have  an  inftance 
in  the  obfervations  of  the  aftronomer- royal  at  Greenwich.    His  mark 
feeing  taken  down  at  repairing  the  building  to  which  it  was  fecured, 
the  tranfit  inftrument  was  accidentally  thrown  out  of  its  true  pofition, 
and  the  obfervations  with  it  were  continued  for  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  error  was  detected.    My  meridian  mark  being  thus  ren- 
dered ufelefs,  I  contrived  feveral  other  methods  of  fupplying  itt 
-  3>lace,  all  of  which  were,  on  Efficient  deliberation,  rejected  for  the 
following : 

'  J  fattened  the  object- glafs  of  a  thirty- fix  feet  telefcope  firmly  to 
the  wall  which  fupports  the  tranfit  inftrument,  oppofite  to  and  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  object- glafs  of  the  tranfit,  when  brought  to  a 
"horizontal  fituation.    In  the  focus  of  the  thirty  fix  feet  object -glafo  J 
fcrewed  faft  a  piece  of  brafs  to  a  block  of  marble,  fupported  by  a 
brick  pillar,  built  on  a  good  foundation  for  this  purpofe,  in  my  gar- 
den.    On  this  pitce  of  brafs  are  feveral  black  concentric  circles j 
the  reft  of  the  plate  is  filvered.    The  diverging  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  every  point  in  thefe  circles,  after  pafling  through  the 
thirty,  fix  feet  glafs,  become  parallel,  and,  entering  the  tranfit  inftru- 
ment, an  image  of  the  plate  and  its  circles  is  formed  in  the  fame 
x>lace,  where  the  images  of  ftars  or  the  moft  diftant  objects  are  formed. 
The  circles  are  therefore  diftinctly  feen  through  the  tranfit;  and,  be- 
ing placed  in  tjie  fame  meridian  with  the  centre  of  the  thirty-fix  feet 
glafs,  the  innermoft  circle,  about  the  fize  of  a  brevier  o,  ierves  for 
a  meridian  mark,  to  the  center  whereof  the  crofs  hair  of  the  tranfit 
inay  be  nicely  adjufte<U 
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4  This  mark  is,  in  feveral  refpe&s,  preferable  to  one  placed  29  the 
common  way.  ft  is  entirely  free  from  para  1  rax,  which  the  other 
cannot  be,  unlefs  placed  it  a  very  great  diltance,  when  gUfles  of 
jjreat  magnifying  powers  are  ofed.  It  is  not  fenfibly  affedted  by  the 
undulation  of  the  air,  which  very  ofte©  renders  it  impoflible  to  0*  the 
tranfit  accurately  to  a  diftant  mark.  And  it  can  be  illuminated  at 
night  without  difficulty,  (hould  the  fufpicion  of  any  accident  to  the 
tranfit  make  it  neceiTary.  But  it  has  I  ike  wife  one  difad  vantage; 
fhoald  the  pillar,  in  fettling,  carry  the  mark  a  little  to  the  eait  or 
wcit,  the  error  will  be  greater  m  proportion  to  its  nearnefs.* 

Art.  XVIII.  Account  of  a  worm  in  a  horfe's  eye  ;  by  F. 
Hopkinfon,  Efq.    A  report  prevailing  that  a  horfe  was  to 
Be  feen  which  had  a  living  ferpent  in  one  of  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Hopkinfon,  doubtful  of  the  facl,  examined  the  eye  with  all 
the  attention  in  his  power,  and  was  at  length  convinced  of 
its  reality.    He  defcribes  the  worm  as  of  a  clear  white  co- 
lour in  lize  and  appearance  much  like  a  piece  of  fine  bob- 
bin ;  it  feemed  to  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
kngLh  ;  which,  however,  could  not  be  perfectly  afcertained. 
The  creature  was  in  a  conftant,  lively,  vermicular  motion. 
Its  head  could  not  be  diftinguiflied,  neither  end  being  fully 
exhibited  during  the  infpe&ion.    In  the  horfe  the  rnufclei 
.  contiguous  to  the  eyeball  were  exceedingly  inflamed,  fwoln, 
and  running ;  and  it  feemed  as  if  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye  were  confounded  together.    It  is  a  great  defideratum  in 
the  hitfory  of  this  extraordinary  cafe,  that  the  eye  was  not 
differed,  for  more  accurate  examination ;  but  that  ihere 
was  a  living  worm  within  the  ball  of  the  horle's  eye,  free 
from  all  deception  or  miftake,  Mr.  Hopkinfon  declares  him- 
lelf  moil  confident. 

•  Art.  XIX.  An  improved  method  of  quilling  a  harpfichordj 
by  F.  Hopkinfon,  Efq. 

Art.  XX.  Oblervations  on  a  comet  lately  difcovered ;  com- 
nrunicated  by  David  Rittenhoufe,  Efq. 

Art.  XXI.  Extracl  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  containing  obfervations  on  the  aurora  borcalis, 
*<  Did  you  ever,"  lays  Mr.  Belknap, 

*  In  obferving  the  aurora  boreal  is,  perceive  a  found?  I  own  I  once 
looked  on  the  idea  as  frivolous  and  chimerical,  having  heard  it  at  firft 
from  perlons  whofe  credulity  i  fuppofed  exceeded  their  jad«*ment; 
hot  upon  hearing  it  repeatedly,  and  from  fome  others,  whom  I 
thought  judicious  and  curious,  I  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  it.  1  was  lengthened  in  this  opinion,  about  two  years  ago, 
by  liAening  with  attention  to  the  flaining  of  a  luminous  arch,  which 
appeared  in  a  calm  frofty  night,  when  1  thought  I  heard  a  faint 
rultling  noife  like  the  bru  thing  of  filk.  La(t  Saturday  evening  I  had 
full  auricular  demonftration  of  the  reality  of  this  phenomenon.  About 
icnVclack  the  hetnifphere  was  all  in  a  'glow  j  the  vapours  afcended 
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from  all  points,  and  met  in  a  central  one  in  the  zenith  ;  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the '  fouth  and  north  part  of  the  heavens  was,  tbatL 
the  vapoar  did  not  begin  to  afcend  To  near  the  horizon  in  the  footh 
as  in  th*  north.   There  had  been  a  fmall  Ihower  with  a  few  thunder- 
claps) and  a  bright  rainbow,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  there  was  a 
gentte  Hveftern  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  came  in  flaws,  with  in- 
tervals Of  two  or  three  minutes ;  in  thefe  intervals  I  could  plainly 
perceive  tire  ruftling  noife,  which  was  eafily  diftinguiihable  from  the 
found  of  the  wind,  and  could  not  be  heard  till  the  flaw  had  fubfided. 
The  flafhing  of  the  vapour  was  extremely  quick ;  whether  accelerated 
by  the  wind  I  cannot  fay,  but  from  that  quarter  where  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  vapour  feemed  to  be  in  motion  the  found  was  pJainei! 
and  this,  during  my  obfcrvations,  was  the  eaftern.    The  fcene  laited 
about  half  an  hour,  though  the  whole  night  was  as  light  as  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  quarters.' 

This  obfervation  has  been  confirmed  by  other  pcrfons  of  good 
authority. 

Art.  XXII.  A  letter  from  J.  Madlfon,  Efq.  to  David  Rrt- 
tenhoufe,  Efq.  containing  experiments  and  observations  upon 
what  are  commonly  called  the  fweet  fprings.  Thele  water* 
rile  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  called  the  Sweet-Spring 
Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Botetourt.  They  are  laliely 
called  fiveet>  fpr  their  tafte  is  evidently  acidulous. 

Art.  XXIII.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap  oa 
the  preierving  of  parlhips  by  drying. 

Art.  XXI V.  An  optical  problem,  propofed  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kinfon,  and  folved  by  Mr.  Rittenhouie.  The  problem  Hated 
in  this  paper  is  founded  on  the  following  obiervation :  Mr. 
Hopkinfon,  fitting  at  his  door  one  evening  in  the  fummer, 
took  a  filk  handkerchief  out  of  his  packet,  and,  ftretching 
a  portion  of  it  tight  between  his  two  hands,  held  it  up  be- 
lore  his  face,  ana  viewed,  through  the  handkerchief,  one  oi 
the  ftreet  lamps,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards  diitant ; 
expecting  to  fee  the  threads  of  the  handkerchief  much  mag- 
nified.   Agreeably  to  his  expectation  he  obferved  the  nlk 
threads  magnified  to  the  fize  of  very  courie  wires ;  but  was 
much  furpriled  to  find,  that,  though  he  moved  the  handker- 
chief to  the  right  and  left  before  his  eyes,  the  dark  bars  did 
not  feem  to  move  at  all,  but  remained  permanent  before  the 
eye.    This,  however  apparently  trifling,  is  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon in  optics;  and  Mr.  Rittenboufe  accounts  for  it 
icientifically,  upon  the  principle  of  the  inflexion  of  light  in 
pafling  near  the  lurfaces  of  bodies.  t 

l  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  XII.  D^wf^  t^ry;  fhewing  the  Impolicy of  tfo 
frefent  Legal  Reftraints  on  the  Terms  of  Pecuniary  Bargains. 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  Efq.  LL.D.  on  the  Difcouragemtn-ts 
oppofed  by  the  above  Reftraints  to  the  Progrefs  of  Invent  ivi 
Jnduftry.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Efq.  of  Lincobts-hm,  Efq. 
Small  8vo.  zs.  6d.  fewed.  Payne  and  Son.  London, 
1787. 

'T'HE  author  of  this  efTay  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  a 
practice  which,  whether  juftly  or  not,  has  been  ftigma- 
tifed  in  all  ages  as  opprobrious ;  and,  from  the  reftraint  of 
the  law,  has  incurred  likewiie  the  imputation  of  being  im- 
politic. We  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  injuftice  to  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  that  if  the  foundation  of  thefe 
charges  be  not  dilproved  to  the  entire  fatisfaction  of  every 
reader,  it  is  at  lealt  invalidated  to  a  degree  which  may  be 
coniidered  as  extraordinary,  when  relative  to  a  fubject  that 
has  obtained  the  almoft  uninterrupted  and  univerfal  aflcnt  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Bentham  examines,  with  great  acutenefs, 
the  different  realbns  affignable  for  the  legal  reftraints  upon 
ufury,  under  the  following  heads,  namely,  prevention  of 
prodigality;  protection  of  indigence  againit  extortion ;  re- 
predion  of  the  temerity  of  projectors  ;  and  protection  of 
Simplicity  againft  impolition.  An  abridgment  of  the  va- 
rious obfervations  and  arguments  enforced  by  the  author 
would  afford  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  ftrength  and  merit 
of  the  performance,  which  can  only  be  eftimated  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  whole.  That  we  may  therefore  avoid 
any  inadequate  reprefentation  of  his  ingenuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endeavour  to  gratify  our  readers  in  fome  degree, 
we  ihall  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  fecond  letter  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  work  : 

4  Ufury  is  a  bad  thing,  and  as  fuch  ought  to  be  prevented  > 
ufurers  are  a  bad  fort  of  men,'  a  very  bad  fort  of  men,  and  as  fuch 
ought  to  be  puniflied  and  fuppreffed.  Thefeare  among  the  ftring  of 
proportions  which  every- man  finds  handed  down  to  him  from  bis 
progenitors;  which  moft  men  are  difpofed  to  accede  to  without  exa- 
mination ;  and,  indeed,  not  unnaturally  nor  even  unreafonably  dif- 
pofed ;  for  it  is  impoflible  the  bulk  of  mankind  mould  find  Ieifure* 
had  they  the  ability,  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  an  hundredth 
part  of  the  rules  and  maxims  which  they  find  thernfelves  obliged  to 
act  upon.  Very  good  apology  this  for  John  Trofj  but  a  little  more 
fo^uilitivencfs  may  be  required  of  legiflitors. 

You* 
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You*-  my  friend,  by  whom  the  true  force  of  words  is  fo  well  ua« 
(Lerftood,  have  1  am  fare  gone  before  me  in  perceiving  that  to  lay 
ufury  is  a  thing  to  be  prevented,  is  neither  more  or  lefs  than  begging 
the  matter  in  queftioa.   1  know  of  but  two  definitions  trtat  can 
poffibly  be  given  of  uiury  :  one  is,  the  taking  a  greater  intereft 
than  the  law  allows  of ;  this  may  be  Ailed  the  political  or  legal  defi- 
nition 3  the  other  is,  the  taking  of  a  greater  intereft  than  it  ii  ufual 
for  men;  to  give  and.  take  ;  this  may  be  filled  the  moral  one  ;  and 
this,  "where  the  law  has  not  interfered,  is  plainly  enough  the  only 
one.    It  is  plain  that,  in  order  for  ufury  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  a 
pofitive  defcription  muft  have  been  found  for  it  by  law,  fixing,  or 
rather  fuperfeding,  the  moral  one.    To  fay  then  that  ufury  is  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  prevented,  is  faying  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  that 
the  utmoft  rate  of  intereft  which  (hall  be  taken  ought  to  be  fixed; 
and  that  fixation  enforced  by  penalties,  or  fuch  other  means,  if  any, 
as  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  breach  of  it.    A  law 
poniihing  ufury  fuppofes,  therefore,  a  law  fixing  the  allowed  legal 
rate  of  intereft :  and  the  propriety  of  the  penal  law  muft  depend  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  fimply-prohibitive,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  declaratory 
one. 

«  One  thing  then  is  plain,  that,  antecedently  to  cuftom  growing 
from  convention,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ufury ;  for  what  rate 
of  intereft  is  there  that  can  naturally  be  more  proper  than  another? 
what  natural,  fixed  price  can  there  be  for  the  ule  of  money  more 
than  for  the  ufe  of  any  other  thing  f  Were  it  not  then  for  cuftom, 
ufury,  confidered  in  a  moral  view,  would  not  then  fo  much  as  admit 
of  a  definition ;  fo  far  from  having  exiftence,  it  would  not  fo  much 
as  be  conceiveable ;  nor  therefore  could  the  law,  in  the  definition  it 
took  upon  itfelf  to  give  of  fuch  offence,  have  fb  much  as  a  guide  to 
fleer  by.  Cuftom  therefore  is  the  fole  bafis  which  either  the  mo- 
ralift  in  his  rules  and  precepts,  or  thelegiflator  in  his  injunctions,  can 
have  to  build  upon.  But  what  bafis  can  be  more  weak  or  unwar- 
rantable, as  a  ground  for  coercive  meafures,  than  cuftom  refultiug 
from  free  choice  ?  My  neighbours,  being  at  liberty,  have  happened 
to  concur  among  themfelves  in  dealing  ax  a  certain  rate  of  intereft  • 
I,  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  Titius,  who  wants  to  borrow  it  of 
me,  would  be  gladj  the  one  of  us  to  accept,  the  other  to  give,  ao 
intereft  fomewhat  higher  than  theirs ;  why  is  the  liberty  they  exer- 
cife  to  be  made  a  pretence  for  depriving  me  and  Titius  of  ours? 

'  Nor  has  blind  cuftom,  thus  made  the  fole  and  arbitrary  guide, 
any  thing  of  fteadinefs  or  uniformity  in  its  decifions  ;  it  has  varied, 
from  age  to  age,  in  the  fame  country  j  it  varies,  from  country  to 
country,  in  the  fame  age  ;  and  the  legal  rate  has  varied  along  with 
it :  and  indeed,  with  regard  to  times  paft,  it  is  from  the  legal  rate, 
more  readily  than  from  any  other  fource,  that  we  collect  the  cuf- 
tomary.  Among  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  Jultinian,  we  find  it 
.as  high  as  twelve  per  cent. ;  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  we  find  it  at  ten  per  cent. ;  fucceeding  ftatutes  reduced  it 
to  eight,  then  to  fix,  and,  laftly,  to  five,  where  it  Hands  at  prefent,. 
£vea  at  preterit  in  Ireland  is  is  at  fix  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Weft-Indie* 
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at  eight  per  cent. ;  and  in  Hindoftan,  where  there  is  no  rate  limited 
by  law,  the  lowed  cuiiomary  rate  is  ten  or  twelve.  At  Conftan* 
tinople,  in  certain  cafes,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  thirty  per 
cent,  is  a  common  rate.  Now,  of  all  thefe  widely  different  rales, 
what  one  is  there  that  is  intrinfically  more  proper  than  another  ? 
What  is  it  that  evidences  this  propriety  in  each  in  fiance  ?  what  but 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties,  as  manifefted*  by  their  eon* 
fent  ?  It  is  convenience  then  that  has  produced  whatever  there  has 
been  of  cuttom  in  the  matter.  What  can  there  then  be  in  cuftom  10 
make  it  a  better  guide  than  the  convenience  which  gave  it  birth  ? 
and  what  is  there  in  convenience  that  mould  make  it  a  worfe  guide 
in  one  cafe  than  in  another  ?  It  would  be  convenient  to  me  to  give 
fix  per  cent,  for  money  ;  I  wi(h  to  do  fo.  "  No,"  fays  the  law,  "  you 
ihanV — "  Why  fo  "  Becaufc  it  is  not  convenient  to  your  neigh- 
bour to  give  above  five  for  it."  Can  any  thing  be  more  ablurd  than 
fuch  a  reafon  ? 

*  Much  has  not  been  done,  I  think,  by  legiflators  as  yet  in  the  way 
of  fixing  the  price  of  other  commodities ;  and,  in  what  litde  has 
been  done,  the  probity  of  the  intention  has,  I  believe,  in  general, 
been  rather  more  unqueftionable  than  the  reditude  of  the  principle, 
or  the  felicity  of  the  refult.    Patting  money  out  at  intereft  ie  ex- 
changing prefent  money  for  future ;  but  why  a  policy*  which,  at  ap- 
plied to  exchanges  in  genera!,  would  be  generally  deemed  abfurd 
and  mifchievous,  mould  be  deemed  neceflary  in  the  in&ance  of  this 
particular  kind  of  exchange,  mankind  are  as  yet  to  learn.  For 
him  who  takes  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  the  ufe  of  any  other  fort  of 
thing,  an  houfe  for  in  fiance,  there  is  no  particular  appellation,  nor 
any  mark  of  difrepute ;  nobody  is  afhamed  of  doing  fo,  nor  is  it 
nfual  fo  much  as  to  profefs  to  do  otherwife.    Why  a  man  who 
takes  as  much  as  he  can  get,  be  it  fix,  or  feven,  or  eight,  or  ten 
per  cent,  for  the  ufe  of  a  fum  of  money  mould  be  called  ufurer, 
fhould  be  loaded  with  an  opprobrious  name,  any  more  than  if  he 
had  bought  a  houfe  with  it,  and  made  a  proportionable  profit  by  the 
houfe,  is  more  than  I  can  fee.' 

The  author  afterwards  examines,  in  the  fame  argumen- 
tative manner,  the  propriety  of  maintenance  and  cham- 
perty ;  and,  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  gives  additional  proof 
of  a  clearnefs  and  vigour  of  underftanding  in  the  profecution 
of  moral  and  political  relearches. 
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Art.  XIII.    Chemical  Obfervations  on  Sugar.   By  Edward 
tligby.    8vo.  2s.  ititcned.    Johnfon.    London,  1788. 

'T^HlS  treatife  contains  an  ingenious  fyftematical  inquiry 
*  into  the  production,  decomposition,  and  revivification 
of  fugar ;  on  which  feveral  procefles  wc  meet  with  a  va- 
riety of  juft*  and  lometimcs  important,  obfervations.  The 
true  analyfis  of  fugar,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  inves- 
tigation of  its  conlHtuent  principles,  has  remained,  till 
lately,  unknown.  By  fome  chemifts  it  is  defcribed  as  the 
native  fait  of  a  vegetable,  rendered  inflammable  by  the 
mixture  of  a  certain  portion  of  oil.  By  others  it  has  been 
deemed  an  eflentia)  fait,  confifting  of  an  acid  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  an  attenuated  and  mucilaginous  earth,  and 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fvveet  and  not  volatile  oil.  A 
third  clafs  of  inquirers  has  affirmed  it  to  be  a  native  foap, 
confifting  of  an  oil  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  by  means 
of  a  faline  fubftance.  From  the  more  conclufive  experi- 
ments of  Bergman  and  Scheele,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  fugar  is  compofed  of  an  acid  and  phlogifton,  that  great 
principle  in  nature,  and  which  had  fo  long  efcapcd  the  ob- 
servation of  experimental  philofophers. 

Mr.  Rigby  remarks  that,  though  the  component  acid  of 
faccharine  fubftances  is  of  vegetable  origin,  the  phlogitton, 
in  fome  initances,  appears  to  be  derived  from  animals.  Of 
this  he  produces  the  following  examples : 

«  The  natural  hiftory  of  the  puceron,  or  vine  fretter,  affords  a 
very  ilriking  initance  of  the  production  of  a  faccharine  juice ;  and, 
from  the  very  Angular  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained,  it  fecms  very 
probable  that  the  procefs  is  a  phlogillic  one. 

*  it  appears,  from  obfervations  made  by  an  ingenious  and  atten- 
tive French  naturalift,  the  Abbe  Boi flier  de  Sauvages,  that  fvvarms 
of  thefe  little  animals  fix  themfelves,  in  .  the  fummer  time,  on  the 
young  and  fucculent  branches  of  various  trees ;  and  that  their  food 
conhits  of  the  juice  which  they  extracl  from  the  tree  by  piercing  the 
bark  of  thefe  young  and  flender  branches.  This  juice,  in  the  green 
parts  of  moft  vegetables,  is  acidulous,  and  is  peculiarly  fo  in  the 
green  italks  of  the  tree  on  which  thefe  infecls  moll  abound,  and 
irom  which  they  take  their  name,  namely,  the  vine.  At  a  certain 
period,  after  receiving  this  acid  as  food,  they  part  with  i:  as  excre- 
mentitious,  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  amber-coloured  liquor,  which 
is  exquifitely  fwect.  It  falls  upon  the  neighbouring  leaves,  or  upon 
Hones  or  other  bodies,  which  may  be  near  or  under  the  animals,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  ejected,  and  produces  one  fpecies  of  what  it 
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commonly  called  honey  dew,  and  which  is  eagerly  fought  after  by 
bees,  ants,  &c. 

«  The  change  which  this  vegetable  acid  juice  undergoes  by  paffing, 
the  ttomach  and  inteitines  of  thefe  animals,  and  which,  to  ufc  the 
words  of  the  Abbe  Boiflier,  "  though  at  firlt  hard  and  four,  be- 
comes in  the  bowels  of  this  infect  equal  to  the  honey  Obtained  from 
the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables,"  may,  1  think,  with  great  pro- 
bability, be  attributed  to  the  phlogifton  which  it  receives  under 
thefe  circumftances  ;  for,  minute  as  thefe  infedls  are,  if  wc  admit 
that  they  belong  to  the  general  clafs  of  animals,  and  are  confti- 
tuted  like  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  phlo- 
gifton in  their  inteflines,  which  are  well  known,  in  all  other  animals, 
to  furnifti  this  principle  very  largely  ;  and  from  this  circumftance  we 
may  furely  confider  this  as  another  inttance  of  the  production  of  fugar 
from  a  combination  of  the  vegetable  acid  and  phlogifton. 

'  Even  the  fweetnefs  of  honey  is  probably  increafed,  if  not  in 
many  cafes  totally  produced,  by  phlogiftication  in  the  body  of  the 
bee ;  for  it  appears,  from  Reaumur's  Hiftory  of  this  extraordinary 
infect,  that  the  vegetable  juice  which  they  collecl  from  flowers  re- 
mains fome  time  in  their  bodies  before  it  is  depofited  in  the  cells  of 
the  hive in  which  fituation  it  is  probable  that  it  undergoes  a  fimilar 
change  to  that  of  the  acid  juice  which  partes  through  the  vine-fretter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  difference  between  the  taftc  of  honey 
and  of  that  fluid  which  is  generated  in  the  neclaria  of  rnoft  flowers, 
and  particularly  in  the  circumftance  of  fweetnefs  ;  for  though,  in  tha 
nedlaria  of  fome  flowers,  thb  fluid  is  found  very  faccharine,  yet  bees 
collect  juice  from  various  flowers,  in  which  no  fweet  liquor  can  be 
detected and  which,  therefore,  feems  to  require  fome  addition  of 
phlogifton  before  it  can  aflume  fo  faccharine  a  ftate  as  that  of 
honey/ 

In  the  courfe  of  this  excellent  treatife  the  author  fuggefts 
a  philofophical  theory  reflecting  the  operation  of  makings 
and  gives  reafon  to  hope  that  future  experiments  may  alcer- 
tain  a  method  of  fweetening  wine  by  phlogiflic  procelTesv 
without  the  danger  arifing  from  the  ule  of  metallic  im- 
pregnations. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Firji  Fart  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England ;  or,  A  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  Not  the  Name 
of  the  Author  only,  but  of  the  Law  it/elf.  Hac  ego  gran- 
davus  pofui  tibi,  candide .  leftor,  Authore  Edwardo  Coke* 
Mi  lite.  7 he  Thirteenth  Edition,  revi/ed  and  corrected.  With 
the  Addition  of  tNotes  and  References,  from  the  Beginning  to 
Folio  195  inclufive,  by  Francis  Har grave,  Efq.  of  Lincoln' s- 
Inn  ;  and  from  Folio  196  to  the  End,  with  the  Preface  and 
Index  to  the  Notes,  by  Charles  Butler,  Efq.  of  Lincoln ys~lnn. 
And  aft  Anatyfis  of  Littleton,  ivritten  by  an  unknown  Hand  in 
1658-9,  but  never  before  publijhed.  Folio.  Brooke* 
London,  1788. 

» 

LITTLETON'S  Tenures,  arid  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Com- 
mentary upon  them,  have  long  been  confidered  as  a  ne-  > 
ceflary  part  of  a  lawyer's  library.    Wood's  Jnftitute  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  was  formerly  the  firft  work  put  in  the 
ftudent's  hands.    It  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  merit ;  but 
it  is  fo  far  exceeded  by  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  that,  immediately  on  their  appearance,  it  fell 
into  general  neglecL    No  country  perhaps  has  yet  produced 
a  work  containing  fo  inftru&ive  and  mafterly  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  its  laws  as  is  to  be  found  in  thole  Com- 
mentaries.  The  French  fpeak  with  juft  admiration  of  the 
Droit  Civil  df  Doinat.    With  equal  pretentions  to  accuracy 
and  method,  Sir  William's  Commentaries  have  the  advantage 
of  the  hiftorical  and  political  details  with  which  he  has  illus- 
trated almoft  every  part  of  our  laws.    Hence  it  is  now  the 
firft  book  which  the  ftudent  is  recommended  to  perufe.  By 
an  attentive  reading  of  it  he  is  fure  to  gain  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  grounds  and  rudiments  ot  his  profeflion.  The 
next  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed  is  Littleton's 
Tenures*  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary  upon  them. 
Here  his  profejfional  ftudies  may  be  properly  laid  to  begin. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  learning  contained  in  Sir  William 
Blackftone's  Commentaries  which  every  perlbn,  who  pre- 
tends in  the  flightefl  degree  to  general  literature,  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  does  not  wim  to 
pofTefs  :  but  thofe  who  ftudy  the  law  as  a  profeflion  muft  go 
further.    To  thofe  it  is  clfentially  necefTary  to  make  them- 
lelves  complete  mafters  of  all  the  do&rine  refpc&ing  fuits 
and  actions,-  and  the  numberlefs  diftin&ions  incident  both  to 
landed  and  perfbnal  property.    Thefe  are  no  where  more 
accurately  or  fully  difcinTed  than  they  are  by  Littletoit 
and  his  commentator.    Coke  upon  Littleton,  therefore,  has 

T  a  long 
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long  been  the  (ludent's  manual.  It  is  to  theEnglifti  lawyer 
what  the  InlUtutes  and  Digeft  are  to  the  civilian.  Hence  the 
repeated  editions  which  have  been  publifhed  of  this  work. 
A  fuccinft  account  or  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Butler  in  his 
preface,  which  we  (hall  tranicribe  here  : 

«  It  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  perhaps  cannot  now  be  fettled, 
with  any  degree  of  precifion,  when  the  firft  edition  of  Littleton's  work 
was  printed.    Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Account  of  Printing  in  England, 
conjectures  the  edition  by  J.  Lettou  and  W\  Machlinia  to  have  been 
printed  in  148 1 ,  and  that  it  is  the  firft  edition.  This  makes  the  print- 
ing of  the  book  to  have  been  within  fix  or  feven  years  after  Caxton's 
introduction  of  the  art  into  England,  and  within  twenty-four  years 
after  the  firft  invention  of  it.   Dr.  Middleton's  conjc&ure  is  fupported 
by  the  concurrent  circumftance  of  the  time  when  thofe  printers  appear 
to  have  been  in  partnerlhip;  and  no  other  edition  bears  evidence  of 
a  prior  title  to  antiquity.    Another  edition,  of  nearly  equal  preten- 
tions to  precedence  with  the  Lettou  and  Machlinia  edition*  has  lately 
appeared  from  the  library  of  the  late  William  Bayntun,  Efq.  It 
has  remained  hitherto  undefcribed,  and  was  probably  unknown  to 
all  who  have  undertaken  to  notice  the  feveral  editions  of  this  work. 
At  the  end  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  by  Machlinia  alone,  then  living 
near  Fleet-Bridge;  from  which,  and  other  circum fiances,  it  is  clearly 
diftinguifhable  from  the  former  edition.    The  letter  ufed  in  printing 
it  is  lefs  rude,  and  more  like  the  modern  Englifh  black  letter  than 
the  letter  ufed  in  the  joint  edition  of  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  and 
the  abbreviations  are  much  lefs  numerous.   Thefe  circumttances 
afford  fome,  though  but  a  faint  ground,  to  fuppofe  it  pofterior  in 
date  to  the  former.    Mr.  Hargrave  has  both  thefe  editions.    In  1766 
Monf.  Houard,  an  avocat  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  Con- 
ieiller1  Echevin  of  the  town  of  Dieppe,  publifhed  at  Rouen,  in  two 
volumes,  the  text  of  Littleton,  with  a  French  interpretation,  notes, 
a  gloflary,  and  pieces  jwftificatives.    Many  editions  of  Littleton  in 
French  and  in  Englifh  only,  have  been  publifhed  in  fmall  octavo* 
twelves,  fixteens,  and  twenty-fours.   They  are  all  of  them  very  in- 
accurate.   The  French  edition  in  1585  is  the  firft  in  which  the  fac- 
tions are  numbered.    An  edition  in  French  and  Englilh,  in  double 
columns,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters,  was  printed  in  duo- 
decimo in  1671.    Confidering  the  universal  eilimation  in  which  Lit- 
tleton's treatile  is  held,  and  that  it  generally  is  the  firil  work  put  into 
a  ftudent's  hand,  it  is  very  fingular  that,  fince  the  editions  by  Lettou 
and  Machlinia,  and  the  Rohan  edition,  no  correct  edition  of  it  with- 
out the  commentary  has  yet  been  publiftied.    The  reader  will  hear 
with  pleafure  that  Mr.  Hargrave  has  it  in  contemplation  to  favour  the 
public  with  fuch  an  edition ;  and  to  piint  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
make  it  a  typographical  curioiity.-- 

.  4  The  firft  edition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Lit- 
tleton was  publilhed  in  his  life-time,  in  1628}  it  is  very  incorrect. 
The  fecond  edition  was  printed  in  4629,  and  is  iuppoled  to  have 
been  revifed  by  the  author.    The  fubkquenc  editions,  to  the  eighth 

inclufively, 
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inclufively,  feem  to  have  been  printed  from  the  fecond,  withou' 
much  variation.  The  ninth  edition  includes  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
reading  on  fines,  and  his  treatife  on  bail  and  mainprize.  To  the 
tenth  edition  are  added  the  complete  copyholder,  with  many  refe- 
rences. In  the  eleventh  edition  the  book  entitled  the  Olde  Tenures 
is  inferted.  At  the  end,  both  of  the  edition  of  Littleton  by  Lettou 
and  Machfinia,  and  of  that  by  Machlinia  only,  Littleton's  work  is 
called  the  •*  Tenores  Novelli,"  to  diftinguim  it  (it  is  prefumed)  from 
the  treatife  of  Olde  Tenures.  The  eleventh  edition  has  alfo  feveral 
notes  and  additions,  tending  principally  to  (hew  the  alteration  of  the 
law  fince  the  time  of  Littleton  and  his  commentator.  The  twelfth 
and  laft  edition  was  published  in  1738.  Some  obfervations  upon  it 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  addrefs  to  the  public  on  his  under- 
taking the  prefent  edition.  An  abridgment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Commentary  was  publifhed  in  17 14  by  Mr. Serjeant  Hawkins;  ftiort 
but  pointed  obfervations  are  occafionally  introduced  in  it,  to  explain 
the  principles  of  the  old  law,  and  the  alterations  made  in  it  by  the 
fubfequent  itatutes.' 

The  prefent  edition  was  begun  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  and 
continued  by  him  to  folio  190  inclufively.  He  then  relin- 
quifhed  the  work.  He  fignihed  this  to  the  public  by  an  ad- 
drefs which,  in  the  prelent  edition,  immediately  precedes 
Mr.  Butler's  preface.  He  ipeaks  in  it  very  feelingly  of  his 
being  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  work,  a  favourite  work,  as 
he  calls  it,  before  its  advancement  to  maturity.  In  a  former 
addrels  he  defired  the  reader  to  rerlecl  on  the  very  great  ex- 
tent of  the  undertaking  ;  the  diftracYmg  variety  of  iubje&s ; 
the  numerous  number  of  authors  neceuary  to  be  confulted  ; 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  opinions  feemingly  di (cord ant, 
but  frequently  confident  with  each  other  ;  and  the  accuracy 
and  cautious  reierve  of  expremon  fo  eflential  to  writings  on 
legal  topics.  That  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  all 
thofe  difficulties  is  certain ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  find  a 
perfon  more  completely  formed  to  conquer  them  than  Mr, 
Hargrave.  His  part  of  the  edition  will  be  a  lalting  monu- 
ment of  his  profound  and  extehlive  learning,  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry.  After  this,  it  is  paying  a  juft  enco- 
mium to  Mr.  Butler  to  lay  that  the  edition  has  not  fufTered 
by  Mr.  Hargrave's  relinquifhing  it. 

Mr.  Butler  fpeaks  of  his  part  of  the  edition  in  the  follow* 
ing  terms  ; 

'  When  it  became  generally  known  that  Mr.  Hargrave  had  relin* 
quiftied  the  work,  the  prefent  editor  engaged  in  it  j  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  it  while  there  was  the  flighted  probability  of  its  being  un- 
dertaken by  any  other  perfon  ;  and  even  then  he  would  not  have  en. 
gaged  in  it  if,  By  doing  (o,  he  incurred  any  obligation  of  completing 
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lAr.  Hargrave's  undertaking  in  all  its  parts.  He  thought  an  imperftS 
execution  of  the  remaining  part  oi  the  work  would  be  niore  agreeable 
to  the  public  than  none\  that  to  prefent  them  with  the  remaining  part 
of  the  text  of  Littleton  and  his  commentator,  with  fome  references 
and  fome  notes,  would  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  them.  No  other 
pcrfon  appeared  with  any  ;  and  the  prefent  editor's  performance  does 
not  prevent  the  exertions  of  any  future  adventurer.* 

As  a  fpecimcn  of  the  work  wc  fhall,  in  this  number, 
prefent  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Butler's  preface, 
containing  lome  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  utility  which 
feudal  learning  is  to  a  iludent  of  the  Engliih  laws. 

He  begins  his  preface  with  obferving  that  the  reputation 
of  Littleton's  Treatife  on  Tenures  is  too  well  eltablifhed  to 
require  any  mention  of  the  praifes  which  the  moft  refpect- 
able  writers  of  this  country  have  beftowed  on  it  j  but  that 
fome  foreign  writers  have  fpoken  of  it  in  very  different 
terms.    He  then  quotes  a  pafTage  from  Hot  toman's  treatife 
De  Verbis  Feudalibus,  in  which  that  celebrated  civilian 
palls  Littleton's  Tenures,  "  libellum  adeo  incondite,  abfurde, 
"  et  inconcinne  fcriptum,  ut  facile  appareat  ftultitiam  in 
<«  illo  libro,  cum  malitia  et  calumniandi  Audio  certare." 
Mr.  Butler  then  cites  a  pafTage  from  Gatzert's  Commentatio 
Juris  Exotici  Hiftorico-Literaria  de  Jure  Com  muni  Anglix; 
in  which,  after  bellowing  fome  general  commendations  on 
the  work,  he  fays  "  Seel  nec  minus  fatendurn  eft,  adeo 
"  Tscpiflime  obfeuritati  bonum  hominem  ftuduifle,  ut  enig- 
1*  mata  legum  maluiffe,  quam  praecepta  tradere  videatur.'- 
To  invalidate  the  force  of  thele  obfervations  JVIr.  Butler 
pites  a  pafTage  in  Gravina  and  another  in  Cujas,  where  Hot- 
tomans  difpofition  to  abuie  is  feverely  cenfured.    He  then 
continues  : 

*  But  Hottoman's  general  difpofition  to  abufe  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  By  which  his  virulent  cenfure  of  Litdeton  may  be  ac- 
counted for.    Full  of  the  doctrines  of  the  feudal  laws  of  his  own 
country,  "he  might  expect  to  find  doctrines  of  a  fimilar  nature  in 
Littleton,  withopt  adverting  that  the  greateft  part  of  Littleton's  work 
treats  of  the  fubordinate  and  practical  part  of  the  laws  of  England  j 
which,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  and  bears  but  a  remote  analogy  to  thole  of  other  coun- 
tries.   It  is  allowed  that  the  feudal  polity  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  is  derived  from  the  fame  origin ;  that  there  is  a  marked 
fimilitude  in  their  principal  institutions,  and  a  fineular  uniformity  .in 
the  hiftory  of  their  rife,  perfection,  decline,  and  fall.    But  the  more 
we  go  fiom  a  general  view  of  their  conltkucicns  and  governments  to 
tJjeir  particular  laws  and  cuiloms,  the  lefs  this  fimilitude  and  uniformity 
are  difcoverablc. 
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*  Thus  the  hiftory  of  every  country,  where  the  feudal  Jaws  have 
prevailed,  while  it  prefents  us,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an  account  of 
the  many  reflraints  impofed  upon  them  by  alienation,  and  of  the 
many  methods  which  have  been  taken  to  make  property  unalienable, 
prefents  us,  on  the  other,  with  an  account  of  the  different  arts  which 
nave  been  ufed  to  elude  thole  reftraints,  and  to  make  property  free. 
This  is  as  obfervable  in  the  Jaw  of  England  as  it  is  in  the  law  of  any 
other  country. 

'  But  the  mode  by  which  it  has  been  effected  in  England  is  peculiar/ 
to  England.  In  other  countries,  where  a  liberty  of  alienation  has 
been  introduced,  it  has  rcfted  on  a  kind  of  compromife  with  the  lord, 
by  paying  him  a  certain  fine,  and  a  kind  of  compromife  with  the  re- 
lations of  the  feudatory,  by  allowing  them  a  right  of  redemption, 
■commonly  called  the  •«  jus  retra&us."  But  the  Heps  by  which  a  free 
alienation  of  property  has  obtained  ground  in  England  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  England  the  unlimited  freedom  of  aliening  focage  and 
military  land  was  foon  allowed ;  the  practice  of  fubinfeudation  was 
foon  aboliflied ;  the  alienation  of  lands  was  retrained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  conditional  fees,  and  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of 
e dates  tail ;  entails,  from  their  firil  eltabliftiment,  were  greatly  4if- 
countenanced  by  the  courts  of  jullice,  and  they  were  eluded  by  the 
doctrine  of  difcontinuance  and  warranty.  In  the  courfe  of  time  a  fine 
was  made  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the  ifiue  in  tail,  and  a  common  re- 
covery to  the  claims  both  of  the  iffue  and  of  thofe  in  remainder  and 
reversion.  Moft  of  thefe  circumftances  are  peculiar  to  the  hiftory  of 
England  ;  hence  an  Englifli  reader,  who  opens  the  writings  of  the  fo- 
reign feudifts  with  an  expectation  of  .finding  there  foraething  applicable 
to  the  practical  parts  of  the  law  of  his  own  coirotry,  relpecting  the 
alienation  of  landed  property,  will  be  greatly  difappointed.  He  will 
find  the  moft  pofitive  prohibition  of  aliening  the  fee  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord;  he  will  find  very  nice  and  lubtle  difquifitions  of  what 
amounts  to  an  alienation;  he  will  find  that,  in  fome  countries,  the 
lord's  confent  ftill  continues  a  favour ;  that  in  others  it  is  a  right 
which  the  tenant  may  claim  on  rendering  a  certain  fine.  In  (hort,  he 
will  find  the  works  of  foreign  feudifts  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
*  jus  retractus,"  or,  "  droit  de  rachat,"  the  "  retraite  ligiiager," 
and  the  "  droit  de  lods  et  des  ventes  5"  but  he  will  hardly  find  the 
words,  or  any  thing  equivalent  to  the  words,  conditional  fee,  eftate 
tail,  difcontinuance,  warranty,  fine,  or  recovery,  in  the  fenfe  in  which, 
we  ufe  them. 

'  The  fame  may  be  obferved  on  the  doctrine  of  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Urict  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  no  conditions  could 
be  annexed  to  a  fief,  except  the  implied  conditions  to  which  every 
fief  was  fubject,  from  the  obligation  of  fervlce  on  the  part  of  the  te- 
nant, and  the  obligation  of  protection  on  the  part  of  tho  lord.  Every 
fief  to  which  any  exprefs  or  conventionary  condition  was  annexed 
>V2s,  from  that  very  arcumftance,  ranked  among  improper  fiefs.  But 
fiefs  in  England  were  at  all  times  fufceptible  of  every  kind  of  con- 
dition. 

4  It  would  be  eafy  to  purfue' thefe  obfervations  through  the  fubfe- 
quer.t  chapters  of  Littleton's  treatife.   Even  if  we  coniider  the  fubjed 
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on  a  more  extenfive  fcale,  we  (hall  find  fome  circumftances  peculiar 
to  the  Englim  law,  which  muft  neceflarily  occafion  a  very  e  Hernial 
and  marked  difference  between  the  conftitution  and  forms  of  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  and  the  conftituticn  and  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment of  other  countries.    Such  are  the  univerfal  converfion  of  allo- 
dial lands  into  fiefs ;  the  total  abolition  of  fubinfeudation ;  the  free- 
dom of  alienation  of  eftates  in  fee  fimple ;  and  the  limited  and 
dependent  fuuaticn  of  our  nobility  when  contrailed  with  the  ficuation 
of  the  high  nobility  of  foreign  countries :  all  thefe  are  peculiar,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  our  laws,    ft  follows,  that  our  writers  mull  be 
(ilent  on  many  of  the  topics  which  fill  the  irnmcnfe  volumes  of  fo- 
reign feudifls ;  and  they,  from  the  fame  circumftance,  mull  be 
equally  filent  on  many  of  the  fubjects  which  are  difcuffed  by  our 
writers.    That  this  is  fo  will  appear  to  every  perfon  converfant  with 
the  ancient  writers  on  our  laws  who  will  give  a  curfory  look  at  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  laws  of  other  countries.   Nothing,  in  this  re- 
fpcet,  can  be  more  different  than  thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Bracton,  Britton,  Pleta,  Littleton,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackflone,  which  treat  of  landed  property,  and  the  books  of 
the  fiafs,  Cujas's  Commentary  upon  them,  the  various  treatifes  on 
feudal  matters,  collected  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  the 
Tractatus  Tia&atuum,  Du  Moulins's  Commentarii  in  priores  tres  TK 
tulos  Confuetudinis  Parifienfis,  or  the  more  modern  treatifes  of  Monf, 
Germain  Antoine  Guyot  and  Monf.  Herve. 

*  Thefe  observations  are  offered  with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  two  foreign  writers  cited  above 
fpeak  of  Littleton.  They  may  alio  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
a  circumftance  which  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  furprife,  the  total 
iilence  of  Sjr  Edward  Coke  on  the  general  doctrine  of  fiefs.  Jt  if 
obvious  how  extremely  defirous  his  lordfliip  is,  opon  every  occafion, 
to  give  the  reafons  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  htm  j  and  what 
forced,  and  fome  times  even  puerile  reafons,  he  afligns  for  thejn* 
yet,  though  fo  much  of  our  law  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  feudal 
principles,  he  never  once  mentions  the  feudal  law. 

1  do  marvel  many  times,'  fays  Sir  Henry  Spelrnan,  that.my 
Lord  Coke,  adorning  our  law  with  fo  many  flowers  of  antiquity  and 
foreign  learning,  hath  not  (as  I  fuppofe)  turned  afide  into  this  field, 
that  is,  feudal  learning,  from  whence  fo  many  roots  of  our  law  have 
of  old  been  taken  and  tranfplanted.  I  wi(h  fome  worthy  would  read 
them  diligently,  and  ftiew  the  feveral  heads  from  whence  thofe  of 
ours  are  taken.  They  beyond  the  feas  are  not  only  diligent,  but  very 
curious  in  this  kind  ;  but  we  are  all  for  profit  and  *'  lucrando  pane 
taking  what  we  find  at  market  without  inquiring  whence  jt  came.'1 
But  this  complaint  is  open  to  obfervation. 

1  There  is  no  doubt  but  our  laws  refpecling  landed  property  are 
fufceptiblc  of  great  illuftration  from  a  recurrence  to  the  general  hif- 
tory  and  principles  of  the  feudal  law-  This  is  evident  from  the 
writings  .of  Lord  Chief  Ba^on  Gilbert,  particularly  his  treatife  of  Te* 
nnres,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfully  explained,  by  feudal  prin- 
ciples, feveral  of  the  leading  points  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
yorks  of  Littleton  and  o'ir  Edward  Coke,  and  fliewp  the  real  gropes 
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of  feveral  of  tbcir  diiVmftions,  which  othcrwife  appear  to  be  merely 
arbitrary.  By  this  he  has  reduced  them  to  a  degree  of  fyftem,  of 
which,  till  then,  they  did  not  appear  fulceptible.  His  treatife,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  every  perfon  who  wifties 
to  make  himfelf  a  complete  matter  of  the  extenfive  and  various  learn- 
ing contained  in  the  works  of  thofe  writers.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Elackllone.  Much  uieful  information 
may  be  derived  alfo  from  other  writers  on  thefe  fubjecls. 

*  But  the  reader,  whofe  aim  if  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  practice 
of  his  profefiion,  cannot  be  advrTed  to  extend  his  refearches  upon 
thefe  fubje&s  very  far.  The  points  of  feudal  learning,  which  ferve 
to  explain  or  illuflrate  the  jurifprudence  of  England,  are  few  in 
number,  and  may  be  found  in  the  authors  ue  have  mentioned. 

'  It  is  not  impoiiible  but  further  inquiries  might  lead  to  other  in- 
teresting difcoveries.  But  the  knowledge  abfolutely  neceiTary  for 
every  perfon  to  poffefs  who  is  to  praclife  the  law  with  credit  to  him- 
felf, and  advantage  to  his  clients,  is  of  fo  very  abftrnfe  a  nature, 
and  comprehends  fuch  a  variety  of  difterent  matters,  that  the  utmoll 
time  which  the  compafs  of  a  life  allows  for  the  ftudy,  is  not  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  that  branch  of  knowledge  only  ; 
ftill  lefs  will  it  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  immenfe  field  of  foreign 
feudality.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  gentleman,  pofleifcd 
of  fufficient  time,  talents,  and  afiiduity,  would  dedicate  them  to  this 
ftudy.  Thofe  who  have  read  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart's  *«  View 
of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its  Progrefs  from  Rudenefs  to  Refinement," 
will  lament  that  he  did  not  purfue  his  inquiries  on  this  fubjeft.  From 
fuch  a  writer,  a  work  on  this  fubjcct  might  be  expected  at  once  en- 
tertaining, interefting,  and  inilructive ;  but  fuch  a  work  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  praftifing  lawyer.  Whatever  may  be  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  his  induitry,  his  application  and  activity,  he  will  foon 
feel  that  to  gain  an  accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  it 
is  pra&ifed  in  our  courts  of  juilice,  requires  them  all.  Thus,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  itudent  will  find  an  advantage  in  fome  degree  of  re* 
fearch  into  feudal  learning  ;  on  the  other,  he  will  feel  it  neceiTary  to 
bound  his  refearches,  and  to  leave,  before  he  has  made  any  great  pro- 
grefs in  them,  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  and  its  commentators,  for  Littleton's 
Tenures  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary.* 

We  have  here  prefented  the  reader  with  Mr.  Butler's  ob- 
servations on  the  analogy  which  the  feudal  law  bears  to  the 
common  law  of  England ;  and  the  advantages  which  may- 
be derived  from  a  general  acquaintance  with  feudal  princi- 
ples. In  a  future  number,  perhaps,  we  mall  prefent  the 
reader  with  his  oblervations  on  Lord  Coke's  writings,  and 
with  fpecimens  both  of  his  and  Mr.  Hargrave's  annotations. 
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Art.  XY\  Fnft  lines  of  the  Theory  and  PraHice  of  Philofe- 
phiidl  Chemijiry.  By  John  Berkcnhcut,  M.  D.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 
bcards>.    CadelJ.    London,  1788. 

*TpH  E  whole  hiftory  of  the  iciences  affords  no  example  of 
iuch  a  iudden  and  great  revolution  as  has  happened  in 
chemiftry  during  the  laft  thirty  years;  in  which  time,  from 
a  fyftem  of  erroneous  principles  and  falie  conclufions,  it  has 
rifen  into  a  regular  ftru&ure  of  philolbphical  theory,  uni- 
verfally  Supported  by  experiment.  By  this  mode  of  invefti^ 
gation  has  been  demonftrated  the  exiftence  of  fixed  air,  dif- 
covered  by  Dr.  Hlack,  profefTor  of  chemiftry  at  Edinburgh; 
that  of  phlcgifton  by  Mr.  Kirwan  and  others  ;  the  doctrine 
of  chemical  attractions  completed  by  the  immortal  Berg- 
man; the  ascertainment  that  there  are  in  nature  no  lefs  than  » 
five  diftin&  primitive  earths ;  and  the  furprifing  diScovery 
that  water,  hitherto  fuppofed  an  element,  is  actually  a  com- 
petition of  pure  and  inflammable  air. 

But  thefe,  however  great  and  aftonifhing,  are  not  the 
only  confpicuous  improvements  in  modern  chemiftry,  which, 
by  the  difcovery  of  feveral  femi-metals,  has  increafed  the 
number  to  nine;  has  likewife  enlarged  that  of  acids,  dis- 
tinctly characleriied,  from  fix  or  feven  to  upwards  of  twenty; 
and  has  refcued  from  univerfal  inattention  ten  different  fpe- 
cies  of  aerial  iiuids. 

Chemiftry,  therefore,  as  appears  from  its  prefent  ftate,  is 
become  entirety  a  new  Science  ;  and  a  compilation* which 
reduces  the  various  and  detached  diicoveries  of  different  au-r 
thors  into  one  general  lyftem,  is  undoubtedly  a  work  which 
promifes  no  fmall  degree  of  fatisfaclion  to  thofe  who  wifli 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  curious  and  important  branch  of 
philolbphy.  Such,  we  readily  acknowledge,  is  the  pre-* 
elusion  now  before  us,  which  Dr.  Berkenhout  feems  to 
have  digefted  with  much  care  and  attention.  He  deicribes 
the  different  chemical  elements  in  a  clear  and  correct  man* 
ner,  not  only  avoiding  hypothetical  Speculations  himfelf, 
but  expofing  the  errors  of  thofe  who  have  too  inconfider- 
ately  indulged  them.  As  a  Specimen  of  the  work  we  Ihall 
lay  before  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  author's  account 
cf  the  prefent  ftate  of  aerial  philolbphy  ; 

'NITROUS  GAS, 

*  By  Dr.  Piieftley  called  nitrous  air,  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  the 
other  permanently  elaftic  fluids  by  its  fmgular  property  of  produc- 
ing, when  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air  in  a  clolc  veflcl,  a  red  cloud; 
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Jbeat,  and  a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  mixture.  Thefe  fluids,  \n  ' 
order  to  produce  the  greatefl  diminution,  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  nitrous  gas  to  two  parts  of  air;  but  the  diminu- 
tion is  greateft  when  the  air  is  moft  pure.  When  the  point  of  fatu- 
ration  is  exattly  hit,  the  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  diminifhed  to  about  a 
fourth  of  its  original  bulk,  and  the  nitrous  gas  totally  deftroyed.  By 
what  means  this  diminution  is  effected  is  not  yet  determined. 

'  Nitrous  air,  or  gas,  was  generally  fuppolcd  to  con  fi  ft  of  nitrous 
acid  and  phlogillon  ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  contain  no  acid,  and 
that  its  conftituent  parts  are  phlogifton  and  dephlogilticated  nitrous 
vapour. 

*  Nitrous  air  may  be  dephlogifticated  by  expofing  it  to  the  ruft  of 
iron  ;  or  by  diftillirg  a  folution  of  copper  in  weak  nitrous  acid, 
mixed  with  fhavings  of  iron.  The  air  produced  will  be  a  mixture  of 
phlogiiticated  air  and  dephlogifticated  nitrous  gas.  By  agitating  this 
mixture  in  water,  the  latter  will  be  alone  abforbed,  and,  by  heating 
the  water,  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
gas  will  fufFer  a  candle  to  burn  in  it;  neverthelcfs  it  is  fatal  to 
animals. 

*  Nitrous  air  may  be  converted  imo  phlogifticated  air  by  heating 
iron  or  charcoal  in  it,  or  by  any  other  phlogiitic  procefs. 

'  Nitrous  gas  may  be  obtained  by  diffolving  iron,  copper,  filver, 
mercury;  befmuth,  nickel,  or  antimony  in  nit  ous  acid  ;  a.fo  from 
various  vegetable  and  animal  matters  containing  phlogifton. 

*  Nitrous  gas  extinguifhes  flame,  and  is  ueitruclivc  to  animal  life. 
Il  is  abforbed  by  water,  by  all  acids,  and  by  oils, 

«  Dr  PrielUey  hath  dikovered  other  elafiic  fluids  which  are  not 
coodenfable  by  cold.  He  calls  them  acid  and  aii^a'i  e  airs,  ]rom 
the  acids  and  alkalis  from  which  they  are  obtained,  il-ii  as  they  are 
nothing  more  than  acid  and  alkali  volatilifed  by  heat;  aie  again  re- 
ducible, by  mixture  with  water,  to  their  former  liquid  term  ;  and, 
as  they  ferve  only  to  perplex  young  chemilh,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
take  no  farther  notice  of  them  at  preicnt. 

*  I  have,  in  this  chapter,  defcribed  five  diftinft  fpecies  of  air,  or 
gas,  viz.  vital  orpure  air,  calcareous,  infb.r  .'i.able,  pMogifticntcd, 
and  nitrous.  My  young  reader  will,  without  much  difficult),  by 
confidering  this  chapter  a  fecond  time  with  attention,  remember  ihe 
peculiar  properties  of  each  ;  but,  recollecting  that  they  a:e  aii  p.o» 
duccd  from  the  fame  fubftances,  and  by  the  far  e  means,  Lit.  incas 
will  be  ftill  confuted;  he  mult  therefore  be  inform*.!  .hat  th-ji'o  se- 
veral kinds  of  gas  are  extricated  at  citfertnt  times  of  tnc  pmce;.,  and 
by  different  degrees  of  heat:  for  example ;  in  diit-  ;ng  a  iolnr  on  of 
zinc  in  nitrous  acid  the:  fir;t  air  pioduccd  is  phlogifticateci,  the  fecond 
inflammable,  and  finally  vital. 

'  But  in  orcer  to  difpel,  as  much  as  po/Tible,  the  mift  .vhYh  fill 
involves  tlm  recen:  branch  of  chemiitry,  let  us  io  >I:  back  a  :  r\  on 
the  compofinon  and  produce  of  theie  teveral  gates. 

«  Vital  air  is  a  fimple  element;  with  inflamia able  air,  it  '.am:*  vuacr  ; 
with  an  acid,  it  icrm^  calcareous  gao. 

«  Calcareous  gas,  or  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  is  c  :r,.:  ofei  of 
air  and  ^n  acid  Jut  generiu 

c  Inflaiiimable 
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*  Inflammable  air,, according  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  coniifts  of  phlogifton, 
water,  and  the  element  heat  ;  according  to  Dr.  Higgins,  of  pure  air, 
fire,  and  an  acid. 

'  Nitrous  air  is  compofed  of  phlogiflon,  and  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
vapour. 

•  Water  is  compofed  of  vital  air  and  phlogifton,  or  inflammable  air. 

•  Phlogifticated  air  is  compofed  of  phlogiflon  and  aerial  acid. 

*  To  thefe  may  be  added  another  permanently  elaflic  fluid,  to 
which  philofophets  have  given  the  name  of  hepatic  air,  becaufe  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  particularly  the  marine,  it  is  obtained  from 
heper  fulphuro,  which  is  a  liver-coloured  combination  of  fulphur 

with  alkali,  or  with  earth.    The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  it 

fmclls  like  rotten  eggs ;  mixed  with  pure  or  with  nitrous  air,  it  be- 
comes  inflammable ;  it  is  mifcible  with  water  in  a  certain  proportion; 
it  turns  filver  or  mercury  black ;  it  is  fomewhat  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air;  it  reddens  the  infufion  of  turnfol  j  it  precipitates  from 
water  in  the  form  of  fulphur,  Mr.  Kirvvan,  in  confequence  of  many 
ingenious  and  apparently  decifive  experiments,  believes  this  »as  to  be 
fulphur  brought  into  an  aeriform  ftate  by  the  matter  of  heat.  It  is 
this  gas  which  impregnates  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harro- 
gate, &c* 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  a  lexicon,  in 
which  is  given  the  practical  part  of  chemiftry,  which 
could  not  well  be  reduced  into  a  fcientific  arrangement. 
This  is  accompanied  with  an  index,  referring  either  to  the 
pages  of  the  prefent  volume,  or  to  thofe  of  other  chemical 
tracts.  In  addition  to  tjiefe  proofs  of  Dr.  Berkenhout's  in- 
duftry  we  meet  with  a  chronological  chart  of  eminent 
chemifts,  an  explanation  of  chemical  fymbols,  a  table  of 
chemical  attractions  in  folution,  another  of  the  fame  in  fu- 
fion,  with  a  copious  and  diftincl  table  of  compofition,  a 
plate  of  pneumatical  apparatus,  and  a  table  of  philofophical 
opinions. 

On  the  whole,  thefe  Firft  Lines  contain  a  diftincl  and  ufe- 
ful  account  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  chemical  knowledge.  This 
is  ail  which  Dr.  Berkenhout,  or  a^riy  other  perfon,  can  per- 
form; for  as  fome  of  the  principles  are  not  yet  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  and  future  difcoveries  are  uncertain,  it  is  impoflible 
to  determine  the  limits  of  experiment  and  refearch  in  this 
improving  department  of  philofophy. 
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Art.  XVI.   Sketches  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Portugal.  In 

a  Series  of  Letters  from  Arthur  William  Coftigan,  Efq.  late  a 
Captain  of  the  Irijh  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  Spain,  to  his 
Brother  in  London.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  10s.  boards, 
Vernor.   London,  1788. 

TO  voyages  and  travels  are  we  indebted  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  which  now  enlightens  the  mercantile,  poli- 
tical, and  literary  world.  They  have  contributed  to  im- 
prove the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce ;  they  have 
broken  down  the  partition-walls  of  ignorance  ;  man  is  better 
known  to  man ;  nations  look  beyond  their  own  narrow 
circle,  and  perceive  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  per- 
fection which  ignorance  always  fuppofes  :  a  mutual  adoption 
of  what  appears  preferable  in  each,  of  courfe  takes  place, 
and  manners  and  civil  polity  are  gainers. 

Nor  is  the  field  unfruitful  to  the  various  defcriptions  of 
literary  men  ;  it  produces  both  flowers  and  fruit ;  it  preients 
a  wider  and  more  varied  range  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet ;  and  from  it  the  antiquarian,  the  naturalifi,  the  hifto- 
rian,  the  philofophcr,  6rc.  may  reap  a  plentiful  harveft. 
We  fay  may  reap  ;  for  much  care  is  neceirary  to  feparate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  mafs  of  publications  of 
this  kind  many  can  only  contribute  to  the  propagation  of 
error,  or  lend  their  aid  to  while  away  an  idle  or  a  liftlels 
hour.  To  hear  and  to  fee  with  difcernment,  to  collect: 
facts  with  diligence  and  lelection,  to  judge  with  precifion 
and  impartiality,  are  talents  which  fall  to  the  mare  of  few. 
Yet,  who  does  not  think  himfelf  capable  of  writing  tra- 
vels ?   And  who  does  not  write  travels — fuch  as  they  are? 

The  writer  of  the  letters  now  before  us  appears  to  have 
given  a  faithful  defcription  of  the  country  he  vifited.  The 
picture  is  gloomy  and  difgufting;  but  we  are  afraid  that,  in 
moil  points,  it  approaches  too  near  the  reality.  Portugal, 
with  refpect  to  arts,  fciences,  arms,  agriculture,  morals,  re- 
ligion, and  all  that  can  render  a  nation  happy  and  resect- 
able, teems  to  be  in  the  loweft  llate  of  degradation.  There 
the  deareft  rights  of  mankind  are  trampled  under  foot  by 
defpotifm,  and  the  grofTeil  fuperftition  triumphs  over  hu- 
manity and  common-ienfe.     A  few  extracts  from  the 
«c  Sketches"  will  be  a  convincing  proof  of  what  we  ad- 
vance. 

«  Every  regiment  in  Portugal  is  under  the  protection  of  Come  par- 
ticular  faint.  A  certain  regiment,  iormed  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  took  St.  Anthony  of  LiJbon  for  its  patron  and  protedor,  who, 
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foon  after,  received  a  captain's  com  million  in  the  fame,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  appointments  regularly  ever  fmce  !  which  are  employed* 
as  well  as  two-pence  per  month,  paid  by  every  individual  in  the  regi- 
ment, in  laying  a  dated  number  of  maflrs  for  the  fouls  of  all  thofe 
of  it  who  die;  in  celebrating  the  fcftival  of  the  faint;  in  fupporting 
the  chaplains,  adorning  the  chapel,  and  defraying  other  incidental 
charges,  under  the  infpeftion  of  an  officer  the  regiment  appoints  for 
that  purpofe;  and  this  port  of  fuperintendent  for  St.  Anthony,  the 
major  of  our  regiment,  who  is  a  nobleman  (fidalgo)  and  a  block- 
head, has  occupied  with  great  zeal  and  devotion  for  fome  years  paft, 
and  has  never  fince  ceaftrd  teazing  the  court  with  memorials  and 
certificates  of  fervice3  in  favour  of  St.  Anthony,  that  he  might  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  aggregate-major  in  the  regiment/ 

Here  follows  the  certificate,  eftablifhing  the  character  of 
St.  Anthony  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  good  fbldier  : 

'  Don  Hercules  Antonio  Carlos  Luiz  Jofeph  Maria  de  Albuquerque 
,  e  Aranjo  de  Magalhaens  Homem,  nobleman  of  her  majefty's  houfe- 
hold,  knight  of  the  facred  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the 
mod  illustrious  military  order  of  Chrift,  lord  of  the  diflritis  and  towns 
of  Moncarapacho  and  Terragudo,  hereditary  alcaide  mor  of  the  city 
of  Faro,  and  major  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  city  of  Lagos, 
in  this  kingdom  of  Algarve,  for  her  molt  faithful  majefty,  whom  God 
long  preferve,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4  I  attell  and  certify,  to  all  who  fhall  fee  thefe  prefents,  written 
our  by  my  command,  and  figned  at  the  bottom  with  my  fign  ma- 
nual, with  the  broad  fcal  of  my  arms,  clofe  by  my  faid  fignature, 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  it,  that  the  Lord  St.  Anthony,  otherwife 
the  great  St,  Anthony  of  Lifbon,  (commonly  and  falfely  called  of 
Padua)  has  been  enlifted,  and  had  a  place  in  this  regiment,  ever 
iince  the  24th  of  January,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  1668, 
as  will  appear  more  particularly  below :  1  farther  atteit,  that  the 
fifty  nine  within  certificates,  numbered  from  unity  up  to  the  number 
fifty-nine,  and  with  the  cypher  of  my  name  fet  clofe  by  each  num- 
ber, do  contain  and  comprehend  a  true  and  faithful  relation  of  the 
miracles  and  other  eminent  fervices  the  faid  St.  Anthony  has,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  rendered  to  and  performed  in  this  regiment,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  a  place  in  it,  'wherein,  befides  many  other  in- 
conteftible  evidences,  I  am  confirmed,  by  having  converfed  with 
many  of  the  parties  now  alive,  who  received  thefe  fervices  from  the 
faid  faint  j  that,  therefore,  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thefe  mi- 
racles is  as  heinous  a  crime  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft  as  to  doubt  of  any 
of  the  dogmas  of  our  holy  faith,  or  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  himfelf, 
the  evidences  whereof  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  convincing  as  thofe  in  the 
prefent  inftance  before  us,  and  by  which  our  bleflcd  Saviour's  own 
words  are  fulfilled,  when  he  told  his  dilciples  that,  "  after  mc  (hall 
come  thofe  who  (hall  do  greater  works  than  I  have  done  which 
prophecy  clearly  pointed  to  our  great  St.  Anthony. 

«  I  do  farther  certify,  upon  my  word  of  honour  as  a  nobleman,  a 
knight,  and  a  catholic  Chriftian  (as  with  God's  grace  I  am),  what 
hereunder  follows ; 

«  That, 
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*  That,  having  read  over  and  perufed  attentively  all  the  papers, 
note-books,  and  regifters  of  our  regiment,  ever  fmce  its  firft  formation, 
and  having  carefully  copied  out  of  the  faid  papers  every  thing  relating 
to  the  above-named  St.  Anthony,  it  is,  de  *verbo  ad  <verbum%  what  fol- 
lows here :  for  rhe  truth  of  which  1  refer  to  the  faid  books  and  pa- 
pers, lodged  in  the  archives  of  our  regiment. 

«  That,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1688,  by  order  of  his  majefty 
Don  Pedro  the  Second  (whom  God  has  in  glory),  then  prince  regent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  directed  to  the  viceroy  of  this  kingdom 
of  Algarve,  was  St.  Anthony  enlifted  as  a  private  foldier  in  this  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  of  Lagos,  when  it  was  firft  formed  by  command  of 
the  fame  prince ;  and  of  fuch  enliftment  of  St.  Anthony  there  was  a 
regifter  formed,  which  now  exifts  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  regiftcr- 
book  of  the  regiment,  fol.  143,  ver.  and  wherein  he  gave  for  his  cau- 
tion and  furety  the  queen  of  angels,  who  became  anfwerable  that  he 
would  not  defert  his  colours,  but  behave  always  like  a  good  foldier  in 
the  regiment:  and  thus  did  the  faint  continue  to  ferve  and  do  duty  as 
a  private  in  the  regiment  till  September  the  1 2th,  1 693,  on  which  day 
the  fame  prince  regent  became  king  of  Portugal,  by  the  deceafe  of  his 
brother  Don  AfFonco  the  Sixth  ;  and  on  the  lame  day  his  majefty  pro- 
moted St.  Anthony  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  regiment,  for  having, 
a  fhort  time  before,  valiantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment,  which  was  marching  from  Jurumenha  to  the  garrifon 
of  Olivenca,  boch  in  the  province  of  the  Alentejo,  and  beat  off  a 
ftrong  body  of  Caftillians,  four  times  the  number  of  laid  detachment, 
which  body  had  been  fet  in  ambufh  for  them,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  them  ail  prifoners  to  Badajox,  the  enemy  having,  by  their 
fpies,  obtained  information  of  their  march. 

•  I  do  farther  certify,  that,  in  all  the  above  papers  and  ragifters, 
there  is  not  any  note  oi*  St.  Anthony  of  bad  behaviour  or  irregularity 
committed  by  him,  nor  of  his  having  ever  been  flogged,  impnfoned, 
or  any  way  punifhed  by  his  officers,  while  private  in  the  regiment ; 
that,  during  the  whole  time  he  has  been  a  captain,  now  near  a  hun- 
dred years,  he  has  conftantly  done  his  duty  with  thegreateft  alacrity  at 
the  head  of  his  company,  upon  all  occafions,  in  peace  and  war,  and 
as  fuch  has  been  feen  by  his  foldiers,  times  without  number,  as  they 
are  all  ready  to  teftify ;  and,  in  every  other  refpeft,  he  has  always  be- 
haved like  a  gentleman  and  an  officer ;  and,  on  all  the  abovemen- 
tioned  accounts,  I  hold  him  moil  worthy  and  deferving  of  the  rank  of 
aggregate -major  to  our  regiment,  and  or  every  other  honour,  grace  or 
favour,  her  majefty  fhall  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  upon  him.  In 
teftimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  figned  my  name,  this  25th  day  of 
March,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriit  1777. 

(L.  S.)  '  Magalhaems  Homem.* 

Our  Lady  of  the  Empyrxum,  and  the  little  Jefus  in  her 
arms,  will  furnilh  us  with  another  inttance  of  their  luper- 
flition:  ( 

*  After  examining  this  chapel,  full  of  beautiful  Mofaic  paintings, 
tire  Sacriftao  led  us  to  the  g>eat  altar,  where,  drawing  afide  a  long- 
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damaflc  curtain,  there  was  di (covered  a  magnificent  image  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  child  Jefus  in  her  arms ;  the  Virgin  was  drefled  out  in 
fplendid  robes,  mining  with  gold,  and  a  crown,  ornamented  with  large 
ftones  of  various  colours,  encircled  her  head ;  (he  flood  upon  the  moon, 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  all  around  her  were  painted  numbers 
of  liars  in  gold,  upon  an  azure  ground  ;  and  (he  had  the  title  or  invo- 
cation of  Nofla  Senhora  do  Empyreo,  our  Lady  of  the  Empyrseum ; 
the  child  had  a  fmall  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre  in  the  other. 
But  what  conftituted  the  miraculous  in  this  image  was,  the  information 
of  the  friendly  Sacriftan,  who  had  put  on  confecrated  gloves,  and  his 
ftola  over  his  furplice,  before  he  durll  prefume  to  look  at  it. 

'  The  account  he  gave  us  was,  that  the  child  Jefus,  whom  we  there 
faw  in  his  mother's  arms,  grew  fenfibly  every  year  ;  that  they  cut  his 
finger  and  toe  nails  frequently,  the  parings  whereof  he  h:id  carefully 
preferved ;  and  he  aflurcd  us  farther,  it  wa*  regiilered  in  the  hifto- 
rical  memoirs  of  the  church  (which  he  offered  to  (hew  us),  that,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  child  ufed  to  defcend  from  its  mother's 
arms*  at  the  invitation  of  two  children  of  its  own  fize,  who  then  came 
into  the  church  to  vifit  it,  and  that  they  had  been  often  feen  all  three 
together,  eating  their  afternoon's  luncheon,  merenJa,  upon  the  fteps 
of  the  altar ;  that  afterwards  the  child  Jems  informed  them  they  would 
be  called  to  heaven  on  the  next  Afcenfion-day  after  he  fpoke  to  them, 
as  it  accordingly  happened  ;  and  they  were  both  found  dead  on  their 
knees  before  the  Virgin,  with  their  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  pray- 
ing; that  their  relics  were  carefully  preferved  under  the  fame  altar, 
and  a  yearly  feftival  had  been  inlbtuted  there  in  commemoration  of 
fuch  a  miracle.*  ♦ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  holy  and  wife  Sacriftan  was 
a  Portugueze  nobleman,  who  had  committed  a  murder,' ac- 
companied with  the  moil  aggravating  circumflances  of  hor- 
ror, and  had  obtained  his  pardon  at  Rome,  with  recom- 
mendations as  a  fit  perfon  to  attend  on  our  Lady  of  the 
Empyraeum  and  her  Ion  ! 

There  can  no  where  be  found  a  more  flaking  infhnce  of 
the  bad  effects  of  blended  ignorance  and  fuperftition  than 
what  appears  in  the  following  extract.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  mod  reprobate  proteftant  will  fluidder  while 
he  reads  the  account  of  Ivo's  impious  ribbaldry  : 

*  I  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  upon  lmooth  water  by 
moonlight}  and  the  beautiful  Cynthia  rofe  upon  us  in  full  and  unclouded 
(plendour.  The  company  agreed  the  barges  mould  icparatc  to  the 
right  and  left  at  greater  dillances  from  each  other  as  we  eroffed  the 
fpacious  bafon  to  Lilbon,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  the  mafic. 
Our  barge  had  taken  the  right  of  ail :  and  the  tide  coming  full  in  as 
we  approached  the  city,  where  the  current  is  extremely  rapid,  we  were 
carried  a  confidcrable  way  above  it,  the  ftont  Algarve  rowers  pulling 
Urong  againft  the  tide  to  very  little  purpole.  I  wifh  St.  An'hon/ 
would  fend  us  a  breeze  from  thofc  hih*  to  the  North,  as  he  often 
4©es» 1  faid  one  of  the  rqwers  next  to  where  I  fat  iu  the  barge,  who  had 
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been  the  moft  fuc'cefsful  in  returning  the  gibes  and  fcumlity  of  the 
two  buffoons) ;  "  Would  to  God  our  Lady  made  him  do  fo,  (replied 
fevera]  of  the  others) ;  let  us  pray  a  reftonfio  to  him ;"  which,  whea 
they  had  done,  "  Blow  I  blow  I  Saint  Anthony,"  faid  they,  almoft  ail 
with  one  voice. 

"  Hand  my  gofiip  aft  herd  from  the  prow,  and  I  will  talk  with.  \ 
him/'  faid  the  facetious  fellow  near  me,  whofe  name  I  found  Was  Jvo# 
and  that  he  was  the  eftabliftied  wit  and  oracle  of  the  whole  crew). 
Upon  this  I  faw  them  band  him  in  a  board  about  two  feet  long  and 
five  or  fix  inches  broad  ;  at  the  lower  end  was  fixed  a  fmall  box  for 
receiving  alms,  with  a  flit  cut  in  it  for  dropping  in  the  money,  and 
above  it  was  painted  the  figure  of  the  faint,  with  the  child  Jefus  in  his 
arms,  lvo  ftt  the  faint  down  before  him,  the  rowers  tugged  away, 
and  we  offered  them  wine,  which  they  refufed,  but  drank  plenty  of 
water,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  in  kegs.  Ivo,  addrefling 
hinifelf  to  St.  Anthony,  faid  thus :  "  You  know*  gofiip,  (for  it  feems 
he  is  godfather  to  one  of  Ivo's  children),  1  am  already  acquainted  with 
your  tricks,  and  that  I  have  had  too  much  reafon,  on  fome  occafions, 
to  call  you  mulifti  and  obftinate ;  but  I  defire  and  expect  you  will  not 
expofe  us  now,  efpecially  before  thefe  Englilhmen,  by  your  wrong- 
headednefs ;  for  only  confider  what  the  watermen  of  London  will  think 
of  you  when  thefe  gentlemen  fhall  tell  them  that  when  we  afked  you 
only  for  a  fmall  puff  of  wind  to  carry  us  to  your  own  city,  you  had  the 
(habbinefs  and  ill-nature  to  refufe  it  us  ?"  After  more  ribaldry  with 
the  buffoons,  at  which  the  old  Marquis  laughed  heartily,  Ivo  took  up 
the  board,  and,  (baking  it,  found  the  alms- box  was  empty.  "  Oh  f 
now  1  undcrftand  him,"  exclaimed  Ivo ;  "  now  I  know  the  reafon 
we  cannot  get  a  wind ;  my  gofiip  will  do  nothing,  not  even  for  our 
Lady  herfelf,  without  an  alms;  Do  pafs  him  about  among  the  noble 
company  of  Fidalgos,  and  let  every  one  give  him  an  alms ;  as  foott 
as  my  gofiip  hears  the  money  tinkling  in  his  box  I  know  we  (hall  have 
a  wind  dire&iy."  After  the  alms  were  collected  Ivo  fet  the  faint  again 
down  before  him.  By  and  by,  as  I  was  become  familiar  with  Ivo,  I 
afked  him  where  was  the  wind  he  had  been  fo  long  promifwg  us  t 
He  affured  me  it  would  come  ;  for  that,  though  his  gofiip  was  iome~ 
times  How,  yet  he  never  failed  him.  Soon  atter  this,  fome  others  of 
the  rowers  faid  St.  Anthony  was  a  blockhead  and  a  coxcomb,  and  did 
not  care  a  draw  for  what  Ivo  faid  to  him.  "  Do  you  hear,  gofiip," 
faid  Ivo,  "  what  my.  comrades  are  faying  of  you?  though  they 
fpeak  truth,  and  you  richly  deferve  it  all."  As  it  1HU  continued  calm, 
lvo  began  to  call  St.  Anthony  all  the  bad  names  he  could  think  of ; 
told  him  if  a  ducking  was  all  he  wanted  to  make  him  do  his  duty  he 
ihould  foon  have  his  bellyfull  of  fait  water;  he  called  him  a  fool,  ft 
fiug-a-bed,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  a  cuckold,  a  (cabrao)  pimp  of  his 
own  wife ;  and  told  him  he  would  break  his  horns  for  him  if  he  di^L 
not  look  better  to  his  bufineis. 

'  Our  men  pulled  away  for  near  an  hour  longer,  without  any  fign. 
of  wind  ;  at  laii  lvo,  making  the  two  men  with  him  lay  upon  their 
oars,  ftajted  up  in  a  violent pafiion,  drew  his  (harp-pointed  knife,  and, 
prelenting  it  to  the  face  of  the  painting  of  St.  Anthony,  faid  to  him 
thefe  words,  44  Ah  filho  de  puta  (  fe  nao,  fgffe  pelo  refpeito  daquelle 
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filho  baftardo  que  terns  nos  bracos,  enxia-te  efla  caranca  de  facadas. 

In  literal  Englifh  it  is  thus  :  *.'  You  fon  of  a  w  ,  if  it  wete  not 

for  the  refpect  I  have  for  that  baftard  fon  you  have  in  your  arms,  I 
would  fill  that  ugly  face  of  yours  with  ftabs  of  my  knife." 

«  Soon  after  this  we  cam*  nearly  oppofite  to  a  fort  of  valley  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  city,  from  whence  we  had  a  breeze.  "  Ah!  you 
will  confent  then  after  all,  you  old  cuckold/*  faid  Ivo,  dill  in  great 
wrath  with  his  goflip ;  "  after  we  have  almoft  broken  the  bones  of  out 
arms  with  rowing,  you  come  with  your  fni veiling  wind,  when  we  do 
not  want  your  affmance ;  but  remember,  friend,  I  tell  you  before  all 
$his  noble  company,  if  you  are  not  more  tradable  and  ready  in  fu- 
ture, I  will  ftrike  my  name  out  of  your  brotherhood  and  fociety ;  I  will 
never  give  you  a  farthing,  nor* colled  any  more  alms,  nor  make  more 
feafts  tor  you,  or  take  any  more  notice  of  you  than  I  would  of  the 
meaneft  faint  in  the  calendar/ 

Having  already  given  fo  many  extracts  from  thefe  letters, 
the  nature  of  our  publication  does  not  permit  us  to  infert 
any  of  the  numerous  inftances  of  that  defpotilm  which  pre* 
vails  in  Portugal,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  fuperftition. 
has  funk  that  kingdom  far  below  the  level  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  f  rom  the  author's  general  reflections,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fecond  volume,  may  be  gathered  his 
opinion  of  the  Porttigueze  nation,  after  having  carefully  ex- 
amined them  in  various  points  of  view  : 

*  This  little  country  prefents  a  ftriking  inftance  of  how  far  the  hu- 
man mind  and  character  may  be  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  domineering  and  fictitious  mode  of  woHhip,  which  has 
entirely  banilhed  and  fupprefled  every  fentiment  of  virtue,  or  almoft 
any  attempt  towards  the  goodnefs  of  a  moral  action,  which  (to  ufe 
fuch  an  expreflion)  can  with  difficulty  be  committed  here  without 
being  cenfured  by  the  active  and  dangerous  fpies  and  mioifters  of  a 
jealous  and  wo'thlefs  religion. 

*  The  nature  of  this  government  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  moll 
defpotic  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  1  believe  1  have  hinted  to 
you,  in  former  epiltles,  that  the  efiabliflied  law  is  generally  a  dead 
letter,  excepting  where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  fup- 
plementary  mandates  of  the  fovercign,  which  are  generally  employed 
in  defeating  the  purpofes  of  fafety  and  protection,  which  law  is  calcu- 
lated to  extend  equally  over  all  the  fubjects. 

*  Confidering  the  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  in  which  the  fo- 
vereign  princes  of  Portugal  have  been  educated,  at  leaft  ever  fince 
the  ralh  and  unfortunate  King  Sebaftian  ;  confiderine  the  lingular  de- 
gree of  imbecility,  and  want  of  talents,  which  have  fo  remarkably 
diftinguiflicd  the  reigning  family  of  Braganca,  from  the  firft.king,  Don 
John  the  Fourth  (who  would  not  have  dared  to  accept  the  crown  his 
people  held  out  to  him,  had  not  his  wife,  a  high  lpirited  Spaniard, 
urged  him  on  to  that  ad  of  rebellion  again  ft  her  native  country),  to  the 
preient  moment,  in  which  any  hopes  of  bettering  their  nutation,  by  a 
iavourabie  profpect  of  the  future,  are  fadly  precluded  by  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  prefent  Prince  of  the  Brazils,  not  to 
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fay  .a  word  of  the  two  royal  perfonages  who  actually  fill  the  throne, 
and  with  the  utmoit  defpotifm  reign  over,  and  have  three  millions  of  v 
people  fubmit  to  their  weak  government. 

'  The  poverty  of  the  whole  nobility  of  this  country  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  meannefs  and  pufillanimity  of  their  difpofitions,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  their  onderltand.ings,  very  unlike  our  Spanilh  Hi- 
dalgos in  this,  as  in  rooft  other  refpe&s;  where  you  mall  find,  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  feveral  of  the  nobility  who  live  like  independent  gen- 
tlemen upon  their  own  eftates  in  the  country,  or  in  the  capital  of  their 
province,  appearing  very  feldom  at  court;  whereas  here  their  whole 
employment  is  fneaking  and  cringing  about  court,  foliciting  fome  fa- 
vour either  for  themfelves  or  their  numerous  needy  dependents.  No 
nobleman  here  dare  quit  his  native  co*untry,  not  for  a  night,  much  lefs 
to  travel  abroad,  without  the  exprefs  leave  of  the  prince,  which  it  has 
been  always  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  ;  nor,  on  the  deceafe 
of  any  duke,  marquis,  or  count,  can  the  ibn  and  heir  aflumc  his  fa- 
ther's title  without  firft  obtaining  a  new  grace  and  grant  of  it  from  the 
fovereign.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  appear  how  much  fuch  a  fet  of 
nobility,  fo  totally  dependent  for  their  very  exiftence  as  fuch  on  the 
nod  or  the  prince,  will  be  difpofed  to  Hand  by  and  fupport  him  in  all 
his  meafures,  however  iniquitous,  and  confequently  wirh  what  impu- 
nity fuch  a  re-union  of  ecclefialtical,  civil,  and  military  power  may 
abufe,^  infult,  and  tread  upon  the  far  more  numerous  and  deierving 
part  of  the  nation. 

*  With  regard  to  agriculture,  how  will  he  be  furprifed  when  told 
that,  in  this  country,  there  is  one  province  alone  capable  of  producing 
double  the  quantity  of  wheat ,  necelTary  to  fupply  the  whole  nation 
yearly  ;  and  yet  that,  at  prefent,  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
together  do  not  produce  the  half  of  what  is  requifite  for  a  year's  fub- 
fiftence;  and  that,  without  the  abundant  fupplies  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
fait  filh,  imported  yearly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mod  fertile  part  of 
Europe  mull  literally  ftarve  for  want  of  fomething  to  eat  ?  »  That  fo 
fo  far  are  they  from  being  overcharged  with  taxes,  as  in  a  commercial 
Country  like  England,  there  are,  comparatively  fpeaking,  no  taxes 
here — for  an  excellent  reafon,  becaufe  the  people  have  no  money 
wherewithal  to  pay  them.  That  the  trade  is  either  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  few  monopolizing  companies,  who 
purchaie  from  the  prince,  at  exorbitant  rates,  the  noxious  privilege  of 
preventing  the  benefits  of  commerce  from  flowing,  as  nearly  as  pofTible, 
in  an  equality  through  all  the  members  of  the  community  ?  And,  finally, 
that  without  gold,  which  numbers  of  condemned  and  unfortunate 
wretches  are  continually  tearing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
mitting from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  it  would  be  utterly  impoflible 
for  Portugal  to  fubfift  for  fix  months  as  a  feparate  and  independent  ftate  f  * 

Befides  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  ftate  of  Portugal, 
the  reader  will  meet  with,  in  JNJr.  Coftigan's  Sketches,  an 
account  of  dometiic  manners  and  cultoms,  and  of  the  national 
tafle  in  theatrical  compofition  ;  all  of  which  mark  the  loweft 
ftage  of  mental  degeneracy  and  depravity. 

Such  is  the  matter  which  a  reader  expects,  and  which  he 
will  find,  in  "  Sketches  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Portugal 
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but  rhe  writer,  determined  to  give  his  readers  a  good  bargain, 
has,  befides  this,  introduced  a  variety  of  llories,  which  appear 
more  frequently,  and  at  greater  length,  than  is  confiftent  with 
propriety  in  a  work  of  this  kind,    Nay,  the  author  ieems  to 
have  blended  the  novelliit  with  the  traveller ;  he  lead*  his 
friend,  Lord  Freeman,  through  a  maze  of  adventure,  till  he 
marries  him  to  his  beloved  Lucretia.  By  the  bye,  who  is  this 
Lord  Freeman  ?  We  have  fearched  for  him  in  vain  in  the  lifts 
of  Britilh  and  lrifh  peers;  and  we  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Cofti- 
gan  has  given  the  fmalleit  hint  that  it  was  only  his  nom  dt 
guerre,  his  travelling  name.    We  hope  our  author  has  not, 
from  a  defire  of  embellifhing,  imitated  a  brother  traveller, 
whofe  title  he  has,  in  lbme  meafure,  copied ;  and  who,  in  his 
View  of  Society  and  Manners,  aflumed  a  borrowed  name,  and 
attributed  to  himfelf  fictitious  adventures.   As  there  appears 
lbme  my  fiery  or  concealment  in  this  part  of  the  letters,  Mr. 
Coftigan  has,  in  other  parts,  been  guilty  of  an  oppofite  fault, 
by  indifcreetly  giving  the  names  of  feveral  perfons  who,  in 
confidence,  fpoke  to  him  with  a  dangerous  freedom  on  the 
religion  and  government  of  the  country.    Among  others,  we 
are  in  pain  for  Dr.  Butler,  prefident  of  the  lrifh  college  at 
Evora.  We  hope  he  is  already  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers ; 
if  not,  and  fhould  the  prelent  letters  reach  Portugal,  we  are 
afraid  the  inquifition  will  make  that  reverend  divine  pay  dear 
for  his  confidential  communications. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  letters  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  of  observation  and  good  fenfe;  they  are,  however,  nei- 
ther elegant,  nor  always  corredt :  the  author  feems  not  to 
have  been  much  accultomed  to  compofition;  he  repents  the 
fame  ideas  too  often,  efpecially  on  the  lubjecl  of  religion  & 
and  though  he  communicates  much  folid 'information,  .yet  it 
might  have  been  comprerTed  within  far  narrower  bounds. 

We  had  almotf  forgot  to  obiervcthat  both  the  author,  and 
his  brother  the  editor,  have  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  Re-» 
viewers;  they  "  have  heard  and  read  repeated  complaints" 
againll  us.  We  need  only  anfwer,  the  race  of  bad  writers  is  a 
numerous  and  irritable  race ;  and  befides,  we  pretend  not  to 
infallibility.  In  the  preient  cafe,  however,  we  trult  that  both 
the  brothers  will  think  our  decition  not  illiberal ;  mould  thev 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  we  can  only  fay  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  pleafe  authors  and  editors,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
ourleives  to  their  prayers*. 

FOREIGN 

•  "  For  my  own  part,  I  have  both  heard  and  read  repeated  com- 
r  laints,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  of  the  illiberal  be- 
„  laviour  of  the  Reviewers,  and  of  their  irritable  and  cynical  difpofition. 
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Art.  XVII.  Vlnfluence  de la  decouverte de  VAmerique fur k  bon- 
keur  du  Genre  Humain.  Par  M.  VAbbe  Genty,  Cenfeur- Royal, 
Correfpondant  de  r Academic  Royal  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  et  dc 
cclle  dc  Thouloufe,  t3c.  fcfc. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Influence  of  the  Difcovcry  of  America  on  the 
Happinefs  of  Mankind,  By  the  Abbe  Genty,  Cenjor- Royal, 
Corrcjpondcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of 
that  oj '  Thouloufe, &c.&c.    8vo.  352  Pages.  Paris,  1788. 

TXTHOLE  countries  laid  wafte,  and  whole  nations  exter- 
minatcd  in  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards ;  Spain  de- 
populated by  its  conquefts ;  one  half  of  the  native  Americans, 
that  remain,  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  the  other  half  of 
their  lands,  by  European  robbers ;  the  coafts  of  Africa  ftripped 
of  their  inhabitants ;  millions  of  negroes  groaning  away  their 
lives  in  chains ;  the  fmall-pox  exported  to  the  New  World, 
where  it  makes  dreadful  havock  ;  a  flill  more  cruel  difeafe 
brought  to  us  in  exchange  from  America,  poiibning  the  fources 
of  lite,  and  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations ;  and  the  new  quarter  of  the 
world  an  objecl:  of  contention  that  conftantly  embroils  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  fpreads  the  flames  of  war  over  half  the 
world :  fuch  are  the  effecls  of  the  difcovery  of  America.  Thefe 
things  confidered  we  cannot  conceive  how  its  utility  ordifad- 
vantage  can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  problematical ;  unlefs,  in- 
deed, by  dyers  and  cabinet-makers,  who  probably  may  think 
cochineal  and  mahogany  an  ample  recompenfe  for  fuch  com* 
plicated  ills.  This  queltion,  however,  propofed  by  the  aca- 
demy of  Lyons,  fuggefted  to  the  Abbe'  Genty  the  idea  of  the 
prefent  work,  of  which  near  three  hundred  pages  are  employed 
in  proving  what  a  few  lines,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  de- 
monftrated  inconteitably.  We  cannot  furhciently  lament  the 
prolixity  of  modern  authors;  it  is  the peft  of  literature:  a  man's 
ideas,  or  the  information  he  has  to  convey,  is  no  longer  the 
meafure  of  his  book  ;  but,  as  Procruftes*  guefts  were  nretched 
to  the  length  of  his  bed,  fo  is  an  author's  ideas  extended,  with- 
out variety  or  animation,  over  a  certain  number  of  meets. 
Candour,  however,  obliges  us  to  confels  that  the  work  before 
us,  though  it  does  not  contain  much  new  matter,  is  not  tire* 


If  fuch  it  be  in  reality,  I  fincertly  pray  God  to  forgive  them;  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  true  fpirit  of  mccknefs  towards  all  poor  author* 
really  within  the  reach  of  their  lafo  ;  and  that  they  may  be  more  cha- 
ritably difpofed  towards  all  men  in  gcneral."~£ditor'«  Advertifement.  v 
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fome.  The  hiftorical  facts  introduced,  and  a  confiderable  por- 
tion  of  eloquence,  render  its  perufal  by  no  means  a  labour. 
The  authors  arguments  agin  It  the  flave-trade  are  forcible  ; 
and  his  description  of  thehtuation  of  the  negroes  pi&urefque 
and  pathetic.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  book  he  propofes  pro- 
jects of  improvement -to  the  different  powers  that  polfefs  co~ 
lonies  in  America,  particularly  Spain ;  but  we  fear  that  his 
ideas,  however  feafible  and  proper,  will  not  foon  be  carried 
into  execution.  In  feveral  places  his  ftyle  feems  fbmewhat  too 
figurative,  and  too  full  ot  personification  for  ibber  profe  and 
political  difcuffion.  We  could  aHo  have  wiflied  that  he  had 
riot  been  fo  prodigal  of  declamation,  which  proves  nothing  but 
the  author's  eloquence,  and  which  may  often  be  compared  to 
the  oftentatious  mark  of  an  Afiatic  army,  where  a  noify  train 
of  idle  followers  ferve  only  to  conceal  a  want  of  effective 
force. 

The  AblxS  Genty  repeatedly  averts  that  Britain,  in  the  la  {I 
war,  loft  the  dominion  of  the  feas.  It  fhould  feem  that  the 
Abbe;  had  forgot  that,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  war,  there  was 
fuch  a  day  as  the  j2th  of  April ;  that  the  combined  fleets,  in 
the  fame  year,  fhrunk  from  Lord  Howe  when  he  lay  by  off 
Gibraltar  to  give  them  battle  ;  and  that,  for  feveral  months 
immediately  preceding  the  peace,  our  numerous  fleets  in  the 
Weft-Indies  wimed  for  nothing  but  an  enemy, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A*T.  I  %.  Considerations  on  the  Emancipation  of  Nfgroes,  an  J  on  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  a  Wejl-Ina\a  Planter.  8vo.  is.  6d, 
Johnfon.    London,  1788. 

THE  opinion  of  a  Weftjndia  planter,  relative  to  the  propofal 
for  abolifhing  the  flave  trade,  may  be  readily  imagined.  Though 
wi  therefore  think  it  unneceffary  to  give  any  particular  account  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  muft  in  juitice  obferve  that  the  author  treats  the  fubject 
with  much  force  of  argument,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  candour 
than  migty  \)c  expected  irom  his  natural  prejudices. 

Art.  19.  jfura ;  or,  7 he  Slave.  A  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos.  Dedicated 
to  John  Carr,  LI.  D.  Mafier  of  the  Grammar- School,  Hertford.  4to, 
2s.  6d.  Phillips.    London,  1 788. 

While  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  flavery  are  prefenting  from  va- 
rious quarters,  the  mqfes  have  not  efcaped  the  invocation  of  their 
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votaries  on  this  interefting  occafion.  The  unfortunate  cataftrophe  of 
two  African  lovers,  who  are  torn  from  their  native  country  by  the  bar- 
barity  of  Britifti  merchants,  forms  the  fubject  of  the  prefent  poem. 
The  fentiments  are  tender,  and  the  verfifi  cation  not  unharmonious, 

V 

A*T.  20.  Poem  to  the  Rev.  Meffrs.  Ramfay  and  Clarkfon,  Granville 
Sharp,  Efq.  Captain  Smith,  and  the  rejpeQable  Society  of  Quakers,  on 
their  benevolent  Exertions  for  the  SuppreJJion  of  the  Slave-Trade.  By 
J.N.Puddicombe,M.A.  4to.  is.  Richardfon.    London,  1788. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  this  poem  is  addrefled  have  particular]/ 
diftinguilhed  themtelves  by  their  generous  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ila.  e  trade*  The  author  awards  them  the  juit  tribute  of  applaufe  for 
their  benevolent  efforts ;  as  we  do  to  him  of  our  approbation  for  his 
well  intended  panegyric. 

Art.  21.    A  Poem  ou  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Slaved rade.    Humbly  in- 
ferred to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Frederick,  Earl  of 
Briflol,  B  'tjhop  of  Deny,  &c.  By  Ann  Tear/ley.    4W.  2S.  Robinfons, 
London,  1788. 

Mrs.  Yearfley  appears  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  the  Parnafiian  fra- 
ternity in  her  ardour  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  flave  trade.  The  poem 
is  written  in  blank  verfe;  it  is,  in  many  parts,  diftinguiftied  with  a 
pathos,  and  in  fome  with  poetical  imagery. 

Art .  22.  An  occajional  Difcourfe,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
in  York,  Jan.  27,  1788,  on  the  SubjecJ  of  the  African  Slave-Trade, 
By  W.  Mafin,  M.  A-  Precentor  and  Canon-Rejidentiary  of  York.  4tO. 
is.    Robfon  and  Clarke.   London,  1788. 

Mr.  Mafon  has  taken  for  his  text  St. Paul's  quotation  from  the  Greek 
poet,  in  Alts  xvii.  28,  "  For  we  alfo  are  his  offspring/'  The  dif- 
courfe is  warm  and  fenfible,  full  of  rational  religion  and  philan- 
thropy. 

Art.  23.    The  Abolition  of  the  Slave-T rade  cfnfidered  in  a  religious  Point 
of  View.    A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Corporation  of  the  City  ofOx~ 
ford,  at  St  Martin's  Church,  on  Sunday »,  Feb.  3,  1788.    By  William 
Abutter,  M.  A.  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College.    8vo.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
London,  i;88. 

Mr.  Aguttcr  argues  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Africans,  as  well  as  other  nations,  are  partakers  of 
the  divine  mere  es ;  and  he  contends,  with  great  force  of  reafoning, 
that  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of  this  inhuman  traffic  can  be  juftly 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  any  inferiority  In  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
negro  tribes. 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  to  Granville  Sharp,  Efq.  on  the  fropofed  Abolition 
of  the  Slave-Trade.    8vo.    is.  6d.    Debrett.    London,  17^8. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that,  towards  mitigating  the  fevere 
treatment  which  the  negroes  are  faid  to  receive  from  the  Weft-India 
planters,  nothing  elfe  can  effectually  operate  but  the  taking  away  of 
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that  monopoly,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  traffic  in  flaves  i9 
conducted,  As  to  the  total  abolition  of  flavery,  the  author  feems  to 
think  it  inexpedient. 

A  IT.  25.    Remarks  en  the  Slave -Trade,  and  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes. 
In  a  Scries  of  Letters.    4to.  25.  6d.    Phillips.    London,  1788. 

The  author  of  tbefe  It- iters  takes  an  extenfive,  and,  we  think,  an 
impartial  view  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  prefent  (late  of  the  flave- 
trade,  which  he  confiders  as  repugnant  both  to  the  honour  ar.d  intereft 
of  the  Britifh  nation  ;  to  the  former,  by  countenancing  oppreflion  and 
bloodihed  under  legal  authority  ;  and  to  the  latter,  not  only  as  proving 
fatal  to  numbers  of  Engliih  failors,  but  by  difcouraging  the  produce  of 
Africa,  from  which  great  advantage  might  be  derived. 

Art.  2  6.   J  ccneife  View  of  the  Charges  again/1  Sir  E/tjab  Imfey\  with 
JRefleclions  on  bis  Conduct  while  Chief  Jujlice  in  India.    8vo.  is. ^d. 
-  Debrett.   London,  1788. 

To  thofe  who  mould  judge  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  conduct,  if  it  ever 
(hall  come  under  any  juridical  cognizance,  not  only  a  concife,  but  a 
jninute  view  of  the  various  charges  would  be  absolutely  neceffary ; 
but  any  ftatement  of  them  at  prelent,  while  it  is  not  proved  that  they 
axe  well  founded,  muft  be  confidercd  as  an  invidious  publication. 

Art.  27.  Ohfervations  on  varicus  Pln?s  cfttred  to  the  Public  for  tbt 
Relief  of  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Joftph  Town/end,  Rtclor  ofPcvJej 
in  mitfbire,  and  late  of  Glare-Hall>  Cambridge.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Pilly.   London,  1788. 

This  author  objects  ftrongly  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  bill,  refpecling  work- 
Jiopfes  in  particular.  He  contends  that  no  great  manufactures  can  be 
carried  on  to  advantage  in  parochial  or  provincial  workhoufes;  and 
that  the  great  favings  which  Mr.  Gilbert  obferved  to  take  place  from 
the  operation  of  thofe  public  receptacles  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
terror  of  confinement,  and  to  the  refuge  w  hich  a  workhoufe  offers  from 
fhe  orders  of  ajullice. 

Art.  28.  Clara  and  Emmeline ;  *orf  The  Maternal  Benediclion.  A 
Hovel.  By  the  Author  of  Louifa.  2  vols.  !2mo.  6s.  fewed. 
JCearfley.    London,  1788. 

The  author  is  certainly  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  her  former 
production  ;  for  the  ilory,  notwithstanding  a  paucity  of  incidents,  h 
new,,  probable,  and  intereliing.    Inftead  of  an  hero,  as  ufual,  we 
havp  here  two  heroines,  Clara  and  Emmeline;  the  latter  is  the  younger 
fitter,  who  was,  by  her  deceafed  mother,  left  under  the  enre  ar.d  pro- 
tection of  Clara,  a  young;  lady,  married,  contrary  to  her  own  inclin- 
ation, to  a  gamcfter  and  libertine.    Clara  is,  indeed,  an  amiable  wire, 
a  tender  mother,  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  an  attentive  guardian  ->  but 
Emrnelinc,  her  filler- ward,  is  weak  and  credulous/   The  characters 
bpalt  no  originality,  and  the  denouement  is  rather  tedious.    Tbc  ftrft  vo- 
lume excites  fufficient  curiofity  to  read  the  fecond.   The  moral  is 
pood,  and  the  ityle,  excepting  fome  grammatical,  which  may  poijibly 
typographical,  crror^rjeat..  ^ 
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Art- 29.    Jckylh,  a  Political  Echguc.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dcbrett.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

This  eclogue  has  already  appeared^  the  public  papers,  and  has  re- 
ceived fome  lharc  of  applaufe.  Mr.  /ekyll  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  interoft  of  Lord  Lanfdowne,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  prefent  iatire  againft  the  lawyer  and  his  patron.  When  we  make 
allowance,  however,  for  the  portion  of  praife  bellowed  upon  this  per- 
formance by  the  clamours  of  party,  we  fhall  find  that,  though  it  rifes 
above  mediocrity,  it  has  not  received,  nor  is  entitled  to,  any  difiin- 
guiftied  commendation. 

Art.  30.   Tales  and  Fables,    2s.  6d.    Hookham.   London,  1788. 

Thefe  Tales  and  Fables  po fiefs  a  Simplicity  which  is  not  unintereft- 
ing  j  but  few  will  be  tempted  to  read  them  through  from  the  lame  and 
wnpocttcal  verification  in  which  they  are  related. 

Art.  31.  The  Form  of  Trial  of  Commoners  in  Cafes  of  Impeachment  for 
■  High'  Crimes  and  Mi/demeanors,  as  eftal  HJbcd  by  the  Peers  of  Great  - 
Britain*  lllufi rated  with  an  accurate  Vienu  of  the  Building  erecled  tn 
,  Weflminfier-Hall for  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Haflings.  To  which  is  annexed^ 
an  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Conduel  of  Warren  Haflings*  Efq.  the 
Charges  againft  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  a  correS  Statement 
of  his  Impeachment 9  and  the  trocefs  of  his  Trial*  2S.  6d.  Forbes  • 
London,  1788. 

The  title-page  amply  explains  what  is  to  be  expefted  from  this 
publication.  The  author  infills  upon  a  ftrong  claim  to  impartiality. 
His  delineation  of  Mr.  Haftings'  character  proves  him,  however,  to 
be,  in  no  fmall  degree,  favourable  to  that  gentleman's  reputation. 

Art.  32.    Marcellus  and  Julia  \  a  Dialogue.   2s.  6d.  Debrett,  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

This  is  an  elegantly  written  dialogue,  in  which  the  heir-apparent 
in  the  character  of  Marcellus,  and  a  well-known  favourite  lady  in  that 
of  julia,  difcourfe  concerning  their  mutual  paflion,  and  urge  their  re- 
spective interefts.  The  lady  withes  her  lover  to  throw  afide  the  myfte- 
rious  veil  which  hangs  over  their  union,  and  publicly  ackrowledge  her 
as  the  legal  partner  of  his  bed.  He  combats  this  requeft  with  fome 
arguments  deduced  from  hirtory,  and  with  others,  itill  more  powerful, 
derived  from  reafon.  She  is  at  length  obliged  to  acknowledge,  ad- 
mire, and  applaud  his  motives ;  and  the  dialogue  concludes  by  repre- 
senting them  4*  mutually  Satisfied  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of 
each  other. 

ART.  33.    Elegy  on  the  Death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  By 
Pr.Defap*    is.    Stockdale.    London,  1788. 

This  well-meant  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
little,  except  the  good  intention  with  which  it  has  been  written,  to  re? 
commend  it  to  notice.  Neither  with  regard  to  femimenjp  or  numbers 
}ws  ft  any  connexion  with  genuine  poetry. 

*  «  •  T  w  9  f 
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A%T.  34.    The  Contrwerpad ';  an  Epifle  to  a  learned  Friend,  &e.  8voJ 
is.  6d.  fewed.    Stalker.    London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  poem  botL.betrayi  and  avows  a  partiality :  but, 
as  the  contrary  (hall  be  always  our  maxim,  we  will  cnly  criticife  the 
poem,  and  not  the  fubjt&%  There  is  throughout  a  vein  of  real  bur- 
lefqug  humour,  which  mull  meet  the  approbation  of  every  unbiased 
reader ;  and  the  fatire  (if  not  juft)  is,  however,  pointed.  In  fhort, 
the  poem  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  will  particularly  pleafe  thofe 
who  coincide  with  the  author's  opinion. 

AaT.  3  c.  Letter  from  M.  Lambert,  Comptroller-General  of  the  French 
Finances,  to  Mr.fejferfon,  Mini/ler  Plenipotentiary  for  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  Court  of  Verfailles  j  nvith  an  Arret  of  the  Kings 
Council  of  State  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Commerce  of  France  *uith 
the  United  States  of  America.  Both  dated  Dec,  29,  1 787,  and  pub' 
hjhed  by  Authority  in  France,    is.    Johnfoa.   Lonuon,  1788. 

In  this  negociation  the  Americans  appear  to  have  very  material  ad- 
vantages Their  whale  and  cod  fi  Hie  lies  are  to  receive  irom  France 
every  indulgence  which  they  can  poflioly  expeft ;  the  duty  on  their  oil, 
ior  example,  being  only  a  tenth  part  of  that  im poled  on  it  by  ourlelves. 
Grain,  timber,  and  various  other  American  products,  which  are  highly 
important  in  the  view  of  the  carrying-trade,  as  well  as  of  commerce  at 
large,  experience  a  trifling  duty,  though  imported  in  American  bot- 
toms. But,  what  is  ftill  more  important,  American- built  veiiels  are 
to  obtain  the  rights  of  native  French  velTels,  not  or.ly  when  bought  by 
Frenchmen  (anywhere},  but  when  fold  (to  any  perfons  in  i- ranee. 
The  privileges  with  regard  to  the  faie  of  their  (hips  and  of  their  Oa  ky 
commodities,  and  the  eafy  terms  on  which  the  depofit  of  then  t,oo<j>  is 
now  allowed  in  France,  during  a  given  term,  tend  to  make  branch  tb,: 
place  of  refort  to  Americans  in  Europe,  The  trench  promile  to  real 
American  adventurers  all  the  advantages  wn.ch  thcmielves  enjoy  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Eaft-Indics,  or  the  ilLnds  leading  to  it.  W  ri^t  reevm- 
penfe  the  French  expect  for  thefe  valuable  conceliion*  is  a  cutU^n  for 
politicians  to  determine. 

The  original  and  the  tranflation  of  this  commercial  treaty  art  printed 
in  oppofite  columns. 

Art.  36.  The  King,  on  the  Profecution  of  R  .B.  Br  emmet t,  D  oil  or  of 
Pbyfie,  again/1  A,  Archer,  Efq.  The  whole  of  the  Arguments  made  ufe 
ef  tn  the  Kings-Bench  for  and  a^ainfi  the  Defendant  in  Michaelmas 
Term  laf%  <wben  Sentence  ivaj  pronounced  on  him ;  and  alfo  the  Affidavits 
read  on  the  Part  of  the  Profecutor,  and  thofe  not  permitted  to  be  exhi- 
bited or  read  on  the  Part  of  the  Defendane  j  together  with  the  Sen- 
tence. T aken  in  Short-hand  by  Jvjepb  Gurney,  and  publijbed  at  tbt 
jtequefl  of  many  of  the  Defendants  Friends*  Folio.  2S.  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

This  is  a  trial  for  an  afTaulr,  wherein  it  appears,  from  evidence 
brought  before  the  court,  that  defendant  attacked  the  plaintiff  wan- 
tonly and  vvhh  great  violence  in  the  houfe  of  the  latter.    Provocation  * 
there  was  none,  unlefs  a  civil  application  tb  know  the  price  of  a  houfe 
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belonging  to  the  defendant,  which  was  for  fale,  may  be  conftrued  into 
provocation.  But  it  came  out  that  defendant  had,  previous  to  his  at- 
tack, entertained  a  very  unjuftifiable  rancour  to  plaintiff,  and  took  the 
firfl  opportunity  of  deliberate  revenge.  His  behaviour  has  been  very 
properly  cen lured  by  the  court,  who  have  condemned  the  defendant 
to  three  months  imprisonment  in  the  KingV Bench  prifon,  and  after* 
waTds  to  find  iecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  fpace  of  fevea 
years.  / 

Art.  37.  An  EJfay  on  the  malignant  ulcerated  Sore  Throat ;  containing 
Refiehions  on  its  Caufes  and  fatal  Ef£eQs  in  1 787  ;  uoith  a  remarkable 
Cafe  accompanied  <witb  large  purple  Spots  all  over  the  Body  ;  a  Mortifi- 
cation of  the  Leg,  bfc.  By  William  Rowley,  M,  D.  Member  of  tht 
Uiriwerfity  of  Oxford,  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  &c.&c» 
To  ivbich  are  added,  Animadverfions  on  the  prefent  Defers  in  treating 
the  Dij order,  improved  and  fuccefsful  Methods  of  Cure,  and  an  Account 
of  a  new  Species  of  temporary  Madnefs,  &c,  $vo.  2s.  6d.  ffourie, 
London,  1788. 

From  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  we  expected  to  have  met  with 
(bme  additional  information  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  malignant* 
ulcerated  fore  throat ;  but  we  have  been  difappointed.  Br.  Rowley 
has  made  no  new  obfervation  on  the  nature  or  treatment  of  the  difeaiej 
but  he  enforces,  with  a  laudable  earneftnefs,  though  with  too  much 
amplification  and  unneceflary  repetition,  the  methodof  cure  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  lateft  writers  on  the  fubjedt  The  treatife, 
however,  even  on  account  of  thofe  repetitions,  may  be  ufeful  to  young 
practitioners.  With  regard  to  the  new  fpecies  of  madnefs  which  the 
author  mentions,  the  defcription  of  it,  not  to  fay  the -proof  of  its 
e^iftence,  is  fo  unfatisfa&ory  as  to  admit  of  no  obfervation.  Dr.  Row- 
ley feems  to  have  in  contemplation  a  variety  of  other  works,  which  per* 
haps  may  prove  more  interefting  to  medical  readers. 

^RT.  38.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  King  (Ion  upon  Thames,  on  Sunday 
Feb,  19,  1786,  upon  the  Death  of  Captain  Richard  Pierce,  Commander 
of  the  Halfenuell  Eaft-Indiaman,  which  <was  loft  off  tbelfland  of  Pur- 
beck  on  Friday,  Jan.  6,  1786.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine,  A.  M+ 
Fellow  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  is.  Kearflcy.  London, 
1786. 

A  plain  practical  difcourfe  on  the  very  mournful  cataftrophe  to  which 
it  alludes.  The  following  fhort  character  of  Captain  Pierce  is  model* 
and  well  drawn :  *«  The  arTeclion  with  which  he  difcharged  the  fe- 
yeral  duties  of  domeftic  life  j  the  ready  bounty  with  which  he  affifted 
neceflity ;  and  (he  honeft  warmth  by  which  be  (hewed  the  fincerity  of 
his  friendfhip ;  were  all  virtues  fo  eminently  confpicuous  in  him  that 
we  cannot  wonder  they  mould  have  gained  him  univerfal  admiration 
and  efteem.  He  neither  furlered  the  interefting  avocation's  of  fortune, 
nor  the  cares  of  an  active  and  perilous  employment,  fo  far  to  engrofs 
his  attention  as  to  make  him  forgetful  of  that  Being  from  whom  How 
all  the  blc flings  and  benefits  of  life,  and  in  whofe  hands  are  riches  an4 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  oleafure  and  pain,  and  life  and 
death/: 
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»  •  « 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

TOURING  a  profound  peace  among  the  maritime  powers 
U  Great-Britain  never  enjoyed^  more  coniequence  in  the 
fcale  of  nations  than  at  the  prefent  moment.  Though  lately 
divefted  of  territorial  poffeflions,  the  moft  extenfive  ever 
known  fince  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  /he  main- 
tains her  native  grandeur  with  a  dignity  which  commands 
univerfal  admiration.  By  the  United  States  of  America  fhe 
is  ilill  regarded  as  the  power  whole  friendfhip  is  moft  fa- 
vourable to  their  profperity.  In  Europe  her  alliance,  her 
commercial  intercourse,  or  her  political  mediation,  are 
courted  by  ther  fove reigns  of  every  climate.  In  Ada  the 
glory  of  her  empire  furpafTes  whatever  was  before  conceived 
of  acquired  dominion.  And,  that  no  part  of  the  world  may 
be  exempted  from  her  aufpicious  influence,  flie  is  now 
making  a  magnanimous  effort  for  extending  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  the  bleflings  of  liberty  and  peace.  Our 
commercial  treaty  with  France  appears  to  operate  in  a  man- 
ner the  moft  advantageous  to  Britifli  fubje£s ;  while  wi;h 
the  Dutch,  at  length  happily  recovered  from  their  late  in- 
fatuation, we  have  concluded  a  new  alliance,  which  pro- 
miles  toi>e  more  efTe&ual  and  permanent  than  the  former. 

Such  is  at  prefent  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  refpeft  to 
foreign  countries.  The  profpeft  of  our  domeltic  affairs  is 
not  lefs  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  a  political  observer.  The 
national  finances,  ft  nee  the  commencement  of  the  public 
debt,  were  never  in  a  more  profperous  condition ;  and,  from 
additional  improvements  propoied  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  brought,  in  a  mort  time,  to  a  ftate  of  yet  greater 
perfection.  New  canals,  in  various-quarters,  have  been  for 
years  increasing;  the  internal  trade  of  theBritiih  inhabitants; 
.wafte  lands  are  daily  Submitting  to  the  cultivation  of  in- 
duftry  ;  and  the  great  augmentation  of  buildings,  both  in 
town  and  country,  affords  an  undeniable  proof  that  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  people  are  in  a  flourifhing  pro- 
grcftion.   In  [Scotland  the  iprit  of  commercial  enterprife 
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diffufes  with  that  of  liberty  ;  and  the  Irifli  experience  a  de- 
gree of  profperity  unknown  to  their  anceftors  from  their  late 
political  emancipation, 

MR.  HASTINGS. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings  proceeds  apace ;  and,  ihould  it 
be  productive  of  no  other  effea,  affords  an  opportunity, 
which  happens  not  often,  of  diiplaying  the  dignity  of  the 
patricians  of  Great-Britain,  when  aflembled  on  impor- 
tant occafions,  in  their  judicial  capacity.    It  is,  however,  a 
lingular  circumttance  that  an  impeachment  preferred  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  mould  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with 
an  almoft  total  unconcern  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  proiecution, 
and  even  with  fentiments  of  general  attachment  to  the  per- 
fon  and  character  of  the  accuied  ;  a  ftrong  proof  that  Britifh 
generofity  is  fuperior  to  every  prejudice  which  might  arTe£$ 
the  diftribution  of  juftice,  or  derogate  from  the  claims  of 
faoneft  fame. 

- 

FRANCE.  * 

The  present  fituation  of  France  is  a  contraft  to  that  of 
Great-Britain.    Her  political  importance  aftonifliingly  re- 
duced, the  intrigues  of  her  court  frufirated,  and  even  her 
national  faith  openly  violated,  flie  is  obliged  to  be  an  un- 
willing fpe&ator  of  the  renewal  of  ancient  amity  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  molt 
unprovoked  confederacy  ever  formed  for  the  deftruttion  of 
her  Ottoman  ally.    Lulled  in  the  foft  fetters  of  a  temporary 
matrimonial  alliance,  me  either  ieems  not  to  fufpecl  the 
danger  which  mult  reiult  from  fuccefs  attending  the  Imperial 
operations,  or  ihe Sacrifices  both  her  political  and  commer- 
cial intereits  to  a  precarious  tranquillity,  enjoyed  at  prefent 
without  fatisfaaion,  and  which  will  be  repaid,  at  a  future 
period,  by  the  reviving  animofity  of  her  aggrandized  and 
inveterate  rival.    France  is  not  lefs  diftra&ed  in  her  views 
abroad  than  unhappy  in  her  domeftic  fituation.  Her 
finances  are  deranged  to  fuch  a  degree  that  even  the  greateft 
retrenchments  pra&icable  cannot  immediately  reftore  them 
to  a  ftate  of  profperity.    Her  commerce,  upon  the  whole, 
at  leaft  with  Great-Britain,  feems  to  be  maintained  more  by 
importation  than  export ;  and,  by  an  incompatible  policy, 
while  me  is  grafping  with  eagernefs  at  commercial  advan- 
tages to  herfubje&s,  me  is  ftruggjing  for  defpotifm.  The 
flame  of  revolt  which  fhe  foftered  in  America  recoils  on  the 
Vitals  of  France ;  and,  though  fmothered  for  a  time  by  the 
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feabits  of  popular  fubjecYion,  it  will  yet  break  forth  with  ir- 
lefiftible  rage,  and  in  the  end  extinguilh  her  monarchy, 

CONFEDERACY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CROWNS* 

This  is  one  of  the  mofl  formidable  confederacies  recorded 
its  the  annals  of  human  kind;  and,  What  renders  it  the 
more  remarkable,  it  feems  to  have  been  framed  upon  na 
principle  of  national  juftice  or  fecurity,  but  with  the  refolu- 
tion,  almoft  openly  avowed,  of  extirpating  #n  eftablimed, 
and  to  them  an  inoffenlive,  potentate  from  the  political 
fyftera  of  Europe.  Thefe  powerful  contederates,  though 
differing  in  fex  and  character,  are  congenial  at  leaft  in  the 
fentiments  of  exorbitant  ambition.  The  Ruffian,  with  a 
mafculine  vigour  of  mind,  has  alternately  fullied  and  adorned, 
by  her  vices  and  her  virtues,  the  throne  of  her  barbarian 
predeceflbrs ;  while  the.Auftrian,  lefs  bold  and  firm  in  his 
conduit,  but  untainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  fuperftition, 
has  hitherto  chiefly  confined  his  political  enterprifes  to  dila- 
pidations of  the  church.  The  Imperial  aflbciates  have  at 
length  commenced  their  operations ;  but,  as  yet,  without 
much  fuccefs.  Their  force,  though  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers  to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  infinitely  exceeds  it  in  vi- 
gour and  difcipline ;  nor  can  it  be  much  reduced  by  defer- 
tion  in  a  country  fo  remote  from  their  own,  and  among  a 
people  equally  barbarous  and  hoflile.  But  the  political  al- 
liance of  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  cannot  boaft  the  unanimity 
of  the  tferfian  multitude ;  and;  mould  difTenfion  once  find 
its  way  into  the  confederated  camps,  adieu  to  all  the  flatter- 
ing hopes  of  victory,  conqueft,  and  renown.  Their  ene- 
mies, it  mufl  be  admitted,  are  not  infpired  with  that  ardent 
s  ipirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Grecian  republics  of  old 
againft  the  Perfian  invader ;  but  they  are  animated,  in 
battle,  with  an  enthufiafm  unknown  to  the  troops  of  other 
nations.  The  union  of  the  two  potentates  is  an  alliance  of 
interefts,  not  of  affection  or  efteem  ;  and,  independently  of 
the  numerous  accidents  by  which  the  fuccefs  of  their  enter- 
prife  may  be  affected,  it  will  be  found  mo  eafy  tafk  to  con- 
duct the  operations  of  an  offenflve  war  upon  any  determi- 
nate plan  that  will  fuit  alike  the  extreme  avidity  of  both 
parties.  Without  fufficiently  alarming,  they  have  excited 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  by  their  military  preparations., 
and  may  at  laft  provoke  its  derifion. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  new  fovereign  of  Pruffia  feems  ambitious  to  emulate, 
in  the  department  of  ftate,  the  fame  oi  his  great  prede- 
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ceffor ;  and-  that  he  is  not  deftitute  of  fpirit,  vigour,  and 
enterprife,  the  world  has  lately,  in  the  fettlement  of  Hol- 
land, beheld  an  unequivocal  proof.    So  far  as  yet  appears, 
he  has  threatened  no  obftruftion  to  the  meafures  of  the  Im- 
perial allies;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  he  it 
really  uninterefted  in  the  contingent  refultof  their  expedi- 
tion.   It  would  be  unreafbnable  to  fuppofe  that,  with  an 
example  before  his  eyes  fo  recent  as  the  affair  of  Bavaria,  he 
Ihould  not  apprehend  more  pernicious  effects  from  a  far 
greater  accefTion  of  territory  to  the  Auitrian  dominions* 
though  firuated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire.    We  may 
be  allured  that  he  watches  the  ifTue  of  the  Imperial  oper- 
ations with  a  degree  of  folicitude  infeparable  from  the  jea- 
loufy  and  prudent  circumfpection  of  a  wife  king.    But  he 
is  connected  with  the  Porte  by  no  ties  of  commercial  interest 
to  excite  his  immediate  interpofition  ;  and  the  emperor  may 
be  attacked  with  greater  fuccefs  when  his  army  has  been 
weakened,  and  his  refources  exhaufted  by  foroe  exertion, 
than  in  the  outfet  of  the  war,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  alliance; 
when  he  would  be  aflifted  with  all  the  vengeance  of  an  im- 
placable empreis,  counteracted  in  the  profecution  of  a  fa- 
vourite projeft,  and  difappointed  in  fanguine  expectations. 

SPAIN. 

This  once  powerful  kingdom  was  for  ages  the  terror  qf 
Europe,  and  afpired  to  be  the  arbitrefs  of  nations.    By  a 
leries  of  fortunate  events,  and  an  ambition  peculiarly  rel- 
iefs, fhe  role,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  to  an  almoft  unex- 
ampled pitch  of  grandeur,  until,  intoxicated  with  fucceis, 
and  reverfmg  every  maxim  of  policy,  fhe  hafiened  the  de- 
cline of  a  conftitution  which,  in  the  days  of  its  vigour,  ran- 
facked  both  land  and  fea  in  the  purfuit  of  dominions  and 
riches ;  of  dominions  which  proved  pernicious  by  their 
great  extent,  and  of  riches  yet  more  fatal  as  productive  of 
national  property.    Such  is  now  the  condition  of  Spain  that 
fhe  may  view  with  a  jealous,  but  fcarcely  can  with  a 
vindictive  eye,  the  military  entcrprifes  of  other  European 
powers.    'Vbere  feems,  however,  to  be  a  myftery  in  her 
prefent  naval  preparations,  if  not  mifreprefented,  which  re- 
quires a  little  time  to  unfold.    The  equipment  of  feventeen 
or  eighteen  fail  of  the  line  is  a  force  beyond  all  proportion 
to  any  danger  which  can  be  threatened  by  the  depredation 
of  Barbary  corfairs.   If  it  is  intended  to  difpute  with  the 
Ruffian  fleet  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  f>ofitive 
remonftrance  to  that  purpofe  might  have  precluded  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  armament,  and  mult,  according  to  the  practice 
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of  ail  civilized  nations,  be  an  indifpenfable  prelude  to  its 
exertion. 

THE  OTHER  POWERS  OF  EUROPE. 

•  Thefe  are  all  the  other  nations  which  at  prelent  make  any 
prominent  figure  in  the  politics  of  Europe  :  with  rcipect  to 
the  others  which  merit  any  attention,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  back-ground  of  our  picture. 

Portugal,  notwithstanding  her  vicinity  to  Spain,  continues 
to  enjoy,  through  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  that  tolerated 
independence  which  fhe  could  neither  affert  by  her  own  na- 
tive ltrength,  nor  the  talents  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza.  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  difplays  monarchical  iplendour  in 
the  pleafures  of  campanian  luxury.  Sardinia  fits  fecure  in 
the  faftnefles  which  nature  has  planted  around  him.  Hol- 
land, which  had  long  been  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation,  relumes 
her  commercial  aftivity.  And  Sweden  and  Denmark,  once 
diftinguifhed  planets,  are  now  content  to  acV  occasionally, 
as  dependent  latellities  to  fhe  more  luminous  powers  fhaf 
move  in  the  political  hemifphere. 

SCOTCH  REFORM. 

The  moderate  claims  of  freedom  made  by  the  burgefTes 
o£ Scotland  are,  we  underftand,  to  be  immediately  iubmitted 
to  the  wifdom  and  juttice  of  parliament.  On  the  probable  . 
fate  of  their  application  it  would  be  prefumptuous  in  us  to 
decide.  But  their  moderation,  their  fpirit,  and  perfever- 
ance,  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  we  cannot  but  commend  ;  and  they 
ought  to  derive  hope  and  confidence,  from  the  reflection  that 
they  are  now  to  prefent  their  appeal  before  a  tribunal  whole 
penetration,  directed  to  the  real  nature  and  efTecls  of  the 
fyftems  complained  of,  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  milled  by 
the  partial  and  illufive  reprefentations  of  interefied  men,  or 
by  the  glofs  of  the  name  of  ancient  conftitution,  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  preferve  and  fajiciify  Jlavery,  abufe,  and 
corruption  in  borough  government. 

%•  Ctmmunicatiom  for  The  Enolish  .Review  are  refuefted  U 
btfent  toMx.  Murray,  No.  33,  Flect-ftrcet,  London;  where  Sub* 
feribert  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpeflfulfy  defired  to  give  t* 
their  Hams*  t 
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Akx.  1.    franf&atons  of  the  koyat  Society  of  £dinl>urgh. 

4to.  il.  5s.  boards.  Dickion,  Edinburgh;  Cadell,  Lon- 
»   don,  17S8. 

hPHOUGH  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  be  only  a 
A  late  eftablimment,  that  ancient  capital  has  been  diitin- 
guifhed  for  many  years  by  an  aflbciation  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  who  contributed  their  efforts  to  the  advance- 
ment of  fcience  and  literature.  In  1731  a  fociety  was  infti- 
tuted  for  the  improvement  of  medical  know  ledge  by  collecling 
and  publifhing  effays  and  obiervations  on  the  various 
brandies  of  medicine  and  furgery,  either  written  by  the 
members  themfelves,  or  communicated  to  them.  The  fe- 
cretary  of  this  ibciety  was  the  elder  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
the  flrft  profefTor  of  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  founder  of  the  medical  fchool  which  has  fince  at- 
tained to  fuch  eminence  and  celebrity.  Under  his  care  the 
tranfaftions  of  this  ibciety  were  publifhed,  at  different  pe- 
riods, in  five  volumes  o£ravo,  with  the  title  of  44  Medical 
EfTays  and  Obfervations a  work  which  has  undergone 
many  editions,  has  been  tranflated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  is  pronounced  by  Haller  to  be  one  of  the  moll 
uieful  books  in  the  fciences  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and 
lurgery. 
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In  1739  the  celebrated  Mr,  Maclaurm,  profeflbr  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  this  fociety  oy  extending  it  to 
fubjefts  of  pliiloiophy  and  literature.  The  institution  was 
accordingly  new  modelled  by  a  printed  fet  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, the  number  of  members  was  increaied,  and  they 
were  diitinguilhcd,  from  that  time,  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Society  for  improving  Arts  and  Sciences,"  or,  more  gene- 
rally, by  the  title  of  "  The  Philofophicai  Society  of  Jfcdin- 
burgh." 

A  few  years  after  the  Society  had  received  its  new  form 
its  meetings  were  interrupted,  for  a  confiderable  time,  by 
the  diforders  in  the  country  during  the  rebellion  in  174s? 
and  no  fooner\vas  the  public  tranquillity  re-eft  abliffred  than 
it  luffered  a  fevere  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclaurin,  whofe 
comprehensive  genius,  and  ardour  in  the  purfuits  of  Icience, 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  conducting  the  bufinefs  of  an  in- 
itiation of  this  nature.  The  meetings  of  the  Society, 
however,  were  renewed  about  the  year  1752;  and  the  new 
fecretaries,  who  were  the  celebrated  Mr.  David  Hume  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  were  directed  to  arrange  and 
prepare  for  the  prefs  iiich  papers  as  were  judged  worthy  of 
being  fubmitted  to  the  public.  The  firlt  volume  of  the 
Tranlactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
accordingly  publiflied  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  *•  E flays 
and  Obiervations,  pbyfical  and  literary  the  fecond  volume 
appeared  m  1756,  and  the  third  in  1771. 

Erom  the  temporary  avocations  of  fome  of  the  moft 
zealous  members,  and  the  death  of  others,  the  Pbilolbphical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  its  meetings  were  not  alto- 
gether difcontinued,  feems  to  have  languifhed  for  fome 
time,  till  about  the  year  1777,  when  its  meetings  became 
more  frequent,  and  from  the  uncommon  zeal  and  the  diftin- 
guifhed  abilities  of  Lord  Kaimes,  at  that  time  elected  pre- 
sent of  the  inftitution,  its  bufinefs  was  conducted  with 
renewed  ardour  and  fuccefs. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  in  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  whom  were 
hkewile  members  of  the  Philofophicai  Society,  and  warmly 
attached  to  its  interetfs,  a  fcbeme  was  propofed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Roberdbn,  principal  of  the  univerfity,  for  the  eltablifh- 
ment  of  a  new  lociety,  on  a  more  extended  plan,  and  after 
the  model  of  fome  of  the  foreign  academies,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  feience, 
erudition,  and.tafte^  It  appeared  an  expedient  meafure  to 
1  lolicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  inftitution  of  this  nature, 
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Which  promifed  to  be  of  national  importance,  and  to  requeft 
an  eftablifhrrtent  by  charter  from  the  crown.  The  plan  was 
immediately  adopted  ;  and  the  Philofophical  Society  joining 
its  influence  as  a  body  in  feconding  the  application  from  the 
univeriity,  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  incorporate 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  charter  dated  the 
29th  of  March  1783. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  eftablifhment,  which,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  genius,  learning,  reputation,  and  rank  of  many 
of  its  members,  vies  with  any  other  fociety  of  a  flmilar 
nature  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  which  • 
meet  and  deliberate  feparately.  One  of  thefe  is  denomi- 
nated the  Fhyfical  Clafs,  and  has  for  its  department  the 
fciences  of  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry, 
medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  im- 
provement of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  other  is  deno- 
minated the  Literary  Clafs,  and  has  for  its  department 
literature,  philology,  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  fpeculative 
philofophy.  Every  member  is  defired,  at  his  admiflion,  to 
intimate  which  of  thofe  clafles  he  wifties  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly aflbciated  with ;  but  he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  enti- 
tled to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  other  clafs,  and  to  take 
part  in  all  its  proceedings.  Each  of  the  clafles  has  four  pre-* 
fidents  and  two  fecretaries,  who  officiate  by  turns. 

The  flrft  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  Society,  and,  befides  an  account  of  its  conftitution  and 
progrefs,  contains  a  journal  of  its  tranfactions  at  the  diffe- 
rent meetings.  In  the  courfe  of  this  detail  we  meet  with  a 
fummary  account  of  experiments  on  antimony,  by  Mr. James 
Ruflel  j  fome  obfervations  by  Dr.  Roebuck  on  the  filling  of 
corn  ;  the  Earl  of  Dundonatd's  procefs  lor  purifying  fea-falt. 
On  this  fubjecl  we  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  the  decom- 
pofition  of  magnefia,  when  combined  with  a  mineral  acid, 
is  not  fo  eafily  effected  as  his  lordfliip  feems  to  imagine ; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  he  mentions,  would  add  an  enormous  expence  to  the 
manufacture  ;  exclufive  of  the  inconvenience  that  it  would 
render  the  iron  veflel  fo  rufty  as  todiicolour  nofmall  portion 
of  the  fait. 

We  fufpect  that  his  lordfliip's  calculation  refpecting  the 
degree  of  purity  attained  by  the  fait  in  each  fucceflive  wafh- 
ing,  is  founded  upon  fallacious  principles ;  for  if  the  fait 
could  really  be  purified  according  to  the  proportion  he  men- 
tions, in  an  infinite  feries,  it  would  follow  that  the  fait  muft 
have  depoftted,  by  its  various  ablutions,  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  impurity  than  it  actually  ever"  had  contained ; 
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and,  what  is  equally  repugnant  to  conception,  that  x 
greater  quantity  of  impurities  mutt  be  difcharged  by  the  laft 
than  by  the  firft  ablution,  when,  according  to  universal 
experience,  the  leculency  of  the  ialt  mull  have  been 
greateft. 

We  have  made  thefe  obfervations  the  more  freely,  fince 
the  publication  of  any  paper  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  ex- 
prefling,  by  the  Society,  any  concurrence  of  opinion  with 
the  author. 

Other  fubje£ts  curforily  mentioned  are,  fome  obfervations 
by  Dr.  Anderfon  on  call-iron  ;  a  cafe  of  finguJtus,  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Duncan ;  remarks  on  the  lolar  fyitem  by 
Mr.  WiIron  ;  Dr.  Blane's  account  of  the  hurricane  at  Bar- 
badoes ;  Count  de  Windifchgratz's  problem  relative  to  the 
diminution  of  law-fuits  by  tome  required  method  an  ab- 
ftfadt  of  a  trcatifc  on  indindt,  by  Mr.  Smellie.  An  appendix 
contains  a  biographical  account  of  three  deceafed  members, 
nair.ely,  Wilfram  Lothian,  D.D.  Sir  George  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Bart,  and  Matthew  Stewart,  D.  D.  Thefe  articles  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  lift  of  donations  preferred  to  the  Royal, Society 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  lift  of  all  the  members  or  fellows, 
and  of  the  office- bearers  of  the  Society. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  volume,  which 
is  allotted  to  papers  of  the  Phyftcal  Clafs. 

The  firft  article  is,  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the  fap 
in  trees.  By  John  Walker,  D.D.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edin.  and 
regius  profeiTor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Walker  fets  out  with  obferving  that  thedifcovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals  was  foon  followed 
by  conjectures  concerning  the  exiflence  of  a  like  circulation 
in  the  fap  of  vegetables ;  a  fubjecl  which  firft  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Beale  and  Dr.  Tonge,  and  afterwards  of 
Dr.  Grew,  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Dr. Lifter.  The 
obfervations  of  all  thefe  inquirers,  however,  were  inefficient 
either  to  eltabliih  or  invalidate  the  object  of  their  refearch, 
which  nothing  but  experiment  can  determine.  In  addition 
to  the  general  inquiry  refpccling  the  circulation  of  the  fap 
in  trees,  a  queUion  has  l>een  agitated  in  the  prefent  century, 
Whether  or  not  the  fap  begins  to  move  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
tree  at  a  time  ?  This,  like  the  former  do&rme,  has  hitherto 
remained  undecided  ;  but  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to  find 
the  fubjett  move  accurately  in^elrigated  by  Dr.  Walker, 
who,  purfuing  the  true  road  to  phyUeal  knowledge,  which 
is  that  of  experiment,  has  already  made  farther  pvogrels 
than  all  the  preceding  inquirers  on  the  iubjecl.  Of  the  trees 
which  dilchargec  heir  lap  freely  upon  a  iiight  inciiion,  the 
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tirrch  and  the  plane  are  the  moft  remarkable ;  and  upon 
the fe  the  experiments  related  in  this  paper  were  performed. 
On  the  firft  of  February  Dr.  Walker  bored  a  hole  in  the 
trunk  of  a  vigorous  birch-tree,  cJofe  by  the  ground,  and  cut 
one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  dilcover 
when  and  where  the  running  of  the  fap  would  firft  appear. 
This  was  repeated  every  fecond  day  till  the  5th  of  March, 
during  which  time  the  tree,  at  both  places,  was  always  dry. 
From  this  time  to  the  10th  of  May  we  are  favoured  with 
an  exacl  detail  of  the  author's  obierv3tions,  and  the  Hate  of 
the  thermometer.  The  experiments  were  all  twice  per- 
formed in  two  different  years,  and  fbme  of  them  repeated  on 
other  occafions. 

Though  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of  the  fap  in  trees  is  flill 
involved  in  obfeurity,  we  think  th3t  the  queftion,  Whether 
or  not  all  the  parts  of  a  tree  bleed  at  once,  or  by  fuccefiion, 
is  folved,  in  a  fatisfactory  manner,  by  thefe  experiments. 
It  appears  that  the  bleeding  lap  begins  firft  to  flow  at  the 
root,  to  afcend  flowly  upwards,  an<ji  to  bleed  fucceflively  as 
it  aicends  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  tree. 

In  none  of  thefe  experiments  related  by  Dr.  Walker  coulcj 
any  fap  be  perceived  to  arile,  either  by  the  pith  or  the  bark. 
The  whole  fap  was  conveyed  upwards  by  the  wood,  and  be- 
tween the  wood  and  bark  ;  but  no  flow  of  the  lap  could  be 
discovered  in  any  exterior  part  of  the  tree.  It  alio  appears 
that  the  fap  moves  both  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  in  the  veins  by  which  they  are  feparate<J  ;  that 
in  both  it  is  in  an  afcending  fta.te  ;  that  it  moves  more  ex- 
peditioufly  in  thefe  veins  than  jn  the  circles  themfelvcs;  and 
that  it  moves  more  freely  in  young  than  in  old  circles,  and 
therefore  more  freely  in  the  exterior  than  in  the  interior  part 
of  every  trunk  and  every  branch. 

Dr.  Yvaiker's  oblervations  are  ftrongty  repugnant  to  the 
opinion  that  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  performed  by  the  pro- 
cefs  of  filtration  :  «'  Did  the  fap,"  lays  he,  "  alcend  like 
"  water  in  a  fponge,  or  in  capillary  tubes,  why  fhould  its 
<«  motions  be  affected,  nay  even  almoft  entirely  regulated, 
'*  by  heat  and  cold  ?  Or  why,  as  has  been  found  in  theie.ex- 
«*  periments,  Ihould  its  motion  be  accelerated  by  placing  a 
"  branch  in  an  inverted  pofition  ?" 

From  Dr.  Hale's  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  perfpiration  of  the  leaves  is  the  great  agent  in  the  mo- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  lap.  But  from  the  experiments 
here  related,  it  is  evident  that  the  fap  aicends  with  great  vi-: 
gour  in  trees,  even  when  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves. 
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Dr.  Walker's  observations  tend  likewife  to  invalidate  t^ie 
theory  of  Ludwig,  who  afcribed  the  aicent  of  the  fap  to  an 
ex  pa  prion  or  the  air  with  which  it  is  impregnated;  and  alfo 
that  of  others,  who,  with  greater  plaufibility,  afcribed  it  to 
the  expaniion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  trachea*  or  air* 
veflel>,  of  the  plant.  As  thefe  veiiels  exift  only  in  the  wood, 
and  as  it  is  by  the  wood  chiefly  that  the  afcending  lap  is 
conveyed*  Dr.  Walker  admits  there  is  a  prelum pt ion  that 
they  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  elevation  pf  the  fap, 
But  as  he  has  found  that  the  fap  moves  with  more  force  up- 
wards than  in  any  other  direction ;  and  that,  in  certain 
circumttances,  it  is  made  to  flow  and  afcend  by  cold  as  well 
as  by  heat,  he  concludes  that  the  expanftop  of  the  air  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  caufe  of  its  aicent* 

The  experiments  of  this  ingenious  author  feem  to  evince 
that  heat  is  the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  aicent  of  the 
fap  in  tree*.  The  incihons  uppn  the  birch  ran  freely  in  the 
day-time,  efpecially  during  lunlhine,  but  dried  up  regularly 
as  the  cold  of  the  evening  advanced.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  aicent  of  the  lap  was  conftantly  promoted  by 
heat,  but  retarded  and  even  a  r  re  lied  by  cold.  The  precile 
manner,  however,  in  which  heat  and  cold  produce  thefe 
erTecls  ftill  remains  one  of  the  fecrets  pf  nature.  Our  au? 
thor  thinks  it  probable  that  there  are  other  caufes  which 
cooperate,  and  that  thefe  fefide  in  the  ftru£ure  of  the 
plant. 

Dr.  Walker,  uppn  the  experiments  which  he  has  infli- 
tuted,  attempts  a  folution  of  that  curious  problem  in  vege- 
tation, why  the  terminating  buds  in  branches  are  the  rirft 
which  difclofe  them  lei  ves  in  the  fpring.  This  phenprnenon, 
he  obferyes,  has  been  often  imagined,  and  particularly  by 
IVlr.  Bonnet,  to  be  a  cpncluiive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
circulation  of  the  fap.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  fap 
rifes  from  the  rqot,  by  the  wood  of  a  tree,  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches,  and  that  if  returns  thence  by  the  bark 
to  the  root,  in  a  circulatory  manner.  This  hypothecs  led 
to  a  conclu(ion  that  the  bud  wfiich  terrnjnate§  a  branch  muft 
be  the  firft  that  breaks  in  the  lWing,  becaule  it  receives  the 
firit  vifit  of  the  returning  fap.  Df.  Walker's  experiments, 
however,  afford  a  different  iblqtipn  of  this  phenomenon. 
£rom  repeatedly  pbferving  f  hat  the  fap  moves  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  in  greater  plenty,  iri  young  than  in  pl<i  wood; 
tjiat  inverted  branches,  in  which  the  fap  flows  niore  co- 
piously than  in  thbfe  which  are  eredr,  bud  the  foonell ;  that 
young  trees  bud  more  early  than  thofe  which  are  old ;  ana 
fhat  the  fap  runs  longer  in  young  than  fa  p$  wood ;  fron* 
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all  tbefe  facls  he  is  led  tp  draw  this  conclufion,  that  as  the 
buds  towards  the  extremities  of  branches  are  placed  upon 
the  youngeft  wood,  where  they  receive  the  moft  copious 
flow  of  the  fap,  they  mull,  for  this  realbn,  f'well  more  early, 
and  difcloie  themlelves  iboner,  than  luch  as  are  lituated  upon 
older  wood.  From  the  early  breaking  of  the  terminating 
buds  upon  branches,  therefore,  the  author  contends  that  no 
proot  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  fuppofed  circulation. 

While  Dr.  Walker's  experiments  tend  to  invalidate  the 
theories  of  leveral  naturalifts,  refpe&ing  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, they  confirm  that  of  Linnxus  concerning  the  gene- 
ration of  plants,  by  favouring  the  doctrine  that  the  tree  is 
rather  deltined  to  fupport  the  pith  than  the  pith  the  tree  ; 
the  pith,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Linnxus,  being  eflen- 
tially  necefTary,  not  fo  much  for  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
as  the  formation  of  the  feeds.  In  the  courfeof  our  author's 
experiments  no  fap  could  ever  be  obferved  either  to  afcend 
or  delcend  by  the  pith  ;  which,  indeed,  feems  to  be  a  lub- 
ftance  quite  unqualified  for  the  purpoie. 

The  experiments,  however,  oppofe  the  conclufion  of  the 
great  Swedifh  naturaliit  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  the 
pith  draws  its  nourifhment  from  the  bark.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  countenance  an  opinion  that  the  pith  mud  draw 
its  nourilhment  from  the  wood ;  becaufe,  during  the  whole? 
fpring  feafon,  the  wood  was  replete  with  lap,  while  the 
bark  was  dry.  Our  author  concludes  his  very  ingenious, 
remarks  with  obferving  that,  though  his  experiments  are 
unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vegetable  circulation,  he 
does  not  think  that  they  completely  difprove  it.  u  They 
only  prove,"  fays  he, 

N 

*  That  there  is  no  circulating  fap  in  a  tree  during  a  certain  feafoa 
of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  time  the  tree  begins  to  bleed  till  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  To  decide  the  matter  finally,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary that  the  root  of  the  lap  Ihould  alio  be  traced,  by  accurate 
experiments,  from  the  time  the  leaves  fint  appear  till  the  defoliation 
of  the  tree  in  autumn.  What  the  refult  of  fuch  an  inquiry  might  be, 
I  cannot  determine  ;  and  (hall  only  observe,  that,  from  a  tew  trials 
made  with  this  view,  I  have  been  led  to  fuipcfi  that,  while  a  tree 
is  in  leaf,  its  fap  obferves  a  very  different  courfe.  and  mov^s  by  laws 
very  different  from  thofe  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  the  bleeding 
feafon.* 

We  entertain  the  fame  opinion  with  Dr.  Walker  cn  :h:s 
fubject:  farther  experiments,  and  at  other  lev<  ps,  wiU  ^ 
requifite  to  inveftigate  the  economy  of  the  ve,  ■■*^k 
dorn.    But  though  much  remains  to  be  do      ;  ^    as  eiiix^ri 
much ;  and  we  hope  that  the  fpirit  of  pailoiouhic.  I  h  pcir  y, 
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fo  evident  in  tbefe  experiments,  will  yet  lead  to  the  efta-c 
bliftiment  of  a  more  comprebenfive  fyftem  in  this  branch  of 
natural  knowledge. 

Art.  II.  The  theory  of  rain.  By  James  Hutton,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Edin.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agri- 
culture at  Paris.  This  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  in 
the  former  the  author  investigates  the  law  of  nature,  on 
which  is  to  be  founded  a  theory  of  rain  ;  and  in  the  latter 
applies  the  theory  to  natural  appearances.  He  obferves  that 
there  is  an  atmoiphcrical  appearance  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  known  laws  of  heat  and  cold.  It,  is  the  breath  of' 
animals  becoming  vifible,  in  being  expired  into  an  atmo- 
fphere,  which  is  cold  or  moift;  and  the  transformation  of 
tranfparent  fleam  into  the  Hate  of  mift,  when  mixed  with  air 
of  a  colder  temperature.  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofes  that  natural 
philofophers  have  contidered  thefe  appearances  as  being  ex- 
plained in  the  general  laws  by  which  heat  and  cold  are  com- 
municated among  contiguous  bodies,  otherwifc  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  this  particular  law,  which 
feems  to  depart  from  a  more  general  rule,  or  does  not  follow 
the  natural  courfe  of  things  obferved  on  other  occafions. 

The  air,  infpired  by  an  animal/  fays  Dr.  Hutton, 

•  May  be  confidercd  as  a  menftruum  diflblving  water  upon  the 
Warm  "and  humid  furface  of  the  lungs,  and  as  thus  becoming  fatu- 
rated  with  humidity  in  this  degree  of  heat.  When- this  folution  i* 
again  cooled,  then,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  condenfation, 
water  mult  be  ieparated  from  the  menfttuum,  and  become  vifible  by 
reflecting  light.  In  like  manner  water  may  be  rendered  an  invi- 
sible claiiic  fluid  by  means  of  heat  alone;  and  this  fluid,  in  being 
cooled,  will  be  condenfed  into  water,  and  appear  vifible.  But  it  is 
now  to  be  (hovvn  that,  when  breath  or  fleam  becomes  vifible  in 
mixing  with  the  atmofphere,  this  effect  is  not  produced  in  confe- 
rence of  the  general  principles  of  heat  and  cold  ;  that,  for  the  ex- 
planation of  thrs  appearance,  there  is  required  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  law  -f  and  that  the' effects  of  heat  or  cold,  in  relation  to  air 
and  vapour,  proceed  not  always  in  ratios  which  are  equally  increafing 
or  diminifoing. 

•  Jn  order  to  determine  the  actual  ratio  of  the  diflblving  power  of 
ajr,  in  relation  to  water  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  ratio  in 
which  the  power  of  boat  converts  fluid  water  into  elaftic  tteam,  we 
mult  confider  the  feyeral  ratios  in  which  this  operation  may  proceed ; 
ior  if,  among  all  the  conceiveable  ways  of  proceeding,  there  mall  be 
but  one  with  which  natural  appearances  (hail  correfpond,  it  will  then 
be  reafonable  to  conclude  that  this  correfponding  ratio  is  the  particular, 
law  of  nature,  and  that  appearances  of  this  kind  are  thus  to  be 
explained. 

^  The  diffolving  power  of  air,  in  relation  to  water,  may  he  fup- 
pofed  to  diminifti  as  heat  is*  increafed  ;  but  this  would  be  incoofiflent 
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With  natural  appearances  in  general.  Such  a  fuppofition,  therefore, 
would  be  now  fuperftuous.  This  power  might  alio  be  conceived  as 
not  affected  with  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  degree  of  heat  • 
and  this  fuppofition  is  agreeable  to  the  folution  of  fea-ialt  in  watet  • 
but  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  with  air  and  vapour,  neither  is  this 
fuppofition  to  be  made.  The  general  rule  of  diffclving  and  evapo- 
rating bodies  is  to  increafe  with  heat.  This  is  now  to  be  admitted'  as 
the  cafe  with  water  evaporating  in  air,  or  when,  by  means  of  heat 
alone,  it  is  converted  into  fteam  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ratio  or  meafure 
of  this  operation  which  here  is  to  be  made  the  fubjed  of  confeder- 
ation.* 

The  author  afterwards  examines,  in  a  mathematical  man- 
ner, the  three  different  ratios  in  which  this  operation  of 
heat  on  water  may  be  conceived  as  proceeding.    He  then 
concludes  that  it  the  folution  of  water  in  air  increafes  with 
heat  in  an  equal  rate,  no  mixture  can  be  made  of  portions 
in  different  degrees  of  heat,  that  will  .produce  either  fuper* 
or  underftturation ;  but  the  mixture,  like  the  conftituent 
portions,  will  be  always  faturated  without  iuperfluity  If 
the  iolution  of  water  in  air  increafes  with  heat  in  a  decteafine 
rate,  the  mixture  of  two  faturated  portions,  in  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  will  produce  no  condenfation  of  humidity 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  capable  of  diflblvinfr  more* 
aqueous  fubftance.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folution  of 
water  in  air  increafes  with  heat  in  an  increafing  rate,  the 
mixture  of  two  faturated  portions,  in  different  degrees  of. 
heat,  will  produce  a  condenfation  of  humidity,  as  being  fu- 
perfaturated  in  the  medium  temperature  of  heat.    The  au- 
thor obierves  that  this  laft  cafe  properly  applies  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  breath  and  fteam,  which  have  been  rendered 
vifible  in  mixing  with  air  that  is  colder  than  themfelves ; 
and  it  explains  tbe  various  appearances  that  may  occur  in 
mixing  together  ieveral  portions  of  air,  more  or  lefs  fatu- 
rated with  humidity,  and  in  different  temperatures  of  heat 
and  cold. 

Dr.  Hutton,  having  very  ingenioufly  explained  the  atmo- 
fpherical  appearance  of  vifible  mift  produced  in  the  mixture 
of  invifible  fluids,  applies  this  rule  of  cpndeniation  as  a 
principle  for  the  theory  of  rain,  which  he  endeavours  to 
confirm  by  having  again  recourie  to  natural  appearances. 
He  pbferves  that  the  mod  convincing  experiment,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  theory,  would  be  to  have  rain  or  fhow  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  portions  of  the  atmofphere  properly 
conditioned  for  the  concleniation  of  the  contained  vapour. 
For  this  purpofe  two  inftances  are  cited  :  one  is  taken  from 
M.  de  Manpertius,  in  his  Di/cours  fur  la  Mcfure  de  la  Terre, 
vyhere  he  Jays,  that  at  Tornca,  upon  the  opening  of  a  door> 
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the  external  air  immediately  converts  the  warm  vapour  of 
the  chamber  into  fnow,  which  then  appears  in  what  he  calls 
««  de  gros  tourbillons  blancs."  The  other  inftance  is  an  ap~ 
pearance  which  happened  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  1773*  and 
was  related  to  the  author  by  Profeffbr  Robin  fori,  who  faw  it. 
It  was  in  a  crowded  afTembly ;  the  company  frittering  from 
the'  clofenefs  of  the  room,  a  gentleman  broke  a  window  for 
relief.  The  cold  air  rufhing  in,  formed  a  vifibie  circum- 
gi ration  of  a  fnowy  fubftance. 

Our  author's  observations  on  the  final  caufe  of  the  law  of 
nature,  on  which  this  theory  of  rain  is  founded,  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable  to  philofophical  readers.  He  thus  proceeds: 

4  Had  tbe  law,  refpcfting  aqueous  evaporation  in  the  atmofphere 
Been  conceived  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  has  been  now 
found  eftablifhed  in  nature,  the  fummer's  heat,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  vegetation,  could  never  have  been  attended,  as  at  prefent,  with 
refrefhing  mowers  of  rain.  By  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  atmofphere 
the  heat  of  torrid  regions  is  carried  away,  and  the  cold  of  frigid  re- 
gions is  brought  to  temperate  the  exceflive*  heat  that  is  excited  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  fummer  felftice  ;  but,  if  no  conden- 
sation of  humidity  in  the  atmofphere  could  be  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  its  parts,  however  Saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  heat,  the  natural  cold  of  the  polar  regions,  and 
the  contingent  cold  of  fnows,  accumulated  during  winter  upon  the 
higher  countries,  however  tranfported  to  warmer  regions,  would  be 
altogether  ineffedual  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  clouds  and  condenEng 
rain. 

*  The  prefent  fyfiem  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  calculated  as  that  every 
mixture  of  different  portions  of  that  fluid,  unequal  in  their  degrees 
pf  heat,  and  Saturated  with  humidity,  muft  procure  a  condensation  of 
water*  This  fyftem,  therefore,  of  the  atmofphere,  with  this  parti- 
cular law  in  relation  to  heat  and  cold,  is  calculated  to  produce  rain, 
by  the  continual  mixture  of  its  pans,  which  are  in  different  tern* 
peratures. 

1  In  this  fyftem  we  ihall  fee  that  the  cold  regions  of  the  polar  circles 
are  not  ufelefs  and  inaclive  in  the  operations  of  this  world.  In  like 
manner  the  frozen  regions  pf  the  Alpine  situations  of  the  continent 
ferve  a  purpofe  in  the  confutation  of  this  earth  by  preferving,  in  the 
accumulated  fnows,  a  (lore  of  the  winter  cold  for  the  fummer  feafon; 
and  thus  preparing  cold  portions  of  the  atmofphere  to  bp  mixed  with 
the  warmer  portions)  Saturated  with  humidity,  and  ready  to  produce 
rain. 

. 4  While  the  atmofphere  is  thus  tempered  by  tranfportfng  the  heat 
and  cold  of  diftant  regions,  the  regions  of  the  earth  mod  diftant  from 
the  fea  may  be  fuppljed  with  fhowers  of  rain  at  every  feafon  of  tbe 
year,  or  at  any  feafon,  according  to  the  arrival  of  thofe  (beams  of 
the  atmofphere  which  are  in  the  proper  conditions  for  producing,  by 
their  mixture,  a  medium  degree  of  heat,  and  a  fuperfaturation  or 
condensation  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  wife  fyftem  of  things,  or  this 
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afeful  purpofe  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  could  not  have  been 
accomplilhed  without  that  particular  law  of  nature  refpetiing  aqueous 
con  demotion :  for,  if  the  mixing  together  of  the  atmolphenc  tti  earns 
produced  no  condenfarion,  ihc  fummer  hemisphere  of  the  glotc 
would  be  parched  with  drought,  and  the  winter  hcmiif  here  deluged 
with  rain. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  this  ingenious  paper  the  author 
makes  an  application  of  the  above  theory  to  natural  events, 
in  confidering  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  globe, 
and  endeavouring  either  to  explain  appearances  that  are  not 
otherwife  underttood,  or,  from  thole  appearances  that  are 
evident  in  themielves,  to  draw  conclulions  in  confirmation 
of  the  theory.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
variety  of  obiervations  which  occur  in  the  proiecution  of 
this  plan;  we  can  only  remark,  in  general,  that  they  d.i-. 
cover  great  ingenuity,  and  that  the  author  not  only  iupports 
his  opinion  by  direct  evidence  of  great  authority,  but  l>y 
lirong  collateral  obiervations  and  lacrs,  which  give  additional 
weight  to  his  theory. 

[  f§  he  continued.  J  - 


Art.  II.  7h0  Works  of  the  late  John  Gregory,  M. D.  F. R  S. 
late  Profejjor  of  Medicine  in  the  Vnivcrfity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Firfi  Phyfician  to  his  Majcfiy  in  Scotland*  7o  which 
is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  4  vols. 
imaU  8vo.  12s.  boards.  Creech,  Edinburgh;  Cadell, 
London.  1788. 

*"pHIS  is  a  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  different 
*  publications;  which,  though  now  collected  together, 
may  be  had  by  any  purchafer  feparately.  They  are  arranged) 
in  the  following  order,  viz.  A  father's  Legacy  to  his  l  augh- 
ters; A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man  with  thofe  of  the  Animal  World ;  Leclures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyfician ;  Elements  of  the 
Pra&ice  of  Phytic.  The  public  voice  has  already  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  ingenuity,  judgment,  and  know- 
ledge (Jifplayed  in  thefe  various  treatifes ;  we  have  therefore 
only  to  obferve  that  the  amiable  author  was  not  Iefs  diftin* 
guifhed  for  the  moral  virtues  than  for  the  qualities  juft  now 
mentioned.  He  was  defended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Absrdeenfhire,  and  counted  among  his  anceftors  a  fuccemon 
oi  men  eminent  for  their  abilities.  It  is  a  fingular  fadrf 
that  this  family  ha.s  been  noted  for  mathematical  genius  for 
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the  courfe  of  two  centuries.  We  (hall  mention  the  chief 
particulars :  * 

James  Gregory  (the  author's  grandfather),  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  mathematicians  of  the  lair,  century,  was. 
a  fonof  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Gregory,  minifter  of  Drumoak, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  that  city  in 
November  1638.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Anderfon,  of  Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  pofTefTed  an  ex* 
traordinary  tafte  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge. A  genius  for  theie  ftudics  was  hereditary  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  defendants  of  the  name  of  Gregory  ; 
even  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderfon  abovementioned  being 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  lame  talent.  Her  fon  James 
Gregory,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  publifhed  the  "  Optica 
Promota ;  a  work  of  great  genius,  in  which  he  gave  the 
world  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
of  the  modern <iifcoveries,  the  conftrudlion  of  the  reflecting 
telefcope. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  he  went  to  the  uni- 
verfity of  Padua,  then  in  high  reputation  ;  where  fixing 
his  refidence  for  fome  years,  he  publifhed,  in  1667,  "  Vera 
Circuli  et  Hyperboles  Quadratura,"  which-  contained  another 
difcovery  of  his  own,  namely,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely* 
converging  feries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole. 
To  this  treatife,  when  republifhed  in  1668,  he  added  a  new 
work  entitled  "  Geometric  Pars  Univerfalis  inferviens 
Quantitatum  Curvarum  Tranfmutationi  et  Menfurx."  Jn 
this  work  he  gave,  for  the  firft  time,  a  method  for  the 
tranfmutation  of  curves.  Thefe  works  procured  him  the 
correlpondence  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis.  In  the  following 
year,  at  London,  he  publifhed  another  work  entitled 
"  Exercitationes  Geometricae,"  which  farther  increaled  his 
reputation.  About  this  time  he  was  eledted  profefTor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew  ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  fix  years,  was  called  to  occupy  the  fame  department 
in  the  univerfity  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  not  held  this  place 
above  a  year,  when,  in  October  1673,  being  employed  in 
/hewing  ibme  of  his  pupils  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  through 
a  tefefcope,  he  was  fuddenly  ltruck  with  total  blindnefs,  and 
died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven. 

David  Gregory,  of  Kinnairdy,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,, 
the  brother  of  the  abovementioned  Mr.  James  Gregory,  wak 
bred  a  merchant  in  Holland,  and  parted  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  that  country.    He  returned,  however,  to  Scotland  in 
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"his  latter  years,  and,  living  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  had 
the  lingular  fortune  of  ieeing  three  of  his  fons,  David, 
James,  and  Charles,  ail  profeflbrs  of  mathematics,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  three  of  the  Britifli  univerfities.  The  eldeft 
of  thefe,  David,  in  1683,  and  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age,  was  elected  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  publilhed  in  the  lame  year  ««  Exercitatio 
Geometrica  de  Dimenfione  Figurarum ;  five  Specimen  Me- 
thods Generalis  dimetiendi  quafvis  figuras."  In  1691,  on  the 
report  of  Dr.  Bernard's  intention  of  refigning  the  Savilian 
profeflbrfliip  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  London, 
and  being  patronized  by  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  and  warmly  be- 
friended by  Mr.  Flam  (lead  the  altronomer-royal,  he  ob- 
tained the  vacant  profeflbrfliip,  for  which  Dr.  Halley  was  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfliip,  however,  inftead  of  animofity, 
kid  the  foundation  of  friendfliip  between  thefe  eminent 
men ;  and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  colleague  of  Gre- 
gory, by  obtaining  the  profeflbrfliip  of  Geometry  in  the  fame 
univerfity.  \ 

In  1693  Mr.  Gregory  publiflied,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfattions,  a  refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem,  "  De 
Teftudine  veliformi  quadribili and  he  continued  to  com- 
municate to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingenious 
mathematical  papers  by  the  lame  channel.  In  1695  he 
printed  at  Oxford  "  Catoptricx  et  Dioptricre  Sphericre  Ele- 
menta,"  The  editor  of  the  preient  work  remarks  that;  in 
the  end  of  thole  "  Elementa,"  there  is  an  obfervation 
which  fliews  that  what  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  difcovery 
of  a  much  later. date,  the  conftruclion  of  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes,  which  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Mr. 
Dolland  and  Mr.  Ramfden,  had  fuggetted  itlelf  to  the  mind 
of  David  Gregory,  from  the  reflexion  on  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  nature  in  combining  the  different  humours  of  the 
eye. 

In  1702  Dr.  David  Gregory  publiflied  at  Oxford  "  Aftro- 
nomiae  Phyucae  et  Geometries  Elementa  ;"  a  work  which  is 
accounted  his  mafterpiece.  He  engaged  foon  after,  with 
his  colleague  Halley,  in  the  publication  of  the  Conies  of 
Apollonius ;  but  he  had  proceeded  only  a  little  way  in  this 
undertaking,  when  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  at  Maidenhead  in  Berkfliire,  in  the  year  17 10. 

Dr.  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Langtown  in  Scotland.  By 
this  lady  he  had  four  ions,  of  whom  the  eldeft,  David,  was 
appointed  regius  profeflbr  of  modem  hiftory  at  Oxford  by 
King  George  the  tfirft,  and  died  in  1767,  in  an  advanced 
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age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  dignity  of  dean  of 
Chrift  Church  in  that  univerfity. 

Dr.  David  Gregory,  on  obtaining  the  Savillian  pro- 
feflbrfhip  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  was  fucceeded  in.  the 

5rofeflbrmip  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  by  his  brother 
ames,  likewile  an  eminent  mathematician*  He  held  that 
ofTice  for  thirty-three  years,  and  retiring  in  1725  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  the  celebrated  Maciaurin.  We  are  informed  that 
a  daughter  of  this  profeflbr  James  Gregory,  a  young  lady 
of  gr  .ar  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  was  the  victim  of  an 
unfortunate  attachment,  which  furni/hed  the  fubje£t  of 
Mallet's  well-known  ballad  of  "  William  and  Margaret/' 

Charles  Gregory,  third  ibn  of  Mr.  Gregory  of  Kinnairdy, 
and  brother  of  the  two  preceding  proreflbrs,  David  and 
James  was  created  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's 
by  Qu<  en  Anne  in  1707.  This  office  he  held  with  repu- 
tation f«r  thirty  two  years,  and  refi^n  ng  in  1739,  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  »on,  the  late  profeflbr  I)avid  Gregory,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  worth,  of  agreeable  manners,  and  remarkably 
endowed  with  the  talent  of  communicating  to  his  pupils  the 
knowledge  of  the  fcience  which  he  taught,  tit  died  at 
St.  Andrew's  in  t  -63. 

Dr.  John  Gregory,  the  author  of  the  works  now  before 
us,  was  the  ibn  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  profeflbr  of  medi- 
cine in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  grandibn  of  James, 
the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  telefcope.  When  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  age  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  grandfather,  principal  Chalmers, 
and  on  his  elder  brother  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who,  upon  the 
refignation  of  their  father  a  ihort  time  before  his  death,  had 
been  apf*>inted  to  fucceed  him  in  the  profetlbrihip  of  medi- 
cine in  King's  college.  He  likewife  owed  much,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  iludies,  to  t  he  care  and  attention  of 
his  coutin,  t  he  philofophical  Dr.  Reid,  now  a  member  of 
the  univerfity  ot  Glafgow.  Of  his  abilities  and  proficiency 
in  icience  his  works  afford  the  beft  proof ;  but  we  muft  not 
omit  to  mention  that  he  inherited  likewife,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  the  mathematical  genius  of  his  family.  He  was 
firft  chofen  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  King's  college,  Aber- 
deen, in  which  capacity  he  read  lectures  for  three  years  on 
mathematics  3nd  experimental  and  moral  philofophy.  But 
in  I749>  ms  v>ews  being  turned  chiefly  to  the  practice  of 
phytic,  he  refigned  his  profeflbr  (hip.  In  1 764  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  two  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
pre  feflbr  of  the  practice  of  phyfic,  on  the  refignation  of 
Dr..Rutherford.  Having  lived  in  great  efteem  for  his  literary 
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fcnd  medical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  focial  qualifications,  he 
died  on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Forbes,  he  left  three  Ions  and  two  daughters.  The 
eideft  of  his  ions  is  now  profefTor  of  the  theory  of  medicine 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  an  abridged  account  of 
this  ingenious  author's  family,  which,  in  refpec't,  of  the 
number  of  eminent  men  it  has  produced,  and  chiefly  in  the 
mathematical  fciences,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  biogr** 
phical  records  of  any  nahon.  To  have  let  flip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reciting  fuch  extraordinary  merit,  difplayed  through 
fuccefEve  generations,  would  be  an  a&  of  literary  injuftice 
which  we  mould  be  extremely  forry  to  commit. 


Art.  III.  A  View  of  Ancient  Hiftory  ;  including  the  Progrefs 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  William  Rutherford,  D.u. 
Mafter  of  the  Academy  at  Uxbridgc.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 
Murray.   London,  1788. 

IT  is  impoflible  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  in- 
*  tention  of  this  work  than  by  tranfcribing  the  flrft  para- 
graph of  the  elegant  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
down  : 

*  I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  to  your  lordfhip  the  following  volume* 
which  contains  a  view  of  ancient  hiftory,  from  its  commencement  after 
the  deluge  to  the  conclofion  of  the  firft  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians.  In  compofmg  a  work,  originally  intended  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  improvement  of  youth,  1  have  ftudied  to  felect  my  mate- 
rials  from  the  moft  authentic  fources ;  to  feparate  the  region  of  fable 
from  that  of  hiftory ;  and  to  fuggeit  fuch  views  of  human  affairs  as 
lerve  not  only  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but  to  form  the  heart  to  virtue, 
and  infpire  principles  of  true  religion.  In  arranging  the  records  of 
antiquity,  it  occurred  to  me  that  fomething  of  more  importance  might 
be  communicated  than  the  mere  detail  of  cranfa&ions ;  and  that  by 
combining  the  progrefs  of  human  difcovcries,  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
literature,  with  the  feries  of  hiftorical  incidents,  materials  of  reflect 
tion  and  objects  of  refearch  might  be  fuggefted  that  would  not  only 
prove  ufeful  to  the  young  when  entering  into  life,  but  interefting  to 
the  world  at  large.  How  far  I  have  fucceeded  in  my  plan,  1  mu$* 
leave  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  readers  who,  like  your  lord  (hip,  not, 
only  pcrufe,  but  ftudy  the  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  hiliory.* 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Rutherford  difplays 
much  general  knowledge  and  a  Tpirit  of  inquiry,  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  chapters  he  gives  an  account  Of  Egypt,  and  of 
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the  arts  and  fciences  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  He  riexf 
treats  of  the  Aflyrian  or  Babylonian  empire,  and  of  the  gen- 
vernment,  religion,  fciences,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Babylonians.  In  the  fifth  and  lixth  chapters  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Medes  and  Periians,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  latter 
to  the  conqueft  of  India  by  Darius  Hyftafpes.  After  mak* 
ing  fome  general  reflexions  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
Afiatic  governments,  he  delineates  the  character  and  hiftory 
of  the  Phenicians,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
eariieft  accounts  to  the  cloie  of  the  firft  Perfian  war. 

We  have  met  with  no  elementary  book  on  the  iubjeft  of 
ancient  hiftory  which  expreiles  ib  much  ufefu!  information 
in  fo  agreeable  a  manner.  The  Abbe  Millot  and  de  Con- 
dillac  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  and  the  Eatt  in  a  few 
pages,  as  if  nothing  in  antiquity  were  intereiting  to  modern 
readers  but  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yet  it  is  to 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their 
eariieft  ideas  and  the  rudiments  of  their  refinement.  Ac- 
cordingly our  author  enlarges  on  the  hiftory  of  theie  ancient 
feats  of  wikiom  and  the  Iciences,  and  indeed  gives  all  the 
ulelul  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  greater  volumes. 

The  following  deicription  of  Egypt  is  elegant  and 
corredf. : 

*  The  formation  of  Egypt  is  not  the  leaft  lingular  part  of  its 
hiftory.  This  ancient  country,  like  Venice  or  Holland  in  modem 
times,  was  gained  from  the  waters,  and  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
creation  of  the  human  hand  The  Nile,  like  the  Euphrates,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Ganges,  annually  overflows  its  banks.  The  inun- 
dation continues  for  an  hundred  days,  and  covers  the  whole  country. 
The  river  which  overflows  the  fields  enriches  them  at  the  fame  time; 
the  foil  acquires  new  fertility  ,  and  when  the  waters  retire  vegetation 
comes  on  with  rapidity.  The  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  icene,  would  tempt  inhabitants  to  occupy  this  delightful  re- 
gion ;  frequently  would  their  flocks  and  herds  be  fwept  away;  bat 
experience  inftrutts;  necefiity,  the  parent  of  ingenious' invention, 
fuggefted  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
taining the  benefit  of  this  annual  inundation.  Accordingly  trenches 
and  canals  were  cut  to  conduit  the  water  through  all  the  country 
without  overflowing  it  \  towns  and  villages  were  fituated  on  rifing 
grounds ;  houfes  of  (everal  dories  were  reared  ;  and  high  terrace* 
formed  to  communicate  between  one  city  and  another. . 

'  At  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides  into  many  dreams,  the 
Country  below  was  long  a  morafs  ;  but  when,  in  the  courfe  of  im- 
provement, canals  were  made,  and  the  waters  drained  away,  it  be- 
came the  richeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  beautiful  part  of 
Egypt.  It  was  calicd  Delta,  from  its  triangular  figure  and  refem- 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name ;  and  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  iflands,  which  fwarraed  with -inhabitants,   Thefe  iflands 
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Abounded  in  Towns  and  cities  beyond  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
were  adorned  with  gardens,  comain;ng  a  profufion  of  fruit- trees,  and 
groves  of  acacia. 

*  On  the  Lybian  fide,  to  the  left  of  the  Nile,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, continued  aim  oil  from  the  c  it(:racis  to  Fayoum,  iuddenlv  de- 
parts towards  Lybia,  and  returning  ealhvard  forms  an  immenfe  baion, 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river.  I  his  region  was  formerly  covered 
by  barren  fands.  An  ancient  king,  p  med  Mccns.  conceived  the 
magnificent  though  arduous  project  of  changing  this  defart  into  an 
ufetul  lake.  When  the  foil  was  dug  and  cleared  he  formed  a  canal 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
to  .introduce  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  grand  canal,  which  is 
ftill  entire,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  Youfcph,  Or  River  of 
Jofeph,  and  is  in  many  places  cut  through  the  rock.  In  this  manner 
the  lake  Moeris  was  formed,  "  which,"  according  to  Strabo,  <(  for 
its  extent,  colour,  and  (hores,  refembles  a  fea.'* 

*  Two  other  canals  (thofe  of  Tamich  and  Bouch)  were  cut  by 
this  prince,' and  fluices  formed  near  their  mouths,  which  were  (hut 
during  the  increafe  of  the  N>le.  During  the  inundation,  the  waters 
entering  through  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  were  collected  in  the  vaft  cir- 
cumference of  the  lake  Mceris,  where  they  were  bounded  by  moun- 
tains 011  one  fide,  and  mounds  on  the  other.  When  the  Nile  de- 
creafed,  the  fluices  of  the  letter  canals  were  opened,  and  a  body  of 
water,  near  eighty  lesgues  in  circumfeience,  and  thirty  feet  higher 
than  the  ufual  level  of  the  river,  formed  a  fecond  inundation,  directed 
at  will :  one  part  was  returned  to  the  Nile  for  the  purpofe  of  naviga- 
tion ;  another  branched  into  innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the  fields, 
and  diffufed  fertility  in  its  courfe. 

*  The  richnefs  and  abundance  of  this  favoured  country  are  the  gift 
of  the  Nile.  It  feldom  rains  in  Egypt ;  but  the  river,  which  waters 
the  whole  by  its  regular,  inundations,  conveys  to  it  the  rains  and 
fnows  of  other  countries.  To  multiply  the  beneficence  of  the  Nile 
Egypt  was  crofted  by  numberlefs  canals,  which  run  through  the 
whole  region.  It  carried  fertility  into  every  field  along  with  its  falu- 
tary  waters ;  the  champaign  country  was  delivered  up  to  it ;  and  the 
inhabitant  rejoiced  when  he  marked  his  fields  difappearing  below  the 
wave. 

*  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  fources  of  this  river, 
and  the  caufes  of  its  inundation,  arc  no  lefs  various  than  extrava- 
gant. Homer  has  conjectured  the  truth,  who  tells  us  "  that  the  Nile 
comes  down  from  heaven.11  The  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethi- 
opia are  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  The  winds,  which  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  are  alfo  periodical,  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  blow  from  the  north,  and  drive  the  clouds  towards 
the  high  mountains,  beyond  the  equator.  Stopped  by  this  barrier, 
clouds  accumulate  on  clouds,  till  they  defcend  in  rain,  which  falls 
in  torrents  and  fills  the  vallies.  The  union  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  rivulets  forms  the  Nile,  and  produces  the  inundation.  Taking 
its  rife  in  Ethiopia,  this  river  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  known  by  the  name  of  Afferac,  or  the  Blue  River,  joins  the 
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Niger,  and,  traveling  Africa  from  caft  to  weft,  falls  into>  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  other,  running  north,  between  two  chains  of  moonv 
tains,  and  meeting  with  rocks  of  granite  which  impede  its  courfe, 
pours  feven  catara&s  down  into  the  plain,  with  a  prodigious  noifer 
that  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  Arriving  at  the  firft  city 
of  Egypt,  it  falls  into  a  gulf  dug  by  the  percuffion  of  its  own  waters., 
Defcending  through  this  fine  country  it  fills  the  canals  and  lakes, 
overflows  the  lands,  depofits  a  fruitful  (lime,  and  difcharges  itfelf, 
through  feven  mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

'  The  increafe  of  the  Nile  begins  early  in  June,  but  is  not  much 
perceived  till  the  fummer  lolitice,  when  the  waters  become  troubled, 
and  of  a  reddifh  tindure.  It  continues  increafmg  till  near  the  end  of 
Auguft.  A  nilometer  at  Eiephantina  formerly  denoted  to  what  de- 
gree the  inundation  would  rife.  Travellers,  ancient  and  modern, 
defcribe  with  rapture  the  profped  which  Egypt  prefents  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year.  Attending  a  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largeft  pyramids 
in  Grand  Cairo,  you  behold  the  river  overflowing  the  country  around, 
the  towns  and  villages  appearing  above,  like  iflands  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean ;  the  whole  interfperled  with  gardens  and  groves,  wbofe 
tops  only  are  vitible.  Mountains  and  woods  terminate,  at  the  ut- 
moft  diftance  the  eye  can  difcover,  this  fingular  and  fanciful  fcenc  *' 

The  account  of  Egypt  is  intermixed  with  judicious  re- 
flections; and  our  author  appears-  not  only  to  have  carefully 
perufed  the  ancient  hiftorians,  but  the  modern  travellers  who 
have  vifited  thefe  regions. 

The  eighth  chapter,  which  contains  general  refle&ions 
on  the  rife  and  pfogrefs  of  the  Afiatic  governments,  contains- 
much  valuable  information,  and  diiplays  a  ipirit  of  reafoning 
on  hiltorical  affairs. 

The  account  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  i% 
curious  for  its  information,  and  is  well  written,  though  per- 
haps the  latter  part  of  it  had  better  have  been  referred  for 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  hiltory  of  the  Jews,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  is  animated 
and  interetting,  though  it  contains  too  much  theological 
matter.  As  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  are  diltin- 
guifhed  in  the  facred  oracles,  and  their  various  fortunes^ 
whether  fiourifhing  or  adverfe,  minutely  foretold  by  the 
prophetic  pen.  Dr.  Rutherford  takes  occafion  to  ftate  the 
completion-  of  thefe  predictions  as  a  (triking  proof  of  the 
infpiration  of  the  facred  vohiraes,  which  i peaks  to  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages.  After  having  (hewn  this  at  great  length* 
with  regard  to  Nineveh,  Babylon^  Tyre,  and  Egypt,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Jews  tbem- 
felves,  the  conclufton  of  which  is  eloquent: 

*  What  the  prophets  have  foretold  concerning  the  Jewifti  nation* 
itfelf*  is  no  lefs  aftonifhing  and  marvellous.  While  they  denounced 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  Anal  deltrudion  to  all  the  neighbouring 
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kingdoms  that  had  conquered  or  oppreifed  Judea,  they  announce  the 
perpetual  prefervation  of  the  chofcn  people,  and  point  out  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  extended  in  every  a*e  to  (hield  and  defend  them 
amidft  the  wreck  of  empire  and  the  fall  of  nations. 

"  Fear  not,  O  Jacob  my  fervant,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dif- 
mayed,  O  Ifrael  for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
I  have  driven  thee;  but  1  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  correct 
thee  in  meafure.1* 

'  Since  the  promulgation  of  this  prophecy,  the  volume  of  univerfal 
hiftory  records  its  accomplishment.  The  Egyptians,  the  Aflyrians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  who  fucceffiveJy  op- 
prefled, fubdued,  or  enflaved  the  Jews,  have  long  fince  clofed  their 
career  of  greatnefs,  and  have  no  more  a  name  among  the  nations. 
Thefe  mighty  empires,  which  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  one  another,  have 
vanilhed  from  the  earth,  like  the  fcenes  of  theatrical  pomp,  or  the 
vifions  of  a  morning  dream.  The  defendants  of  the  individuals 
which  compofed  them  are  loft  and  blended  among  the  common  mafs 
of  mankind.  But  the  Jews,  though  they  have  been  difperfed  among 
all  nations,  have  never  been  confounded  with  any.  Notwithstanding 
the  deftruclion  of  JerufaJem,  and  their  extermination  from  Judea, 
they  Hill  preferve  their  ancient  character,  their  national  peculiarities, 
and  are  a  diflincl  race  among  men.  They  have  remained  unmixed 
with  all  the  people  among  whom  they  have  beeq  fcattered  ;  they  can 
trace  their  pedigree  to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  their  defcent  from, 
the  blood  of  the  patriarchs.  In  their  prcfent  calamitous  and  difperfed 
fituaticn  they  are  witnefles  to  all  the  world  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  that  religion  which  was  revealed  to  their  fathers. 

4  No  fubjeft  can  be  more  flriking  to  a  philofophical  or  a  pious 
mind  than  the  contemplation  of  this  long  line  of  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  ancient  nations  whofe  annals  have  been  recorded.  We  difceru 
not  the  policy  of  men,  but  the  councils  of  God ;  we  behold  the  Su- 
preme Being  himfelf  opening  the  volume  of  his  divine  decrees,  and 
difclofing  futurity  to  the  world.  No  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  more 
aftonifhmg  and  incomprehenfible  to  finite  intellects  than  his  prefcience  . 
of  future  events.  To  delineate  beforehand  the  hiilory  of  following 
ages ;  to  mark  the  character  and  deftiny  of  nations  unborn  ;  to  fum- 
mon  princes,  before  they  faw  the  light,  to  their  appointed  parts  in  the 
drama  of  life  ;  to  ft  retch  over  opulent  cities  and  Aourifhing  kingdoms 
the  line  of  devaluation,  and  the  plummet  of  emptineis;  to  afcertain. 
the  regions  of  poflibility,  and  exert  a  fupreme  power  over  nonexiftent 
nature;  belongs  only  to  him  who  beholds,  as  well  as  exirts.  from 
everlalling  to  cverlafting.  The  events  which  we  have  gone  over, 
fo  manifold,  fo  varied,  fo  minutely  marked,  and  fo  remote  from  the 
time  of  their  completion,  could  only  have  been  forefcen  by  the  om- 
nifcience  of  that  Being  by  whofe  omnipotence  they  have  been  accom- 
plished. Prophecy  is  a  permanent  miracle  on  earth  ;  a  voice  which 
fpeaks  from  heaven,  and  proclaims  its  Author  to  all  nations  and 
ages.* 

Upon  the  whale,  this  is  a  valuable  work ;  and,  though 
interefting  to  xcadexs  of  all  denominations,  it  is  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  initiate  the  young  in  the  fludy  of  hiftory. 
The  ltyle  is  perspicuous  and  animated,  though  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  inaccuracies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  publication  ot"  a  lecond  volume  will  foon  render  the  work 
more  complete  and  ulelul. 


Art.  IV.  Tranfaclions  of  the  American  Philofcphical  Society^ 
held  at  Philadelphia*  Jor  promoting  ujeful  Knowledge.  Vo<- 
lume  1L  4to.  il.  is.  boards.  Aitken.  Philadelphia,  1786. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

Art. XXV.  AN  inquiry  into  the  caufeof  the  increafe  of  bt- 

lious  and  intermitting  fevers  in  Fennfylvania 
with  hints  for  preventing  t!?em.  By  Benjamin  Rum,  M.D* 
profeflbr  of  chemiftry  in  the  univetfity  of  Pcnniylvania.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Fennfylvania,  for  years  paii,  has 
become  more  fickly  than  formerly.  Fevers,  which  a  few 
years  ago  appeared  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mill-ponds,  now  appear  in  parts 
remote  from  them  all,  and  in  the  highett  fuuations.  This- 
change  with  reipecr  to  the  healthinels  of  the  country  Dr.  Rufh 
afcribes  to  the  three  following  caufes: 

Firft,Theeftablilhment  and  inuealeof  mill-ponds.  There 
are  whole  counties  in  Penniylvania  in  which  intermittent 
were  unknown  until  the  waters  in  them  were  clammed  for 
the  purpoie  of  erecting  mill-ponds. 

Secondly,  The  cutting  down  of  wood,  unci* n  certain  cit> 
cumftanccs,  tends  to  render  a  country  hckly.  It  has  been- 
remarked  that  intcrmittents  on  the  mores 'of  the  Suiqtio 
hannah  have  kept  an  exact  pace  with  the  pafTages  which 
have  been  opened  for  the  propagation  of  marfh  erfhwia,  by 
cutting  down  the  wood  which  formerly  grew  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Dr.  Run1*  remembers  the  time  when  intermit- 
tents  were  known  only  within  half  a  mile,  in  fame  places, 
of  that  river.  They,  are  n^w  to  be  met  with*  ten  miles  from  y 
it  in  the  lame  parts  of  the  ftatc. 

The  author  very  properly  diftinguifhes  between  clearing- 
.and  cultivating  a  country.  While  the  former  makes  a  coun- 
try fickly  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  cultivat- 
ing it,  that  is,  draining  fw amps,  deitroying  weeds,  burning 
bruih,  and  exhaling  the  unwholeibme  or  luperfiuous  moifture 
.of  the  earth,  by  means  of  frequent  crops  of  grain,  grafTes, 
and  vegetables  ot  ail  kinds,  render  it  healthy  v  The  author 
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jtvforms  us  that  hecould  mention,  fupportof  thetfe  fa£rs, 
feveral  countries  of  the  United  States,  which  have  pafied 
through  each  of  the  ftages  that  have -been  defcribed. 

A  third  caufe  of  the  Jate  increafe  of  bilious  and  inter- 
mitting fevers,  mud,  in  our  author's  opinion,  be  fought  for 
ip  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen  within 
thefe  laft  ieven  years.  White  the  creeks  and  rivers,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  feafons,  were  confined  to  fteady 
bounds,  there  was  fcttle  or  no  exhalation  of  febrile  miafmatar 
from  the  mores.  But  the  dry  fummers  of  1780,  1781,  and 
1782,  by  reducing  the  creeks  and  rivers  far  below  their  an- 
cient .marks,  while  the  wet  fprings  of  1784  and  1785,  by 
fwelling  them  both  beyond  their  natural  heights,  have, 
when  they  have  fallen,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  left  a  large 
furface  of  moiit  ground  expoied  to  the  action  of  the  fun,  and 
of  courfe  t6  the  generation  and  exhalation  of  febrile 
miafmata; 

For  preventing  the  fevers  abovementioned  the  author  re- 
commends, in  the  firft  place,  the  planting  of  trees  around 
all  the  mill-ponds;  and,  fecondly,  to  let  the  cultivation 
always  keep  pace  with  the  clearing  of  lands.  Thele,  he 
conceives,  are  the  principal  means  of  extirpating  intcrmit- 
ing  and  bilious  fevers  from  tfce  country  ;  but  as  they  are 
flow  in  their  operation,  he  iubjoins  fome  dietical  directions 
for  preventing  jevers,  until  the  remedies  propofed  can  take 
eifeft.  Dr.  Rutfi's  obfervations  feem  clearly  to  evince  that 
ventilation  alone  is  not  funHcient  to  render  a  country 
healthy. 

Art.  XXVI.  An  account  of  the  late  Di\  Hugh  Martin's 
cancer  powder;  with  brief  obfervations  on  cancers.  By 
Benjamin  Rum,  M.  D.  &c.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Martin  had 
cured  ieveral  cancerous  fores  by  the  application  of  a  powder,' 
which  be  kept  as  a  noftrum,  but  insinuated  that  it  was  of  a 
vegetable  nature.  After  his  death  Dr.  Rum  procured  iome 
of  the  powder,  and,  by  experiments  which  he  made  with 
it,  found  that  it  contained  a  portion  of  arfenic.  The  vege-- 
table  matter  with  which  the  arlenic  was  combined  in  the 
powder,  Dr.  Rum  iuppofes  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  powder  ot  the  root  and  berries  of  the  folanum  lethale, 
or  deadly  nightihade,  which  was  probably  added  with  the 
view  of  blunting  the  nativity  of  the  arlenic.  The  ule  of 
arfenic  in  fuch  cafe*  is  a  prr,£tice  of  long  ltanding.  It  is  the 
b-ifis  of  Plunkett's,  and  probably  of  Guy's,  well-known  cancer 
powders. 

Art.  XXVII.  Aftronomical  obfervations  by  M.  Chriftian 
IWayer,  aftronomer  to  the  Ele&or  Palatine, 
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Art.  XXV11I.  Obfervaiions  on  the  caufc  and  cure  of  the 
tetanus.  By  Benjamin  Ruth,  M.  D.  &c.  This  paper  con- 
tains very  important  obfervations  in  practice.  Dr.  Rufh 
informs  us  that  having  met  with  feveral  cafes  of  the  tetanus, 
in  the  treatment  of  which  he  never  fuccecded  vvith  the  ordi- 
nary remedy  of  opium;  and  finding  likewife  that  it  was  a 
disorder  of  warm  climates  and  warm  feafons,  he  began  to 
afcribe  it  to  relaxation.  In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  he 
refolved  to  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  a  fet  of  medicines  in 
fome  meafure  the  oppofites  of  molt  ot  thole  which  have  hi- 
therto been  employed  in  that  difeafe.  Being  foon  after 
called  to  a  patient  who  was  violently  afflicted  with  the 
tetanus,  hedifmifTed  the  opium,  and  gave  him  large  quanti- 
ties of  wine  and  bark,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  the  latter,  and  from  a  bottle  to  three  pints  of  the  former, 
in  the  day.  In  a  few  hours  the  fpafms  and  pains  declined, 
both  rn  frequency  and  violence;  and  the  patient  flcpt  for 
feveral  hours,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a  confiderable  time 
preceding  this  peripd.  With  the  fame  indication  in  view. 
Dr.  Rufh  applied  a  bliller  between  the  patient's  moulder^ 
and  rubbed  in,  two  or  three  ounces  of  mercurial  ointment 
upon  the  outfide  of  his  throat.  He  continued  to  mend  gra- 
dually under  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  fo  that  in  ten 
days  he  was  out  of  danger.  Another  fimilar  cafe  related  by 
the  author  was  that  of  a  woman,  who  was  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  To  the  medicines 
abovementioned  the  doctor  added  only  the  oil  of  amber, 
which  fhe  took  with  great  benefit,  after  it  was  fufpefted 
that  the  Ionic  powers  of  the  bark  and  wine  began  to  lofe 
their  effect. 

Art.  XXIX.  A  letter  concerning  chirhnies,  addrefled  to 
his  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq.  LL.D.  prefldentof 
the  ftate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  American  Vhiloiophir 
cal  Society.  By  Dr.  Rufton.  The  expedient  recommended 
in  this  letter  is  to  proportion  the  flue,  pr  fize  of  the  chimney, 
to  the  tightnefs  and  clpfenefs  of  the  room. 

Art.  XXX.  Obfervations  on  the  annual  paflage  of  her- 
rings. By  Mr.  John  Gilpin.  It  is  a  queftion  among  natu- 
ralifts,  To  what  part  of  the  aquatic  regions  hcrringrgo  to 
fpawn  and  perpetuate  their  fpeeies  ?  Mr.  Gilpin  thinks th3t 
this  query  may  be  anfwered  to  the  iatbfaclion  of  the  curious 
by  an  account  of  their  annual  progrefs  ;  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  they  are  a  nfh  of  pafTage,  and  obferve  one  reeular 
annual  rout  in  the  fe3.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  oofer? 
vations  on  feeing  them  caught  in  Britain  and  in  America. 
According  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  they  are  found  on  the  eaft  of  the 
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Atlantic,  or  rather  in  the  North  fca,  about  the  illands  «of 
Shetland,  in  the  month  of  June ;  whence  they  proceed  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  then  dividing,  they  furround  the  iflands  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  unite  again  in  September  off 
the  Land's-end,  in  the  Britifh  channel;  from  which  this 
grand  united  ihoal  fteers  fouth-weft,  and  appears  next  oft 
the  American  coafls.  We  arc  told  they  arrive  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  in  Virginia  in 
February  ;  whence  coafting  eaftward  to  Nfew-England,  they 
divide,  and  go  into  all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  even 
/mail  ftreams  of  water,  in  amazing  quantities,  andtcontinue 
fpawning  in  the  frefh  water  until  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  old  rilh  return  into  the  lea,  where  they  change  their  lati- 
tudes by  a  laorth  direction,  and  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in 
May;  after  which  they  are  feen  no  more  in  America  until 
the  next  fpring.  Their  coming  fooner  or  later  up  the  rivers 
depends  on  the  warmth  or  coolneis  of  the  feafon  ;  and  it  is 
farther  obferved,  that  if  a  lew  warm  days  invite  them  up, 
and  cool  weather  fucceeds,  it  totally  checks  their  pafTage 
until  warmer  weather  returns.  From  all  thefe  circumstances 
it  appears  probable  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  herrings,  and  which  they  en- 
deavour to  enjoy  by  changing  their  latitude  according  to  the 
diftance  of  the  fun. 

Another -queftion  relative  to  the  herrings  is-afterwards  agi- 
tated by  Mr.  GiJpin;  that  is,  What  becomes  of  the  young 
fry,  the  produce  of  the  fpnvvn  they  left  in  the  frefti  waters 
©f  America?  ft  is  known  that  they  do  not  follow  the  old 
ones  the  firft  feafon,  becaufe  they  are  found  in  great  fhoals 
in  all  the  American  bays  during  the  fummer,  and  difappear 
in  the  aatumn.  Mr,  Gilpin  thinks  it  may  rationally  be 
fuppofed  that,  from  their  natural  propenfity  to  keep  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  fun,  the  feaibn  leads  them  to  a 
different  courie  from  the  old  ones,  by  which  they  meet  their 
parentage  about  the  latitude  230  north  and  70°  welt  longi- 
tude, and  there  tack  about  and  follow  the  older  ones.  The 
latter,  being  larger  and  llronger  than  the  former,  come  firft 
into  the  harbours,  but  are  fewer  in  number,  by  having 
fuffered  from  the  flfh  of  prey,  and  their  yet  greater  enemies 
the  filhermen,  in  the  different  parts  of  their  peregrination. 

Art.  XXXI.  Obfervations  on  a  folar  and  lunar  eclipfe. 
Communicated  to  the  Society  by  M.  M.  de  Grauchain,  major- 
general  of  the  French  fquadron. 

Art.  XXXII,  An  account  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the 
fun,  June  3,  1769,  as  obferved  at  Newbury  in  Maflachufets. 
By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Williams,  A.  M.  • 
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Art.  XXXill.  An  eafy  and  accurate  method  -of  finding  9 
true  meridian  line,  and  thence  the  variation  ot  the  com  pals. 
By  Robert  Patterfon.  This  method  coniuts  in  taking  an 
obfervation  of  rhe  magnetic  azimuth,  or  bearing  of  the  polar 
liar,  which  will  generally  give  the  variation  of  the  needle  true 
to  a  tingle  minute  of  a  degree. 

Art.  XXXIV.  Aftronomical  obfervations.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Rittenhouie. 

Art.  XXXV.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Otto  to  Dr.  Franklin ; 
with  a  memoir  on  the  difcovery  of  America.  Several  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  upon  the  dilcovery  of  America 
make  mention  of  lome  information  which  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus procured  at  Madeira,  concerning  the  exigence  of  a 
weftern  continent ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  pofitively  how  faf 
ibis  information  afliiled  him,  or  from  what  fburce  he  derived 
it.  Mr,  Otto,  having  been  defirous  to  afcertain  the  truth 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  hiftory,  has,  in  examining  many 
ancient  writers,  as  well  German  asSpaiiifh,  found  fome  cir- 
cumftanoes  which  have  appeared  to  him  to  ellablim,  in 
the  cleareft  manner,  a  difcovery  anterior  to  that  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  to  take  from 
Columous  the  merit  of  the  dilcovery  o,*  America,  and  to 
give  thehonour  of  it  tohis  own  countrymen,  affirms  that  this, 
navigator  had  been  informed  of  the  exiftence  of  another 
continent  by  Lonzo  Sanchex  de  Huelva,  v  ho,  in  l?>s  voyage, 
to  the  Canaries,  had  been  driven  by  a  ^ale  of  wind  to  the 
Antilles  ;  but  that  his  chief  information  was  procured  from 
a  celebrated  geographer  of  the  name  of  Martin  Behenira. 
GarcilafTo  fays  nothing  more  of  this  Behenira  ;  an4  fince  we 
know  of  no  Spanilh  geographer  of  this  name,  he  hrs  been 
fufpecled  of  facrificing  truth  to  the  dctire  of  wreftir^  from  a 
Genoefe  the  glory  of  difcpvering  the  new  world. 

Mr.OttQ,  on  looking  over  w  ith  attention  a  lift  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  finds  the  r.ame  of  Mar- 
tin Behem,  a  famous  geographer  and  navigator.  The 
ChrifUan  name  is  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Gar- 
cilafTo ;  and  finds  iikewiie  that  the  fyllables  iray  added  to  his 
name,  are  owing  to  a  circumttance,  namely,  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  by  John  the  Second,  king  of  Portugal, 
Mr.  Otto  therefore  fuggeils  that  this  Martin  Behem  is  the 
fame  perfon  with  Martin  Behenira,  mentioned  by  GarcilafTo  j 
and  this  conjecture  he  endeavours  to  fupport  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  manufcript  prelervcd  in  the  records  of  Nuren- 
burg,  which  appears  to  contain  evidence  decifive  of  the  ftc^, 
ffoould  Mr.  Otto'a  opinion  be  adopted*  it  will  invalidate  the 
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imputation  of  injuttice  in  not  denominating  the  new  world 
from  Columbus,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
discoverer. 

Art.  XXXVI.  The  analeptic  virtues  of  vegetable  acid 
and  marine  ialt  combined  in  various  dilbrders  accompanied 
with  putridity.  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  John  Morgan, 
JM.D.  F.R.S.  and  profeilor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
phytic  at  Philadelphia,  by  W.  Wright,  M  O.  of  Trelawney 
in  Jamaica.  The  disorders  in  which  the  author  has  found 
this  combination  ot  great  advantage  are  the  diarrhoea,  dy- 
fentery,  the  remittent  lever,  belly-ach,  and  putrid  fore 
throat.  The  preicription  is  as  follows  :  take  of  lime-juice, 
or  lemon-juice,  three  outices ;  of  marine  fait  as  much  as  the 
acid  will  diffolve  ;  of  any  fimple  diftilled  cordial  water  one 
pint ;  and  of  loaf-itigar  a  furHcient  quantity  to  fweeten  it. 
The  dole  of  this  mixture  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  age, 
fex,  and  violence  of  the  dileale.  A  wine  glafs  full  may  be 
given  to  adults  every  two,  four,  or  fix  hours.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obierve  that  this  medicine  is  more  particularly 
fuitable  to  the  diieales  ot  hot  climates. 

Art.  XXX VII.  Medical  hiitory  of  the  cortex  ruber,  or 
red  bark.  Communicated  to  John  Morgan,  M.  D.  profeflbr 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic  at  Philadelphia,  and 
F.R.S.  London,  &c.  The  reputed  qualities  of  this  fpecies. 
pf  bark  are  already  iufticiently  known  to  the  faculty.  The 
author  confiders  its  tonic  powers  as  greater  than  thole  of  the 
other  kind. 

Art.  XXXV III.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Mr.Alphonlus  le  Roy,  member  of  feveral  academies  at  Paris. 
This  letter  contains  a  variety  of  maritime  obfervation3,  chiefly 
relative  to  the.iails  and  cordage,  but  likevvife  refpecYtng  the 
conflruclion  of  vefiels ;  on  all  which  lubjects  Dr.  Franklin 
difcovers  much  ingenuity..  - 

Art.  XXXlX.  A  paper  giving  an  account  of  two  hearts 
found  in  one  parf ridge. 

Art.  XL.  Conjectures  concerning  wind  and  water -fpouts, 
tornadoes  an4  hurricanes.  Communicated  by  Dr.  John  Per- 
kins of  Bofton,  to  John  Morgan,  M.  D.  profeflbr  at  Phila- 
delphia. With  relpect  to  water-ipouts  Dr.  Perkins  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  they  defcend,  and  do  not  afcend,  as  has 
been  generally  imagined.  This  opinion  he  founds  upon  the 
evidence  of  leveral  perfbns  of  credit,  who  have  been  eye- 
witnefles  of  the  phenomenon.  To  believe  that  water 
af bends  in  thele  bodies  to  the  region  of  the  clouds  is,  he 
thinks,  virtually  to  admit  of  a  real  and  ellential  miracle, 
without  iufficierjt  proof.  Tornadoes  and  hurricanes  he  takes 
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to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature,  though  differing  in  ibme 
circum  fiances  and  appearances. 

Art.  XLl.  The  whole  procefs  of  the  fi  Ik- worm,  from  the 
egg  to  the  cocon.  Communicated  to  profeflbr  Dr.  John 
Morgan  at  Philadelphia,  ia  two  letters  from  Meffrs.  Hare 
and  Skinner,  filk  merchants  in  London. 

Art.  XL1L  The  art  of  making  anatomical  Preparations 
by  corrofion.  By  John  Morgan,  M.  D.  profeflor  of  the 
theory  and  pra&ke  of  phytic  in  the  univerfity  of  Pennfyl- 
vania.  Thi6  art  has  been  known  in  Britain  for  many  years, 
but  has  probably  been  as  yet  little  pra&ifed  in  America,  where 
the  author  endeavours  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  wiuY  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Art.  XL1II.  Of  a  living  fnake  in  a  living  horfe's  eye  ; 
and  of  other  unufual  productions  of  animals.  By  the  fame, 
This  phenomenon  is  Umilar  to  that  of  the  worm  in  a  horle's 
eye  mentioned  in  our  lad  Review,  in  the  eighteenth  article 
of  thefe  Tranfaclions.  The  cafe  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Morgan 
with  great  accuracy,  and  appears  to  be  free  from  all 
deception. 

Art.  XL1V.  Some  account  of  a  motley -coloured,  or  pye 
negro  girl  and  mulatto  boy,  exhibited  before  the  Society  in 
the  month  of  May  1784,  lor  their  examination.  The  girl 
defcribed  in  this  paper  was  two  years  one  month  old,  and. 
the  boy  two  years  of  age.  Monf.  le  Vallois,  who  gives  the 
account  of  them,  relates  that  the  mother  of  the  girl,  wbiJe 
pregnant  with  her,  took  pleafure  in  lying  out  all  night  in  the 
open  air,  and  contemplating  the  liars  and  planets  $  and  that 
the  great-grandmother  of  the  boy  (a  white  woman)  during 
the  time  of  her  being  with  child  of  her  daughter,  his  grandi- 
mother,  by  the  father's  fide,  was  frightened  on  having  fame 
milk  fpiJled  upon  her.  Whether  thefe  circumftances  will 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  the  author  very  prudently  does 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

Art.  XLV.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bernard  Romans,  of 
Penlacola,  on  an  improved  fea -com pais.  The  improvement 
contifts  in  giving  the  box  fuch  an  unconfined  poiition  as  to 
prevent  the  card  from  being  affected  by  any  jerk  of  the 
veffel. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  donations 
to  the  American  Philofophical  Society,  and  is  accompanied 
with  feveral  plates. 
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Art.  V.    An  Ode  on  the  popular  Superflltions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  \  conffdered  as  the  Subjed  of  Poetry,    hfcribed  to  Mr% 
John  Honih  Aulhor  of  Douglas.  By  Mr. William  CMins,  Author 
of  the  Ode  on  the  Pafp.ons.    Never  before  printed.   Dedicated  to 
theWartons.    4to.  is.6d.    Bell.    London,  1788. 

DR.  Johnfon,  in  his  Lives  cf  the  Poets,  Cays  that  "  Mr.  Col- 
"  lins,  in  his  laifc  illnefs  fhewed  the  W  artons  an  Ode,  in- 
f<  fcribe£  to  Mr.  joim  Home  on  the  fuperftitions  of  the-  High,. 
««  lands,  which  they  thought  fuperior  to  his  other  works,  but 
"  which  no  fearch  has  yet  found."  A  perfon,  *  who  choofes 
♦*  not  to  publifti  his  name,"  has  been  lucky  enough  to  find  this 
pde — after  it  had  rlready  been  difcovered  in  Scotland,  and  pub- 
iifhed  in  the  Traniac^ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ! 
The:thne  of  this  anonymous  gentleman's  publica  ion  renders  his 
ftory  fufpicious  ;  and  the  internal  proof  drawn  from  his  edition 
of  the  ode,  will  condemn  him  before  every  literary  tribunal. 
Wherever  his  "  perfect  copy"  departs  from  the  Scotch  prototype 
its  inferiority  is  perfecliy  confpicuous.  This  faher  imus  is  un- 
happy in  thus  blending  his  lead  with  more  precious  metal ;  but 
indultry  is  a  commendable  quality,  and  the  editor  might  have 
prelfing  occafions  for  the  production  of  an  eighteen-penny 
pamphlet. 

In  proof  of  what  we  advance  we  fhall  infert  ftanzas  fourth 
and  fifth,  with  part  of  the  fixth,  as  they  appear  in  the  Scotch- , 
copy ;  the  reader  will  compare  them  with  the  parallel  pahages  in 
the  edition  of  the  unknown  gentleman ;  and  will  be  at  no  lofs  in 
determining  to  which  the  preference  belongs : 

*  Tis  thine  to  fmg  how,  framing  hideous  fpells, 

In  Sky's  lone  ifle,  the  gifted  wizzard  "  iits," 
ff  Waiting  in"  wint'ry  cave  "  his  wayward  fits  i" 

Or  in  the  depth  of  Uift's  dark  forefts  dwells : 
How  they,  whofe  fight  fuch  dreary  dreams  engrofSj 

With  their  own  vifions  oft  aftonifh'd  droop, 
When  o'er  the  wat*ry  ftrath  or  quaggy  mofs 

They  fee  the  gliding  ghofts  unbodied  troop* 
Or  if  in  fports,  or  on  the  feftive  green. 

Their  "piercing"  glance  fome  fated  youth  defcry, 
Who,  now  perhaps  in  lofty  vigour  feen 

And  rofy  health*  fliail  foon  lamented  die. 
For  them  the  viewlefc  forms  of  air  obey, 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 
They  know  wnat  fpirit  brews  the  ftormful  day, 

And  hcartlefs,  oft  like  moody  madnefs  flare 
f  q  fee  the  phuntom  train  their  fecret  work  prepare. 

«  Or 
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««  Or  on  fome  bellying  rock  that  (hades  the  deep, 
«*  They  view  the  lurid  figns  that  croft  the  iky, 

"  Where,  in  the  welt,  the  brooding  tempefts  lie, 

"  And  hear  their  firft,  faint,  ruhiing  pennons  fvveep. 

**  Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
M  The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  fwell, 

'*  In  horrid  mufings  wrapt  they  fit  to  mark 

"  The  labouring  moon  ;  or  lift  the  nightly  yell 

"  Of  that  dread  ipirit,  whole  gigantic  forth 
"  The  feer's  entranced  eye  can  well  furvey,' 
Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  ftortn, 
"  And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  deftin'd  prey. 

"  Or  him  who  hovers,  on  his  flagging  wing, 
"  O'er  the  dire  whirlpool  that,  in  ocean  s  wafte, 

««  Draws  inftant  down  whatever  devoted  thing 

•*  1  he  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  plac'd— • 

"  The  diftant  fcaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling  halle. 

44  Or  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  fway, 

"  Silent  he  broods  o'er  quickiaud,  bog,  or  fen, 
44  Far  from  the  (helt'ring  roof  and  haunts  of  men, 
44  When  witched  darjcneis  fhuts  the  eye  of  day, 
,    44  And  Ihrouds  each  ftar  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night  % 
44  Or  if  the  drifted  fnow  perplex  the  way, 


44 


With  treach'rous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 
4 1  And  leads  him  floundering  on,  and  quite  aftray." 


Let  tis  next  fee  how  Mr.  Collins  appears  in  the  hands  of  the; 

aamelefs  editor : 

i  • 

4  'Tis  thine  to  fing  how,  framing  hideous  fpells, 

In  Sky's  lone  ifle,  the  gifted  wizzard-feer, 

Lodg'd  in  the  wint'ry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  fpear; 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uift's  dark  forell  dwells  ;  » 

How  they,  whofe  fight  fuch  dreary  dreams  engrofs^ 
With  their  own  vifion  oft  afloniiVd  droop, 

When  o'er  the  wafry  llrath  or  quaggy  mofs 
They  fee  the  gliding  ghofts  unbodied  troop. 

Or  if  in  fports,  or  on  the  feftive  green, 
Their  dellin'd  glance  fome  fated  youth  defcry, 

Who  now  perhaps  in  lufty  vigour  feen, 
And  rofy  health,  ihall  foon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewlefs  forms  of  air  obey ; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  fpirit  brews  the  ftormful  day, 
And  heartlefs,  oft  like  moody  madnefs,  flare 

To  fee  the  phantom  train  their  fecret  work  prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,  fome  hundred  miles  aftray, 
Oft  have  they  feen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow  1 
The  leer  in  Sky  Ihriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow,     *  * 

When  headlefs  Charles  warm  on  the  fcaffold  lay  • 

As 
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As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth, 

In  the  firit  year  of  the  firft  George's  reign, 
And  battles  rag'd  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  (Iain  ! 
And  as  of  late  they  joy'd  in  Prefton's  fight, 

Saw  at  fad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown'd  F 
They  rav'd  !  divining,  thro1  their  fecond fight, 

Pale,  red  CuHoden,  where  theie  hopes  were  drown'd  I 
Illuftrious  William  f  Britain's  guardian  name  ? 

One  William  fav'd  us  from  a  tyrant's  ftroke ; 
He  for  a  fceptre  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  flavery's  chain  haft  broke, 
To  rtign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke* 

Thefe  too  thoulc  fing !  for  well  thy  magic  mufe 
Can  to  the  topmoft  heav'n  of  grandeur  foar  t 
Or  ftoop  to  wail  the  fwain  that  is  no  more  f 

Ah,  homely  fwains!  your  homeward  fteps  ne'er  loofe; 
Let  not  dank  Will  miflead  you  to  the  heath : 

Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 
He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death/ 

In  his  bewitch* d,  low,  marfhy,  willow  brake  I 

Being  informed  by  the  Scotch  edition  that  Collins  had,  in  the 
fourth  ftanza,  written  "  feer,"  and  left  the  next  line  imperfect, 
this  editor  retains  feer  \  and,  to  make  the  next  line  rhyme  with 
the  preceding,  infcrts  "  with  fate's  fell  fpear;"  which  makes 
rhyme  it  is  true,  but  the^fcnfe  is  not  difcoverable.  The  fifth 
ftanza,  and  part  of  the  fixth,  in  the  Scotch  edition,  which  are 
the  compofition  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  appear  to  no  difadvantage 
in  the  place  where  they  (land ;  they  are  congenial  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  as  poetical  as  any  part  of  the  poem.  "  And  hear 
their  firft,  faint,  ruftling  pennons  fweep,"  is  finely  expreflive  of 
that  bruit  fourd  which,  in  general,  is  the  prelude  of  a  tempeft, 
and  marks  that  the  author  paints  from  nature* 

> '  Where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  fwell,* 

is  highly  pi&urefque  ;  it  is  poetical  painting  equally  correct  and 
fublime.  If  we  turn  to  the  would-be  original,  the  patchwork  is 
glaringly  confpicuous.  The  firft  line  of  the  fifth  ftanza  is 
nonfenfe ; 

*  To  monarchs  dear,  fome  hundred  miles  aftray, 
Oft  have  they  feen  fate  give  the  fatal  blow.' 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  the  wrzzard  feer  can  behold  the  fatal 
blow  given  to  kings  at  the  diftance  of  fome  hundred  miles  f 
The  expreflion  then  is  new,  and  all  his  own.    Or  does  he  mean 
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to  fay  that  the  feer  can  difcern  at  a  diftance  the  puniftiment  in- 
flicted on  princes  who  had  gonefome  hundred  miles  aftray— from 
virtue  ?  In  that  cafe  the  expreffiOn  is  equally  his  own.  Or  has 
he  any  meaning  at  all  ?  Farther  minute  criticifm  is  fuperfluous  * 
a  comparifon  of  the  two  odes  throughout  will  confirm  what  we 
have  faid.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  publication  than 
it  deferves ;  but  it  is  to  more  than  its  literary  demerits  that  it 
owes  that  attention.  We  confider  literary  impofition  in  a  ferious 
light ;  and  a  cheat  is  not  lefs  fo  becaufe  he  is  a  bungler  in  his 
profeflion,  Even  {hould  this  editor  alledge,  with  the  needy 
apothecary,  "  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents,"  we  mult 
Ml  confider  him  as  a  criminal. 

With  refpe£  to  the  original  ode,  independent  of  all  additions 
and  alterations,  we  are  of  opinion  it  pofleiks  great  merit ;  but  we 
think  there  is  roo  n  for  that  improvement  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  received  had  it  come  under  the  revifalof  the  author  previous 
to  its  publication. 


Art.  VI.  Brother  Peter  to  Brother  Tom  ;  an  ExpoftulaUry 
Epijlle.  By  Peter  Pindar £//.  4*0.  3s.  ftitched.  KearQey. 
London,  1788. 

pETER,  after  a  longer  paufethan  ufual,  has  again  ftrung  his 
laughter-loving  Ivre.  Befides  the  fubjedt.  on  which  he  de- 
lights to  dwell,  he  has,  like  Solomon,  contrived  to  fpeak  of 
every  thing,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyfTop  on  the 
wall.  He  talks  of  the  roy.J  pnxrhmation  againft  profanenefs 
and  (abbath-breaking,  of  the  rage  for  mufic,  of  Sunday  con- 
certs, of  fcratch  wi^s,  of  German  muficians,  of  Mrs.  Walfing- 
ham,  Lady  Young,  Lord  Exeter,  Sir  VVatkin  Williams,  &c.&c. 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Handel,  and  of  Mr.  Weft  ;  of  the 
royal  wardrobe,  and  of  Monmouth-Street,  of  a  broiled  gizzard, 
and  of  the  cartoons;  with  a  variety  of  other  heterogeneous 
matter,  which  he  has  placed  in  juxta-pofition,  and  which  has 
yielded  to  his  powers  of  aflimilation.  In  fliort,  he  is  as  comir 
cally  excurfive  as  ever,  and  collects  things  the  moft  unlikely  to  ' 
coalefce,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  to  anfwer  his  own  purpofe. 
His  purpofe  we  do  not  approve  of ;  arid,  had  we  any  hopes  of 
being  liftened  to,  would  advife  a  change  of  theme ;  for  we  muflr 
beg  leave  not  to  give  entire  credit  to  what  he  fays  in  the  prefent 
performance :  . v 

4  Howe*e*  the  world  t'abufe  me  may  be  giv'n* 
I  cannot  do  without  crown  d  heads,  by  heav'n  ! 
Bards  mail  have  fubjelts  that  their  genius  luit— 
And  if  Tve  not  crown'd  heads,  I  muS  be  mute.' 

As 
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As  a  fpecimen  of  «  Brother  Peter  to  Brother  Tom"  we 
(hall  give  the  following  extract.  Peter  having  accufed  Tom  of 
being  exceifive  in  his  praife,  breaks  forth 

> 

«  Ah !  where  was  modefty,  the  charming  maid  ? 

Where  was  the  rural  vagrant  (traying, 
Not  to  admonifh  thee,  an  idle  jade, 

When  thou  thy  tuneful  compliments  were  paying  ? 

Vet  why  this  queftion  put  I,  Tom,  to  thee  f  ■ 
Lord  f  how  we  wits  forget !— (he  was  with  me. 

Dear  Modefty  (by  very  few  careft) 

Oft  condefcends  to  be  my  gueit : 
From  time  to  time  the  maid  my  rhyme  reviews, 
And  dictates  fwcet  inftruclions  to  the  mufe. 

Yes,  frequent  deigns  my  cottage  to  adorn, 

Juft  like  that  biufoful  damfel  eall'd  Mifs  Mora— 

Who,  fmiling  from  the  dreary  caves  of  night, 
Moves  from  her  eaft  with  filent  pace  and  flow 
O'er  yonder  fhadowv  mount's  gigantic  brow, 

And  to  my  window  (teals  with  dewy  light ; 
Then  peeping  throogh  the  panes  with  cherub  mien, 
Seems  to  a(k  liberty  to  enter  in. 

1  \ 
Now  venturing  on  the  fables  of  my  room, 

She  fweeps  the  darknefs  with  her  (tar-clad  broom ; 

Now  plcas'd  a  (trongcr  fplendour  to  diffufe, 

Smiles  on  the  plated  buckles  in  ay  (hoes  j 

Smiles  on  my  breeches,  too,  of  handfome  plum, 

Where  George's  heads  once  made  no  gingling  found, 
But  where  amidft  the  pockets  all  was  hu(h ; 

Such  awful  (ilence  reign'd  around  ! 
Whofe  fob,  which  thieves  fo  often  pick, 
Was  quite  a  (tranger  to  a  watch's  click. 

« 

Now  calling  on  my  pea  and  ink  a  ray 

Seeming  with  fweet  reproof  to  fay, 

•«  The  lark  to  beav'n  her  grateful  mattins  fings : 

««  Then,  Peter,  alfo  ope  thy  tuneful  throat, 

•c  And,  happy  in  a  fafcinating  note, 
«  Rife  and  bewitch  the  beft  of  kings." 

In  the  abot'e  extract  there  is  fome  beautiful  defcription  blended 
with  the  charatkeriftic  touches  of  the  author. 

Some  talcs  are  introduced  in  the  prefent  publication  which 
fhew  that  Peter  has  ftudied  Fontaine,  and  perhaps  the  older  tale- 
tellers, with  attention  and  fuccefs.    In  fome  places,  like  thofe 
of  Fontaine,  they  are  too  circumftantial,  and  confequently  too  • 
long  j  but  this  is  an  error  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid. 

Circumftance 
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Circumftance  is  the  foul  of  a  tale ;  and  in  the  invention  Or  fe- 
le&ion.of  the  proper  circumftances  which  develope  the  ftory, 
-with  the  rejection  of  unneceuary  events  and  reflections,  conftftt 
the  art  of  the  narrator.  This,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  far  Jefs 
ealy  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  without  entering  into  a  comparifon  be- 
tween this  and  his  former  publications,  we  mall  only  fay  that 
Peter  has  well  fupported  the  charter  he  has  gained.  Still, 
however,  we  wtfh  him  to  vary  his  principal  topic. 


Art.  VII.  Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samuel  Johnfon^  LL.  Z>. 
To  which  are  added  feme  Poems  never  before  printed.  Pub* 
lifhed,  from  the  original  Manufcripu  in  her  Pojffjfon^  by  Hejier 
Lynch  Piozzi.  2  vols.  8vo.  I2s.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

TN  this  publication  the  republic  of  letters  has  received  a  valu- 
able  prefent,  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hands  of  a  lady  to 
whofe  geniu",  difcri  mi  nation,  and  fertility  of  compofition  they 
have  already  been  confiderably  indebted.  Such,  however,  is  the 
ingratitude,  and  fuch  the  caprice,  of  the  readers  of  literary  pub- 
lications, that  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  incurred  from  many  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  farcafm  and  cenfure  for  a  conduct  that  has  merited 
nothing  but  applaufe. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  a  fcience  of  the  firft 
importance ;  and  the  rnjnds  of  thofe  who  have  beendiftinguifhed 
by  depth  of  penetration  and  eminence  of  talents,  are,  of  all  other?, 
the  moft  likely  to  reward  our  inveftigation.  It  was  this  fatif- 
faction  that  perfohs  of  refinement  and  tafte  received  from  that 
part  of  Swift's  Letters  known  by  the  appellation  of  his  Journal 
to  Stella  ;  more  perhaps  than  from  any  publication  that  ever 
exifted.  In  this  diary  we  behold  a  great,  manly,  and  indepen- 
dent mind,  converfaht  with  the  higheft  characters  of  his  time, 
and  placed  in  a  fituation  of  the  utmoft  political  importance,  de- 
ferring his  feelings  juft  as  they  fprung  up  in  his  breatr,  and 
exprelling  birrffelf  in  all  the  kindnefs  and  unconftratnt  of  the 
moft  familiar  communication.  The  Journal  to  Stella  is  a,  record 
of  candid  judgment,  difintcrcftcd  conduct,  and  fincere  pa- 
triotifm,  that  will  do  honour  to  human  nature  as  long  as  there 
exift  underflanding  to  difcern,  and  hearts  to  accord  with  virtue,  p 
The  Letters  of  Dr.  Johnfon  to  Mrs.  Thrale  have  fome  points 
of  refemblance  to  the  Journal  to  Stella.  They  conftitute,  in 
fome  m^afure,  a  regular  feries  of  correfpondence ;  are  frequently 
written,  day  after  day  with  very  little  interruption ;  are  dictated 
by  Cbe  moft  perfect  and  unreferved  confidence  3  and  are  addreffed 

to 
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to  a  female  friend,  for  whofe  difpodtion  and  talents  he  had  great 
veneration!  In  one  point  they  excel  the  Journal :  they  conduit 
us  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  term  we  perceive  and  underfhmd  the  fentiments,  the 
feelings,  and  character  of  the  writer,  in  a  manner  much  more 
ftriking  than  in  any  of  the  books  which  have  been  written  about 
him,  not  excepting  even  the  Anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Here  we  flop.  The  man  who,  upon  the  whole,  can  afcribe 
any  equality  of  the  Letters  of  Johnfon  to  the  Journal  of  Swift, 
muft  appear  to  us  deftitute  of  all  difcernment  of  beauty,  and  of 
all  relifh  for  excellence.  The  fituation  in  which  Swift  was 
placed  forms  a  grand  hiftorical  crifis,  much  more  interefting  to 
the  philofopher  and  the  moralift  than  any  other  period  of  Engiifti 
ftory,  fubfequent  to  the  revolution ;  and,  refpe&ing  the  tranf- 
a&ions  of  this  crifis,  Swift  might  juftly  add,  quorum  pars  magna 
fuL  Johnfon,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  retired  and  diftempercd  in- 
dividual. We  find  nothing  in  his  letters,  refpecting  men  or 
things,  that  can  intereft  us.  We  can  look  only  for  his  own 
feelings,  and  for  thofe  feelings  under  the  difadvantage  of  being 
excited  by  trivial  and  unimportant  fituations.  Befide  this,  (hall 
we  be  fingular  enough  to  add  that  there  is  no  fufficient  compa- 
rifon  between  the  two  heroes ;  and  that  Swift,  as  he  was  of 
manners  more  polifhed,  will  alfo  be  found  by  pofterity  to  have 
been  of  a  character  more  perfect  and  dignified  than  that  cf 
Johnfon. 

A  queftion  that  reCurs  upon  this  decifion,  and  refpecting 
which  an  unfavourable  fentence  has  already  been  pronounced  by 
the  world,  is,  How  far  thefe  Letters,  interefting  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s,  and  trifling  in  others,  worthy  in  part  of  a  man  that  has 
been  ftyled  the  great  Englifh  moralift,  and  in  part  frivolous 
without  grace,  and  puerile  without  attractive  fimplicity,  ought 
to  have  been  publilhed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  ?  If  what  we  have  Sid 
of  them,  confidering  them  on  their  beft  fide,  be  true,  fome  of 
them  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been  publifhed.  But  might 
not  Mrs.  Piozzi  have  made  a  felection,  have  printed  a  few,  and 
fupprefled  the  remainder  ?■  If  (he  had,  (he  would  have  under- 
taken a  very  arduous  taflc,  and  would  infallibly  have  incurred 
more  cenfure  than  can  attend  upon  the  conduct  ftie  has  purfued. 
"  Who  gave  you,  Madam,"  we  {hould  have  faid,  "  a  right  to 
"  judge  tor  the  public  ?  We  admit  your  tafte  to  be  confiderable  ^ 
u  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  without  appeal.  Different 
"  topics,  recommend  themfelves  to  different  readers.  A  cir- 
"  cumftance  (hall  fuggeft  a  long  train  of  obfervations  to  one 
"  mind,  which  to  another  (hall  appear  barren  and  contemptible* 
"  But,  at  any  rate,  you  have  broken  the  feries ;  you  have  given 
"  us  the  fragments  of  a  feaft,  and  the  ruins  of  an  edifice. 
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3J4         Letter:  to  and  from  the  late  Dr.  JthnfoM. 

u  Do  we  afk  the  painter  to  give  us  [n  his  performances  .light 
tt  without  (hade  ?  Do  we  afk  of  the  dramatical  writer  to  make 
**  of  his  perfonages  fo  many  fatiltlefs  monfrers  ?  Or  do  we  afk 
**  of  the  hiftorian,  which  is  nearer  to  the  point,  to  fttp{>refs  in 
-a  his  narrative  every  example  of  guilt  or  folly  ?  We  do  not 
w  want  to  fee  Dr.  Johnfon  drefled  for  a  dinner  at  the  academy ; 
u  that  was  an  exhibition  within  the  reach  of  multitudes.  We 
cc  want  to  fee  him  at  home,  in  his  hours  of  frankneis,  fimplicity, 
u  and  relaxation." 

We  proceed  to  extract  fome  Specimens  of  the  entertainment 
that  will  be  found  in  thefe  Letters.  In  the  two  following  the 
reader  will  difcern  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  find  a 
confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Johnfon  could  produce  the  beft 
efforts  of  a  vigorous  mind,  without  calling  up  all  his  powers, 
and  imprefling  himfelf  with  the  confideration  that  he  was  writing 
for  the  public  and  for  pofterity : 

•  To  Mrs,  Tmrali. 

*  Madam,  Lichrfield,  Aug.  2,  1775. 

•  I  dined  to«day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away  to  write  my 
letter.  Never  furely  was  I  fuch  a  writer  before !  Do  yoa  keep  my 
letters  ?  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  that  I  mail  not  like  to  read  them 
hereafter;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not  much  hiftory  of  mind, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  they  will,  I  hope,,  always  be  in  fome  degree  the 
records  of  a  pure  and  blamelefs  friendfhip,  and,  in  fome  hours  of 
languor,  and  fadnefs,  may  revive  the  memory  of  more  cheerful 
times. 

*  Why  you  mould  fuppofe  yoarfelf  not  defirous  hereafter  to  read 
the  hiftory  of  your  own  mind,  I  do  not  fee.  Twelve  years,  on 
which  you  now  look  as  on  a  vaft  expanfe  of  life,  will  probably  be 
paflcd  over  uniformly  and  fmoothly,  with  very  little  perception  of 
your  progrefs,  and  with  very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  That  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  which  you  promife  to  yourlelf,  by  which 
the  future  is  to  look  baek  upon  the  prefent  with  the  fuperiority  of 
manhood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or  never 
will  be  made  ;  and  you  will  find,  as  millions  have  found  .before  yoa, 
that  forty-five  has  made  Jittle  fenfible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

'  As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  incrcafe  of  height,  and 
little  of  ftrcngth,  there  is  likewife  a  period,  though  more  variable 
by  external  caufes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attains  its  ilationary 
point,  and  very  little  advances  its.  powers  of  reBeftion,  judgment, 
and  ratiocination.  The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of  motion,  or 
new  dexterities"of  mechanic  operations,  but  its  original  ftrength  re- 
ceives not  improvement ;  the  mind  may  be  ftored  with  new  lan- 
guages, or  new  fciences,  but  its  power  of  thinking  remains  nearly  the 
fame  ;  and,  unlefs  it  attains  new  fubjecls  of  meditation,  it  commonly 
produces  thoughts  of  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  extent,  at  very 
diflant  intervals  of  life,  as  the  tree,  unlefs  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrafted, 
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gives  year  after  year  productions  of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame 
flavour. 

*  By  intelle&ual  force  or  ftrength  of  thought  is  meant  the  degree 
of  power  which  the  mind  pofTefles  of  furveying  the  fubjed  of  me- 
ditation, with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of  depen- 
dence. 

1  Of  this  power,  which  all  obferve  to  be  very  different  in  different 
minds,  part  feems  the  gift  of  nature,  and  part  the  acquifitton  of  ex- 
perience. When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their  intended 
energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced.  The  fhrub  can  never  be- 
come a  tree.  And  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  they  are, 
before  the  middle  of  life,  in  their  full  vigour.  • 

*  Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  experience ;  and  perhaps 
why  they  do  fo  little  may  be  worth  inquiry. 

*  But  I  have  j  nil  now  looked,  and  find  it  fo  late  that  I  will  inquire 
againllthe  next  poll- night. 

'I  am,  &c. 
•  To  Mrs.  Thrall 

*  Dear.  Madam,  Lichfield,  Aug.  c,  177c. 

*  Inftead  of  forty  reafons  for  my  return,  one  is  fufficient — that  you 
wifh  for  my  company.  I  purpofe  to  write  no  more  till  you  fee  me. 
The  ladies  at  Stowhill  and  Greenhill  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  bell,  to  take  a  polkhaife,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the 
vexations  of  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to  fuppofe  the  Jadies 
at  Streatham  to  be  of  the  fame  mind. 

*  You  will  now  expert  to  be  told  why  you  will  not  be  fo  much 
vvifcr  as  you  expect  when  you  have  lived  'twelve  years  longer. 

«  It  is  faid,  and  faid  truly*  that  experience  is  the  bed  teacher  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  as  life  is  lengthened  experience  is  increafed. 
But  a  clofer  infpedion  of  human  life  will  difcover  that  time  often 
paffes  without  any  incident  which  can  much  enlarge  knowledge  or 
ratify  judgment.    When  we  are  young  we  learn  much,  becaufe  we. 
are  univerfally  ignorant ;   we  obierve  every  thing,  becaufe  every 
thing  is  new  ;  but,  after  fome  years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are* 
exhauited;  one  day  pafTes  like  another,  in  the  fame  fc^ne  of  appear-^ 
ances,  in  the  fame  cOurfe  of  tranfattions ;  we  have  to  do  what  we 
have  often  done,  and  what  we  do  not  try,  becaufe  Ave  do  not  wHh 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already  know,  and  there*  . 
fore  what  repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with  greater  certainty.  - 

*  He  that  has  early  learned  much,  perhaps  feldom  makes,  with 
regard  to  life  and  manners,  much  addition  to  his  knowledge  ;  not 
only  becaufe  as  more  is  known  there  is  lefs  to  learn,  but  becaufe  a 
mind  fibred  with  images  and  principles  turns  inwards  for  its  own  en- 
tertainment, and  is  employed  in  fettling  thofe  ideas  which  rUn  into 
confufion,  and  in  recolle&ing  thofe  which  are  Healing  away  ;  practices 
by  which  wifdom  may  b-J  kept,  but  not  gained.  The  merchant,  who 
Was*  dt'firft  bufy  in  acquiring  money,  ceafes  to  grow  richer  from  the 
time  when  he  makes  it  his  bufinefs  only  to  count  it. 
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«  Thofe  who  have  families  or  employments  are  engaged  in  toulnefs 
of  Htlfe  difficulty,  fcut  of  great  importance,  requiring  rather  affiduitv 
of  practice  than  fobtilty  or  fperulatwn,  occupying  the  attention  with 
images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and  too  obvious  for  refearch  /  Tne 
right  is  already  known,  what  remains  b  only  to  follow  it.  Daily 
bufinels  adds  no  more  to  wifdom  than  daily  Icflhn  to  the  learning  of 
the  teacher,  fiat  of  how  few  lives  dqes  not  ftated  duty  claim  the 
greater  part.  '4  -i  i 

*  Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endeavour  thtir  own 
improvement  Opinions  once  received  from  in&ueMbn,  or  fcttled_ by 
whatever  accident,  are  fetdom  recalled  to  examination }  having  been 
once  fuppofed  to  be  right  they  are  never  difcovered  to  be  enOneouf  * 
for  no  application  is  made  of  any  thin?  that  time  may  prefent,  cither 
Co  (hake  or  to  confirm  them.  From  tnis  acquiescence  in  preconcep- 
tions  none  are  wholly  free ;  between  feat  of  uncertainty,  aad  diflike 
of  labour,  every  one  rcfts  while  he  might  yet  go  foiward  ;  and  they 
that  were  wife  at  thirty-three  are  very  little  wifer  at  forty -five. 

•Of  this  fpeculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and  would  rather  heat 
of  Sophy.  1  hope  before  this  comes  that  her  head  wi'I  be  eafier,  and 
your  head  lafs  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which  you  know  are  to  be 
indulged  only  to  prevent  evil,  not  to  increafe  it 

'  Your  uneafmefs  about  Sophy  is  probably  unneceffary,  and  at 
wortt  your  other  children  are  healthful,  and  >our  affairs  profperous. 
Unmmgled  good  cannot  be  expetted ;  but  as  we  may  lawfully  gather 
all  the  good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after 
that  which  we  lofc.  I  hope  your  lolies  are  at  an  end,  and  that,  a» 
fir  as  the  condition  of  our  prcfeat  exiftence  permits,  your  remaining 
life  will  bt  happy.  ; 

♦  I  am,  $tc.  ■  - 


Bat  the  letters  prefent  as  with  fbmething  more  new  and  more 
Itfpe&able.  We  fee  in  them  that,  in  fpite  of  the  filly  fentiments 
that  he  cultivated  about  the  felhlhnefs  of  the  human  character, 
Pr.Johnfon  was  capable  offrrong  impreflions  of  tendernefs,  and 
of  the  genuine  featiments  of  friend/hip.  His  letter  on  the  death 
of  Harry  Thrale,  the  eldeft  fon'  of  Mrs,Piozzi,  is,  in  this  re-* 
ipedi,  entitled  to  much  approbation : 


«  To  Mrs.  Tuuit, 


'  Diai  Madam,  Lichfield,  March  2c>  1776. 

•  This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  days  before  me ; 
in  a  diftrefs  which  can  be  fo  little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a 
friend  but  to  come  and  partake  it.  — T  *  1 '  - 

*  Poor  dear  fweet  little  boy  !  When  I  read  the  letter  this  day  tor 
Mrs.  Afton,  Ihe  faid,  "  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  tranfla^ion.** 
Yet,  however  I  may  convince  mylts^ of  this,  the  tears  are  in  \ay 
eyes;  and  yet-  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him,  nor  reckon 
upon  him  for  a  * future  comfort  as  you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon 
him.  * 

'  He 
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Nothing  remains  but  that  with  humbje  confidence  wc  refign  our- 
felves  to  Alviighty  Goodneis,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverent  mur- 
mur.,, before  :he  Sovereign  Diftribucer  of  good  arifl  evil,  with  hope 
that  though  forrow  enduretb  for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  i.he 
morniro 

« i  lis 


What  can  be  done  you  mull  do  for  yourfelf.  Remember,  firft,  'that 
your  child  is  happy  ;  and  then,  that  he  is  fa<e,  not  only  from  the  ills 
of  this  world,  but  from  thofji  more  formidable  dangers  which  extend 
their  mifchief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into  the  world  a  ra- 
tional being  have  feen  him  happy  during  the  little  life  that  has  been 
granted  him  ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happinefs  is  now 
permanent  and  immutable. 

*  When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  fuch  tranquillity  as  nature  will 
admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  your  accuftomed  duties 
and  accuftomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear 
boy  ;  but  you  muft  not  therefore  think  lefs  on  thole  whom  your 
attention  may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone.    I  am, 

4  Deareft,  deareft  Madam, 

•  Your  moft  affeaionate  humble  fervant* 

  < 

The  acutenefs  of  Johnfon's  feelings,  and  his  nice  perception 
of  kindnefs  and  indifference,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  in 
fetter  CCCI, 

*  To  Mrs.  Thiali, 

*  Dear  Madam,         Bolt-Court,  Fleet-Street,  June  19, 178$; 

*  I  am  fitting  down,  in  no  cheerful  folitude,  to  write  a  narrative 
which  would  once  have  affected  you  with  tcndemefs  and  forrow,  but 
which  you  will  perhaps  pafs  over  now  with  the  carelefs  glance  of  frigid 
indifference.  For  this  diminution  of  regard,  however,  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have  reafons  which  I  cannot 
know ;  and  I  do  not  blame  myfelf,  who  have,  for  a  great  part  of 
human  life,  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have  never  done  you 
cvjL  ... 

*  J  had  been  difordered  in  the  ufual  way,  and  had  been  relieved 
fcy  %e  ufual  methods,  by  opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  rather  lefiened 
jpy.dofe  of  opium. 

'  '  'On  Monday  the  16th  I  fat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a  confider- 
way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I 
myfelf  light  and  eafy,  and  began  to  plan  ichemes  of  life.  Thus 
.[went  to  bed,  and  in  a  ihort  time  waked  and  fat  up,  as  has  been  long 
my  cuftom,  when  1  felt  a  confufion  and  indiitinctnefs  in  my  head, 
which  iatted  I  fuppofe  about  half  a  minute;  1  was  alarmed,  and 
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brayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afiict  my  bodjr,  he_wc>uld  fpajf 
»iy  underftapding.  This  prayer,  thstt  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my 
faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verle  The  lines  were  not  very  good;  .but 
I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good  :  I  made  them  eafily,  and  concluded 
myfelf  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

4  £oon  after  1  perceived  that  1  had  fuffered  a  paralytic  ilroke,  and 
that  my  fpeech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  (o  little 
dejedion  in  thie  dreadful  ftate,.  that  J  wondered  at  my  own  apathy, 
and  confiocred  that  perhaps  death  itfelf,  when  it  mould  come,  would 
excite  lei*  horror  than  fecms  now  to  attend  it.  (1 

«  In  order  to  roufe  the  vocal  organs  1  took  two  drams.  Wine  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  myfelf  into 
violent  motion,  and  J  think  repented  it  ;  but  all  wa*  vain.  I  then 
Went  to  bed  ;  and,  ftran^e  af  it  may  feem,  I  think,  dept.  When  t 
faw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  Ihould  do.  Though  God 
flopped  my  fpeech  he  left  me  my  hand  ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was 
not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks 
jne  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  (hat  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
firft  note  was  neceflarily  to  my  fcrvant,  who  came  in  talking,  aofi 
could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  mould  read  what  1  put  into, 
his  hands. 

'  J  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  difcreet 
friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occafion  ihould  require.  In  penning  this  note 
I  had  ioroe  difficulty ;  my  hand,  1  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made 
wrong  letters.  J  then  uxote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
Dr.  fieberden ;  and  I  fent  to  Dr.  Brockleihy,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
Wy.  phyficians  arc  very  friendly  and  very  difinteretfed,  and*  give  *rue 
great  hopes;  ljut  you  may  imagine  my  fituation.  I  have  fofarro 
covered  my  vocal  powers  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  no  very 
imperfect  articulation.  My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was; 
butfuch  an  attack  produces  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of  every  faculty. 

V  How  this  will  be  received  by  you,  J  know  not.  1  hope  you,  will 
fvmpathife  with  me ;  but  perhaps 

My  miflrefc  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries,  is  he  dumb  i  'Tis  time  he  Ihould. 

'  But  can  this  be  ppflible?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I  hope  that  what, 
When  1  could  fpeak,  I  fpoke  of  you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  fober 
and  ferious  hour  remembered  by  you ;  and  furely  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  forr.e  degree  of  kmdnefs.  I  have  loved  you  with  vir- 
tuous affeclion ;  i  have  honoured  you  with  fmcere  efteem.  I^et  not 
all  our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me  have  in  this  great  diftrefs 
your  piry  and  your  prayers.  You  fee  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
Complaints  as  a  fettled  and  unalienable  friend  ;  do  not,  do  not  drive 
roe  f.om  you,  for  J  have  not  deferved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

«  To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  ior  Sufy  has  writ  ten  only 
once,  and  tylik  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter,  J  earneftly  recommend,  as 
their  guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days 
Of  their  youth.  '  ' 
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*  X  fuppofe  you  may  with  to  know  how  my  difeafe  is  treated  by 
the  phyikiarts.  They  put  a  blifter  upon  my  back,  and'  two  from 
my  ear  to  my  throat,  one  on  a  fide.  The  blifter  on  the  back  has 
done  little,  and  thofe  on  the  throat  have  not  riien.  I  bullied  and 
bounced  (it  flicks  to  our  laft  fand),  and  compelled  the  apothecary  Co 
make  his'falve  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  thfatit  might 
adhere  better.  I  have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewife  give  me  fait  of  hartlhorn,  which  I  take  with  no  great  con- 
fidence; but  am  fatisfied  that  what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

O  God  !  give  me  comfort  and  coniidence  in  thee ;  forgive  my 
lins ;  and,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleafure,  relieve  my  difeafes  for  Jefgs 
ChrifTs  fake.  Amen. 

'  I  amalmoft  alhamed  of  this  querulous  letter;  but  now  it  is  written, 
let  it  go. 

*  I  am,  &c* 

We  will  add  to  thefe  fpecimens  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  on 
her  marriage,  for  three  reafons  :  firft,  becaufe  it  appears  to  prove 
fome  heroifm  in  the  editor  to  have  ventured  to  publifli  it ;  next,  . 
-becaufe  it  feems  to  contradict  the  idea  of  Johnfon's  having  written 
to  her  with  rude  and  illiberal  language ;  and  laftly,  for  the  fake 
of  the  pathetic  and  beautiful  paragraph  witK  which  it  con- 
cludes : 

*  To  Mrs.  Pi  o  z  z  1. 
«  Dear  Madam,  London,  July  8,  1784. 

*  What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  have  no  pre- 
sence torefent,  as  it  has  not  been  injurious  to  me.  I  therefore  breathe 
out  one  figh  more  of  tendernefs,  perhaps  ufelefs,  but  2c  lea  ft  fincere. 

*  I  wifli  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blelfing;  that  you  may  be 
happy  in  this  worid  for  its  (hort  continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in 
a  better  ftate ;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  happinefs  I  am 
very  ready  to  repay  for  that  kindnefs  which  foothed  twenty  yqars  of  a 
life  radically  wretched. 

*  Do  not  think  (lightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  prefume  to  offer. 
Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  fettle  in  England ;  you  may  live  here  with 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  fecurity ;  your  rank  will 
be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  detire  not 
to  detail  all  my  reafons,  but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  intercft 
4s  for  England,  and  ooly  fome  phantoms  of  inaaginajion  feduce  you  to 

Italy. 

'  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counfel  is  vain  ;  yet  I  have  eafed 
my  heart  by  giving  it. 

'  When  Queen  Mary  took  the  refoiuuon  of  flickering  herfelf  in 
England,  the  Archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  attempting  to  diffuade  her, 
attended  on  htUL.  journey ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  irremeable 
.ftreabi  that  feparated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked  by  her  fide  into  the 
water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  feized  her  bridle,  and,  with  earneft- 
proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affeflion,  prefTed  her  to 

Z  +  return. 
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return.    The  queen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far, 

m.iy  it  go  no  farther.    The  tears  ftand  in  roy  eyeY.  .  ~       ,r'T  "i  "I* 
"  •  I  ::xu  going  into  Derbylhjre,  and  hope  to  hie  followed  by  yourgood 
wifnes,  for  I  am,  with  gte_t  affoion,  ,3 

i  Your,  *c. 

.  rioo  Tf^y>tttts*hateomc  for  me  hither  will  be  feat  me.!H>  • 

The^cfjarac'ter  of  Joh/ifon  is  afubject  of  two  much  notoriety 
for  it  x$  be  necefiary  for  us  to  deduce,  as  we  might  d©>  the  de~ 
tail  of  it  from  fcattered  pafiages  in  thefe  Letters,  We  will  only 
oWerve,  in  general,  that  they  prove  the  fame  morbid  confuta- 
tion,1 Vile  feme  gloomy  and  difcouraging  turn  of  mind,  which 
are  vifible  in  the  Rambler,  in  RafTelas,  and  in  all  his  publica- 
tions. We  do  not  think  that  any  blame  has  refulted  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi  from  the  more  particular  and  circumftantial  manner  in 
which  the  breach  between  her  and  Johnfon,  fubfequent  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  is  now  brought  before  the  world.  ,  Wc 
have  only  to  lament  in  it  the  condition,  of  human  nature,  that 
mutual  talents  and  rectitude,  that  a  cultivated  underflanding> 
and,  on  one  fide,  very  elegant  and  polilhed  manners,  fbould  not 
have  been  iufficient  to  have  fecured  the  happinefs  of  two  people 
living  together  in  familiar  intercourfe. 

extract  none  of  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  becaufe, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  marks  of  imagination  and  good 
ienfe  which  fhe  has  difplayed  upon  other  occafions,  yet  they 
are  necefTarily  inferior  to  her  great  work,  the  volume  of  Anec-r 
dotes.  From  that  volume  it  appears  that,  upon  the  large  arid 
comprehenfiv^  fcale,  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  pofTefled  of  an  exquifue  tnfte  -, 
for  it  conftitutes  as  complete  and  perfect  a  whole,  every  part  re- 
lating to  and  verging  in  the  great  and  confident  delineation"  of 
character,  as  could  be  required  by  the  moft  enthufiaftical  votary 
of  Ariftotle.  But  in  leffer  matters  the  tafte  of  this  lady  is  not 
equally  happy.  We  find  a  refearch  of  ornament  which  difgufts 
us  in  proportion  to  the  tritenefs  of  the  fubjedt,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  imagery,  which  is  better  calculated  to  aftonim  than  to  inform 
or  delight  the  reader.  The  ufe  of"  her  letters,  however,  is  eon-. 
fidcrable  in  the  place  where  they  ftand,  both  to  illuftrate  various 
points  in  Johnfon's  correfpondencc,  and  to  give  variety  and  relief 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  volumes. 
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IN  the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art  its  efle£s  \£ere  con- 
fide red  as  fupernatural.  When  the  Bibles. .of.pr.tosx 
irtre  vended  at  Paris,  the  literati  of  that  ajge?  ^peX  Uibtle 
examination,  and  deliberate  difcuffion,  affirmed  ^ 
have  engaged  the  Devil  for  his  amanuenffs. ^  R'cnce,, pei> 
ba}>s,~the  literati  of  iubfequent  ages  nave  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  devils  certain  induftrious  young  men  who/c 
operations  are  eflentially  neceffary  in  conducing  that  ippft 
ingenious  art.  . 

It  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prove  that  there  exift  now 
more  powerful  reafons  for  regarding  the  invention  of  print- 
ing as  a  fupernatural  work  than  ever.  Its  effect  s  are  truly 
miraculous.  The  dead,  after  long  fleeping  in  oblivion,  are 
often  revived,  either  with  the  lelf-fame  forms  they  origi- 
nally bore,  or,  otherwife,  by  having  their  more  refined  and 
eftential  parts  united  with  grofler  materials.  Even  the 
damned  are  fometimes  brought  to  light,  and  fent  to  roam  the 
world  at  large. 

Of  the  latter  miracle  the  piece  now  under  con  fide  rat  ion 
affords  an  example.  Though  repeatedly  altered  and  amended 
by  its  author,  and  though  countenanced  by  many  great  per* 
fonages  and  mighty  peers  of  the  realm,  it  fuffered  moft 
completely  the  dreadful  ientence  of  damnation;  yet  now  is 
given  to  the  world  with  pretenfions  of  immaculate  purity 
and  injured  innocence,  t  * 

Thefe  pretenfions  are  fet  forth  in  a  preface  of  truly  cu» 
rlj&us  texture.  Lady  Wallace  affirms  that  the  rough  handling 
her  piece  met  with  arofe  from  the  efforts  of  certain  evil- 
rninded  perfons  who  came  for  the  very  purpofe  of  oppofi- 
tion,  "  although  it  was  fupported  by  the  nobleft  and  moft 
fr  rejpcclablc  audience  that  ever  graced  a  theatre,  who  dil- 
f(  tmguifhed  it  by  every  mark  of  approbation."  This  is 
Tike  the  difcourfe  of  the  dull  poet  in  Fielding's  Jofeph  An- 
drews :  "  The  pit,  Sir,  were  all  my  enemies — all  taylors, 
««  Sir — fellows  that  would  cut  my  throat but  the  moft  re- 
M  fpeclable  part  of  the  audience  were  for  my  play  ;  and  all 
"  tne  ladies  in  the  boxes  iwore  they  would  never  come  to 
"  the  houfe  again  till  it  was  acled."  The  felf-complacency 
of  unfortunate  authors  has  frequently  laid  hold  of  this  idea, 
and  applied  it  by  way  of  confolation.  The  fact,  however, 
has  feldom  happened.   Indeed  it  can  only  happen  jn  two 
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cafes ;  .either  when  the  chara&er  of  the  author,  or  of  his 
^>lay,  is  previoufly  known  and  obnoxious  to  the  public. 
Colley  Cibber,  for  his  meddling  difpofition,  for  his  impu- 
dence, vanity,  and  petulance,  in  private  life,  fufTered  the 
•«  pelting  of  many  a  pitilefs  ftorm"  on  the  ftage.  And  this 
*«  mrth-urangled  babe"  of  Lady  Wallace  owes  its  ruin  to 
the  having  been  fuppofed  a  true  but  offenfive  piclure  of  real 
life.  We  fay  fuppofcd>  for  there  is  no  proof  that  it  'is  ;  nay, 
^here  is  proof  ot  the  contrary.  A  true  piclure  can  be  taken 
only  by  actual  oblervation,  by  clofe  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  perfons,  manners,  and  actions  to  be  exhibited. 
Now,  in  the  Ton  the  icene  is  laid  at  one  time  in  a  gam- 
tlfnfc-Jioufe,  at  another  in  a  houfe  of  bad  fame.  We  mould 
be  extremely  forry  to  imagine  that  Lady  Wallace  had,  in 
her  thirft  for  theatric  applaufe  and  literary  diftindion, 
made  aclual  obfervation  or  intimate  acquaintance  in  any 
'fuch  houfes. 

Put  let  lis  endeavour  to  give  an  analyfis  of  this  converfa; 
tion-piece.  It  opens  in  the  primitive,  artlefs  way,  by  fer- 
vants  talking  of  their  mailers  and  miitreffts.  From  them 
we  learn  that  a  Lord  Ormond,  after  having  promifed  to 
warry  a  Lady  Clairville,  has  changed  his  mind,  and  re- 
folved  to  marry  a  Mifs  Raymond,  **  a  fweet  girl,  not  yet 
***  fifteen. "  We  are  alio  informed  of  two  heroes,  who  figure 
igreatly  in  the  play,  named  Macpharo  and  Daffodil,  both 
men  of  intrigue,  but  the  one  loving  the  Jheiv,  the  other  the 
jubflance.  The  next  fcene  prefents  thofe  worthies  perfonally : 
;and  the  humour  of  their  dialogue  a  riles  from  allufions  to  the 
contrail  abovementioned.  Thefe  are  made  in  "  exprefftons 
*'  that  can  bear  to  be  twirled  and  perverted  to  no  double 
-**  meaning,*'  for  they  have  but  one  tingle  meaning,  and 
that  is  obvioUs.  Macpharo,  being  an  Iri/hman,  fwears, 
very  properly,  by  his  foul  and  confeience,  and  by  St.  Pa- 
trick ;  but  we  are  not  fure  if,  with  equal  propriety,  he  talks 
bad  grammar  f— "  I'll  eat  no  meat  for  this  fix  weeks 

They  are  as  oppofite  as  alkaline  and  acid."   Though  acid 
^e  ufed  asva  fubitantive,  alkaline  never  is;  and  this  che- 
•mical  fimile,  by  the  bye,  comes  aukwardly  frpm  the  mouth 
hi  Mr.  Macpharo.  Lord  Bonton  enters,  and  all  three  delcant 
'fox  a  while  on  the  characters  of  Lord  Raymond,  of  his 
-jady,  of  Mrs.  Tender,  and  of  Clara,    Having  faidwhat  was 
thought  furHcient,  they  walk  off,  we  know  not  why,  to  go, 
we  know  not  where.    We  are  next  preiented  with  Lady 
<Raymond,  Lady  Bonton,  and  Mrs.  Tender,  who  perform  a 
tthy  in  a<fimilar  ftyle,  afout  Lord  Ormond's  illneis  and  Mils 
Raymond's  melancholy;  about  the  difference  of  honour  at 
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St:  Paul's  Wd'&.  James's;  Lady  BontorVs  talents -for 
intrigue,  and,  ^Irs.  Teller's  over-fcrupulous  religion.  HaV- 
Ingfugued  on  thele  fiibjecls  for  fome  time,  not  in  the  moft 
maifterly  manner,  they  drop  off,  without  any  regular  cadence, 
one  to  vifit  a  Tick  friend,  and  the  other  two  to  walk  in  tiic 
¥'&rk.  The  next  fcene  is  only  a  fhort  duet,  between  Captain 
Daffodil  and  Mademoifelle,  the  waiting  gentlewoman.  The 
latter  gives  fome  hints  of  Mi(s  Raymond  being  ruined;  but 
is  not  explicit ;  and  the  former  propofes  to  return,  when 
%dark9  and  talk  over  matters.  He  concludes  the  aft  with  this 
fbUloquy:  ; 

*•  Daffodil,  This  is  what  1  could  wifh;  PH  leave  my  carriage  a 
little  way  from  the  houfe,  place  my  fervant  at  the  door— *tell,  beV 
fore  I  leave  the  club,  that  1  mail  be  pointed  to  a  moment,  to  meet 
a  kind  fair  one ;  then  1  know  half  the  members  will  watch  me  ; 
Dick  Pont  or  Tom  Coggett  will  follow  me,  and  to  morrow  wilj 
whifper  it  every  where  that  1  was  with  Lady  Raymond.  Bravo'f 
braviffimo  I  By  thus  cleverly  conducing  a  few  -rencontres  with 
waiting  maids  and  gbuvcrnantes  I  have  gained  credit  for  half- a-dozeft 
affairs  with  ladies  of  quality.'  [Exit.  • 

Our  ordinary  comic  poets,  fuch  as  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh^ 
and  Congreve,  have  generally  employed  the  firft  aft  of  their 
pieces  in  giving  fome  expofition  of  the  fable,  and  throwing 
out  fome  lure  for  curiofity.  Lady  Wallace,  having  no  fable 
to  condudt,  was  under  no  necefEty  of  purfuing  their  beaten 
track.  She  has,  therefore,  given  free  fcope  to  her  genius. 
The  a&  is  filled  up  with  converfation  and  fmall  talk.  Little 
is  given  to  beget  attention,  and  that  little  is,  in  the  fecjuel, 
left  unfatisfied.    Much  is  /aid — nothing  done. 

We  lhall  not  go  on  to  bore  our  readers  with  a  minute 
examination  of  all  the  fcenes,  which,  containing  no  inci- 
dent, admit  of  no  defcriptjon.  The  fecond  ac"t  nas  a  little 
more  bufinefs,  and  much  more  (heer  wit,  fuch  as  Mr.  Bays, 
calls  fnip-fnap,  hit  for  hit,  and  dap.    For  example : 

*  Lady  Bonton.  Why  was  you  not  at  the  rehearfal  of  the  opera  this 
morning  ?  The  new  finger  is  divine. — Oh,  the  cejeftial  creature  ! 
—I  was  all  rapture  ! 

«  Maepbaro,  ( afide.)    Oh !  now  jutt  as  if  every  body  did  not  know, 
that  the  terre/lriaJ  cratures  pleafe  her  far  better. 
'   '  Lady  Raymond.    I  like  mufic  very  much  ;  but  I  have  enough  of 
1t  in  the  evening mere  fo'uofi  pleafes-r-but  cannot  occupy  mj 
mind. 

'  Lady  Ronton.  Lord,  child  f  you  muft  leave  the  morality,  wit, 
.and  fatire  of  the  drama  to  your fenjtble,  fihpid,  reafoning  folks— as  for 
jfny  part,  I  don't  underftand  them. — But  if  you  an*t  in  raptures  with 
Signor  Trjiline,  you  will  be  thought  quite  gothic. 
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*  VaffM.  Ton  my  foul,  we  will  call  you  La  Belle  Saavagc  f 

«        X«t*t*£  I'm  no  tm  lady ;  and,  at  Tin  newW**,  I  want 

the  took  neceflary  ingredient  to  form  one.  < .  uo ; 

'  Mo-efharo.  Ton.  my  Cool  then,  your  ladyffiip  is  fo  divine  you  may 
«nake  what  you  pleafc  the  torn  ,       ^<<i  t  , 

*  Daffodil.  Perhaps  her  ladyfhip  diflikes  the  opera  fingers  becaufe 
they  are  like  faihionable  hufbands  f   he  ?  he  !  he  ! 

*  Macfbcro.  Like  fafhionaolc  hufbands -How  is  that,  Daffodil  \ 
— Is  it  becaufe  they  arc  uiually  accompanied  by  horns  ? 

*  LaJy  Bon f on.  Mor,c  likely  becaufe  they  have  mod  ftrange  crotchets, 
and  are  often  out  of  tune. 

*  Daffodil.  He!  he  !  monGrous  clever,  my  lady ;  very  well,  indeed  5 
—but  the  ftmili'ude  which  I  meant  was*  becaufe  they  never  compofe 
their  ow  n  airs  /—ha  I  he  I  he  i  * 

This  beats  OKeefe  quite  hollow. 

Plots  now  begin  to  be  laid.  Lady  Raymond,  fufpecling 
that  her  lord  wanted  money  for  his  play  debts,  generoufly 
refolves  to  fupply  him,  without  his  knowledge,  uy  giving 
her  jewels  for  fale  to  Ben  Levy  [Levi,  we  fuppofe,  was 
meant],  his  Jew-broker.  She  communicates  this  defign  to 
Lady  Clairville,  afking  her  "  Don't  you  think  I  am  very 
44  bold  to  venture  to  Levy's  houie?" — Lady  Clairvtlle,  who 
is  all  u  perfection,  good-fenfc,  rectitude  of  heart  and  man- 

ners,"  replies,  u  Oh  !  you  are  in  no  danger — Ben  Levy, 
u  1  fancy,'  has  no  inclination  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any 
**  things  but  fterling  monies."  ■  A.  fcheme  too  is  formed 
by  Matfpharo  and  Mrs.  Tender  to  expofe  Lady  Raymond  j 
but  it  is  cxprefTed  fo  oblcurely  that  it  had  better  not  have 
been  cxprefTed  at  all.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Lord.. 
Ormond's  appearance  on  a  Jo/a  in  his  nightgown  and  flipper  s% 
pale  and  di/ordered,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  No  audience  " 
could  comprehend  the  realbn  of  fuch  tragic  phenomena 
from  the  oblcure  rants  uttered  by  this  diftreffed  peer,  few 
comprehenfibility  and  my  fiery  will  never  be  endured  in  they 
theatre. 

In  the  third  aft  thefe  unconnected  plots  are  fomeWhat_ 
advanced.  Lady  Raymond  vilits  the  Jew-broker,  and  aftery 
wards,  by  the  converiiition  of  Mrs.  Tender,  is  induced ^cT^ 
vifit  Clara,  a  girl  who  had  been  kept  by  her  ford,  "  jTn§  * 
converfation  being  overheard  by  i^aTOdil'm^k'eS'hinl^ai^rV^  " 
don  the  fcheme  he  had  formed  in  the  flrfl  a&V  +he  fceTfS  ' 
then  fuddenly  {hifti,  Znd  dtfccwrs  ±tfdy'&^ 
maid  playing  on  the  harp,  W'ewere  not  in*theTfieitre  when 
this  exhibition  was  maiie>  ar-d  jind  infinite  difficulty  in  ima- 
giui a£ iiovv  Mifs  iiriir.tun  and  htr  ajtenda at,. could. ..manage 

....  .-,,V      •  ^  harpfich*4 
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kafP&'fer&W* t&v?  ieen  arwd.hwrd,  but  for  the  /w#i\jftver. 
A  long  follows  this  original  lymphony,  which,  though  cu4 
out  by  t^e  prompter,  miniliave  been  feeri  by  the  manager : 
and  that  the  manager  of  *n  Engtifh  theatre-royal  cotiltf  jkr-* 
cept apiece  containing  this  long  will  give  foreigners  rio  fa- 
vourable opipion  of  the  Hate  of  our  drama.  Let  our  readers 
judge.     »  ,  , 

3  7it  C       'SCOTCH   A  I  R.     M  a  i  p. 

«  A  gentle  dove»  tftfwtolmVl  whh  grief, 
.Jjrly   -PwchM  trembling  on  yon  myrtle  groVe, 

In  plaintive  notes  leek  ("oft  relief, 
zz->b".'  .'Expecting  foon  to  meet  her  love ;  -  f ' 

■  :o  i  TicJacah  f  faite  hope  !  vain  airy  fhadeJ 

Like  gaudy  glow*  worms  brought  to  light. 
From  fad  reality  you  fade,  i  ,  kl4  X 

„  .jt^h"  Your  joys,  for  ever  fliun  our  fight:         . ;  . 
,    ;  Yqu  paint  in  glowing,  vivid  rays,  -f .  : 

The  charms  of  love  and  promis'd  blifs ; 
Fond  expeaation  falfely  raife, 

To  fink  us  deeper  in  th'abyfs. 
Falfe  Philomel !  gay,  fluttering  round, 

Indulging  wild  new-born  deli  res ; 
Unmindful  of  the  bleeding  wound  ~  *• 

With  which  her  faithful  heart  expires.' 

*  *  %  ******* 

This  canzonet  defies  all  criticifm.  One  Mr,  Villiers,  a 

fort  of  go-between,  now  arrives,  and  informs  her.  ladyfhlp 
that  Lord  Ormond  is  a  villain,  which  for  fome  time  (he  will 
not  believe,  and  actually  weeps  at  the  fuppofed  afperfion. 
But  being  told  that  M  to-morrow  he  weds  the  fitter  of  Lord 
M  Raymond,"  conviction  is  forced  upon  her.  A  variety  of 
emotions  fucceed  very  rapidly,  though  not  in  the  molt  na- 
tural order;  firft  contempt,  then  anger,  then  regret,  next 
indignation,  and  laftly  forgivenefs,  in  which  Chnftian  dif- 
pofition  fhe  makes  her  exit.  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  hearu 
burnings  flill  remains  behind  the  curtain. 

The,  fourth  act  continues  flill  in  the  conyerfation  way  till 
the  very  laft  fcene,  when  the  principal  characters  are  col- 
lected in  a  houfe  of  bad  fame.  As  this  is  unqueftionably 
the  beft  written  ibene,  and  almoft  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  dramatic,  in  the  whole  piece,  as  it  contains  alfo  fpe- 
ci mens  of  Lady  Wallace's  powers  in  narration,  pathos,  and 
humour,  we  fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader  entire  : 

nuiiv/  *  S  CB  N  E*  Clara/ Room,  ClotbvPre/s,  fcfVy 
-Biiriai  vfu       ^  •  tm*r  Lord  Bonton.  J 

^Thff  ft  the  room  I  was  defired  to  hide  fn.  Tftall  be  cnarmed  if 
ihh  faucy  little  jpufs,  Clara,  approves  of  my  ftraugem —  but  here 
COJnej  foxnebody.  [Steps  into  oneftde  of  tht  thtkts  frefi. 
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C  «  £»/rr  Daffodil. 

*  Daffodil*  Where  can  I  conceal  myfclf  till  Lady  Raymond  conies  f 
(Looks  about ,  and  opens  the  trefs  C other  fide.)  I'll  e'en  ftep  in  here, 
and  truft  to  fortune  for  an  opportunity  of  coming  forth  with  all  the 
eclat  of  having  been  with  her  prudifh  lady  (hip.  Oh,  charming ! 
I  (hall  have  my  caricature  in  all  the  print-mops,  and  amnfe  the  ton 
ladies  for  a  week  in  defcribir.g  a  thoufand  luxuriant  icenes  and  anec- 
dotes which  never  exifted— but  here  they  come. 

[Steps  in,  and Jhuts  the  door. 

*  Enter  Clara,  and  Lady  Raymond  (as  Mrs.  Tender.) 

*  Clara.  I  have  often  heard,  Mrs.  Tender,  of  your  rigid  virtue. 
O  f  how  benevolent  to  flocp  to  refcue  an  unfortunate  overwhelmed 
in  guilt  and  ihame  ! 

'  Lady  Raymond.  I  carmot  bear  that  an  unhappy  female,  who  has 
been  hurried  by  unguarded  tendernefs,  or  perhaps  an  artful  feducer, 
to  one  crime,  mould  be  driven  to  infamy  by  Hern  neceffiry.  1  wi(h 
not  to  poiTefs  that  rigour  of  virtue  which  tempts  us  to  add  infult  to 
a  fallen  penitent;  and  though  my  heart  muft  ever  (hun  each  vice,  never 
can  it  be  diverted  of  compaffion,  and  a  defire  to  refcue  from  (name 
its  repentant  votaries. 

'  Clara.  Did  all  aft  thus  virtue  would  feldomer  be  funk  in  depra- 
vity. How  many  poor  girls,  from  one  falfe  Hep,  from  bafe  reduc- 
tions, which  fituation  has  rendered  irrefiftible,  and  fometimes  from 
only  the  appearance  of  guilt,  are  driven,  by  the  hardened  favourites 
of  fortune,  to  the  moil  abhorred  fituation  to  refcue  them  from  want, 
teggary,  and  a  jail  I 

*  Laay  Raymond.  I  wifh  not  to  wound  your  feelings  by  any  que  (Hon 
pf  your  unhappy  ftory ;  but  have  you  no  friends  that  I  can  intereft 
in  your  fate  ? 

*  C/ara.  Alas!  friendlefs  and  forlorn,  the  only  hand  that  was 
flretched  forth  to  aid  me  cruelly  made  my  gratitude  and  feme  of  his 
liberality  the  means  of  ruining  that  peace  which  he  falfely  feemed 
folic uous  to  protect. 

'  Lafy  Raymond.  What  art  thou,  tyrant  man  !  who  thus  dare  de- 
stroy us  by  fuch  cruel  arts ;  of  which  unfufpecling  innocence  renders 
us  the  too  eafy  dupes  ? 

*  Clara.  Quite  unpra&ifed  in  the  voice  of  deceit,  I  judged  him 
after  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  which  could  not  fufpett  that  the 
man  who  could,  with  fuch  apparent  humanity,  relieve  my  dittrefles 
would  barbaroully  plunge  me  in  infamy  for  ever. 

«  Lady  Raymond.  Ungenerous,  mercilefs  man  I  But  haveyou.no 
relations? — no  friends?      *  j  c 

-  «  Clara.  I  had  a  beloved  friend  j  a  kind,  a  much-loved  hufband— 
hut  nc;w,.alas !  am  friendlefs  and  forlorn. 

«  Lady  Raymond.  Tell  me>  how  came  yoa  to  leave  him  for  auotfcuer, 
and  yet  fo  fondly  love  him  I  *  " 

*  Clara.'  We  married  from  the  tenderenV  attachment ;  and  but  for 
my  Edward's  love  of  play,  I  Hill  might  have  been  happy  :  but,  alas  I 
that  one  vice,  like  ar  temp  eiluous  torrent,  roots-  up  every  hone  kneel- 
ing from  the  hcajt,  awl  excludes-  all  hope  of  happinefs  from  the 
weddei  Oate,  \    •  '  . 
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*  Lady  Raymond,  (afide.)    Oh,  Raymond,  Raymond !,  th,ink  on 
this  truth. 

*  Qkrum  He  loft  his  all  at  play  ;  he  paid  his  debts  of  honour  with 
that  liberality  which  dictated  all  his  conduit,  but  left  his  honourable, 
needy  debt  unfatisfied.  He  forgot  the  honed  tradefman  and  labourer , 
who,  exafperated,*  threw  him  into  jail  >— frantic  with  his  diftrefs  I, 
with  my  lovely  boys,  followed  him  to  footh  his  forrow  and  partake 
his  miferies ;  ««  we  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  trifle  which  we 
had  about  us  was  exhaufted.   The  bad  air  made  my  infants  fick." 

[JVeeps. 

*  Lady  Raymond.  Poor  little  innocents  ?  how  cruel  their  fituation! 

*  Clara.  •«  I  felt  more  anguifli  than  even  hunger  caufed  in  feeing 
tfcofe  beloved  objects  flarnnng"  Every  time  the  gates  of  our  horrid 
dungeon  were  unlocked,  "  and  gave  a  doleful  creek  at  opening,** 
my  heart  leaped  with  the  hope  that  fome  hofpitable  hand  was  ftretched 
forth  to  relieve  our  perifliing  wants.  But  our  jailor,  grown  callous 
from  our  inability  to  pay,  was  deaf  to  our  cry  of  anguifh. 

'  Lady  Raymond.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  ;  every  day  fees  fome 
wretched  object  thus  miferable  from  unmerited  misfortune,  that  ought 
to  command  relief  from  humanity.  But  riches,  diffipation,  and  fuc- 
cefs,  from  never  having  witneffed  luch  fcenes,  forget  that  they  exift. 
Yet,  what  honour  would  it  fecure  the  great  ladies  did  they  give  to  a 
charitable  purfe,  to  be  expended  in  relieving  fuch  unfortunates,  one 
throw  at  the  hazard-table. 

*  Clara.  True,  Madam  ;  but  the  happy  feldom  reflect  "  Oh  ? 
had  you  feen  my  little  blooming  boy  when  perifliing,  with  its  little 
wan  face  looking  up  to  ours,  transfixed  with  horror !  and,  when 
we  "wept  in  filent  anguifh,  he  cried,  Papa,  dear  Mamma,  what  dif* 
trefles  you  thus  ?  Why,  oh  !  why  don't  you  give  me  to  eat  ?  indeed, 
indeed  I  (hall  die.  Alas !  we  had  it  not  to  give  ;  and  the  drooping 
innocent,  murmuring  at  our  feeming  cruelty,  fainted  and, expired.11 

*  Lady  Raymond.  "  How  hard  your  fate  !  with  what  mercUefs 
cruelty  the  law  feconds  the  inhuman  creditor  in  persecuting  the  un- 
fortunate when  unable  to  pay!"  But  proceed — my  heart  bleeds 
for  you* 

«  Clara  We  were  overwhelmed  in  forrow.  At  laft  my  Edward 
got  liberated  on  paying  thofe  cruel  ones  that  had  imprisoned  him, 
which,  dripped  us  of  every  thine.  Lord  Raymond  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  India. — He  could  not  pay  my  paflage  ;  and  I  with  my 
infant  were  left  behind,  till  increafe  of  fortune  (hould  enable  him  to 
fend  for  me.  The  laft  mips  brought  me  the  melancholy  account  of 
his  death.  Lord  Raymond  liberally  furnifhed  neceHaries,'  which  I 
could  not  refufe,  for  the  fupport  of  my  child. 

'  Lady  Raymond,  ( agitated.)  Oh,  proceed  !  How  few  of  the  foulr 
lefs  lords  of  the  creation  are  capable  of  difinterelled  attachment,  or 
any  facrifLce  fee  the  repofe  of  another  I  • 

«  Clara.  My  heart  is  grateful  to  excefs;  and  fatal  opportunity, 
with  that  freedom  \thich  1  feared  to  deny  the  only  benefactor  pf  my 
httibandr  lecj  me  infeofibly  on  the  brink  pf  difhonour.  .(W*t$.)— 
Remorfe  hat  iwinjted  me  ever  iince  the  fatal  moment  ,  of  my  r*u*y 
Ala/f '^'fcduld  not  think  he  could  be  fo  cruejasto  ipake.my«hpni>u^ 
the^rke  of  his  bounty.  (Wgtp.) 

•  Lady 
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*  Lady  Raymond.  How  was  this  friendfhip  degraded  by  this  oftge-i 
nerout  triumph  o'er  your  virtue !  a  triumph  perhaps  only  rendered 
poflible  by  excefs  of  gratitude !  awakened  by  a  falfe  parade  of  fenti- 
ment  and  honour  to  io  exquiute  a  degree  that  ic  difarmed  the  victim 
be  thus  cruelly  deftroyed. 

*  Clara.  Hearing  of  his  marriage  I  fled  from  him  ;  for  I'd  brave 
every  mifery,  prefer  poverty  and  (com  to  the  deftroying  the  rcpofe 
of  another. 

*  Laajf  Raymond.  Such  generofity  of  fentiment  has  proved  your 
ruin,  and  I  truft  will  re  (tore  you  to  honour  and  peace.-— He  has  left  you 
without  any  money  I'm  told  ? 

4  Clara.  His  difpleafure  at  my  leaving  him  mull  have  caufed  this 
want  of  generofity. 

*  Lady  Raymond.  For  your  infant's  fake  look  on  me  as  your  pro- 
te&refs;  there  is  a  hundred  guineas,  which  I  (hall  pay  you  annually; 
and  I  hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  pafs  my  word  that  the  purity  of  your 
conduit  (hall  ecjual  the  probity  of  your  heart,  which  may  yet  beftow 
on  you  a  long  life  of  comfort. 

«  Clara,  (kijfing  her  band.)  I  mail  be  mo  ft  happy  thus  protected.— 
Alas !  Lord  Raymond,  like  mod  of  his  ungenerous  fex,  only  triumphed 
to  tyrannize ;  but  I  truft  he  will  prove  worthy  of  the  amiable  wife— 
that  every  voice  is  raifed  in  praile  of.  May  Ihe— but  hark !  I  heard 
his  voice  on  the  (lairs.    How  has  he  difcovered  my  retreat ! 

*  Lady  Raymond.    For  mercy's  fake  hide  me,  elfe  I'm  undone  ? 

*  Clara.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Tender,  he  is  not  fo  very  illiberal  as  to  think 
the  worfc  of  you  for  pitying  even  a  wretch  like  me. 

«  Lady  Raymond.  Oh  f  have  you  no  clofet  I  alas  f  you  know  not 
the  cruel  rifle  that  I  run. 

*  Clara.  Here  is  no  place  but  this  clothes-prefs. 

(Lady  Raymond  opens  the  Jide  of  the  prefs  in  which  Lord  Bonton  is  eon- 
tta/ed,  who  fieps  out — Lady  Raymond  Jlartst  looks  at  Clara  with  con* 
tempt ,  and  fays,  J 

*  Lady  Raymond.  I  perceive  I  have  been  deceived ;  but  neceflity  now 
compels  me  to  conceal  myfclf. 

*  Clara.  Lord  Bonton  here !  Heavens !  what  has  tempted  you  thus 
meanly  to  infult  me  ? 

*  Lord  Bonton,  Love,  my  fair  one  ;  all-powerful  love.  I  wilhed  to 
fee  you  unknown  to  Raymond. 

*  Clara.  I  have  too  well  merited  this  humiliation  ;  but  I  muifc  By 
front  him,  my  dill  more  cruel  enemy. 

( As  Clara  goes  to  ruflrout  at  another  door ) 
«  Enter  Lord  Raymond. 

*  Lord  Raymond.  Stop,  Madam  ;  have  I  caught  you  ? 
«  Clara.  Oh,  my  Lord  !  why  thus  purfue  me  ? 

«  Lord  Raymond,  (amazed.)   What  Clara  here! 

*  Clara.  Why  thus  diftrels  me  by  a  conducl  which  mud  now  prore 
us  equally  unworthy !  Alas  \  v/hen  your  honour  could  not  fuffez  I  but 
too  €*%  forgot  my  own* 
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«  Lord  Raymond.  Talk  not  of  honour  in  thi?  houfe  of  infamy,  and 
*ith  my  Lord  iionton.  You  have  fled  with  him  from  my  arms  to 
this  fcene  of  infamy,  yet  taik  of  honour  I  But,  Madaim,  I  . came  not 
here  in  queft  of  you,  but  that  monHer  my  wife,  who  the)*told  me  wis 
in  this  room.  v  *  ' 

*  Clara.'  Be  calm,  my  Lord ;  I  never  faw  your  wife,  (afide.)  What 
can  he  mean  ?  ,  - 

*  Lord  Raymond,  ( looks  all  round,  then  opens  hath  fides  of  tbs  pre/}— 
difco*vers  Lady  Raymond  and  Captain  Daffodil.^  Damnation !  snywtfe 
and  Captain  Daffodil ! 

*  Clara.  Heavens !  is  this  angel  Lady  Raymond! 

'  •  Lord  Raymond.  Heavens  !  is  this  devil  Lady  Raymond  ! 

*  Lady  Raymond.  For  once,  my  Lord,  retrain  the  iinpetnofiry  of 
your  temper*  and  liften  — 

'  Lord  Raymond.  To  a  defence  your  ladyflup  had  no  doubt  prepared 
before  you  came  here 

'  Clara.  Don't  misjudge  her  angel  purity ;  (he  came  here  to  rtfeue 
me  from  mifery  ;  Ihe  has  feen  none  but  me;  the  found  of  your  voice 
made  her  conceal  herfelf. 

-  •  Lord  Raymond  Seen  no  one  !  Oh,  very  likely ;  fhe  was  perhaps 
all  the  time,  as  I  found  her,  in  a  place  where  her  fenfe  of  feeing 
could  not  fo  well  be  gratified.  Your  ladyOiip  has  indeed  foon  perrc&eoV 
yourfelf  in  modern  manners  t  foon  adopted  the  vices  of  the  .ion-** 
and  with  a  fool  too.  Oh,  damnation  !  what  depravity  it  {hews  I^-* 
As  for  you,  Sir>  {to  Daffodil),  1  mall  ipeak  to  you  in  a  proper  place* 

'  Daffodil,  (terrified.)  I  proteft  and  vow,  my  Lord,  Tm  as  inno- 
cent as  the  babe  unborn  ;  I  never  even  attempted  to  injure  /ou. 

«  Lord  Bonton.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  can  fwear  all  he  wilhed  he  fuc- 
Ceeded  in — that  was,  to  come  forth  with  the  eclat  of  being  fecreted 
with  her  ladyfhip.  Don't  look  fo  terrified,  Daffy.  Ida!  hal  ha  ! 
don't  be  fo  call  down  ;  you  {hall  be  made  happy  by  a  caricature  in 
the  print-mops ;  and  you  need  not  doubt  but  the  ladies  will  invent 
fome  interelting  circumftances.   Ha!  ha!  h*! 

'  Daffodii.  Make  me  as  rifible  a  figure  as  you  pleafe  in  the  print- 
ihops  ;  but,  as  1  don't  like  firfl  imprelCons,  or  a  proof  copy,  I  fhall 
take  myielf  off.    He!  he!  he  V 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  aft,  when  farther  concealment  is  im- 
poffible,  the  myftery  of  iniquity  concerning  Lord  Ormond 
is  brought  to  light.  We  learn  that, "  unfortunately  led  into 
"  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  he  had  madly  fullied  the  angel 
"  purity  of  Julia  Raymond  for  vyhich  there  was  no  ne- 
celiity  while  "  the  world  is  filled  with  willing  wantons;"  that, 
"  to  repair  this  injury  to  the  victim  of  his  pallion,  he  facri-  - 
"  rieed  his  beloved,  promifed  wife;"  but  "  the  poor  girl,  on 
u  hearing  the  teudernefs  which  exifled  between  the  till  then 
"  happy  pair,  fled  from  him"  to  a  convent,  without  01  ce 
appearing  on  the  (lage,  or  even  crying  from  behind  Juno 
Lucina,  fcr  opcml    A  reconciliation  of  courfc  takes  ^iace 
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between  Laiy  Clairville  and  her  Ormond.  This  is  brought 
ibout  at  a  mafquerade,  where  mod  of  the  other  characters 
are  atrenobled ;  and' the  piece  concludes  with  the  difgrace  of  * 
]\Trs.  Tender  and  Dafiodil,  and  the  reformation  of  Lords 
Raymond  and  Bonton.  The  moral  is  delivered  in  thele 
words  : 

*  Lord  Raymond.  I  Craft  the  example  of  oar  better  halft  [bafoei] 
will  tempt  the  ladies  all  to  emulate  thofe  virtues  which  have  made  u» 
for  ever  renounce  the  follies  of  fafluon,  and  devote  our  future  lives  to* 
that  only  reaWomfort  which  heaven  has  beftowed  on  mortals— vb- 
tuous,  mutual,  wedded  love, 

*  Lady  Raymond.  Bleft  with  a  feelling  heart,  a  virtuous  mind, 

When  freed  from  ton  what  Cocial  blifs  we  find 5 
But  fure  no  joys  e'en  heartfelt  love  can  caufe, 
Such  raptures  give  us  as  the  just  s  applaufe. 

ft  is  rather  a  pity  that  thh  couple,  after  a  fond  reconcile-* 
ment,  mould  fo  foon  and  fb  widely  differ  in*  opinion ;  the 
hufband  declaring  that  the  fummum  benum  confifts  in  u  vir— 
*'  tuous,  mutual,  wedded  love  ;"  and  the  wife  affirming  that 
fuch  love  is  mere  watergruel  compared  with  '*  the  just's 
«*  applaufe." — Though  the  paffage  be  but  little  removed 
from  nonfenfe,  we  can  guefs  the  author's  fcope.  The  poetry 
was  intended  for  a  clap-trap.  She  fondly  fancied  Mrs.  Pope 
advancing  from  the  middle  of  the  11  age,  bending  over  the' 
lamps,  and,  with  her  ulver  tones  and  elegant  action,  ex- 
tracting "  the  just's  applaufe"  in  a-  loud  and  l«ngthened 
plaudit.  Alas* 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  m  our  examination  oF 
this  play  as  there  is  fomething  monitory  in  its  fate,  which 
has  proved  that  lfro  patronage  can  infure  fuccefs  on  the 
ftage  to  a  flovenly,  indecent,  and  ignorant  performance* 
Lady  Wallace  has  fhewn  her  ignorance  of  the  moft  common 
rules  of  compofttion.  She  has  committed  fuch  offences* 
againlt  grammar  as-  a  fchoolboy,  w  htr  own  cmntry,  would 
be  afhamed  of.  The  moft  inattentive  reader  will  find 
enough  to  juftify  this  criticifm  afrnoft  in  every  page  ;  it  is* 
therefore,  unneceflary  to  produce  examples. 

As  a  concluding  remark  we  mull  obferve  that  Lady 
Wallace  lays  hcrfelf  open  to  all  the  fe verity  of  criticifm 
when  fhe  owns  her  "  ignorance  of  the  rnechanifm  of 
*'  dramatic  writing,  ftnge  effeel,  and  the  neceflity  there  is 
"  for  conftant  a&ion  in  comedy."  Then  why,  in  the 
name  of  common- fenfe,  pretend  to  write  a  comedy  ?  Why, 
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by  extraordinary  patronage  and  folicitation,  get  that  co- 
medy thruft  on  the  ilage  to  the  exclulion  perhaps  of  real 
merit  r 

* 

Art.  IX.  The  -Revelation  of  St.  John,  confidered  as  alluding 
to  certain  Services  of  the  Jewiflo  Temple  ;  according  to  which, 
the  Vifions  are  Jiated,  as  well  in  refpeft  to  the  Objecls  repre- 
sented as  to  the  Order  in  which  they  appeared.  8vo.  6s. 
fayne.    London,  1787. 

hhHE  Revelation  of  St*  John  has  given  rife  to  much  theo- 
A  logical  controverfy,  and  has  experienced  a  great  variety 
of  illustrations.  After  all  the  difquiiirions  of  ingenuity  and 
learning  many  difficulties  Hill  adhere  to  this  mytterious  fub- 
jedh  Where  there  is  fo  much  room  (or  difference  of  opi- 
nion, fucceeding  interpretations  may,  in  almoft  an  endlefs 
progreffion,  difpute  the  authority  of  thofe  which  have  pre- 
ceded. Thefe  difficulties,  however,  ought  not  to  difcourage 
the  inquiry  of  thofe  who  are  qualified  for  fuch  profound  in- 
veftigation,  or  deprive  them  of  their  juft  reward. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  that 
former  commentators  have  miftaken  the  defign  or  plan  of 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,  by  neglecting  to  obferve  that 
juft  connexion  of  parts  which  conftitutes  one  uniform  whole 
in  every  well-ordered  compofrtion.  It  has  been  thought 
that  John  would  have  written  with  lefs  ambiguity  if  he  had 
been  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  had 
made  lefs  ufe  of  Hebrew  idioms.  .  But  the  adoption  of  hh 
native  idioms  muft  be  reconciled  by  obferving  that  they  are 
fuited  to  the  dictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  to  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  To 
each  of  thefe  there  are  many  implied  references  ;  fo  that  it  1 
feems  probable  no  other  mode  of  expreflion  could  have  fo 
well  veiled  his  meaning  outwardly  from  an  incurious  view, 
and  have  been  at  the  fame  time  inwardly  fo  pregnant  with 
valuable  matter. 

The  work  before  us  is  evidently  the  produce  of  a  learned 
and  ingenious  underftanding.  We  every  where  difcover 
ft rong  proofs  of  deep  reading  and  acute  obfervation.  -The 
following  pafTage  will  demonftrate  the  truth  of  thefe 
a(fertions  : 

Aa?  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

«  Ver.  i.  And  I  flood  upon  the  fand  of  the  Tea,  and  I  faw  a 
beaft  rife  out  of  the  fea,  having  feven  heads  and  ten  horns  ; 
and  upon  his  horns  were  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the 
name  of  blafphemy. 

«  Vcr  2.  And  the  bcaft  which  I  faw  was  like  unto  a  /eoparcJ, 
and  hrs  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lion ;  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power,  his  feat, 
and  great  authority. 

4  It  is  probable  John  did  not  remove  from  the  place  whete  he 
flood  when  the  firft  vifion  opened  to  him.  He  relates  here  that  "  he 
flood  upon  the  fand  of  the  fea probably  on  the  fouthern  more  of 
the  ifland,  the  neareft  to  Jerufalem,  towards  which  he  was  underftooo? 
to  turn  his  face  in  prayer  on  the  morning  of  the  LordVday." 
Conceiving  his  fituation  to  be  fo,  our  perceptions  will  become  clearer, 
both  as  to  this  firft  beaft  which  rofe  up  before  him  "  out  of  the  fea,'* 
end  the  fecond  beait,  which  feemed  to  afcend  out  of  the  earth,  or 
midland  of  the  ifland. 

*  The  beaft  is  known  to  be  Rome  and  her  empire ;  from  fituation> 
jrifing  out  of  the  fea,  or  weftern  fide;  and  from  character,  bearing 
the  defcriptive  mark  of  the  fourth  beaft.,  or  kingdom,  feen  by  Daniel. 
It  was  Rome  from  her  beginning,  through  her  feveral  gradations,  to; 
her  final  diflblution.   The  beaft  bore  forae  note  of  her  in  every 
flage ;  but  that  which  predominated  here  was  her  heathen,  imperial, 
victorious  date.    She  was  in  this  vifion  what  Daniel  had  feen  her, 
**  dreadful,  terrible,  and  ftrong  exceedingly John,  following  the 
elder  prophet's  reprefentation  of  the  three  great  empires  in  Afia  pre- 
ceding the  Roman  by  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard,  has  de* 
icribed  this  beaft  more  particularly  in  the  feafon  of  victory,  and  in 
the  time  when  he  retained  in  his  compofition  the  Babylonian,  Medo- 
Perfian,  and  Grecian  conquefts  in  Afia.    Therefore,  the  time  to 
which  the  vifion  of  the  beaft  had  more  direct  refpect,  for  the  purpofe 
of  inftructing  the  churches,  came  between  the  reduction  of  all  Afia 
to  the  weft  of  the  Euphrates  by  Pompcy,  and  the  reign  of  Con- 
itantine.    By  the  building  of  a  fecond  capital  of  empire,  dominant 
over  the  eailern  provinces,  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard  were 
loft  to  Rome,  and  transferred  to  Conftantinople.    The  beaft,  Rome, 
underwent  this  change  in  condition  as  foon  as  the  fecond  beaft,  Con- 
Aairtinople,  appeared  ;  and  nearly  followed  the  defeat  of  the  dragon 
by  Michael,  and  the  victory  of  Conftantine  over  Licinius.  The 
purpofe  of  the  volume  now  in  the  hands  of  John  was  to  explain 
and  enlarge  upon  the  pafiages  of  the  fealcd  book,  as  the  leaves  had 
been  unfolded  in  Incceifion.    This  beaft  is  the  appofite  comment  on 
the  firft  four  feals,  and  made  known  the  periecuting  fpirit  of  the 
four  Roman  horfemen.   The  fecond'  beaft  rofe  out  of  the  earth  nearly 
.  with  the  breaking  of  the  fifth  leal,  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  and 
will  be  Jound  to  forefiicw  to  the  churches  feme  ixitexefling  circum- 

itances- 
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Stances  confequent  on  that  period,  which  were  not  feen  fo  clearly,  or 
in  their  full  dimenfions,  in  the  former  book. 

•  There  have  been  three  descriptions  made  of  the  beait,  in  his  d  '-  i 
ferent  conditions,  which  is  the  object  of  tins  vifion.  The  firft  by 
Daniel  in  his  feventh  chapter  and  feventh  verfe  ;  cnis  which  we  have 
here  from  John  ;  and  that  other  which  he  has  given  in  his  feventeenth 
chapter.  Daniel  looked  forward  ,to  this  beaft  as  to  w  hat  was  to 
come.  He  faw  it  "  dreadful,  terrible,  and  ftrong  exceedingly  ;"  in 
that  condition  wherein  it  was  able  to  fubdue  all  opponents,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world.    He  (aw  it  in 

a  fecond  ftate,  grown  weak  by  age,  and  ten  kingdoms  rife  up  in  tne 
body  of  the  bead :  yet  was  not  the  beaft  deftroyed  by  them,  but 
lived,  together  with  the  ten  kingdoms,  until  he  and  they  fell  together 
in  one  common  ruin.  John,  in  this  part,  faw  the  bead  as  it  was 
prefent  with  him,  heathen,  and  retaining  the  force  of  great  empire. 
In  the  Seventeenth  chapter  he.  was  made  to  underftand  what  uV>u!d 
befall  the  bealt  in  his  latter  age,  when  he  mould  bear  the  antichriftian 
woman,  together  with  the  ten  kingdoms  fpexified  by  ten  horns. 

*  Daniel  has  made  no  mention  of  the  feven  heads  of  the  bead ;  it 
was  not  necefTary  to  fpeak  of  them  in  his  great  outline  '  i  the  fuc- 

.  ceflive  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  John  they  were  an  uietul  note, 
and  enabled  him  to  diftinguifli  the  ftages  in  the  life  of  the  bealt.  In 
the  feventeenth  chapter,  where  it  became  requifite,  from  certain  ex- 
traordinary appearances,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  beaft,  the  angel 
pointed  out  the  characters  of  it  in  the  feveral  gradations  it  had  pafled 
through  up  to  the  time  on  which  the  vifion  touched.  "  Seven  heads 
are  feven  mountains,"  defcribing  Rome  by  fituation,  built  upon  feven 
hills,  to  be  the  beaft  on  which  the  antichrilHan  woman  fat;  and 
again,  as  if  to  fecure  his  relation  from  doubt,  by  actions  that  be- 
longed only  to  Rome :  thus,  the  angel  applied  the  feven  heads  to  the 
feven  executive  powers  in  old  Rome ;  "  and  there  are  ieven  king*, 
five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is  yet  to  come  "  John  knew 
that  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  confuls,  dictators,  decemviri,  tnbur  , 
were  *  fallen,"  were  no  longer  at  the  head  of  Roman  affairs,  lie 
knew  ont  is  ;  that  is,  the  imperial  dignity,  which  ruled  in  Rome  in 
the  perfon  of  Domitian,  in  the  very  time  the  an^el  fpoke  j  an;  he 
was  informed  that  one  power  more  was  to  fuccced  after  emperor s 
had  ceafed.  By  fuch  certain  tokens,  both  of  place  and  government, 
the  angel  removed  every  doubt  that  the  beaft  in  the  feventeenth 
chapter  was  the  fame  beaft  John  had  feen  before  imperial,  but  in  a 
later  age,  and  in  another  condition.  By  comparing  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  the  beaft  given  in  the  thirteenth  and  feventeenth  chapters,  it 
appears  that,  when  the  place  of  the  action  is  intended,  the  feert 
heads  mean  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  as  in  the  cafe  6f  che  antichriftian 
woman's  refidence,  "  the  feven  heads  are  the  feven  mountains  on 
which  the  woman  fitteth;'*  but  when  an  action  is  fignified,  ahead  of 
the  beaft  means  the  ruling  power  in  Rome.  Tne  violent  d»-ath  of 
Nero  is  thus  exprelled ;  "  and  I  faw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  w  e 
wounded  to  death."  By  no  figure  of  f<  eech.  however  bold,  can  the 
wounded  head apply  to  one  of  the  feven  hills,  whilft  it  inculcates  vt?v 
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plainly  the  clanger  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  of  the  empire  itfelf, 
in  that  conjuncture. 

«  V*  hen  the  dragon  appeared  elevated  in  the  third  heaven  hi* 
feven  heads  ucre  crowned,  and  denoted  the  place,  the  city  on  feven 
hills,  where  his  altars,  were  raifed,  and  himfelf  owned  the  tutelary 
god  and  jpiritual  king.  His  crowns  were  not  transferred  to  the  cor- 
responding heads  of  the  beaft,  because  the  place,  or  city  only,  was 
intended  Jn  the  Head  of  crowns  the  bead  bore  on  "  his  heads  the 
name  of  blafphemy  s"  temples  built  upon  the  feven  hills,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  worfhip  of  the  dragon  under  various  titles.  They  are 
ftyled  bfafpbemy,  after  the  language  of  icripture,  where  the  burning 
of  incenfe  to  Grange  gods  is  fo  denominated.  The  heathen  beaft 
bo  e  the  blafphemy  avowedly  and  openly  upon  his  heads.  The  fame 
beaft,  in  his  later  age,  ancV  nominally  Chnftian,  is  defcribed  a 
fcarlet-coloured  beaft,  full  of  the  i^mcs  of  blafphemy,  having  feven 
heads  and  ten  horns."  In  his  fecond  condition  he  retains  the  blafr 
phemy  in  his  compofition  or  body,  ««  is  full  of  the  namts  of  blaf. 
phemy,"  but  does  not  bear  it  upon  his  heads,  or  make  outward  pro. 
feflion  of  it. 

•  The  ten  horns  of  the  dragon  were  not  crowned,  for  the  plain 
reafon  that,  in  the  tifae  the  horns  grew  up,  or  wh.n  the  ten  king- 
doms were  feen  to  arife  within  the  weflem  e:i<pi:c,  tnc  dragon  .vaj 
vanquiihed,  and  had  no  crowns  to  bciicw.  .The  beaft  wears  the 
horns  crowned  $  they  were,  with  the  infirudlions  of  the  angel,  aire 
characters  by  which  this  beaft  was  to  be  known  again,  when  he  mould 
be  feen  in  another  condition.  The  dragon,  however,  aiTumea  the 
horns  j  which,  although  he  did  not  confer  the  royalty,  he  conficued 
them  as  his  property,  becaufe  they  ihall  in  their  day  *«  <.  ive  their 
power  and  ftrength  to  the  beaft,"  which  is  full  of  the  names  of  blaf- 
phemy, "  and  make  war  with  the  Lamb." 

f  Ver.  3.  And  I  faw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to 
death  ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed  1  and  all  the  worldi 
wondered  after  the  beaft. 

■ 

«  The  former  appearance  of  the  beaft  ftiewed  the  full  fplendoor  of 
the  imperial  glory,  when  John  has  explained  to  ruve  been  derived 
from  the  dragon,  who  gave  him  "  hi*  power,  his  feat,  and  great  au- 
thority." This  verfe  is  r.o  be  rerem.d  to  the  particular  cjreumftance* 
of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Ne.o,  the  lail  of  the  Odavian  family, 
when  the  fi*th  head  in  thar  line  received  a  deadly  wound.  The  Ko- 
snan  affairs  were  in  a  turbulent  fituation  on  account  of  -foe.  eifiou  to 
the  throne,  caufed  by  the  contentions  of  Galba  Qtho,  and  Vuel  ms. 
T> liferent  factions,  fupportcd  by  veteran  legions,  gave  roqni  to  con- 
clude the  time  arrived  when  this  great  empire  was  doomed  to  fall 
through  inteftine  war.  Suetonius,  compared  Rome  at  this  time  to  a 
iliip  driven  by  contrary  winds,  ready  at  every  moment  to  fink  Not- 
withftanding  the  unfavourable  afpec't  of  public  affairs,  the  full  glory 
of  the  empire  and  imperial  name  were  reftored  when  Yefpafian  was 
faluted  emperor.   The  deadiy  wound  was  healed  in  refpect  to  the 
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Roman  i!ate,  and  the  world  beheld  with  admiration  the  fudden  tran- 
quillity which  followed. 

*  it  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  £rft  age  of  the  church,  a  flrong 
perfuauon  had  taken  hold  of  many  Chriltians  of  the  near  approach 
of  our  Lord's  fecend  and  glorious  coming.  This  their  mi  flake  gave 
■occaiion  for  the  admonition  from  St.  Paul,  *'  Be  not  ihakea  in  mind, 
neither  by  fpirit  or  by' word,  as  that  the  day  of  Chrift  is  at  band. 
Let  no  man  deceive  you.;  it  (hall  not  come  except  there  be  £rft  a 
failing  off,  and  the  man  of  fra  be  revealed.**  !  he  prophecies  of  Da- 
aiel  were  open  to  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  might  have  led  them<  on 
the  removal  of  their  connnon  enemy  Nero,  whom  the  latter  may  have 
confidered  to  have  been  the  "  man  of  fin,"  and  on  viewing  the 
d*ura6ced  condition  of  the  Roman  Hate,  to  conclude  the  dtfblutioa  of 
the  empire  was  at  hand.  The  Jews  confided  in  their  temple,  as 
<u  der  the  divine  protection.  In  the  iecond  year  of  Vefpafian  their 
city  was  taken,  and  their  temple  overturned.  The  expectations  of 
the  one  and  the  other  were  i rultrated,  and  tauntingly  fcoffed  at  by 
the  heathen/ 

A  commentary  on  the  prophetic  part  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  is  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  that  on  the  Revelation, 
and  may  be  previoufly  perufed  with  much  advantage. 

Art.  X.  Observations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army  in  Ja- 
maica ;  and  on  the  heft  Means  of  prefer  ving  the  Health  of 
Europeans  in  that  Climate.  By  John  Hunter,  M.D.  F.R.6\ 
and  Phyftcian  to  the  Army.  tivo.  5s.  boards.  NicoL* 
London,  1788. 

T  N  reviewing  Dr.  MoTeley^  trcatife  on  Tropical  Difeafes  % 
1  we  had  occafion  to  remark  the  imperfect  ftate  of  medical 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The 
writers  on  this  fubjecl  are  comparatively  few;  and  almoft  as 
few  are  the  readers  who,  from  an  acquaintance  with  thofe 
countries,  can  be  furhciently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  obfervations.  It  becomes  ftill  more  difficult 
to  afcertain  the  truth  when  the  facts  are  differently  repre- 
sented, and  when  there  is  likewife  a  great  diversity  in  the 
method  of  cure  recommended  by  different  practitioners.  Jt 
is  hardly  poffibie  to  imagine  lets  fimilaiity  between  difeafes 
elTentiallv  diltinct  from  each  other  than  what  occurs  iome- 
times  in  the  defer i  prion,  but  much  more  in  the  treatment, 
of  the  fame  fpecific  difeafes,  as  related  by  Dr.  Mofeley  an<t 
Dr.  Hunter.    To  what  mail  we  afcribe  this  difagreement  ? 


•  See  Enghfh  Review  lor  January. 
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Dr.  Moiele)  appears  to  have  praclhed  in  Jamaica  for  many 
year> ;  Or.  Hunter  only  for  two  year*.  1  he  practice  ot  the 
i  Miner  feems  to  have  been  exteniive  in  the  ifland  ;  that  qf 
the  latter  toliave  been  confined  to  the  army,  and  in  parti- 
cular place?.  Theie  circumftances  may  account,  in  lome 
ir  e  tfure,  tor  the  Uiverfny,  but  do  net  entirely  remove  the 
c  o  b's  which  a  mutt  neietl'arilv  occafion.  W  e  are  fatbfied, 
however,  that  bcth  theie  authors  write  ingenuoufly  ;  and 
ihati  rather  iinpuie  the  effect  to  local  cr  accidental  caufes 
1!  an  to  any  deficiency  in  their  obiervath  ns. 

A'ter  an  intr<<  iucticn,  in  which  Dr.  Hunter  defcrihes  the 
fit  nation,  face  of  the  country,  climate,  and  produce  ot  Ja- 
maica, he  proceeds  to  investigate  the  caufes  of  ficknefs  and 
jronality  among  the  ioldiers  and  Europeans  in  that  ifland  ; 
delivering  at  the  lame  time  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
lending  troops  to  the  Welt-Indies,  and  the  means  of  pre~ 
ferving  their  lu  :|th  on  arriving  in  that  clirnate. 

I  he  greater  part  ot  thefe  obfervations  is  occupied  with  " 
the  remittent  fever,  ot  which  we  meet  with  a  large  and  f^- 
ti  .ictory  account.  The  author  informs  us  that  the  medi- 
cii  t  which  he  has  found  molt  confiderably  to  relieve  the 
fym.'toms  during  the  paroxyfms,  and  promote  a  remifnon, 
is  J  .imcs's  povvaer.  It  is  given  in  fmall(ciofes,  feldom  ex- 
ceeding live  grains,  and  is  repeated  every  three  or  four 
Ijjurs.  If  the  ftomach  be  in  an  irritable  ftate,  the  tfofe  is 
•o  n  i  ^t  larger  than  half  this  quantity.  He  always  gave 
th>'  bark  as  loon  as  there  was  a  remittion  ;  but  Dr.  Moieley 
rec> -ivt  t:  nds  caution  in  administering  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Hunter  allures  us  that  he  did  not  find  vomits  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  remittent  fever  of  Jamaica.  "  On  the  con- 
*<  trarv,"  lays  he,  "  when  that  dlfealc  is  violent,  the  word 

lymptom  is  a  retching  or  vomiting,  which  is  greatly  ag- 
"  gravated  by  emetics      We  mould  readily  join  with  him 
in  pronouncing  emetics  inaumifhbie  in  this  cafe  ;  as  there  is 
realon  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  vomiting  is  fymptopiatic,  and 
*  not  to  b^  relieved  by  emetics. 

The  following  are  the  author's  remarks  concerning  the  ufe 
of  blifters  in  this  fever  : 

*  Blifters  were  often  applied  by  forne  in  the  cure  of  the  fever.  It 
vi!  be  obvious  that  there  mu#  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  appre- 
Ciat.ng  the  efFe&s  of  a  remedy  which  does  net  complete  its  operation 
in  It.'s  tl.an  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  in  a  ciifeafe  that  confifts  of  re- 
'  mithons  an  exacerbations,  fallowing  each  other  at  no  fixed  or  regular 
pc  io4&.  Under  luch  circtmltances  rcmifiions  muft  often  occur  dor. 
ing  the  operation  of  the  blittcrs ;  but  there  was  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  were  ptomotcd  by  them  j  and  the  blifters  certainly  had  ria 
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effect  in  preventing  future  attacks  of  fever.  In  cae:>  <  f  great  Uu;or 
.«ti(l  mfentibility,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  they  v.i,u\c  n*ve 
been  molt  uittul,  they  did  r.o  pood.  When  the  kve  w<  5.  violent, 
and  the  paroxyims  long,  it  frequently  hap-  cned  that  the  b'jfters  i-  Is 
well,  and  produced  their  full  effect ;  yet  th  'ever  w  n;  on  it  no 
fuch  application  had  been  made.  Fincmg  th.  1  they  neither  fhortmcd 
the  fit,  nor  prevented  future  returns ;  mat  th.*  difcharge  ?om  tru'm 
was  often  lo  confidetable,  from  the  d:lfolved  ttate  of  the  blood.  <s 
greatly  to  weaken  the  fick  ;  that  they  frequer.tl\  produced  ulcers  that 
tvere  healed  with  much  oifiiculty,  and  foroetimes  mortifications  that 
proved  fatal  j  I  laid  afide  the  ule  of  them  entirely,  unlets  the  fick 
were  diftretfed  with  a  bad  head-ach,  for  which  lymptom  they  were 
in  fem  e  iort  a  fpecihe.  The  fame  objections  were  found  to  hold  good 
againA  jynapiims.' 

In  the  account  of  the  intermitting  fever  we  meet  with  no 
oblervation  of  importance.  The  cold  fit,  is,  generally  Ids 
fevere  than  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  remedies  uieil  by 
the  author  in  the  dyientery  were  gentle  purges  and  opiates ; 
befides  which  he  fometimes  gave  the  decoction  or  infufion 
of  the  bark,  accompanied  with  a  dim  of  it rong  camomile 
tea. 

What  is  fuggefted  in  the  following  pafTage  relative  to  the 
dry  belly-ach  is  worthy  of  attention  ; 

«  The  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  palfy,  is  always  a  moft 
obftinate  complaint  >  and,  in  many  caies,  the  fick  never  recover, 
completely  either  the  ftrcngth  or  motion  of  the  arms  or  wrifts.  The 
Bath  waters  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  virtues  in  this  ftage 
of  the  diieafe ;  by  bathing  in  them  many  have  had  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs  reftored.   There  is  reafon  to  think  that  their  good  effects  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  virtues  as  a  warm  bath ;  and  this  opinion 
has  been  confirmed  by  fuch  trials  as  1  have  made  of  the  warm  bath 
in  the  cure  of  the  pally,   it  was  nearly  as  effectual  as  the  Bath  waters  1 
but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  proper  and  uniform  degree  of  heat 
in  an  artificial  warm  bath,  for  any  length  of  time,  mull  always  give 
a  decided  preference  to  natural  warm  fprings.    It  may  frequently 
happen,  however,  that  thofe  cannot  be  come  at;  in  which  cafe  warm 
baching  forms  an  excellent  fubltitute.    The  temperature  of  the  fea, 
near  the  (hore  in  the  Welt-Indies,  is  not  lefs  than  840  about  the  middle 
of  the  'day  ;  and  bathing  in  it  would  probably  be  as  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  palfy  as  the  Bath  waters.    But  in  this  particular  my  expe- 
rience is  very  limited  :  for  the  paralytic  men  were  all  fent  home  with 
.  the  invalids,  as  there  was  hardly  a  chance  of  their  ever  being  again 
lit  for  foldiers. 

«  Pbyiicians  have  been  much  divided  with  refpect  to  the  ufe  of 
opiates  in  this  difeafe;  fome  of  great  note  advife  to  trull  chiefly  to 
-  them  in  the  cure  of  the  colic,  aflerting  that  they  allay  the  pain,  remove 
the  fpafms  of  the  bowels,  and  contribute  greatly  to  a  fpetdy  folution 
of  the  difeafe,  by  rendering  the  operatipn  of  purgatives  more  eaiy 
and  certain  ;  while  others,  of  no  lels  name,  entirely  forbid  the  ufe  of 

opiates. 
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opiates,  till  a  free  paflage  has  been  procured.  I  mud  own  that  my 
experience,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Jamaica,  coincides  with  the 
latter  opinion.  The  relief  procured  by  -opiates  was  inconfiderable 
till  the  body  was  opened ;  and  fome  of  the  worft  cafes  that  I  faw 
had  been  treated  with  opiates  in  the  beginning.  A  deftre  to  allay 
Che  exciuciating  pain  is  the  caufe  that  they  are  frequently  given  ;  but 
the  only  circumstances  under  which  I  have  found  them  of  advantage 
were,  when  the  itomach  was  very  irritable,  and  they  were  united  to 
a  purgative,  to  prevent  it  from  being  thrown  up.* 

Some  obfervations  are  added  on  a  few  other  complaints  »n 
Jamaica;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
proper  manner  oi  raking  care  ot  the  i.ek  Soldiers  in  that  and 
the  other  Welt-india  iflanas. 


Art.  XI  Pi  Siurefguc  Antiquities  of  Scot/and,  etched  by  Adam 
dc  CdrdonncL  bvo.  2 .vols.  i8s.  boards.  Edward9, 
London,  1788.  * 

THIS  work  confifts  of  C3ftles,  cathedral,  monatteries, 
and  other  religious  houfe^,  etched  with  confiderable 
neatnefs  in  the  manner  of  Hollar.  To  each  plate  is  annexed 
fome  account  of  the  building  delineated,  collected  from  va- 
rious writers  on  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  We  are  in 
general  informed  of  its  local  fituation,  w  hen  and  by  whom  * 
it  was  founded,  and  little  anecdotes  concerning  it  are  Some^ 
times  given.  The  curious  in  ancient  architecture  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  with  fo  minute  a  detail  of  the 
parts  of  the  buildings  as  is  wifhed  for  and  expe&ed  to  be 
defcribed  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  account  is  much  too 
general ;  we  are  fometimes  indeed  told  that  "  the  building 
*«  is  magnificent;  that  the  fculptures  are  executed  in  a 
"  mafterly  manner,"  &c.  but  there  is  nothing  to  iatisfy  the 
architect  or  the  connoiffeur  in  what  is  called  gothic  fabrics ; 
for  the  plates  are  too  fmnll  to  give  the  necefTary  Satisfaction  j 
and  the  annexed  illuftration  is  neither  Scientific  nor  fuffi- 
ciently  particular.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  whole  de- 
fcripUve  part  by  the  following  extract  : 

'PLUSCAR  DINE. 

«  In  the  county  of  Moray,  about  fix  miles  from  Elgin,  was  a 
priory,  founded  in  the  year  1230  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis- 
Caullium,  by  King  Alexander  the  Second,  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew. 

«  The  walls  which  inclofed  this  houfe  are  ftill  remaining,  and  are 
nearly  quadrangular.  The  church  is  almoft  in  the  centre,  built  in 
form  of  a  cro^  having  a  fquare  towei"  in  the  middle.  The  oratory 
and  refectory  joia  the  iouth  end  ot  the  church,  under  which  was  the? 

dormitory. 
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dormitory.   The  chapter-houfe  has  been  of  filic  workmanftup,  of 
an  odlagonal  form. 

•  The  remains  of  the  prior's  houfe,  and  of  the  cells,  are  conti-  * 
guous  to  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  together  merit  the  attention  of 
the  curious  traveller. 

«  This  priory  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife/ 

-  To  each  volume  is  prefixed  an  introduction,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  religious  orders  and  houfes,  collegiate  churches, 
hofyitals,  and  catties.'  In  the  fecond  part  of  this  introduc- 
tion the  author  has  collected  from  others  what  has  been 
laid  on  the  ancient  mode  of  fortification,  and  has  taken  no- 
tice of  the  vitrified  walls  which  are  to  be  ieen  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  in 
Jto&lhire,  and  upon  Craig-Phadrick,  in  the  county  of  In- 
vernefs. 

The  plates  are  the  mod  valuable  part  of  this  work,  and 
have  great  merit  as  coming  from  the  needle  of  an  amateur. 
To^perfons  who  make  what  is  now  called  the  northern  tour 
this  publication  will  be  very  acceptable. 


FOREIGN    L  IT  E  RATU  RE. 

.  - 

Art.  XII.    Sur  VImportance  des  Opinions  rcligicufes.  Par 
M.JSeckar. 

Art  XII.    On  the  Importance  of  religious  Opinions.  By 
M.Neckar.    8vo.  542  Pages.  1788. 

THE  New  Teftament  fays  that  no  man  can  ferve  God 
and  mammon  ;  but  M.  Neckar  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  fcripture  text  is  not  always  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
fenfe.  While  we  fuppoftd  him  calculating  the  inrereft  of 
loans  and  the  produce  of  taxes ;  employed,  in  a  word,  in  the 
worldly  drudgery  of  finance,  and  buckling  on  his  armour  to 
be  ready  for  the  attack  of  ib  determined  an  enemy  as  M.  de 
Calonne;.  lo!  we  fee  him  mounted  on  his  imagination, 
like  an  aeronaut  ioaring  towards  heaven,  and  exploring  the 
boundlefs  regions  of  metaphyfics,  where  unluckily  there  is 
no  ground  to  anchor  evidence  upon,  and  where  all  calcula- 
tion is  at  fault.  Senfible  himfelf  that  he  has  rather  ftepped 
out  of  his  fphere,  he  tries  in  his  introduftion  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  greater  analogy  between  his  former  labours  and 
prefent  meditations  (ban  may  at  fir  ft  be  imagined.   But  we 
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confefs  we  cannot  difcover  much  relation  between  them, 
unlets  we  allow  him  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  higher  parts 
of  legiflation,  to  which  he  feems  indeed  to  put  in  a  cbim. 

M.  Neckar,  after  remarking  that  wherever  mankind  has 
formed  a  focial  body  there  have  been  eftabliftied  religious 
opinions,  and  a  public  form  of  worfhip,  and  that  they  are  ne-  ' 
Hilary  for  the  prefervation  of  public  order,  examines  the  con- 
fluences that  would  refult  from  eftabltfhing  a  fyftem  of  po- 
litical philolophy  in  their  place.  He  denies  that  the  intereft 
of  individuals  is  fufficiently  connected  with  that  of  fociety  in 
general  to  iniure  the  obfervance  of  moral  obligations ;  and 
affirms  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  would  be  equally  in- 
efficient if  not  fupported  by  religious  opinions.  He  fays  that 
the  fkuation  of  the  major  part  of  mankind  is  fov  very 
wretched,  that,  if  they  were  not  reftrained  by  religious 
principles,  they  would  certainly  feize,  at  leatt,  a  fmalJ  fhare 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  which  are  always  before 
their  eyes,  but  never  within  their  reach.  Not  having  alto- 
gether forgot  his  former  occupation,  he  follows  up  this 
remark  with  an  important  obfervation  of  finance,  and  re- 
commends a  proportional  dofe  of  religion  to  be  adminiftered 
to  the  common  people,  whenever  the  hardnefs  of  their  fitu- 
ation  is  aggravated  by  additional  taxes;  u  for,"  fays  he, 
46  it  is  in  the  irritation  of  misfortune  that  a  powerful  curb 
*'  and  confutation  U  particularly  neceffary,"  But,  with  all 
d  ie  deference  to  M.  Neckar,  is  not  this  adding  an  abuie  of 
religion  to  the  abufe  of  government  ?  for  furely  it  is  wicked 
%  rieece  the  poor  in  the  name  ot  the  Lord,  and  to  make 
religion  favour  opprefTion,  and  frighten  mankind  into  a  tame 
direliction  of  their  natural  rights.  When  we  confider  our 
author  prupofing  a  recompenfe  in  the  world  to  come  for  the 
good  things  of  which  the  poor  are  deprived  in  this,  we 
trrnk  we  fee  St.  Bernard  giving,  for  every  acre  of  ground 
he  extorted  from  f1  perflation,  three  acres  of  good  arable 
land  in  paradife.  M.  Neckar  admits,  immediately  after, 
that  the  miierable  fituation  of  the  bulk  of  moll  European 
rations  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  abufe  of  power  and  au- 
thority ;  and  yet,  inilead  of  pointing  out  how  to  remedy 
the  evil,  he  wi/hes  to  render  religion  fubfervient  to  its  fup- 
p  ft     Where,  M.  Neckar,  is-your  philofophy  ? 

T  he  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  mew  that  the  practice 
of  the  different  virtues  might  be  recommended,  but  could 
ijot  be  well  inculcated,  by  a  fyftem  of  political  morality, 
which  would  always  be  feeble  in  its  effecl,  particularly  in 
th .  juvenile  ftage  of  life.  He  afterwards  attacks  the  opinion 
hole  modern  philofophers  who  deem  iell-imereft  and  a 

love 
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love  of  praife  fufficient  to  maintain  the  obfervance  of  moral 
duties.  This  concludes  his  firft  chapter. 

M.  Neckar  proceeds  to  adduce  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
fupport  of  his  opinion  ;  denies  that  iuch  a  thin^  as  con- 
ference could  exill  independent  of  the  idea  of  a  God;  and 
points  out  the  iniufficiency  of  human  laws,  infomuch  as  there 
are  a  multitude  of  vices  over  which  they  have  no  jurifdidtion. 
Here,  by  the  way,  we  perceive  much  uieleis  repetition.  He 
then  examines  the  influence  of  the  defire  of  praife,  and  of 
the  fear  of  fhame  and  contempt ;  and  afTerts  that  thefe  fen- 
timents  derive  their  principal  force  from  religious  morality, 
and  that,  if  feparated  from  it,  they  would  only  influence  our 
actions  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the 
opinion  of  mankind  counterbalance  the  lacriflces  we  make 
of  our  intereft  or  pleafure.  We  were  not  a  little  furpriled 
at  another  opinion  annexed  to  this.  M.  Neckar  fays  that 
even  the  point  of  honour,  which  confi/is  in  being  ready  to  fa- 
crifl.ee  our  lives  to  avoid  the  moft  trifling  humiliation,  would 
be  much  weakened  if  all  refpeftfor  religion  ivcre  deflroyed  !  ! ! 
Who1,  before  M.  Neckar,  ever  iuppoled  the  gothic  cuftora 
of  duelling  to  be  dependent  on  religion  ? 

Forefeeing  that  the  opinion  of  mankind's  having  a  natural 
difpofition  to  virtue  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  his 
theory,  the  author  affirms  that  the  very  idea  of  moral  recti- 
tude is  founded  on  the  intimate  and  perfect  conviction  of 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  the  model  of  all  perfection.  -He 
next  confiders  whether  the  good  lives  of  many  irreligious 
men  be  an  objection  of  greater  weight ;  and  endeavours  to 
fliew  that  religion  has  an  indirect  influence  even  over  the 
'  opinions  of  the  atheift. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  effect  of  religious  opinions  on  the 
happinefs  of  mankind ;  and  defcribes,  with  confidcrable  elo- 
quence and  force  of  reafbning,  the  advantages  and  confola- 
tions  we  derive  from  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  as  well  as  the  dreary  profpect  we  fhould  have 
before  us,  if  our  view  were  bounded  by  annihilation.  After 
having  confidered  human  happinefs,  as  far  as  influenced  by 
virtue,  and  the  connexion  of  virtue,'with  religious  principles, 
he  proceeds  to  combat  the  objecti<*n  founded  on  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  which  religion  has  been  the  caufe.  "  Should 
u  we,"  fays  he,  u  convince  any  man  of  the  advantage  of 
"  anarchy  by  relating  the  different  abufes  of  authority? 
4t  Should  we  be  liftencd  to  if  we  attempted  to  decry  every 
"  kind  of  jurifprudence  by  pointing  out  all  the  evils  that 
u  legal  chicanery  has  produced  ?  Could  we,  by  calling  to 
"  mind  all  the  fatal  diicoveries  we  owe  to  fcience,  render  it 
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u  an  obje&  of  contempt  ?  Or  ought  we  to  ftifle  every  fpeciei 
u  of  felf-Iove  and  activity  on  hearing  a  recital  of  the  various 

crimes  which  have  been  committed  through  covetoufnels, 
€t  pride,  or  ambition  ?  Why  then  d^fire  the  abolition  of  re-» 
"  ligious  opinions  becaufe  fanaticilm  has  ibmetimes  made 
,c  them  the  inftrumenrs  of  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  ?" 

We  come  next  to  one"  of  the  moll  important  parts  of  the 
work.  M.  Neckar  examines  whether  the  bare  idea  of  a 
God  he  furBcient  for  the  fupport  of  morality,  and  decides 
in  the  affirmative ;  thence  he  takes  occasion  to  defend  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  the  immortality"  of  the  foul,  in  a 
long  Ieries  of  arguments,  fome  of  which  fecm  ill  founded, 
and  others  extravagant.  "  Jn  fhort,"  fays  he,  "  for  in  a 
€s  matter  fo  obfeure  every  fuppofition  is  adaiiffible,  who  can 
"  affure  us  that  our  foul,  while  on  the  earth,  is  not  in  a  kind 
u  of  enchantment,  or  in  a  fort  of  interruption  of  its  ufual 
«'  exigence?  All  that  we  fee  of  the  univerle  is  an  aflembiage 
«'  of  incomprehenfible,  phenomena  ;  and  when  we  endeavour 
M  to  clear  up  our  incertitude  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas  as 
"  are  moil  confident  with  our  intelligence,  we  wander,  per* 
*'  haps,  but  the  farther  from  the  truth,  fince,  according  to 
"  all  appearance,  it  is  hid  in  the  depths  of  the  infinite."  In 
the  name  of  common-fenfe,  then,  let  all  but  madmen  bid 
■farewell  to  mctaphyfics  if  he  who  ftarts  fuppofitions  the 
moft  hoftile  to  our  reafon  be  the  mod  likely  to  bit  upon  the 
truth.  Not  that  we  blame  M.  Neckar  for  being  of  an 
opinion  fo  favourable  to  himfelf ;  for,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  he  is  indeed,  in  more  than  one  inftance,  a  notable 
metaphyfician.  We  will  fay,  however,  in  his  own  words, 
though  we  believe  it  was  far  from  his  intention  that  they 
lhould  be  applied  to  him  :  "  Here  we  fee  how  a  man  may 
«  lofe  his  way  who  leaves  fimple  fentiments,  and  fuch  as  are 
"  within  his  reach,  for  vague  excurfions  in  the  world  of 
u  metaphyfics." 

Three  long  chapters  follow  to  prove  the  exiflence  of  a 
God.  The  firft  is  merely  defcriptive  of  the  wonders,  har- 
mony,  and  order,  of  the  univerfe  ;  the  others  contain  a  long 
train  of  arguments  directed  agairift  the  principal  fyftems  of 
atheifts,  particularly  againft  that  opinion  which  fuppofes  the 
world  to  be  the  production  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  the 
different  parts  of  matter  eternally  cxifting.  If  M.  Neckar  is 
*iot  the  mofl  formidable,  he  is  certainly  the  moll  determined 
adverfary  the  atheifls  have  as  yet  had  to  contend  with.  He 
deals  his  blows  in  every  direction,  attacks  them  in  their  Jaft 
entrenchments,  moil  unmercifully,  and  does  not  feem  in? 
clined  to  give  them  any  kind  of  quarter.  They,  weak  men  J 
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had  always  fuppofed  that  if  they  could  prove  the  non- 
existence of  a  Deity,  they  mould  neceffarily  be  exempt  from 
any  danger  of  being  fent  to  the  dark  abodes  where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  We  indeed  believe' 
that  the  ftauncheft  champions  of  religion  never  till  now  at- 
tempted to  contelt  this  point.  It  was  referved  for  M.Neckar 
to  prove  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  run  the  rifk  of  being 

d       d.    As  there  is  fomething  novel  in  the  idea,  we  fancy 

our  readers  will  not  be  forry  to  fee  it  in  his  own  words  : 

<  If  there  were  no  God  ;  if  this  world,  if  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  were  only  the  produdtion  ot  an  infinite  number  of 
chances,  or  Nature  herielf  exifting  from  all  eternity  ;  and  if 
this  Nature,  altogether  blind  and  deftitute  of  any  internal 
confcioufnefs,  had  at  the  fame  time  no  guide,  no  fuperior ; 
.  if,  in  a  word,  all  her  movements  were  the  neceflary  effeft 
of  a  property  eternally  hidden  in  her  own  eflence  ;  a  dread- 
ful thought  would  arife  and  alarm  our  imagination  ;  we 
Ihould  not  only  be  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  all  thofe  hopes 
which  are  the  greateft  comfort  of  our  lives ;  we  fhould  not 
only  be  obliged  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  gloomy  images  of 
approaching  death  and  annihilation  ;  this  dreadful  profpeft 
would  not  be  the  end  of  our  dangers,  nor  the  laft  term  of 
our  affright;  for  the  revolutions  of  a  blind  nature  being 
unknown,  and  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the  defigns 
of  an  intelligent  being,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  difcover  on 
what  bafis  the  deftiny  of  man  is  placed ;  it  would  be  irrf- 
poffible  to  forefee  whether,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  this  impe- 
rious Nature,  fenfible  and  intelligent  beings  were  doomed  to 
perifh  irrevocably,  or  to  live  again  in  fbme  other  form ; 
whether  they  were  deftined  for  the  enjoyment  of  other  plea-  , 
flires,  or  to  fuffer,  on  fbme  future  day,  eternal  torments  j 
life  and  death,  blifs  and  wretchednefs,  being  indifferent  to  a 
nature  of  which  the  movements  are  not  directed  by  any  in- 
telligence, or  connected  by  any  moral  idea,  but  depend  en- 
tirely upon  a  blind  property,  reprefented  to  us  by  the  dreadful  v 
word  necejfity.   Such  a  nature  would  be  exactly  fimilar  to 
thofe  rocks  to  which  ficlion  chained  down  Prometheus,  and 
which  were  equally  infenfible  to  his  cries,  and  to  the  joy  of 
the  vultures  that  preyed  upon  his  heart. 

<  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  fuch  a  fyitem,  nothing  could 
determine  our  opinion  concerning  futurity  ;  nothing  could 
allure  us,  that  the  devouring  flames  of  the  fiery  ftars  fuipended 
in  the  univerfe,  are  not  peopled  with  beings  fufceptible  of 
the  fenfation  of  pain ;  nothing  could  affaire  us  that  the  fen- 
fible part  of  ourfclves,  obeying  the  impulfe  of  fome  unknown 
force,  would  not  be  carried  into  thefe  regions  of  forrdw 
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and  Iamentrtf.'^n  :  in  fhdrt,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  pronouncd 
fun  words  without  fhudclering,  nothing,  no,; nothing  could 
ailiire  ns  that,  by  one  of  the  laws  or  revolution?  of  this  blind 
Nature,  eternal  torments  would  not  be  our  cruel  and  dreadful 
lot.'  '  ' 

M.  Neckar  then  points  out  the  refpefr  due  from  the  true: 
philoiopher  to  religious  opinions,  and  obierves  that,  as  the 
moral  part  of  the  Chriftian  religion  contains  nothing  incom- 
patible with  philofophy,  even  the  deift  ought  to  ipare'  its 
tenets  and  dogmas,  and  confider  them  as  refting-places  for 
minds  of  a  lels  daring  wing.  » 

His  next  chapter  is  on  toleration,  and  breathes  throughout 
the  fpirit  of  philofophy.  After  proving  aifronomically  the 
inngnificance  of  the  earth  in  the  lyftem  of  the  univerle,  he 
aiks  whether  any  little  body  of  men  can  have  the  preemp- 
tion to  fuppofe  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  adoring  the 
God  of  fo  many  worlds  in  the  only  manner  agreeable  to 
Kim ;  and  laments  the  want  of  moderation  in  thofe  who 
write  on  religious  matters,  fome  of  whom,  he  fays,  profefe 
imiverfal  fcepticifm,  while  others,  entrenched  behind  a  few 
myttical  ideas,  pronounce  anathemas  on  every  kind  of 
doubt  or  difficulty. 

The  points  of  morality  inculcated  in  the  holy  gofpel  next 
attract  our  author's  attention  ;  and  he  announces  the  defign 
of  confidering  them  in  a  new  light.  We  could  not,  however, 
difcover  much  novelty  in  his  obfervations.  The  praife  he 
beftows  on  the  charity  and  fpirit  of  philanthropy  dirTufed 
throughout  the  precepts  there  inculcated,  is  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  all  men. 

While  M.  Neckar  cautioufly  fleers  between  two  extremes, 
fbmetimes  verging  on  pure  deifm,  and  fometimes  reverting 
to  Chriuianity,  he  feems  likely  to  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  no  party.  Nor  do  we  iee  the  neceflny  of  his  work. 
It  is  not  necelTary  to  preach  up  to  princes  and  potentates  the 
importance  of  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  for  there  is  no  govern- 
ment in  the  world  that  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  favouring 
a  fyftem  of  atheifm ;  it  would  be  impoflible  to  make  infidels 
of  the  common  people  ;  for  ignorance  tends  di redly  to  fu- 
perftition,  net  to  incredulity.  Is  it  to  deifts  that  M.  Neckar 
addrefles  himlelf?  No:  his  fyitem,  upon  the  whole,  is  fa- 
vourable to  theirs.  None,  then,  but  a  few  folitary  atheifts 
remain,  if  indeed  any  man  be  an  atheift  at  heart ;  and,  after 
the  many  volumes  that  have  been  written  already,  the  work 
before  us  does  not  feem  likely  to  convince  people  who  fhut 
their  eyes  upon  the  truth,  especially  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  . 
only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  laid  before. 

We 
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We  were  riot  forry  when  we  had  finifhed  the  perufal  of 
this  performance;  for  its  prolixity,  the  abftrule  rtietaphy- 
heal  di  feu  (lions  it  contaihs,  and  the  ftyle,  which  is  rather 
eloquent  than  perfpicuous,  made  it  a  laborious  tafli;  Many 
of  ML  Neckar's'  arguments,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refute,  feem  rather  to  puzzle  than  convince  ;  fbrrie  appear  to 
tis  fbphiitical,  and  others  weak.  -  But  while  we  find  defects 
in  his  reafoning,  let  it  not  be  underltood  that  we  wifh  to 
attack  the  general  tendency  of  his  work  ;  our  reipecl,  for  the 
caiife  he  undertakes  to  defend,  is  great.  Evident  rharks  of 
Hn  Acute  and  coMprehenfive  Underftanding  are  vifible 
throughout ;  and  frequently  our  attention  was  arrefted  by 
very •  beautiful  images  and  companions,  as  happy  a*  inge- 
nious. Some  people  affirm,  but  whether  from  Parifian  calumny 
or  truth,  we  know  not,  that  M.  Neckar,  has  borrowed  the 
pen  of  a  certain  celebrated  political  and  philofophical  Writer* 
I^evertjielefs,  though  the  .  work  before  us  contains  fome  of 
the  flames  that  illumine  the  productions  of  that  celebrated 
author,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  his  produc- 
tion. If  it  be,  it  has  done  M.  Neckar  fo  little  honour  irk 
the  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  that  we  think  the  late 
comptroller-general  has  hot  made  this  loan  with  his  uiiial 
difcernment. 
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Art.  13.  ..The  Tribunal.  Addrtjfed  to  the  Peers  of  Great -Bri tain  ^ 
about  to  Jit  in  Judgment  on  Warren  Ha/i lt»gs.  4tO.  2s.  6d.  Stdtk- 
dale.    London,  1788, 

THIS  is  a  Tevere  invective  againft  the  accufers  of  Mr.  Haftings/ 
and  a  warm  defence  of  his  conduct  and  character.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  Will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  opinion  and 
powers : 

•  If  a  long  life  of  faith  feverely  try'd ; 
Jf  gentteft  virtues  join'd  to  generous  pride ; 
If  temper  mee^,  yet  courage  greatly  prOv'd ; 
Fear'd  by  the  hafe,  by  all  the  good  approv'd ; 
If  rou^h  in  war  ab  torrents  when  they,  roar, 
Vet  mild  as  peace  itfeif  when  war  is  o'er ; 
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If  public  virtue  for  no  private  end, 
Bei peaks  the  patriot  or  difplays  the  friend  j 
Jf  private  virtue  rtill  for  public  good, 
Of  wealth  the  joy,  of  poverty  the  food  ; 
If  theie  pourtray  a  tyrant,  traitor's  mind,  ,(_.  j 

Then  Haftings  is  the  vileft  of  mankind  ; 
But  if  our  revVence  or  our  love  they  claim, 
Hitting*  ttands  foremoft  on  the  lilt  of  fame.*  .A 


The  poet  proceeds  to  draw  an  amiable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Haftings ; 
and  afterwards  makes  I  ruth  addrefs  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  behalf  of 
the  prifoner.  This  poem  is  certainly  very  partial ;  but  it  will  not  be 
found  dcflitute  of  fenfe  and  merit. 

AlT.  14.  The  Law  of  Parliamentary  Impeachments,  By  a  Barrijier 
at  Law,    8vo.   is.  6d.    Whieldon.    London,  1788. 

The  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  fuggefted  to  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  the  utility  of  explaining  the  legal  mode  of  procedure  through-, 
out  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  trial.  This  he  has  executed  in  a  clear, 
concife,  and  able  manner. 

Art.  15.  A  folio  turn" J  Stroller ;  or,  thereby  hangs  a  Tale :  a  Mufical 
Pajiiccbh,  in  Two  Parts,  As  performed  *ixith  the  mofl  unbounded  Ap» 
flaufe,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre.    8vo.  is.  Bladon.  London,  1787, 

The  author  o{  this  performance  muft  be  contented  with  the  unbounded 
upplaufe  which,  he  tells  us,  it  received  at  the  Royalty-Theatre.  In 
the  clofet  it  may,  however,  efcape  cenfure,  as  it  will  probably  have 
few  readers. 

AlT.  16.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  an  Hi/lor  teal  Romanes,  From  the 
French  of  Monf,  Ledaine.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Drury- 
Lane,    is.  6d.  Debrett.    London,  1787. 

This  historical  romance  has  been  received  with  much  applaufe,  both 
tit  Fiance  and  England.  It  is  much  more  interefting,  however,  to  hear 
it,  than  to  read  it. 

Art.  17.  Euphrofynei  an  Ode  to  Beauty.  Addrejfed  to  Mrs.  Crouch* 
By  SyMxfler  Otway.    Faulder,    London,  1788. 

This  is  an  atdent  panegyric  on  the  vocal  powers  and  pcrfonal  at- 
tractions of  Mrs.  Crouch.  The  author  has  neglected  all  regularity 
of  numbers,  being  defirous,  he  tells  us,  of  fhaking  off  the  fetters 
which  encumber  the  flight  of  the  Britifh  mufe.  Though  we  cannot 
pronounce  him  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  author  of  Venice  Preferved, 
yet  he  poffefles  fome  portion  of  that  warmth  and  imagination  requifite 
to  constitute  a  poet. 

Art.  i  8.  Poems  on  Suhjeils  /acred,  moral,  and  entertaining.  In  Two 
Volumes,    By  Luke  Booker.    55.  Smart.  Wolverhampton,  1788. 

Though  thefe  poems  cannot  be  placed  in  the  firft  rank  of  merit,  yet 
they  arc  above  mediocrity,  both  with  regard  to  the  fentiments  and 
verification. 

Art. 
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ART.  19.   The  Cowver/atiens  of  Emily.    Tranflated  from  the  Trench  of 
Madame  la  Comtejfe  d'Epigny.  In  Two  Volumes.  1 2mo.  6s.  Marihall. 
London,  1788. 

Thefe  dialogues,  between  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  deferve  to  be 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  female  edu- 
cation. They  inculcate  fentiments  calculated  to  enlarge  the  undemand- 
ing, and  to  improve  the  heart. 

Art.  10.  P leafing  Reflections  on  Life  and  Manners;  with  Bffays,  Char- 
ra&ers,  and  Poems,  moral  and  entertaining*    Principally  Jele&ed  from 
fugitive  Publications*  12  mo.  3  s.  Hooper.  London,  1788* 

There  is  great  variety  in  this  feleflion.  From  the  eiTays  and  cha- 
racters both  amufement  and  inftru&ion  may  be  derived ;  but  the  poetical 
part  is  cntided  only  to  negative  commendation. 

Art.  21.    Jn  Account  of  the  Hunting  Excurjtons  of  Afoph  ul  Do<wlahy 
W*ier  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  Nabob  of  Oude.    By  William  ~ 
BlaneJLfq.  ivho  attended  in  thefe Excurjtons  in  the  Tears  1 785  and  1 786* 
8vo.  is.   Stockdale.   London,  1788. 

This  is  a  very  carious  narrative  of  the  hunting  excursions  of  the 
Nabob  of  Onde.  He  fets  out  upon  his  annual  expedition,  Mr.  Blane 
tells  os,  about  the  beginning  of  December,  and  generally  returns  about 
the  beginning  of  March.  During  this  period,  he  generally  makes  a 
circuit  of  country  from  four  to  fix  hundred  miles,  always  bending  his 
couife  towards  the  flcirts  of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country 
being  wild  and  uncultivated,  is  the  moll  proper  for  game.  He  has  a 
retinue  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  perfons,  and  is  furnifhed  in  a 
magnificent  manner  with  every  requifite  for  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or 
the  atnufements  of  the  field.  Thefe  pleafures  of  an  eaftern  viziet 
afford  a  fplendid  idea  of  Afiatic  greatnefs. 

Art.  12.  AT rip  to  ParnaJJus ;  or,  The  Judgment  of  Apollo  on  Dramatic 
Authors  and  Performers.  A  Poem.  4U).  2s.  J.  Abraham.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

This  Trip  to  Parnaflus  is  a  dream ;  the  lady  (for  the  author  is  a 
female)  thus  announces  herfelf : 

'  On  a  flower-deck'd  bank,  by  the  fide  of  a  ft  ream, 
(For  poets  by  fountains  do  ufually  dream) 
Methought  Tome  one  afk'd  me  to  take  an  excurfion 
To  the  hill  of  ParnalTus,  by  way  of  diverfion ; 
J  quickly  aflentcd,  and  thought  'twould  be  fine 
To  vifit  Apollo  and  all  the  gay  Nine ; 
Jndeed  I  had  oft  afk'd  Thalia's  afliftance 
To  (hew  me  the  way,  as  it  lay  at  a  diftance ; 
But  whene'er  to  my  cot  (he  a  vifit  would  pay, 
Td  fo  much  to  inquire,  and  fo  Ihort  was  her  ftay, 
1  could  never  prevail ;  and  the  much-wifivd-for  fteep 
I  ne'er  had  found  out  but  for  Fancy  and  Sleep.' 

B  b  2  This 
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This  i*  at  leaft  equal  to  any  part  of  the  performance.  The  verfifie*. 
tkm.  is  unhaimonious,  and  eked  out  with  expletives;  nor  does  flic 
poflefs  any  other  quality  of  a  poet  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency ;  all 
is  conducted  in  an  even,  infipid  tone,  deftitute  of  wit  or  imagination. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  pronounce  the  "  Trip  to  Parnafius,  of. 
The  Judgment  of  Apollo,"  a  palpable  mifnoroer  >  the  lady  never  faw 
that  bill,  and  is  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  decifions  of  the  god  ; 
at  leaft,  whenever  (he  hits  upon  a  decifion  which  he  might  *#ve  pro- 
nounced, it  is  conveyed  in  language  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
difown. 

♦ 

Art.  23.  A  Match  for  n  Widow  ;  ort  The  Frolics  of  Fancy:  a  Conic 
Opera.  Performed  at  the  'lheatre-Royal,  Dublin.  8vo.  is.6d.  DilJy, 
London,  1788. 

The  chief  plot  of  this  opera  is  taken  from  the  French ;  whence 
Mrs.  lnchbaid  alfo  borrowed  the  ilory  of  her  Widow's  Vow ;  and,  aot- 
Withftandisg  the  author's  addition  of  a  new  character,  this  performance 
is  very  inferior  to  the  abovementioned  farce.  The  meafure  of  the 
fongs,  we  chink,  is  not  fufficiently  varied ;  the  poetry  feidom  exceeds 
mediocrity;  and  the  dialogue  is,  in  many  places,  vulgar.  The  author 
has  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  old  comedy  for  the  conclufion 
of  his  opera,  and  alio  another  (the  London  Cuckolds)  for  his  underplot. 
His  fancy  f  therefore,  cannot  claim  much  merit. 

■ 

Art.  24.  The  Groundwork  of  the  Grammar  of  the  French  Language, 
updn  an  entire  new  Plan,  13 c.  &c.  i£c.  Py  Jean  Jaaues  D'Etrovuiile. 
limo.  3s.   Dilly.   London,  1788. 

This  work,  notwithstanding  a  very  voluminous  title-page,  Is  worthy 
6f  commendation.  The  verbs  are  well  explained,  and,  by  increafing 
the  conjugations,  the  irregular  ones  very  properly  reduced.  We  arc 
forry  that  fo  many  typographical  errors,  which  are  great  blexnifhes  in 
a  work  of  this  kind,  mould  appear  in  the  performance  before  us* 

Art.  2$.  Elements  of  the  Englijk  Language,  written  in  a  familiar 
Style,  accompanied  with  Notes  critical  and  etymological,  and  preceded  h 
an  Introduction  tending  to  illuftrat*.  the  fundamental  Principles  of  mi- 
*verful  Grammar.  By  Charles  Coote,  A.  M.  of  Pcmbrekt -College, 
Oxford.    8vo.  Dilly.    London,  1788. 

This  being  a  very  ardaous  undertaking  the  author  modeftly  fubroits 
his  attempt  to  the  public,  with  a  prefatory  apology  *'  for  introducing 
a  work  on  a  fubjeft  lately  handled  by  writers  of  acknowledged  merit  ? 
and,  after  expatiating  on  the  utility  of  grammar,  impropriety  of  falfe 
cxpreftions,  &c.  dtclares  that  the  moft  valuable  grammars  of  the  times 
are  not  adapted  to  young  minds ;  therefore  he  offers  his,  with  notes, 
which  are  throughout  numerous,  chiefly  npon  the  plan  of  the  late 
Bifhop  of  London  ;  and  the  author  Confefles  that  '*  he  has  principally 
adopted  the  deductions  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  HorneTooke  ih  the  ety- 
mology of  thbfe  parts  of  fpecch  which,  being  employed  in  the  con- 
nexion of  words  and  fentences,  are  of  conftant  ufe  in  conftmclion." 
The  work  commences  with  obfervations  rather  voluminous;  the  gram- 
mar of  the  EngliQi  language  is  next  divided  into  four  heads, orthography, 

etymology, 
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etymology,  fyntax,  and  profodyj  each  of  which  is  very  judicioofly 
explained j  The  author  has  evidently  fpared  no  pains  to  render  his  un- 
dertaking complete  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes. 

■  * 

Art.  26.  A  free  Tranflaiion  of  the  Preface  of  Bellendenus  \  containing 
animated  Striilures  on  the  great  political  CharaQirs  of  tbt  prefent  Time, 
8vo.  35. 6d.    Payne.  London,  17S8. 

The  Preface  to  Bellendenus  has  attracted  a  more  general  notice 
than  anv  publication  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  feveral  years. 
It  is  juftly  admired  for  the  beauty  ot"  its  competition,  and  the  profundity 
of  its  remarks  ;  and  it  is  a  publication  of  great  confequenCe,  "as  being 
calculated  to  convey  to  Europe  and  the  world  the  belt  panegyric  of  the 
prefent  oppofition,  and  the  motl  animated  invective  againft  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  adminiilration.  It  was  natural  and  nece(Tary 
that  a  work,  which  was  the  fubjeit  of  fo  general  con verfation,  fliouU 
aflame  an  Englifti  drefs ;  and  we  are  only  forry  for  the  author  and  for 
the  unlearned  reader,  that  that  drefs  mould,  in  the  prefent  initance, 
be  fo  complete  a  difguife.  As  Sir  Jofeph  Andrews  and  his  friends  are 
dehrous  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  climbing  boys  and  the 
chimney -fweepers,  we  would  advife  them  to  tak«  the  hint  from  the 
volume  before  us,  and  employ  them  in  tranflation.  The  doer  of  this 
book  has  fo  completely  befouled  his  author,  that  we  could  almoft  fwear 
he  belongs  to  that  fraternity.  But  if  it  be  otherwife,  we  may  at  leaft 
venture  to  pledge  onrfelves  that  as  good  a  tranflator  might  in  fix  months 
be  made  of  the  dullelt  climbing  boy  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Art.  27.  Remarks  on  the  nenu  Edition  of  Bellendenus ;  <wi(b  fame  Ob- 
jer^jations  on  tbe  extraordinary  Preface,  8vo.  is.  Stalker,  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  rhan  the  extraordinary  pre- 
face to  which  it  alludes.  It  is  a  continued  panegyric  upon  the  editor  of 
Bellendenus.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  form  it  afTumes,  we 
conjecture  that  it  was  originally  defigned  for  infertion  in  one  of  the 
Reviews,  but  was  jaftly  rejected  for  its  dulnefs  and  infipidity.  Its  fe- 
parate  publication  is  of  all  things  the  mod  unaccountable.  A  dull 
icribbler  might  imagine  that  an  analyfis  and  extracts  of  the  work  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader  ;  but  even  this  object  is  de- 
feated, in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  the  extracts  being  given  in  the  original 
Latin. 

£rt.  2%.    Bpileaus  Safin  on  Man  imitated,    8vo.    6d,  Bladon, 
London,  1787. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  imitator.  By  courtefy  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  above  the  compofer  of  the  Bellman's  Verfes.  The  bell* 
man  diftributes  his  verfcs  gratis,  and  our  author  fixes  upon  his  the  price 
of  fixpence.  So  long  as  he  (hall  chciofe  to  confine  himfelf  td  three? 
penny  and  fixpenny  pamphlets  it  is  but  juit  that  his  modefty  ihould  fc« 
Wrp  Wm  from  the  critic's  laflu 

S  b  5     '  Art; 
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Art.  19.  Modern  Manhood \  or,  Tbe  Art  and  Pra8ice  xf  Englfe 
Boxing :  int hiding  tbe  Hifiory  of  the  Science  of  Natural  Defence  ;  and 
Memoirs  of  the  mojt  celebrated  Practitioners  of  that  manly  Exereifi'.  t  vo. 
if.  6d.    Sudbury.    Loudon,  1788. 

We  are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  noble  fcience  of  natural  de- 
fence ;  nor  do  we  think  that  we  fliould  become  great  adepts  by  the 
fcientific  part  of  this  pamphlet.  In  the  hiltoricai  part  there  are  fome 
remarkable  paflages ;  the  learned  author,  among  other  things  equally 
curious,  is  of  opinion  that  Abel  died  by  "  unfair  play  under  his 
brother's  blows/'  for  want  of  a  good  fecond  and  a  bottleholder ;  that 
the  angel  who  wreiiled  with  Jacob  owed  his  victory  to  the  fame 
caufe,  and  that  he  would  have  been  pronounced  beaten  by  a  jury  of 
connoifleurs,  because  he  "  bammed  the  patriarch,  and  gave  him  an 
unf.irfa/I"  Molt  of  the  contents  of  this  catchpenny  have  ajready  ap- 
peared in  the  newipapers. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  50.    'The  National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prcfperity.  8vq# 
is.  6d.    Johnfon.    London,  1788. 

Abfurd  nonfenfe,  produ&iv^  of  difguft  and  delegation.  The  au- 
thor is  prodigioufly  miflakcn  in  thinking  that  he  is  fingular  in  fupport- 
jng  this  extravagant  hypothefis.  Dming  the  ad  mini  it  rati  on  or  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  was,  as  Swift  happily  expreffes  it, 

Intent  the  nation's  debt  to  pay, 
Like  prudent  Fabius— by  delay, 

many  venal  pens  were  employed  to  prove  that  public  debts  were  the 
nerves  and  finews  of  a  nation ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
people  profperous  and  fiourifiiing  was  to  load  them  with  enormooi 
And  intolerable  taxes.  To  attempt  a  ferious  refutation  of  thefe  deli- 
rious  pofitions  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  have  contended  with  the  phi- 
lofopher  who  affirmed  that  fnow  was  black,  becaufe  it  was  made  of 
water ;  or  to  have  anfwered  the  Roman  rhetoricians,  who  made  an 
eulogium  on  Nero,  and  a  panegyric  on  a  fever. 

Art.  3 1 .   Political  Objerwations  on  the  pre/en t  State  of  Europe  y  relative 
'   to  the  recent  Affairs  in  Holland,  the  prefent  Commotions  in  France,  and 
the  Di/putes  between  tbe  Empre/s  of  Uujfia  and  the  'Turks.    In  *whicb  is 
impartially  p'  urtrayed  tbe  Characters  of  f enteral  Royal  Heads  of  Europe. 
8vo.   is  6d.    Fores.    London,  1787. 

Thefe  Political  Obfervations  relate  to  the  recent  affairs  in  Holland, 
the  prefent  commotions  in  France,  and  the  war  between  the  Turks 
end  Ruffians  The  author  attempts  to  draw  the  characters  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  her  Imperial 
Majefty  of  all  the  Rufitas.  The  matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is 
common  and  hackneyed,  and  the  ftyle  is  deficient  in  petfptcuity,  pro- 
priety, and  grammar.  The  laft  paragraph  is  a  precious  morfel  of 
eloquence,  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  the  Englifti  language : 

•Evidently 
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*  Evidently  it  appears  that  at  thU  moment  Prance,  England,  Hd- 
knd»  Prufta,  Rufiia,  and  the  Porto,  are  in  a  very  precarious  fituatipn. 
Though  ammofny  docs  not  at  this  moment  fubfiftin  England' and 
Pruflia,  yet  the  difcordance  of  party,  and  the  dagger  of  war,  already 
make  rapid  Grides,  with  their  wonted  alacrity  and  horrors,  in  other 
nations ;  nor  does  it  feem  reasonable  that  thie  latter,  according  to  the 
parties  they  have  ei'poufed,  that  peace  ihould  long  reftrain  the  motion 
or*  their  arms.  The  remainder  of  Europe,  inconfiderable  in  itfelf, 
though  not  at  prelent  immerged  in  difpute,  may  probably  hereafter 
be  unable  to  preferve  that  neutrality  which  is  the  object  of  their 
withes.  The  unveiling  of  this  concatenation  of  events,  dark  in  their 
origin,  apprehenfive  in  their  meridian,  mull  neceHaruy  in  the  deve- 
ropement  be  curious  and  particularly  interefting.  Speedily  probably 
our  minds  will  be  illumined  with  refpect  to  the  conclusion;  a  conclufion 
if,  on  our  part,  at  prefent  purfucd  with  political  caution,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greateft  bleflings,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the 
emancipation  of  defpotifm,  the  ellablifliment  of  liberal  monarchialifm, 
and  a  conclufion  to  the  defolation  of  hollility  in  others.* 

If  the  reader,  or  even  the  author,  underilands  this  farrago  of  non- 
fenfe,  pedantry,  and  falfe  grammar,  he  mull  poiTefs  faculties  more 
than  human. 

Art.  32.  Mr.  Flood's  Commercial  Arguments  anfwered*  By  a  Brifiol 
Merchant.    8vo.  6d.    No  Bookfeller's  Name.  1787. 

The  curious  in  literature  are  here  provided  with  fixteen  pages  neatly 
printed,  and  a  wooden  plate  for  a  frontifpiece  into  the  bargain.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  unreafonable  in  him  to  £nd  fault  with  his 
purchafe,  or  to  quarrel  with  the  printer  becaufc,  in  his  attention  to 
conftructing  the  page,  he  was  fo  unlucky  as  to  leave  oat  any  appear- 
ance of  argument. 

Art.  33.  Objections  to  the  Abolition  of  the  SJave-Trade,  nuith  Answers \ 
Jo  which  are  prefixed  Strictures  on  a  late  Publication,  entitled  Con- 
federations on  the  Emancipation  of  Negroes,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
S/a*ve-Trade,by  a  Weft -India  Planter.  By  the  Rev  James  Ram  fay,  A.M. 

•   8vo.  is.    Phillips.    London,  1783. 

The  author  of  this  pnmphlet  is  one  of  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  flavery.  Smce  the  iubjeft  began  to  be  agi- 
tated feveral  writers  have  appeared  on  the  oppofke  fide  of  the  queltion, 
and  made  a  variety  of  objections  againil  the  policy  of  fuch  a  plan. 
In  the  production  now  before  us  thefe  objections  are  anfwered  by 
Mr.  Ramfay  wtth  thatjullnefs  of  remark,  and  extent  of  information, 
for  which  his  fotmer  tracts  relative  to  flavery  are  diftinguiflied. 

Art.  34.    Refieclions  upon  a  late  ntoft  extraordinary  Promotion  of  Sixteen 
Admirals.    8vo   is.    Murray.    London,  1788. 

The  late  promotion  of  admirals  having  repeatedly  undergone  a  dif- 
cuflion  in  parliament,  without  producing  any  effect  in  favour  of  thofe 
officers  who  have  been  injorioufly  overlooked  by  the  board  of  admiralty, 
occafions  this  appeal  to  the  public.  The  reflections  of  this  author  are 
remarkable  for  energy  5  and  they  are  founded  in  fentimcnts  of  juilice. 

3  b  4  Art. 
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.ArT.  X  J.  Conjid'rations  on  the  Negotiation  for  reducing  the  Rate  of  ht- 
tereft on  the  National  Debt  of  Ireland.  To  which  is  added  a  Pofftflpt. 
Jddreffed  to  the  Holders  of  Four  per  CetH.  Debentures ,  andTreafury- 
Bills  at  Threepence  per  Day.    8vo.    Chambers,  Dublin. 

A  propofal  of  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  m«fV  ne- 
ceflarily  excite  an  alarm  among  trrte  holders  of  ltock  in  the  Iriin  funds. 
This  author  combats  the  fchenie  with  much  force  of  argument;  nor 
can  it  well  be  denied  that  the  meafure,  however  much  recommended 
by  political  expediency,  would  derogate  from  juftice. 

A*T.  36.  An  Account  of  the  Culture  and  Ufe  of  Mangel  Wnrvcel ;  or 
Hoot  of  Scarcity,  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  dc  C&tnmerell, 
correfponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Metz. 
The  Fourth  Edition,    8vo.  2s.    Dilly.    London,  1788. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  pamphlet  in  pur  Review 
for  Augjft  1787.  In  the  prefent  edition  Dr.  Lettfom  informs  the 
public  that  he  has  now  exhaufted  all  the  feeds  of  the  Mangel  Wurzet 
which  he  railed  himfelf,  or  procured  from  abroad  ;  but  that  the  (eedf- 
rocn  in  London  are  in  pofTtffion  of  a  quantity  to  djfpcfe  of.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  much-applauded  root  will  foon  become  ge- 
nerally known.  A  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  the  root,  flalk*,  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  erobelliihes  the  prelent  edition  pf  thp  pamphlet. 

Art.  37.  Eighteen  P radical  Sermons  upon  in t ere/ling  Suhjeds,  by  the 
Rev.  William  J 'abet ',  B.  A.  late  Lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomews  Lhapel 
in  Birmingham.    8vo.  5s.    Baldwin.    London,  1787. 

»  ■  *  ■ 

Thefe  Sermons,  we  are  told  in  an  advertifemcnt,  are  publifhed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  author,  by  whom  they 
were  never  intended  for  publication.  Such  circumilances  ought  doubt- 
lefs  to  loften  the  feverity  of  criticifm.  We  fliall  only,  therefore,  ob- 
ferve  that  though  thefe  difcourfes  are  not  diiUnguiihcd  by  fuperiot 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  or  elegance  of  language^  they  muft  have  been 
nfeful  when  preached  to  a  country  congregation,  and  may  be  fervice- 
able  in  the  clofet  to  the  fame  clafs  of  readers. 

•.*  ...        •  w  1  m 

'    -  A  wl 

A*T.  38.  Sermons  on  Evangelical  and  P  radical  Subjefls.  By  the  late 
Re*v.  William  C/uden,  A  M.  Mimjler  of  the  Go/pel  in  Crown -Court, 
London.    Svo.  5s.    Dilly.    London,  1787.  , 

Thefe  difcourfes  are  in  the  fame  predicament  with  thofe  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  in  being  publifhed  for  the  author's  widow.  They  are 
remarkable,  however,  /or  aquaintnefs  of  ftyle,  which,  though  it  might 
jiot  interfere  with  a  proper  degree  of  folemniry,  when  connected  wiih 
the  manner  and  character  of  the  author  delivering  them  from  the  pulpit, 
yet,  diverted  of  theie  circumftances,  renders  them,  in  fome  paiTage*; 
lingular,  and  even  ludicrous.  Speaking  of  the  Almighty's  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  he  fays,  "  He  who  fitted  up  the  apartmen;,  and 
locked  the  doors,  can  frame  a  key  that  will  ft  all  the  wards and? 
defcribing  the  obftinate  finner,  "  you  behold  him  ereciing  Satan's 
ftandard  at  noon-day,  enlifting  volunteers  for  the  devil,  yea  trepan- 
jng  them  into  his  accurfed  feryitud^.11    Notwithflanjjing  fuch  a 

*  peculiarity^ 
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peculiarity,  however,  thefe  fermons  may  be  read  by  well-difpofed  per* 
Jons  with  confiderable  advantage.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  on 
practical  and  important  fubjea*. 

Art.  39.  A  Sennon  preached lefore  the  P\ght  Hoy.  George,  Lord  V fount 
Mount- Edge  cumbe  and  Pullet  rott,  and  the  Amphibious  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Mafons,  on  laying  the  foundation-Stone  of  St.  George's- 
Chapel,  in  Eaft  Sto>.ehoufc»  in  the  County  of  Devon.  By  J.  Bidlake,  A.  B* 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hen.  the  Earl  of  ferrers,  and  Afajter  of  .  the  Free 
Grammar-School  t>tymouth.    8vo.  is.    London,  1788. 

Tn  a  fermon  occafioncd  by  the  commencement  of  a  building  confe- 
crated  for  public  worfhip,  fome  of  the  fundamental  evidences  on  which 
the  glorious  fabric  of  Chriftianity  refts  are  brought  forward  with  great 
propriety.  The  preacher  (hews  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  credit  and  in- 
tereft  or  religion.    His  argument  are  well  arranged,  his  illuftrations 

we  often  happy,  and  his  diction  is  every  where  fplendid  and  glowing. 

» * 

Art.  40.  Poems,  by  Maria  and  Harriet  Falconar,  lzrao.  3s.  fewed. 
Johnfon.    London,  1788. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  (to  which  no  name  is  fubferibed) 
that  the  writers  or  thefe  Poems,  Maria  and  Harriet  Falconar,  are  only 
jfixtcen  and  fourtee-  years  of  age.  We  congratulate  the  public  Of* 
their  promifing  appearance  Mifs  Falconar's  Alfred  and  Ethelinda  is 
to  be  commended  ;  her  Theatre  has  alfo  merit.  The  younger  filler's 
Albert  and  Elweena,  &c  deferve  praife;  her  ta'e  of  the  Fatal  Mar- 
riage, as  like- Wife  her  filler's  Progrefs  of  Sympathy,  are  in  blank 
yeile;  but  the  pa  Lies  being  at  the  end  of  every  line,  we  think  their 
genius  better  adapted  to  rhyme.  The  fubfehbers  to  this  volume  are 
numerous ;  lor  who  that  reads  and  confiders  the  render  ages-  of  the; 
fair  writers,  may  not,  in  Maria's  own  words,  iuftly  exclaim, 

*  Oh  fay,  ye  foft,  harmonious  train  ! 
Who  taught  you  thps.  to  pour  that  ilrain,  > 
Or  tune  your  voice  to  love  V 

Art.  41.    CharaSleri/lics  of  Public  Spirit  and  National  P'irf^e;  occa» 
finned  by  the  honourable  Union  0/  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry,  in  Support 
of  a  late  Royal  Proclamation.    4to.  is.  Faulder.  London,  1788. 

The  editors  of  jhc  Engliih  Review,  undevoted  to  any  particular  fet, 
either  in  politics  or  philbfophy,  pretend  not  to  decide  whether  the 
heads  of  government  among"  ourfelves,  or  the  enlightened  directors  of 
other  countries,  be  in  the  right  upon  trie  queltion  of  the  ferious  and 
itrict  oblervation  of  what  is  called  the  Lord's-day.  We  are  not  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  fpirit  that'  has  been  difplayed  upon  this  occafion,  as 
we  are  of  opinion  with  our  author  that  "  zeal,"  in  an  honelt  and 
difinterelted  caui'e,  is  to  be.  ranked  among  the  "  char  ictenltics  of 
public  fpirit  and  national  virtue  The  Sermon  (for  fuch  is  the  pre- 
sent publication)  which  we  have  here  perufed,  is  certainly  poHefled  of 
rnent,  relatively  to  the  fentimc&ts  it  is  intended  to  fupport.  We  have 
read,  with  attention  and  care,  feveral  publications  which  have  Ori- 
ginated in  the  fame  object   and,  among  others?  the  very  luccetsful 

pamphlej 
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pamphlet  upon  the  Manners  of  the  Great ;  and  we  can  fafely  affirm 
that  we  have  met  with  none  more  cogent  in  its.  arguments,  more 
claflkal  in  its  compofition,  or  better  entitled  to  the  conTideration  of 
impartial  minds,  than  the  performance  which  we  here  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  the  friends  of  the  "  Proclamation  for  encouraging  Piety 
and  Virtue,  and  preventing  and  punifhing  Vice,  Profanenefs,  and 
Immorality." 

Art.  42.  The  Tears  »f  Ierne  ;  an  Elegiac  Poem  upon  the  Death  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Rutland  By  John  Williams ,  Efq.  Author  of  the  Children 
pf  Thefpis,  &c.    4to.   is.    Strachan.    London,  1787. 

Mr.  Williams,  it  fecms,  is  a  veteran  in  the  fervice  of  the  mules ;  and 
we  truft  we  (hall  be  able  to  convince  our  readers  that  he  has  arrived  at 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Heliconian  excellence.  By  the  infpi ration  of  the 
genius  of  Ireland  he  is  enabled  to  inform  us  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  blandilhments  of  Hofpitality,  whom  he  thus 
apoftrophifes: 

«  Whene'er  you  fat  in  regal  pride, 
With  him  and  Bacchus  by  your  fide, 
He  calnTd  the  loud  perturbed  throng, 
And  gave  the  points  that  raised  your  fengS 

The  author  farther  apoftrophifes  Hygeia,  or  health  : 

'  Could  not  his  high-born  virtues  move  " 
Thy  lazy  relatives  to  love  ?* 

Laftly  he  apoftrophifes  Humanity : 

'  I  fee  your  ample  boftm  fwell ; 

You  lov'd  him,  as  you  knew  him  well  I 

But  drop  thofe  trefTes,  nor  efTay 

To  wipe  affection's  pearl  away  : 

It  fiovus  [and  this,  for  a  pearl,  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  ftrong 
poetical  figure] 

It  flows  with  irrefifilefs  grace,  [1.  e .  a  grace  capable  of  being 
refilled  ;  otherwife  Mr.  Williams  well  knew  that  to 
have  recommended  non-refiftance  was  impertinent] 

And  cafts  a  radiance  o'er  thy  face  j 

It  calls  Refentment  to  thy  Jbrine, 

And  fpeaks  your  origin  divine.* 

From  the  above  premifes  the  author  juftly  concludes 

*  This  world  full  many  an  age  has  known, 

Involving  empires  overthrown, 

When  Phoebus  parch'd  th'  Egyptian  glebes, 
rPhcebus,  we  believe,  was  a  Quaker,  and  thought  tithes  a  rag  of  the 
Whore  of  Babylon,] 

And  Alexander  plundered  Thebes* 
But  never  has  the  eye  of  Time 
Beheld  affliction  fo  fublime  \ 
The  uland  bleeds  at  ev'ry  pore, 
And  half  its  attributes  are  cW 

Who  would  not  die,  like  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  have  his  memory 
&us  eoefcerated  to  everlafting  fame  I 

For 
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for  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
RATIONAL  'AFFAIRS 
For     MAY  1789. 

«  * 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

THE  commercial  profperity  of  Great-Britain  has  been 
this  month  clouded  by  a  feries  of  unfortunate  incidents, 
the  coniequences  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  afcertained.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  the  public  that  the  progrefs  of  the  calamity 
were  flopped.  For  effecting  this  falutarv  purpofe  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  two  methods  :  one  of  them  is,  for  the  cre- 
ditors to  fufpend,  if  poflible,  their  demands  ;  and  the  other, 
for  the  morried  part  of  the  community  to  contribute  their 
afliftance  towards  extricating  the  unfortunate  citizens  from 
their  prefent  embarraffment.  How  far  the  former  of  thefe 
is  practicable,  muft  depend  upon  the  particular  circum- 
fiances  of  the  parties  concerned ;  but  how  far  the  latter  is 
probable,  may  be  determined,  perhaps  with  too  much  cer- 
tainty, by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  is 
among  commercial  men,  as  in  the  other  clafles  of  mankind, 
when  not  united  by  the  bands  of  intereft,  a  degree  of  jea- 
loufy  or  emulation  not  very  favourable  to  the  iympathetic 
affections,  and  ftill  lefs  to  any  effential  beneficence  in  the 
Jiour  of  adverlity.  If,  however,  upon  examination,  the 
foundations  of  a  firm  appear  to  be  good,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  that,  though  aiTailed  by  the  violence  of  impatient 
creditors,  it  may  be  enabled  to  bear  up  againft  the  ftorm  of 
misfortune,  and  be  faved  from  a  fatal  cataftrophe.  Nor  can 
any  thing  redound  more  to  the  honour  of  citizens  than  a 
readinefs  to  fupport  each  other  in  thofe  preffing  emergencies 
of  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  coniequences  of  the  late  failures,  it 
feems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  principal  caufe 
Which  hzf  produced  them  is  the  enormous  increafe  of  paper 
credit.  To  this  perhaps  may  be  added,  in  fome  cafes*  a 
neglect  of  prudent  economy,  and,  in  others,  an  attempt  at 
a  great  monopoly  of  trade ;  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which 
many  rafh  adventurers  have  been  fhipwrecked.  A  fpirit  of 
commercial  enterprize,  properly  conducted,  gives  life  and 
Vigour  to  a  ftate  ;  but  thefe  numerous  difafters,  fo  ciofely 
iucceeding  each  other,  afford  ftrong  preemption  that  fpecu. 
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Jative  adventure  has  been  .carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
J'afcty. 

Under  the  appearance  of  great  profperity,  our  internal 
jcommerce  feems  to  have  been  affected  for  fome  years  with 
a  latent  arid  dangerous  diieaie,  which  nothing  but  a  con- 
yulfion  of  credit  could  bring  to  a  crifis.  The  important 
period  has  at  length  arrived;  and,  though  accompanied  with 
much  certain  calamity,  and  the  apprehenlion  of  more;  there 
is  ground  for  prefaging  that  it  will  not  be  unproductive, of 
ibme  good  eftb&s  to  the  public.  Exclufive  of  prudential 
fponoafy,  which  it  ought  to  teach  from  experience  and  ex<» 
ample,  it  will  moderate  the  exceflive  circulation  of  paper 
currency,  which  deluded  the  minds  of  the  people  with  ima- 
ginary riches;  and  it  will  eilablim  a  more  healthy  and  ftra* 
conllitution  }n  the  mercantile  world.    In  the 

IMPEACHMENTS 

Both  againft  Mr.  Haftings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  pro* 
lecutors  feem  determined  to  compensate,  by  prolixity  an4 
long  fpeeches,  the  unfucceisful  Iflue  they  may  apprehend  to 
many  of  their  charges.  It  is  to  be  wiflied,  for  the  honour  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  managers  of  the  trial 
would  preferve  more  politenefs,  and  rcftrain  that  petulance 
by  which  their  conduct  has  been  more  than  once  diftin- 
guifhed.    The  more  arrogantly  they  demand  refpecl,  the 

public  perhaps  will  be  of  opinjon  that  they  merit  it  the  lefs. 

•  -  "» 

FRANCE. 

f 

\Vhen  we  confider  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  paft,  it  exhibits  fuch  a  mix- 
ture of  reiblution  and  impotence,  moderation  and  rigour, 
caution  and  temerity,  as  has  feldom  been  exemplified  in  the 
hiftorical  records  of  former  ages.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to 
conceive  any  political  objects  more  oppofite  to  each  other 
than  thole  which  diftinguith  the  firft  and  the  laft  meafures  of 
its  admiuiftration  during  that  period.  A  toleration  to  the 
proteftants,  a  retrenchment  of  the  royal  ex pences,  an<jLa 
commercial  treaty  with  Great-Britain ;  thele  expedients,  if 
confulered  by  themielves,  were  dictated  by  a  rational,  and 
ibme  of  them  by  a  liberal,  policy;  but  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fublequent  conducl  of  the  king  and  miniftry, 
they  were  the  moft  inconfiltent,  impolitic,  and  dangerous 
meafures  that  could  be  adopted.  By  the  granting  of  a  reli- 
gious toleration,  a  violence  was  offered  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  whoje  body  of  ecckfuftics,  an4  the  greater  part  of  the 
..  "  nation, 
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harion.  By  the  retrenchment  of  the  royal  expehces,  not 
T>nly  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  abridged,  an  object  of 
no  fmall  confiderarion  in  an  abfblute  monarchy,  but  a  great 
number  of  retainers  were,  by  diimitfion  from  their  orfices, 
rendered  adverfe  to  the  power  which  had  reduced'them. 
The  commercial  treaty  with  Great-Britain,  when  relatively 
viewed,  was  likewile  an  imprudent  meafure,  both  as  the 
difcontents  of  thofe  who  i uttered  by  it  would  increafe  the 
general  difafTedtion,  and  as  the  fubjedts  of  France,  from 
their  intercourfe  with  this  country,  would  imbibe  a  fpirfc  of 
freedom,  which  iboner  or  later  would  prove  dangerous  to 
the  government  of  their  nation.  Thefe  different  caufcs  of 
difcontent  might  have  been  alone  fufficient  to  weaken  the 
attachment  ot  fubjecls,  formerly  loyal,  to  their  fovereign ; 
but  when  fucceeded  by  violent  innovations  in  the  cdnftitu- 
tion,  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  all  the  claifes  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  principles  of  many,  nothing  lefs  could  be 
realonably  expected  than  a  general  ferment  of  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  at  the  time  when  thefe  feveral  mea-» 
Aires  took  place,  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  could  not  foretec 
the  event  which  was  afterwards  to  induce  them  to  adopt  2 
conduct  founded  upon  very  different  principles.  But  when 
that  event  happened,  we  mean  the  remonftrance  of  the 
parliament,  an  incident  likewife  the  natural  refult  of  their 
own  diflblution  of  the  AfTembly  of  Notables,  they  ought  to 
have  reflected  that  the  plan  which  they  feem  to  have  con- 
certed from  that  moment,  and  have  now  carried  into  exe* 
cution,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  fruftrated  by  the 
growth  of  thole  feeds  of  difcontent,  which,  however  unin- 
tentionally,  were  previoufly  ibwn  among  the  people,  A  mi* 
niftry  endowed  with  wifdom  might  have  prelaged  the  con- 
ferences; and  one  actuated  with  moderation  would  have 
precluded  them.  In  fa&,  the  contagion  of  liberty  had 
begun,  and  was  continuing  to  operate,  when  the  French 
king  has  had  the  hardinefs  not  only  t®  abolifh  eftablifhed 
and  popular  parliaments,  but  to  revive  a  court  unknown  in 
his  dominions  during  the  fpace  of  three  centuries,  and 
which,  from,  its  probable  fubferviency  to  the  will  of  the 
fovereign,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  en- 
gine calculated  to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown  beyond 
the  limits  prefefibed  by  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the 
country.  This  violent  innovation  is  accompanied  with 
fome  changes  in  the  mode  of  civil  procels,  and  in  criminal 
jurifdidlion,  which  may  be  confidered  as  real  improvements? 
of  the  laws.— But  the  people  would  be  lukewarm  indeed  in 
the  caufe  of  public  freedom,  if  they  t3mely  acquiefced  in  an 

.  ulurpation 
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fcfurpation  of  the  higbeft  importance,  either  for  the  fake  frf 

a  remifTion  of  tortures,  which  every  individual  hopes  never 
to  incur,  or  for  any  more  convenient  regulation  whatever  in 
the  diitribution  of  juftice. 

The  monarchs  ol  France,  during  the  later  ages,  have 
maintained  their  power  more  by  the  love  or  veneration  of 
their  iubje&s  than  the  terror  of  abfolute  authority  ;  and  the 
prince  who,  poflefiing  but  little  of  the  arTe&ion,  and  per- 
haps ftill  lets  of  the  efteem,  of  his  fubjecte,  mall  now  attempt 
to  extend  his  prerogative,  may  find,  to  his  fad  experience, 
that  he  has  adopted  a  fyftem  of  policy  at  all  times  invidious, 
but  particularly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  an  age  becoming 
every  day  more  enlightened,  and  more  zealous  in  the  caule 
of  public  liberty.  The  king  of  France  has  had  the  refblu- 
tion  to  pafs  the  Rubicon;  but,  fo  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  fuuation,  with  unfortunate 
aufptces.  The  open  refinance  of  his  fubje&s  can  be  oppofed 
only  by  a  military  force,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
infurgents  ;  but,  in  the  midll  of  iuch  general  difcontents, 
the  fidelity  of  his  army  muft  be  doubtful;  and  whether  his 
own  fubjects  or  foreign  mercenaries  be  the  inftruments  of 
his  defpotiim,  he  will  require,  for  their  fupport,  more  plen- 
tiful refources  than  can  at  prelent  be  fupplied  in  the  difordered 
ftate  of  his  finances. 

Dangerous,  however,  as  is  the  dilemma  to  which  the 
French  monarch,  either  by  his  own  precipitancy  or  the  im- 
prudence of  his  minifters,  is  reduced,  he  may  ftill  entertain 
hopes  from  the  ufual  initability  of  the  populace,  who,  in  a 
conteft  with  their  fovereign,  are  apt  to  behold  with  reviving 
affection  the  ftate  of  humiliated,  and  even  of  embarrafled 
majefty.  Should  the  moment  of  their  fympathy,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  imagine,  be  dexteroufly  improved  by  thofe  who 
are  averfe  to  civil  commotions,  the  rettoration  of  public 
tranquillity  may  fpeedily  enfue.  But  this  profpecl  is  the 
more  diftant  while  the  two  magiftrates,  who  have  become 
particular  objects  of  the  royal  difpleafure,  continue  to  be  the 
victims  of  their  adherence  to  the  conftitution  and  liberties  of 
their  country.  Admitting,  neverthelefs,  though  the  fuppo- 
iition  depends  on  contingency,  that  the  tumults  of  the 
people  fhould  be  fupprefled  for  the  prefent,  yet  the  fpii  it  of 
freedom,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  furvive,  and  will 
animate  the  nation  to  future  exertions  of  patriotifm.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  king  lhall  be  obliged  to  relinquifh,  or  even 
to  abate,  of  his  new  regulation,  he  will  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  crown  in  eventual  repofe  ;  but  let  him  not  expect 
to  tranfmit  it  to  his  fucceffor  undiminiihed  both  in  lultre 
and  authority. 

THE 
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-     r-    "  • 

THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS* 

In  the  South  the  belligerent  powers  had  prepared  for  the 
campaign  with  a  feemingly  determined  refolution  to  difpute 
the  laurels  of  tjie  field.    The  Grand  Vizier^  preceded  by  the 
facred  ftandard  of  Mahomet,  in  folemn  procemon,  has  taken 
his  departure  for  the  army,  amidft  the  prayers,  the  hopes, 
and  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium.   The  Emperor  has  executed  his  maiden  enterprife  at 
Schabitz  with  honour  and  fuccefs  to  his  arms,  though  in 
other  encounters  unfortunate ;  while  the  Semiramis  of  the 
North  is  expofed,  in  her  military  progrefs,  to  the  reftraints  1 
of  a  climate  which  is  unable  to  extinguifh  the  ardor  of  hef 
mind.    But  phyfical  caufes  are  not  the  only  obltacles  to  the 
views  of  this  political  heroine ;  fhe  experiences,  at  length, 
the  juft  retribution  of  a  neutrality  which,  though  not  armed, 
has  the  power  to  defeat  the  moft  darling  objects  of  her  am- 
bition.   At  prefent,  every  circumftance  favours  the  conjec- 
ture that  both  the  war  and  the  confederacy  are  on  the  point 
of  being  terminated ;  and  the  harmony  which  fb  lately  fub- 
fifted  between  the  imperial  allies  will,  fuch  is  the  friendfhip 
of  fovereigns,  be  fucceeded  by  mutual  jealoufies,  reproaches, 
anddifgult. 

DANTZIG. 

By  the  changes  in  the  political  ftate  of  Europe,  which 
have  virtually  difTolved  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the 
Hanfe-Towns,  Dantzig,  though  a  flourinYing  city,  and  en- 
dowed with  extenfive  territories,  has  often  fuffered,  and 
been  ftill  more  frequently  threatened,  by  the  refentment  or 
rapacity  of  foreign  powers.    Situated  within  the  dominions 
of  Poland,  (he  has  generally  looked  up,  however  unfuccefT- 
fully,  to  the  fovereign  of  that  country  for  protection  ;  but,- 
lince  the  partition  of  that  kingdom,  me  is  expofed  more 
than  ever  to  encroachments  from  the  feveral  powers  which 
furround  her.  It  therefore  becomes  necelTary  for  her  fecurity 
that  fhe  mould  attach  herfelf  to  one  or  other  of  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates  moft  capable  of  affording  her  protection; 
The  attention  of  the  two  confederated  powers  in  that  quarter 
of  Europe  is  now  employed  on  objects  of  more  extenfive 
magnitude  than  the  city  and  territories  of  Dantzig.  The 
mutilated  kingdom  of  Poland  porTeHTes  neither  vigour  nor 
inclination  for  any  extraordinary  enterprife;  fo  that  both 
by  the  prefent  Mate  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  by  local 
fituation,  there  is  no  potentate  to  whom  Dantzig  can  more 
properly  look  for  protection  than  to  the  fovereign  of  Prutiia  y 

a  powerful- 
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a  powerful  patron,  as  well  as  a  aUiinguifhed  arbiter,  in  it\& 
contentions  of  -Hate*.  'What  are  the  real  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  which  agitate  the  city  of  Dantzig,  and  bsrve 
given  rife  to  the  project  of  lurrendering  its  ancient  inde^ 
pendency  to  the  Pruflia.n  monarchy  we  are  not  particularly* 
informed  ;  but  there  is  reafon  for  thinking  that  Pruffian 

v  _  ....  i  »  o      ■  t .  - 

intrigue  has  iecretly  co-operated  towards  the  production  pf 
this  effect ;  and  perhaps  a  prumjied  acquieicence  of  the 
Imperial  allies  in  this  meafure  is  the  boon  which  he  receives 
for  his  neutrality  in  their  war  with  the  Porte.  It  is  certain 
that  the  late,  king  of  Pruflia  had  long  caft  a  wiihful  eye  to 
the  city  of  Dantzig ;  and  the  acquisition  of  it,  without  ib 
much  as  the  appearance  of  violence  or  irvjuftice,  will  prove 
an  important  object  to  the  afpiring  houfe  of  Brandenburglr; 

RlNG  OF  MOROCCO. 

fibth  the  demands  and  menaces  of  this  Haughty  Africart 
againft  the  Britifh  court  are  objects  almoft  too  ludicrous  for* 
political  observation.  That  the  garrifbn  of  Gibraltar  may 
be  expofed  to  inconvenience  from  his  enmity,  and  th3t  his? 
veflels  may,  in  fome  decree,  annoy  our  trade  in  the 
Straights*  cannot  be  denied;  But  the  queftfon  is,  Whether 
it  is  more  confident  with  the  dignity  of  Great*- Britain  td 
comply  with  the  extravagant  requifttion  of  a  capricious  bar- 
barian, a  conduct  which  would  involve  us  in  a  breach, of 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers  j  or,  by. 
chaftifing  him,  convince  him  of  his  own  infigniricance"? 
When  we  confider  the  narrow  limits  of  his  knowledge,  hei 
leems  to  merit  pity  or  contempt  rather  than  refentment;  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  an  uncivilized  people  have 
no  ideas  of  forbearance,  except  from  neceffity  or  fear  ;  and 
that  they  little  regard  afterwards  the  rfcfentment  of  a  nation' 
which  they  once  have  provoked  with  impunity. 

fj>  A  Librarian  Jhall  be  gratified  in  his  re^uefl ;  perhaps  in  our  next. 

J  Detector  of  Errors  [melts  jlrongly  of  dij appointment  and  mortification* 
We  muft,  however,  bear  his  rage-,  for>  after  d  deliberate  rtvifal  of  his 
performance,  *we  cannot  reverfc  his  doom. 

J)]*}  We  ha*ve  obtained  the  publication  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  Ed^, 
ward  B  >■  >  i  nt  which  Jhall  be  taken  into  confideration. 


•#*  Communications  for  Tkt  EttcLiSH  RfcviEW  are  requeued  tit  ' 
lefent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcet-ftreet,  London;  uoberi  Sub- 
firibers  for  ibis  Monthly  Performance  are  refpettfuJly  defired  tit.  tf*>i  iti 

their  tfameu, 
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*  ■ 


Art.  I.  Ejays  on  the  Aftivc  Powers  of  Man.  By  Thomas 
Reidy  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  Prtfejfor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in 
theUniver/ityofGIafgow.  4  to.  18s.  boards.  Bell,  Edin- 
burgh; Robinlbns,  London.  1788. 

»  "  * 

*  ■  *  *  * 

-A  Philofopher,  after  a  life-time  fpent  in  the  formation  of 
****  a  fy ftem,  will  hardly  be  induced  to  abandon  his  favourite 
work.    The  molt  formidable  attacks  will  either  be  deipifed 
as  frivolous,  or  means  tff  defence,  apparently  valid,  will  eafiiy 
be  found.    Indeed,  that  long  and  laborious  application  to 
ftudies  of  one  particular  character,  that  protracted  and  in- 
terne exertion  of  thought  in  one  particular  range,  which 
mull  be  employed  by  him  who  undertakes  to  new-model  the 
phHofophy  of  human  nature,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  aifimulate 
the  fyitem  and  its  author,  and  communicate  to  hrs  mind  a 
powerful,  perhaps  an  irrenltible,  biafs.    The  doclrine  of 
ideas,  which,  from  the  very  dawn  of  philofophy,  had  been 
held,  in  one  ihape  or  other,  by  all  men  of  metaphyseal  lpe- 
culation;  and  which  muft  be  held  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world  by  all  men  who  will  rcafon  concerning  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  becaufe  it  is  the  doctrine  of  nature — the 
infpiration  of  that  very  common-sense  now  perverfely 
made  to  oppofe  it,  was,  by  the  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Hume,  carried  to  greater  refinements  than  had  been 
Ewe.  Rev.  Vol.  XI.  June  1788.        Cc  formerly 
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formerly  known,  and  made  to  yield  fbme  extraordinary  arid 
amufing  conclufions.  Some  of  thofe,  in  their  confequences* 
appeared  hoftile  to  certain  theories  of  morals  and  theology. 
To  combat  them,  therefore,  became  necefTary  for  all  public 
teachers,  whofe  duty  it  is,  in  pulpits  and  profeflbrs  chairs, 
to  keep  the  world  orthodox  in  matters  of  faith  and  philo- 
fophy.  This  neceflity  gave  birth  to  The.  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common-Senfe,  to  the  Efays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and  to  thole  now  before  us 
on  his  AHive  Powers. 

Of  the  fpirit,  genius,  and  effence  of  Dr.  Reid's  philo- 
fophy  we  have  delivered  our  opinion  fully  in  reviewing  his 
former  volume  *♦  Although  our  arguments  ftruck  at  the 
foundations  of  his  fyllem,  we  gave  him  the  praife,  which; 
could  not  be  denied,  of  invention,  precilion,  perfpicuityy 
and  pleafing,  difpaflionate  eloquence.  Nothing  appears  in 
his  fequel  to  make  us  alter  our  opinion.  He  ambles  oyer 
the  beaten  path  of  moralifts,  diflinguilhed  only  by  a  pecu- 
liar garb,  holdings  faft  his  theory  of  firft  principles  with 
inflexible  pertinacity,  and  defending  it  with  admirable 
fubtilty. 

This  volume  contains  five  efTays,  of  which  we  mall  give 
our  readers  a  concife  view,  accompanied  with  fuch  remarks 
as  the  limits  of  our  publication  will  permit.  The  firft  is, 
Of  Aftive  Power  in  general.  The  doctor's  chief  fcope  here  is 
to  eitablilh  the  exiflence  of  an  idea  of  poiver,  in  oppofition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  we  have  no  fuch  idea* 
He  is  offended  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philofophy,  that  aU  our 
fimple  ideas  are  copies  of  preceding  impreflions,  either  of  our 
external  fenfes  or  of  conicioufnefs.  *'  After  the  moft  accu- 
««  rate  examination  of  which  1  am  capable*  1  venture  to 
u  affirm  that  the  rule  here  holds  without  any  exception  ; 

and  that  every  ft m pie  idea  has  a  fimple  impreflion  which 

refembles  it,  and  every  fimple  impreilion  a  correfpondent 
*<  idea.''  Dr.  Reid  juftly  obierves  that  this  conclufion  is 
formed  by  the  author  rafhly  and  unphildfbphically ;  and 
halting  to  his  aid  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  beftows due  correction 
on  the  temerity  of  the  daring  fceptic. 

Jt  is  ftafjingfirange  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Hume  ibould 
perfift  in  quoting  his  opinions  from  that  juvenile  work  the 
Jreatife  &f  Human  Nature,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  au- 
thor abandoned  that  book,  and  that  his  opinions  are 

*  * 

*  See  EngliJh  Review,  Vol.  VI.  p.  19a. 
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-tSorrde'tly  ftated  in  his  later  publications.  There  is  fome- 
thing  in  this  cOndu&  favouring  more  of  the  fuhtk  difpntdnt 
than  of  the  fair  antagonift.  In  the  prefent  inftance  Dr.  Reid 
furely  knows  that  in  the  very  firft  feclion  of  Mr.  Hume's 
inquiry  concerning  Human  Underjianding  this  doftrine  is  deli- 
vered in  the  following  terms  :  "We  may  profecute  this 
««  inquiry  to  what  length  we  pleafe,  where  we  fhall  always 

nKC  find  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  is  copied  from  a 
w  fimilar  impreffion.  Thofe  who  would  aflert  that  this 
M  pofition  is  not  univerfally  true  or  without  exception,  have 
*  only  one,  and  that  an  eafy  method  of  refuting  it,  by 
*c  producing  that  idea  ivhich,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived 
*f  from  this  fource."  The  learned  doctor  ought  to  have 
Quoted  this  ftatement  of  the  matter,  and  attempted  to  an- 
fwer  the  challenge  given. 

Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is,  that,  otf- 
ferving  various  changes  in  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
muft  be  fomewhere  a  power  capable  of  producing  them> 
and  fo  arrive  at  Mi,  by  this  reafoning,  at  the  idea  of  power 
and  efficacy.  On  which  Mr.  Hume  obferves :  "  To  be  fa- 
**  tisfied  that  this  explication  is  more  popular  than  philofo* 
"  f>bical  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very  obvious  principles, 
w  firft,  That  reafon  alone  can  never  give  rife  to  any  original 
"  idea;  and,  fccondly,  That  reafon,  as  diftinguifhed  irom 
u  experience,  can  never  make  us  conclude  that  a  caufe  or 
*<  productive  quality  is  abfblutely  requifite  to  every  begin- 
*«  ing  of  exiftence."— "  Now,"  fays  Dr.  Reid4  ■«  the  firft  6f 
u  thefe  very  obvious  principles  appears  to  me  fo  far  frorh 
M  being  obvious  that  the  contrary  is  very  obvious.*'  Mark 
his  argument  for  this  aflertion  :  "  Is  it  not  our  reafoning  fa- 
«<  culty  that  gives  rife  to  the  idea  of  reafoning  itielf?  As 
*<  our  idea  of  fight  takes  its  rife  from  our  being  endowed 
*«  with  that  faculty,  fb  does  our  idea  of  reafoning.  Do  not 
*<  the  ideas  of  demonstration,  of  probability,  our  ideas  of  a 
M  fyllogifm,  of  major,  minor,  and  conclufion,  of  an  enthy- 
meme,  dilemma,  fbrites,  and  all  the  various  modes  of 
"  reafoning,  take  their  rife  from  the  faculty  of  reafon  V* 
To  all  thefe  triumphant  queries  the  plain  reply  is,  no  !— 
Reafon  gives  rife  to  none  of  thefe  ideas ;  they  are  all  copies 
of  preceding  impreflions,  either  of  our  external  fenfes  or  of 
confcioufneis.    With  equal  force  of  argument  one  might 

.  demand  whether  our  idea  of  a  faddle  ctoes  not  take  its  rife 
from  the  faculty  of  riding  ;  or  our  idea  of  a  crotchet  from 
the  faculty  of  riddling.  The  firft  riders  ufed  no  faddles,  and 
the  firft  reafoners  no  fyllogifms.  But,  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
two  arts,  of  riding  and  reafoning,  faddles  and  fyllogifrns 
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were  invented.  Of  thefe  machines  the  mind  receives  in>~ 
-preiftons,  and  ideas  ot  them  are  the  copies  of  thofe  ira- 
preflions. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Eflay  Dr.  Reid  ufes  the  term 
power  in  its  vague  and  popular  acceptation.  His  reafonings, 
therefore,  will  meet  with  no  oppofition  in  the  philofbphic 
world.    Mr.  Hume  himfelf  would  not  have  oppoled  them. 

The  fecond  eflay  is  entitled  Of  the  Hill.  In  this  the 
doctor,  after  fome  preliminary  obiervations,  confiders  the 
influence  of  incitements  and  motives  upon  the  will,  the 
operations  of  mind  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  called  volun- 
tary, and  fome  corollaries  drawn  from  the  whole.  This  is 
the  molt  uninterefting  fedtion  of  the  volume. 

In  the  third  eflay,  Of  the  Principles  of  ABion,  Dr.  Reid  has 
enumerated,  explained,  and  illuftrated  every  natural  incite- 
.ment  to  adtion  which  he  could  find;  and,  as  if  thefe  had 
not  been  iuiticient,  (for  man  is  an  indolent  animal)  he  has 
added  ibme  artificial  ones.  Thefe  incitements  are  divided 
into  mechanical,  animal,  and  rational,  which  gives  a  tri- 
partite divifion  to  the  eflay.  The  rirll  clafs  comprehends 
.  inflincls  and  habits ;  the  iecond,  appetites,  dcfircs,  affections , 
pajii<*my  difpofitions,  and  opinions;  the  third,  a  regard  to  our 
good  upon  the  whole,  and  a  Jen/e  oj  duty. 

In  explaining  the  phenomena  of  nature  fimplicity  ought 
always  to  be  reckoned  a  capital  object ;  and  of  two  theories, 
otherwile  equally  good,  the  one  leaft  complex  delerves  the 
,  preference.  Nature,  in  all  her  operations  known  to  us,  is 
fimple  ;  if  flie  ever  appears  to  employ  involved  and  compli- 
cated means,  it  is  trom  the  defects  of  our  oblervation. 
Chemilts  have  fuppoied  certain  elements,  iuch  as  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  into  which  all  natural  fubftances  may  be 
refolved.  But,  if  a  late  experiment  concerning  the  deconv- 
pofition  of  water  were  to  be  depended  on,  it  would  be  »o 
difficult  talk  for  an  ingenious  man  to  deduce  the  origin  and 
production  of  every  iubftance  in  nature  from  two,  invifible 
fluids  and  heat.  He  might  fay,  for  example,  the  mixtuie 
ot  inflammable  and  pure  air  with  heat  produces  water;  by 
water  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  vegetables  grow;  animals  are 
nourifhed  by  them;  in  animals  and  vegetables  are  contained 
all  the  different  kinds  of  matter  known,  into  which  they 
.  are  resolved,  either  Ipoutaneoufly  or  by  tire  :  and  thus  we 
trace,  with  beautiful  iimplicity,  that  perpetual  round  of 
renovation  and  decay  oblervable  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
In  like  manner,  if,  in  explaining  the  excitements  to  action 
.  in  the  human  mind,  iniiead  of  enumerating  them  as  they 
may  be  remarked  011  a  luperficial  iurvey,  diftinguilhing  and 
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darling  them  according  to  the  names  and  functions  which 
they  have  received  from  neceffity  or  convenience  in  the  in- 
tercourle  of  fociety,  and  even  compounding  them  to  form 
artificial  ones ;  if  inftead  of  this,  by  going  a  little  deeper, 
it  is  poflible  to  difcover  that  they  are  all  of  one  kind,  diltin- 
guifhed  only  by  force  and  degree,  and  conducted  by  a  re- 
gular mechanifm,  which  is  iulceptible  of  as  accurate  a  dif- 
quifition  as  any  part  of  natural  philofophy  ;  ought  not  the 
latter  method  to  be  purfuedi'  Mr.  Hume  has  attempted 
this:  and  if  the  reader  will  confult  his  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  laji  edition  of  his  ErTays,  (for  this  is  a  material 
point),  he  will  be  furprifed  to  find  nothing  of  that  mon- 
ftrous  paradox  repeatedly  and  abhorrently  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Reid,  "  that  reason  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  fervant  of 
k<  the  paflions." 

The  fourth  eflay,  in  which  our  learned  and  acute  author 
feems  to  have  put  forth  all  his  ttrength,  difcufTes  the  famous 
queftionof  liberty  and  ncceffity  at  confiderable  length,  and 
with  admirable  ingenuity.  This  is  unqueftionably  the  beft 
written  part  of  the  prefent  volume.  The  date  of  this  con- 
troverfy  is  very  ancient,  being,  upon  poetical  authority  at 
leaft,  coeval  with  the  world,  and  having  originated  in  hell. 
From  the  place  of  difpute,  and  cKaracler  of  the  difputants, 
we  may  imagine  that  neither  heat  nor fubtilty  were  wanting'. 
After  rnany  thoufand  years,  and  many  thoufand  arguments, 
our  phiiofophers  are  ftili  in  the  fame  perplexity  with  Milton's 
devils,  who 

*  *  * 

1  "  reaforTd  hieh 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixt  fate,  free-<wiii,  foreknowledge  abfolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  loft." 

What  fhare  Dr.  Reid  is  likely  to  have  in  bringing  this 
difpute  to  any  certain  rcfult,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  fpecimen  of  his  reafoning  on  the  fubjeel : 

*  Another  argument  that  has  been  ufed  to  prove  liberty  of 
aftion  to  be  impolTible  is,  that  it  implies  "  an  efFecl  without  a 
caufe." 

*  To  this  it  may  be  briefly  anfwered,  that  a  free  action  is  an  effect 
produced  by  a  being  who  had  power  and  will  to  produce  it ;  therefore 
it  is  not  an  effect  without  a  caufe. 

*  To  fuppofc  any  other  caufe  ncceffary  to  the  production  of  an 
effect  than  a  being  who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  is  a 
contradiction  ;  for  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  being  to  have  power  to  pro- 
cure fhe  effect,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it, 

Tt  3  'But 
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«  But  as  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  this  argument  by  a.  laje  aealoun 
advocate  for  neceflity,  we  Hull  confidcr  the  light  in  which  he 
puts  it. 

'  '  He  introduces  this  argument  with  an  observation  to  which  { 
entirely  agree;  it  is,  that,  to  eftablifh  this  doctrine  of  neceflity,  nothing 
is  neceffary  but  that,  throughout  all  nature,  the  fame  coniequences 
fhould  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  circumftances." 

«  I  know  nothing  more  that  can  be  de  fired  to  eftablifh  univerfal 
fatality  throughout  the  univerfe.  When  it  is  proved  that,  through  all 
nature,  the  fame  conferences  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  circum- 
fiances,  the  doclrine  of  liberty  muft  be  given  up. 

<  To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I  grant  that,  in  reafoning,  tjie  fame; 
confequences,  throughout  all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from  the 
fame  premifes  ;  becaufe  good  reafoning  muft  be  good  reafoning  in  all 
times  and  places.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of* 
neceflity.  The  thing  to  be  proved,  therefore,  in  order  to  eftablifhj 
that  doctrine  is,  that,  through  all  nature,  the  fame  events  invariably 
refult  from  the  fame  circumftances. 

«  Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by  that  author  is,  that  am 
event  not  preceded  by  any  circumftances  that  determined  it  to  be 
y/hat  it  was,  would  be  an  effect  without  a  caufe.  Why  fo  ?  "  For,** 
fays  he,  "  a  caufe  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  fuch  pre* 
vious  circumftances  as  are  conttantly  followed  by  a  certain  effcet  5,  the 
conftancy  of  the  refult  making  us  conclude  that  there  muft  be  a  fu£r 
cient  reafon,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  it  mould  be  produce^  \u 
thofe  circumftances." 

4  I  acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  only  definition  that  can  t?e 
given  of  a  caufe,  it  will  follow,  that  an  event  not  preceded  by  cir* 
comflances  that  determined  it  to  be  what  it  was,  would  be,  not  an 
effect  without  a  caufe,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  an  event 
without  a  caufe,  which  I  hold  to  be  impoflible.  The  matter  there- 
fore is  brought  to  this  iffue,  whether  this  be  the  only  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  a  caufe? 

«  With  regard  to  this  point  we  may  obferve,  firft,  That  this  defi- 
nition of  a  caufe,  bating  the  phrafeclogy  of  putting  a  caufe  under 
the  category  of  circumftances,  which  I  take  to  be  new,  is  the  fame, 
in  other  words,  with  that  which  Mr.  Hume  gave,  of  which  he  ought 
-  to  be  acknowledged  the  inventor.  For  I  know  of  no  author,  before 
Mr.  Hume,  who  maintained  that  we  have  no  other  notion  of  a  caufe 
but  that  it  is  fomething  prior  to  the  effect,  which  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  constantly  followed  by  the  effect.  This  is  a  main 
pillar  of  his  fyftem  ;  and  he  has  drawn  very  important  consequences 
from  this  definition,  which  I  am  far  from  -  thinking  this  author  will 
adopt. 

«  Without  repeating  what  I  have  before  faid  of  caufes  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  efl'ays,  and  in  the  fectnd  and  third  chapters  of  this,  1 
ihall  here  mention  fome  of  the  confequences  that  may  be  juftty 
deduced  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  we  may  judge  of  it  b^ 
its  fruits. 

'  Firft,  It  follows,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  night  is 
the  caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  night ;  for  no  two  things 
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Have  more  conftantly  followed  each  other  (ince  the  beginning  of  4ne 
world. 

*  Secondly,  It  follows,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that,  for 
what  we  know,  any  thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,  fince  no- 
thing is  eflential  to  a  caufe  but  its  being  conftantly  followed  by  the 
effect.  If  this  be  fo,  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  caufe  of 
what  is  intelligent ;  folly  may  be  the  caufe  of  wifdom,  and  evil  of 
good ;  all  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  the  efFeft  to  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  and  all  reafoning  from  final  caufes,  muft  be  given  up  as 
fallacious.. 

4  Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe  it  follows  that  we  have 
Ho  reafon  to  conclude  that  every  event  muft  have  a  caufe;  for  in- 
numerable events  happen  when  it  cannot  be  {hewn  that  there  were 
certain  previous  circumftances  that  have  conftantly  been  followed  by 
fuch  an  event.  And  though  it  were  certain  that  every  event  we  have 
had  accefs  to  obferve  had  a  caufe,  it  would  not  follow  that  every  event 
jnuft  have  a  caufe ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  to  conclude 
that,  becaufe  a  thing  has  always  been,  therefore  it  muft  be ;  to  reafon 
from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is  neceffary, 

'  Fourthly,  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe  it  would  follow  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  caufe  of  the 
creation  of  this  world  ;  for  there  were  no  previous  circumftances 
that  had  been  conftantly  followed  by  fuch  an  effect.  And,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  it  would  follow  from  the  definition  that  whatever 
was  Angular  in  its  nature,  or  the  firft  thing  of  its  kind,  could  have 
no  caufe. 

*  Several  of  thefe  confequences  were  fondly  embraced  by  Mr. Hume, 
as  neceflarily  following  from  his  definition  of  a  caufe,  and  as  favour- 
able to  his  lyftem  of  abfolute  fcepticifm.  ~Thofe  who  adopt  the  de- 
finition of  a  caufe  from  which  they  follow,  may  chufe  whether  they 
will  adopt  its  confequences,  or  Ihew  that  they  do  not  follow  from  the 
definition." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  aftonifhment  we  felt  at  reading 
this  paflfage.  Thefe  confequences,  which  Dr.  Reid  thinks 
fo  tremendous,  appear  to  us  either  perfectly  inept  or  per- 
fectly innocent.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  plainly  falfe.  It  does 
not  follow,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  night  is  the 
caufe  of  day  and  day  the  caufe  of  night.  For  thefe  two, 
^far  from  having  conftantly  followed  each  other  fince  the} 
beginning  of  the  world,  have  never  once  followed  each 
other.  They  are  disjoined  in  the  morning  by  the  dawn, 
#nd  in  the  evening  by  the  twilight.  Even  though  this 
were  not  the  cafe^  though  the  brighteft  glare  of  day  were 
inftantaneoufly  followed  by  the  deepeft  gloom  of  night,  and 
vice  vcrfa,  yet  what  philofopher,  naj  what  ploughboy, 
would  not  refer  the  caufe  of  both  to  the  rifing  and  letting 
of  the  fun  ?  With  regard  to  the  other  confequences,  real 
philofophers  will  make  no  difficulty  of  admitting  them. 

C  c  4  *  Their 
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Their  worlt,  their  only  influence  is  to  convince  us  that,  in 
certain  regions  of  metaphyfics,  realbn  has  but  a  few  Heps 
to' travel  before  light  forfakes  her,  before  fhe  reaches  the 
extreme  verge  of  certainty  and  conception,  beyond  whicfi 
all  is  doubt  and  impenetrable  darknels  ;  a  conviction  which 
ought  to  produce  the  mod  falutary  effects,  by  teaching  us. to 
abandon  fuch  unprofitable  tracts,  and  confine  our  excurfions 
to  thofe  palhs  wherein  certainty,  or  at  leall  probability  and 
analogy,  may  be  our  guides. 

The  definition  fubitituted  by  our  author  in  the  place  of 
the  one  he  rejects,  cannot  be  admitted,  for  two  reafons  ': 
firft,  He  changes  the  terms  ;  what  his  antagonists  had  de- 
fined a  caufe,  he  chufes  to  define  an  efficient  caufe.  Secondly, 
He  employs  terms  which  require  definition  as  much  as  the 
one  he  means  to  define :  "  why  may  not  an  efficient  caufe 
««  be  defined  to  be  a  being  that  had  power  and  will  to  produce 
"  the  effect  ?"  Query,  What  is  this  power?  *«  This,"  lays  he, 
i€  1  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  caufe,  when  it 
«<  is  ulcd  in  metaphylics ;  and  particularly  when  we  affirm 
«'  that  every  thing  that  begins  to  exift  muft  have  a  caufe ; 
««  and  when,  by  reafoning,  we  prove  that  there  mult  be  an 

eternal  rirft  Caule  of  all  things."  Was  the  world  pro- 
««  duced  by- previous  circumltances,  which  are  conftantly 
*•  followed  by  fuch  an  effect,  or  was  it  produced  by  a  Being 
«c  that  had  power  to  produce  it,  and  willed  its  production  ?" 
The  anfwer  is,  We  know  not.  We  are  not  theologians  ;  we? 
arc  only  philofbphers,  whole  duty  it  is  to  reafon  modeftly  on 
inch  facts  as  are  furni/hed  by  experience,  without  aiming  at 
things  too  high  for  us. 

The  fifth  and  laft  effay  is  entitled,  Of  Morals.  It  confifts 
of  feven  chapters.  The  firft  three  treat  Of  the  fxvjl  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals ;  Of  Sy/lems  of  Morals ;  and  Of  byjlems  of 
Natural  Jurif prudence  \  the  remaining;  four  are  employed  in 
controverting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume.  We  were  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  third  chapter  dole  with  this  paragraph  : 
"  The  fubftance  of  the  four  following  chapters  was  wrote 
«  long  ago,  and  read  in  a  literary  fociety,  with  a  view  to 
«  jullify  lome  points  of  morals  "from  metaphyseal  objec- 
«<  tions  urged  againtt  them  in  the  writings  of  David  Hume, 
*<  Efq.  If  they  anfwer  that  end,  and  at  the  fame  time  ' 
"  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  moral 
««  powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  think  them 
"  improperly  placed  here  ;  and  that  he  will  forgive  fbme 
"  repetitions,  and  perhaps  anschroniims,  occafioned  by  their 
"  being  wrote  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occaliOns.'* 
-  .  •  -    1  his 
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This  muft  be  an  interpolation  ;  for  we  can  hardly'believe 
that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Reicl. 

David  Hume,  in  ihort,  is  the  great  Dagon  whom  Dr.  Reid 
wifhes  to  overthrow,  to  tumble  with  his  face  upon  the  ground 
before  the  ark,  with  his  head  and  his  hands  cut  oif,  and 
hardly  h\sjtump  left  to  htm.  It  is  matter  of  regret  to  the 
literary  world  that  thefe  great  men  mould  be 


«'  contrary  quite, 


And  oppofite  as  black  to  white.' 

In  fome  future  age— perhaps  a  thoufand  years  hence— their 
characters  and  purfuits  will  be  compared  and  contrafted  by 
fome  hiflorian  or  moralift,  nearly  in  this  manner :  "  The  only 
Scotch  philolbphers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  are  David  Hume  and  Thomas' 
Reid;  In  mental  abilities  they  appear  to  have  been  the 
jfirft,  «*  the  forcmoft  men  of  all  the  world  both  earneft 
and  indefatigable  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  both  of  mild  and 
diipaflionate  tempers,  both  acute  and  fincere — yet  differing 
ioU  each  in  their  difcoveries  and^onclufions.  To  account 
for  this  difference  is  not  difficult.  Hume  (hook  off  all  regard 
to  local  and  temporary  theology  ;  Reid  wanted  that  courage 
(which  was  then  called  audacity),  and  his  writings  are 
every  where  filled  with  divinity  under  the  difguife  of  philo- 
fophy.  They  both,  however,  have  done  good,  by  affording 
amufement  to  Congenial  minds.  Twenty  fueceeding  iyiterns, 
neither  better  nor  worfe  than  theirs,  have  made  no  alteration 
in  human  life.  Syftems  for  ever  vary  ;  Nature  for  ever 
remains  the  fame." 

With  regard  to  compofition,  this  volume  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former  productions  of  our  author,  whofe  pen  we" 
could  wiih  to  fee  employed  upon  fome  fubjecls  of  a  lei* 
abftrufe  nature. 


£rt.  IT.  The  Regent ;  a  Tragedy*  As  it  is  acled  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in.  Vrury-Lane.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitched. 
Robfon.    London,  1788. 

\ 

TVyfOST  of  our  tragic  poets  feem  now  to  think  that  there. 
fY*-  are  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  fuccefs  in  their  artr 
to  wit,  by  imitating  Shakefpeare,  or  by  writing  a  character 
for  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  firft,  according  to  their  practice, 
confitls  in  faying  nothing  naturally,  in  eternally  ftraining 
after  metaphorical  language,  in  ufing  the  moft  pompou* 

phrafeology 
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phrafeology  to  exprefe  the  raoft  trite  and  vulgar  ideas,  ani 
in  fprinkling  their  diction  with  fome  old,  uncouthv  and  ri- 
diculous words.  It  appears  as  far  from  their  intention  as 
from  their  ability  to  imitate  the  bard  of  Avon's  pathos  or 
his  terror,  his  wonderful  difplays  of  character,  or  the  lire-* 
gular  composition  of  his  blank  verfe,  which  blends .  the 
moft  powerful  energy  with  the  moil  enchanting  fweetnefs* 
One  is  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  their  reading  in  Shakefpeare's 
works  has  been  confined  to  the  fpeeches  of  ancient  Piftol. 

As  to  the  writing  a  character  for  any  performer,  we 
think,  in  general,  it  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
poet's  mind  muft  be  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  per-* 
ion  he  has  conceived,  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  repreient  ; 
of  courfe  he  will  be  in  danger  of  fetting  down,  nay  he  will 
actually  fet  down,  many  things,  better  fuited  to  the  latter, 
than  the  former.  There  is  no  poet  alive,  perhaps  there  is 
none  dead,  who  can  write,  or  could  have  written,  a  female 
part  in  tragedy  beyond  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  pro- 
perly exerted,  to  fupport.  He,  therefore,  who  would  do 
Viftice  to  his  genius  and  tt>  her,  inftead  of  "  having  her  ta- 
"  lents  in  view  while  he  compofes  his  poem,"  ought,  if 
poflible,  totally  to  forget  them.  Inftead  of  reflecting  on 
what  fhe  has  done,  and  what  he  knows  ihe  can  do,  let  him 
imagine  her  pofTefled  of  yet  unknown  and  fuperior  talents  ; 
and  let  him  exert  all  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  in  create 
Ing  new  fcenes  and  situations,  which  may  call  thofe  latent 
talents  forth.  But,  far  from  any  thing  like  this,  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  The  fame 
incidents,  the  fame  phrafes  of  woe  and  diftraction,  the  fame 
ejaculations,  yea,  by  the  goddefs  of  dulneft,  and  the  fame 
fcreams!— are  repeatedly  ufed  in  compofing  parts  for  this 
charming  actrels.  "  My  child  !  my  child  1  my  boy !  my 
boy!  my  life!  my  little  darling!  oh!  oh!  oh  I" 

In  the  tragedy  before  us  the  union  of  thefe  two  methods 
feemsto  have  bee*  attempted,  Thers  is  nothing  new-  in 
the  fable,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to  introduce  situations  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  already  appeared  with  fuccefs.  And 
m  the  diction,  the  faults  of  Shakefpeare  are  imitated  with 
fuch  afliduity,  that,  if  OldGerbin  be  excepted,  there  is  not 
a  perfon  in  the  play  who  delivers  himfelf  like  a  man  of  this 
world.  The  author's  ideas  are  fo  involved  in  allegories,  pa* 
rabies,  and  puns,  that  we  were  frequently  tempted  to  afk4 
with  Dianora, 

>  ■  b 

4 

•  Befeech  yoa  now,  declare,  right  noble  Sir, 
Whitherward  tends-  the  travel  of  your  words  V 

4  Manuel, 
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Manijd,  the  principal  characler,  is  eminent  in  that  motley 
dialed*.  Duchefs  Dianora  tells  him  that  his  difcourfe  is  no 
better  than  a  will-o-the-wifp : 

*  Your  phrafe  is  a  meteor  of  the  fen, 
Indefinite  and  vague  i 

which,  though  true,  the  duchefs  had  no  right  to  lay,  het 
own  phrafe  being  to  the  full  as  bad.  Manuel,  it  mull  be 
allowed,  talks  very  unlike  a  gentleman.  He  calls  the  prince 
an  "  imp,"  and  a  "  cub."  Sometimes  he  (peaks  like  a 
Mohawk  Indian ; 

*  On  his  grey  fcajp  eternal  curfes  fall  P  ,  .  . 

At  other  times  he  appears  Ikilled  in  the  technical  terms  of 
various  trades.    Firlt  he  is  a  falconer : 

'  As  th'  unbooded  falcon  on  the  wing 

Views  from  the  fapphire,  vault;  his  ddfo'dfiMrgr.! 

Then  he  is  a  butcher : 

'  "Go  to  the  huddled  marketplace  and  there 
Diflcft  thy  heart  upon  the  public  Jbambles? 

•  ■  *  * 

Next  he  is  a  mafon  or  architect : 

* 

*  This,  in  the  tower  of  my  authority,* 
\s  a  wide  r///,  a  very  dangerous /«<w, 
"vVhich,  rending  onwards  ftul  from  day  %o  day; 
Will  five  at  length  the  key.-fione  of  the  fabric* 
And  topple  it  with  ruin  in  the  duft/ 

Afterwards  he  is  a  rhufician  : 

4  Nor  doubt  I  of  your  readinefs  to,  toueh% 
In  the  great  band  and  concert  of  this  ftate, 
Thofe  notes  that  you  alone  have  (kill  to  found? 

Atanother  time  he  is  an  author  or  bookfcller  : 

*  *Tis  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties 

That  to  this  day  have  graced  heavVs  fiwreH  w ri.* 

Then  he  is  a  filher: 

«  She  lets  him  feixe  the  bait,  and  booh  him  fait.* 

Then  a  ftatuary : 

*  Who  can  knead  you  z%fcu!ptor*i  docile  clay* 

He  is  a  player : 

<  Be  this  vaunt  prologue  put  to  inftant  proof**] 

He  is  a  furgeon : 

'  I  hop'd  \  had;  been  anatomic d  by  worms*?  - 

And 
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And  finally,  when  he  dies,  and  fhould  fpeak  truth,  he  fpcaks 
like  a  cook  : 

«  O  f  had  I  marred  his  turtle  r       ,.  \. 

Other  cxprefiions  he  ufes  of  fuch  anomofous  nature  that  it  is 
4ifficult  to  fay  what  profeffton  will  own  them  ;  luch  as, 

-y        «  fh1  abhorred  ftroke  that  hung  upon  my  poignard 
*'         Cleft  wide  the  fulphVous  pit  and  tuggd  bim  out  ; 
*      >  Or  if  h,e  bca  fpirit  from  above, 

In  mercy  down  he  plumb'd  to  (lay  my  arm.* 

This,  perhaps,  may  belong  to  metdphyjics,  and  the  following 
to  natural  ht/lery:: 


 «  Defpair  with  damning  hold 

Clings  on  fo  fa  ft,  a  luildofihphants 
Were  Wmiu  to  tear  it  from  this  trunk: 

But  what  /hall  we  make  of 

•  Twere  worfe  than  legions  of  pale  ghofts, 
Who  (talk  and  mow: 

What  do  they  mow?   This  is  fupernatural  hiftory. 

But  the  regent  Manuel  is  not  the  only  perfon  ot  the  drama 
who  ufes  this  pleafarit  ityle;  his  brother  Gomez  and  his  rival 
Anfaldo  difplay  equal  talents.  The  latter  talks  of  "  filence 
««  fitting  upon  the  fodden  turf that  is,  the  bailed  or  Jicivcd 
turf.  Even  the  fair  Dianora,  at  her  very  firft  entrance,  gives 
a  fample  of  uncommon  eloquence  :        .  / 

*  Becaufe  the  day  liar  of  my  peace  is  gone, 
QuencJTd  in  the  oceans  of  unbounded  night: 
Cure  me  of  thought,  then  hope  to  eafe  my  pain  ; 
Blot  memory;  for  there,  enthroned  on  grief, 
Anfaldo  fits  fublime  in  endlefs  empire. 

Ah  me!  not  even  death  can  bear  me  to  him  -% 
HirfouTamidft  the  many-manfionM  blifs 
Has  hYd  its  feat,  where  I  may  never  cfcmb.V 

Thefe  eight  lines  contain  matters  "  of  fubjecY  ponderous." 
The  fun  finking  in  the  fea  is  a  common  image  in  poetry; 
but  here  we  have  one)  perfectly  new,  and  withal  fo  fublime 
and  obfeure  that  no  imagination  will  ever  be  able  to  grafp 
it.  P  uzzle  yourfelf  as  you  pleafe,  cudgel  your  brains  for  a 
month  together,  you  will  never  arrive  at  any  certainty  con- 
cerning thofe  oceans  of  night  into  which  Dianora's  day-ftar 
went  to  be  quenched.  Again  :  memory  is  prefented  as  a 
flieet  of  paper  to  be  biqtted ;  a  very  natural  image,  but  not 
-  •"  »  new. 
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new.  What  follows,  however,  is  altogether  new,  concerning 
JVnfaldo's  fitting  there  fublime  enthroned  on  grief  in  endlefs 
ernpirei' which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  had  alfo 
fixed  his  feat  amidft  the  many-manfioned  blifs.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  Manuel  fhould  fay  of  this  fame  Anfaldo, 

'  Now,  before  God,  I  acubt 
^    Whether  the  thing  a  goblin  was  or  man.* 

Laftly,  we  find  that  the  fair  Dianora  expects  to  go  to  hell, 
or  at  leaft  to  purgatory,  for  ever,  having  no  hopes  ot  climbing 
the  many-manfioned  blifs. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  beauties  of  this  tragedy.  The 
reader  will  find  others  of  equal  merit  in  almoft  everjf" 
page,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine.  We 
mult  "  forbear  this  idle  talk."  We  fhall  obferve,  however^ 
that  "  full  much  it  marvelled  us"  to  find  nothing  like  deli- 
neat  ion  of  manners  in  the  piece.  The  Regent,  indeed,  roars' 
out,  "  aloft  the  bridge  ;  fall  the  portcullis ;  bid  the  whole 
"  cattle  din  with  clank  of  arms."  This,  paffing  the  quaint- 
nefs  of  the  language,  has  an  air  of  the  feudal  times.  But 
the  fame  regent  talks  of  an  Atlantcan  tafk,  of  refulgent  pa- 
nopoly,  of  the  nymph  domeftic  liberty,  of  Erebus,  and  the 
Cydnus-wafted  queen.  The  incongruity  of  thefe  cfaflical 
ideas  is  obvious,  and  totally  inconfiftent  either  with  "  refined 
tafte"  or  "  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  drama."        \  * 


Art,  III.  An  Effay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Hur 
man  Species,  particularly  the  African ;  tranjlated  from  a 
Latin  Dijfertation  which  was  honoured  with  the  firft  Prize 
in  the  Univcrfity  of  Cambridge  for  the  Tear  1785.  The  Second 
Edition,  revifcd  and  confiderably  enlarged.  8vo.  3s.  boards* 
Phillips'.    London,  1788.  , 

T7OR  feveral  years  the  fiavery  of  the  negroes  in  the  Wefl> 
*  Indies  has  awakened  the  compaflion  of  the  public! 
Among  the  foremoit  that  excited  attention  to  this  fubjedt 
were  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay,  who 
have  pleaded  the  caufe  or  thofe  unfortunate  tribes  with  no' 
lefs  zeal  than  ability.  Their  efforts  have  fince  been  fer 
conded  by  another  difting/uifhed  champion  for  the  rights  of 
humanity,  whole  Efiay,  which  ought  to  have  appeared  io 
our  Review,  is  the  object  of  the  preient  examination. 

Mr.  Clarkfon  fets  out  with  taking  a  very  extenfive  hifto- 
rical  view  of  the  ftate  of  fiavery  from  the  earlieft  ages^ 
tracing  its  origin  and  progrels  in  the  various  climates  of  the 

world, 
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worlds  fo  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  differed  recorcfc 
of  antiquity.   The  flrft  dais  of  (laves  he  mentions  is  that 
of  the  mercenary,  which  confifted  of  free-born  citizens,  who, 
from  the  various  contingencies  of  fortune,  were  reduced  to 
liave  recourfe  for  their  fupport  to  the  fervice  of  the  rich.  Of 
this  kind  were  thofe,  both  among  the  Egyptians  and  Jews, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  facrcd  writings.    The  Grecian 
Thetes  were  alfo  of  this  defcription,  as  well  as  thofe  among 
the  Romans,  from  whom  the  clafs  receives  the  appellation 
of  Mercenarily    Heobferves  that  the  fituation  of  this  tribe 
refembied,  in  many  refpe&s,  that  of  our  own  fervants. 
There  was  an  exprefs  contract  between  the  parties ;  they 
could,  moft  of  them,  demand  their  difcharge,  if  they  were 
ill  ufed  by  their  matters ;  and  they  were  therefore  treated 
with  more  humanity  than  thofe  whom  we  ufually  diftinguifk 
by  the  denomination  of  flaves.    But,  different  from  this 
clafs,  there  was  among  the  ancients  another,  compofed  en- 
tirely of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  lofs  of  liberty  from 
their  own  imprudence.    Among  thefe  the  author  firfl  enu- 
merates the  Grecian  prodigals,  w%o  were  detained  in  the 
fervice  of  their  creditors  until  they  had  difcharged  their 
debts  by  their  labour;  fecondly,  delinquents,  who  were 
Sentenced  to  the  oar ;  and  thirdly,  the  German  enthufiafts, 
as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  were  fo  immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  gaming  that,  when  all  their  property  was  ex- 
liaufted,  they  at  laft  flaked  even  their  perfonal  liberty*  The 
fcrvants  of  this  clafs,  as  our  author  obferves*  were  in  a  far 
more  wretched  fituation  than  thofe  of  the  former;  both 
their  drudgery  and  treatment  Were  more  ;  and  there  was  no 
retreat  at  pleafure  from  the  defpotic  authority  of  theit 
mafters. 

Mr.  Clarkfon  then  proceeds  to  a  general  divifion  of  flavery 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary,  the  latter  of  which  only  is 
the  objeft  of  the  prefent  efTay.  The  Aril  in  this  divifion  are 
thofe  who  had  been  made  prifoners  of  war.  The  number 
of  this  Clafs  was  fometimes  very  confiderable;  for,  according 
to  Xenophon,  whole  authority  Mr.  Clarkfon  has  cited,  it 
was  a*  law,  eft'ablifhed  from  time  immemorial  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  doom  to  the  rigours  of  fervitude 
thofe  whom  victory  had  put  into  their  power.  It  was  by 
lite  right  of  conqueft  that  the  Helotes  became  the  flaves  of 
the  Spartans ;  and  the  fame  uniform  deftination  of  prifoners 
tb  fervitude,  was  the  general  practice  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity* 

■  Our  author,  with  great  juftice,  afligns  piracy  as  another 
fteqjpent  caUfe  of  involuntary  fervitude;  and  as  expeditions 
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of  that  kind  were  anciently  held  in  the  moil  honourable 
light,  they  rauft  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  increaie 
mi  flavery  in  thofe  times. 

Mr.  Clarkfon  next  examines  the  perioral  treatment  at 
the  flaves  in  ancient  times,  as  depending  on  the  power  of 
their  mailers,  and  the  protection  of  the  law.   The  evidence 
on  this  fubjeft  is  fufficientiy  decifive  that  they  were  treated 
with  the  moft  inhuman  feverity ;  being  beaten,  ilarved* 
tortured,  and  even  murdered,  at  diicretion.    In  two  places, 
however,  as  noticed  by  our  author,  their  condition  was 
more  tolerable.    Xne  Egyptian  Have,  though  perhaps  the 
greateft  drudge,  yet,  if  he  had  time  to  reach  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  found  a  certain  afylum  from  die  periecution  o£ 
his  mailer ;  and  it  was  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  reflect  that  hit 
Jife,  whether  he  ihould  reach  the  temple  or  not,  could  not 
be  taken  with  impunity.    But,  to  the  honour  of  Athens,  no 
government  was  ib  favourable  to  the  Haves  as  that  cele- 
brated republic;  where,  as  our  author  obferves,  they  were 
treated  with  ib  much  humanity  in  general,  as  to  occaiioa 
the  remark  of  Demofthenes,  in  his  fecond  Phillippic,  44  that 
**  the  condition  of  a  Have  at  Athens  was  preferable  to  thai 
of  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries," 
The  author  afterwards  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
cuftom  by  which  the  human  fpecies  was  rendered  an  article 
of  commerce.    He  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that  if 
muft  have  arifen  in  the  earlieft  ages ;  and,  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  he  cites  the  ftory  of  Jofeph.    Homer,  he 
likewiie  obierves,  me  at  ions  Cyprus  and  Egypt  as  the  com- 
mon markets  for  Haves,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
But  thefe  were  not  the  only  places,  even  at  that  period, 
where  men  were  the  objects  of  traffic.    The  cuftom  was 
pracTifed  about  the  fame  period  in  many  of  the  iOands  of 
the  iEgaean  fea,  and  among  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.    Hiftory  affords  undoubted  evidence  that  it  conti- 
nued to  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire ;  though  a  difpute 
has  been  maintained,  whether  the  abolition  of  it  was  a  ne- 
cefTary  confequence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  or  the  effect  of 
ChrifUanity.   Our  author  ascribes  rt  to  the  propagation,  of 
the  latter,  notwithftanding  the  practice  was  afterwards  re* 
vived,  amidft  profeflkms  df  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  religion* 
by  the  Portugueze ;  who,  making  defcents  on  Africa,  and 
committing  depredations  on  the  coafl,  laid  the  foundation; 
of  that  inhuman  traffic,  which  three  centuries  of  iucreafing 
civilization  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate. 
.  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  Eflay  Mr.  Clarkfon  enters  upoil 
a  nvxre  particular  confideratioa,  of  the  African  flave-trade* 
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tJpon  the  principle  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  her 
maintains  that  none  of  the  fpecies  can  ever  be  considered  as 
property  ;  and  that  the  princes  pf  the  country,  who  fupply 
fhe  Europeans  with  negroes,  pofTefs  no  legal  power  over  the 
liberti  es  of  their  fubjecls  by  the  right  of  empire.  In  refpecV 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  Tellers,  that  the  people  thus 
ftnt  into  flavery  have  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  that 
confequently  the  punifhment  is  jufk,  our  author  very  fenfibly 
obferves  that,  before  we  admit  the  equity  of  the  fentence, 
two  queilions  muft  be  decided.  One  is,  Whether  the  pu- 
nifhment is  proportioned  to  the  offence  ?  and,  What  is  its 
particular  object  and  end  ? 

The  author  next  adverts  to  another  order  of  the  unfortu- 
nate perfons  who  conftitute  a  part  of  the  modern  flave-trade. 
Thele  are  fuch  as  have  been  made  prifoners  of  war.  In 
fupport  of*  the  legality  of  felling  fuch  perfons,  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  has  been  appealed  to ;  but  Mr.  Clarkfon  re- 
futes, with  ftrong  arguments,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
ifcoft  eminent  civilians,  the  erroneous  principle  on  which  the 
pretended  right  of  capture  is  founded.  He  ftrenuoully  con- 
tends that,  among  the  ancients,  (and  the  doctrine  is  equally 
applicable  to  modern  times)  the  captors  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  lives  of  the  captured,  and  confequently  none  to  the 
deprivation  of  their  liberty ;  that  they  had  no  right  to  their 
blood,  and  therefore  none  to  their  fervice.  Their  claim,  he 
affirms,  inftead  of  being  founded  in  juftice,  was  erected  on  a 
principle  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and,  on  that  account, 
repugnant  to  the  moral  obligations  of  fociety. 

Having  difplayed  in  ftrong  colours  the  injuflice  and  in- 
humanity of  the  commerce  in  the  human  fpecies,  our  author 
next  delineates  the  flavery,  the  abolition  of  which  is  more 
particularly  the  object  of  the  prefent  EfTay,  He  traces  the 
hiftory  of  the  unfortunate  Africans,  from  the  time  they  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  in  their  own  country  until 
they  are  landed  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  part  of  the  Eflay 
affords  ftrong  proof  of  the  author's  feelings,  as  well  as  a 
warmth  of  fancy ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  that  pathetic  defcription  which 
he  has  rendered  particularly  interesting;  but,  thatour  reader^ 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  his  ftyle  and  mode  of  argument; 
we  fhall  extract  a  few  of  the  obfervation*  fubjoined  to  the 
narrative: 

v  •  But  the  receivers,  notwithftanding  the  ample  and  difinterefted 
evidence  that  can  be  brought  on  the  occafion,  do  not  admit  the 
defcription  to  be  true.  They  fay,  firft,  41  that,  if  the  flavery  were 
foch  as -har  been  now  reprefc/ited,  no  human  being  could  poffibly 
•'•  fupport 
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fupport  it  long."  Melancholy  truth !  the  wretched  Africans  generally 
perilh  in  their  prime.  They  neither  do,  nor  can,  fupport  it  long. 
Let  the  receivers  btit  reflect,  upon  the  prodigious  fupplies  that  are 
annually  required  (all  of  which  would  be  unnecerfary  were  they 
treated  well),  and  their  argument  will  be  nothing  lefs  than  a  con-' 
feflion  that  the  flavery  has  been  juftly  depicted. 

*  They  appeal  next  to  every  man's  own  reafon,  and  defire  him 
to  think  ferioufly  whether  "  felf  intereft  will  not  always  reftrain  the 
m after  from  ads  of  cruelty  to  the  flave;  and  whether  fuch  accounts, 
therefore,  as  the  foregoing,  do  not  contain  within  themfelves  their 
own  refutation.'*  I  anfwer,  "  No."  For,  if  this  restraining  prin- 
ciple be  as  powerful  as  it  is  imagined,  why  does  not  the  general 
cpndult  of  men  afford  us  a  better  pi  dure  ?  What  is  imprudence,  or 
what  is  vice,  but  a  departure  from  every  man's  own  intereft  ?  and 
yet  thefe  are  the  charackrillics  of  more  than  half  the  world. 

*  But,  to  come  more  clofely  to  the  prefent  cafe,  felf-intereft  will 
be  found  but  a  weak  barrier  againft  the  fallies  of  paffion ;  particu- 
larly where  it  has  been  daily  indulged  in  its  greateft  latitude,  and 
there  are  no  laws  to  reftrain  its  calamitous  effects.  If  the  obfervation 
be  true  that  paffion  is  a  fhort  madnefs,  then  it  is  evident  that  felf- 
intereft,  and  every  other  confideration,  mull  be  loft  fo  long  as  it  con- 
tinues. We  cannot  {have  a  ftronger  inftance  of  this  than  in  a  cir- 
cumftance  related  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  eflaj,  *'  that  though  the 
Africans  have  gone  to  war  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  procuring  flaves, 
yet  fo  great  has  bee'n  their  refentment  at  the  refiftance  they  have  fre- 
quently found,  that  their  paffion  has  entirely  gotten  the  better  of 
their  intereft,  and  they  have  murdered  all  without  any  difcrimination, 
either  of  age  or  fex."  Such  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  cafe  with 
the  no  lefs  lavage  receivers,  lmprefled  with  the  moft  haughty  and 
tyrannical  notions,  eafily  provoked,  accultomed  to  indulge  their 
anger,  and,  above  all,  habituated  to  fcenes^  of  cruelty,  and  unawed 
by  the  fear  of  laws,  they  will  hardly  be  found  to  be  exempt  from  the 
common  failings  of  human  nature,  and  to  fpare  an  unlucky  flave,  at 
a  time  when  men  of  cooler  temper,  and  better  regulated  paffions,  are 
fo  frequently  blind  to  their  own  intereft.' 

The  author 'afterwards  refutes,  with  his  ufual  ability,  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  purchafers  of  the  unfortunate 
Africans  in  juftitication  of  their  own  conduct ;  and  iie  like- 
wile  invalidates,  by  a  variety  of  obfervations,  the  opinion 
that  the  Africans  are  inferior  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  either  in  mental  or  corporeal  endowments.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Clarkfon  has  exhibited,  with  much  laudable 
induftry,  a  diftinct  and  infrerefting  view  of  ilavery,  from  its 
origin  down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  generous  ardour  with' 
which  he  afTerts  the  univerlal  exemption  ot  mankind  from 
involuntary  iervitude,  and  the  pointed  iujignation  which 
he  exprefles  againit  the  ufiirpers  of  human  liberty,  do  ho- 
nour to  his  ientiments  as  a  man,  and  to  his  ingenuity  as  a 
zealous  advocate  for  freedom.    It  mnft  afford  no  fmail 
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degree  of  fatisfa&ion  both  to  him  and  the  other  writers  who 
have  been^diftinguifhed  in  the  pro  fee  ut  ion  of  the  fame  in- 
terefting  fubjec"t,  that  their  efforts  have  excited  the  general 
attention  of  the  kingdom,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  pro- 
duce at  leaft  fuch  a  change  in  the  mode  of  procuring  the 
Africans,  and  in  their  future  treatment,  as  may  render  their 
fervitude,  if  yet  indifpenfable,  confident  witn  the  laws  of 
humanity. 

f  j  

Art.  IV.    Some  hiftorical  Account  of  Guinea ,  its  Situation, 
Produce,  and  the  general  Di/pofition  of  its  Inhabitants.  With 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Slave-Trade,  Its . 
Nature,  and  lamentable  Effefts.    By  Anthony  Benezet.  A 
new  Edition.  8vo.  2s.  boards.  Phillips.  London,  1778. 

'THE  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  Anthony  Benezet,  who 
died  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  one  of  the  earlieft 
and  mod  diftinguifhed  advocates  for  the  unfortunate 
Africans.  He  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours for  the  abolition  of  flavery ;  and,  as  a  propofal  for 
that  purpofe  has  lately  much  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
country,  it  was  thought  that  a  publication  of  the  various 
tra&s  which  he  had  collected  on  the  lubject  would  not  prove 
unacceptable  at  the  prefent  period.  To  this  caufe,  there- 
fore, are  we  indebted  for  the  work  now  before  us,  which 
contains  much  information,  and  apparently  authentic,  rela- 
tive to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  chiefly  the  feat  of  the 
ilave-trade. 

The  parts  rirft  defcribed  are  thofe  which  lie  on  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  are  occupied  by  different  na- 
tions, and  are  reprefented  as  extremely  fertile,  eipecially  at 
a  diliance  from  the  fca.  We  are  informed  that  forae  ot  the 
Mandingos,  whp  are  fettled  far  up  the  river  Senegal,  can 
read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably,  and  are  a  good,  hoi  pi  table- 
people.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  nations  on  that  immenfc 
tract  of  continent,  the  inhabitants  likewife  practice  feveral 
trades,  as  fmiths,  potters,  iadlers,  and  weavers. 

The  country  farther  to  the  fbuth,  diftinguifhed  into  the 
Ivory  Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  like- 
wife  reprefented  as  extremely  fruitful  and  agreeable.  The 
inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  induftrioufly  employed  either  in 
trade,  riming,  or  agriculture ;  but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of 
rice,  which  grows  in  an  incredible  abundance. 

According  to  the  travellers  whole  authority  Mr.^enezet 
has  adopted,  the  moft  powerful  country  in  Guinea  is  the 
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kingdom  of  Benin ;  the  foil  and  produce  of  which  appear 
to  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  like  thofe  defcribed ;  and  the 
natives  are  reprefented  as  a  reafonable,  good-natured  people. 
Theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  are  feverely  punimed  among 
-them.  They  believe  in  the  exigence  of  a  God,  the  efficient 
cauie  of  all  things ;  but,  like  the  reft  of  the  Guineans,  are 
inclined  to  idolatry. 

The  Jaft  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves  are  im- 
ported, are  the  kingdoms  of  Kongo  and  Angola,  which  lie 
to  the  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  many  hundred  miles  along 
the  coaft.  It  is  faid  that  great  numbers  of  the  natives  of 
both  thefe  kingdoms  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
was  lone  fince  introduced  by  the  Portugueze,  who  made 
early  fetriements  in  that  country.  The  foil  of  both  thefe 
kingdoms,  we  are  told,  is  in  general  fruitful,  and  the  na- 
tives a  quiet  people,  affable,  and  behave  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  Grangers.  The  flave-trade  is  here  principally- 
managed  by  the  Portugueze,  who  carry  it  far  up  into  the 
inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to  fend  off  from  thefe 
parts  fifteen  thoufand  flaves  annually. 

The  fubfequent  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  flave-trade  in 
Guinea  ;  the  means  by  which  it  is  fupported  ;  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  flaves  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  confiderations  relative  to  this  much-agitated  fubjeft. 
In  fbme  parts,  perhaps,  the  melancholy  defcription  is  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  general  treatment  of 
the  negroes  in  the  Weft-Indies,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  many  artifices,  unjuftiriable  and  inconfiitent  with  hu- 
manity, are  frequently  pracYifed  in  procuring  flavc3  along  a 
coaft  no  lels  in  extent  than  three  or  four  thoufand  miles. 
Much  commendation  is  therefore  due  to  the  ftrenuous  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Benezet,  and  gentlemen  of  our  own  country, 
who  have  endeavoured,  and  with  a  profpecT:  of  fuccefs,  to 
excite  the  commiferation  of  the  public  to  thofe  unfortunate* 
and  many  of  them  innocent,  victims,  of  oppreflion  and 
avarice. 

Eft  quodam  prodirc  tenus,  ft  non  datur  ultra. 

Hor, 
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Art.  V.  Hymn  to  the  Potver  of  Harmony.  By  j^okn  Callcn- 
dar>  of  Craigforthy  Efq.  F.  J.  S.  and  principal  Secretary  to 
the  Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Society,  4to.  is.  Edin- 
burgh ;  printed  tor  C.  Elliot.    1 788. 

AS  this  performance  has  fome  marks  of  ingenuity,  and 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  a  very  agreeable  fpecics 
of  ancient  poetry,  we  perfiiade  ourfelves  we  fhalfdo  no  un- 
acceptable tafk  to  our  readers  if  we  give  them  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  it,  than,  what  its  length  may  appear  to 
require.  % 

The  plan  is  regular  *  and  the  parts  well  connected.  After 
an  invocation  and  addreis,  the  writer,  with  great  propriety, 
celebrates  the  power  of  harmony  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  its  effects  on  man  in  a  (late  of  innocence,  and  in  a 
fallen  ftate.  We  have  then,  by  an  eafy  transition,  a  cha- 
radreriftical  enumeration  of  thofe  who  have  been  famous, 
particularly  in  ancient  tttrtes,  in  the  mufical  art.  This  is 
connected  with  a  view  of  the  "  powers  of  mufic  and  fong," 
as  our  author  exprefles  himielf,  among  different  nations ; 
and  from  this  part  he  pauses  to  ibme  general  obierva- 
tions  on  the  effects  of  harmony ;  and  the  cauies  of  the  plea- 
iure  which  it  produces.  We  mall  give  this  paffage  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  work  : 

—  •  Bat  fay,  ye  powers. 

Whom  in  the  lonely  glade  I  frequent  meet, 
While  night's  dun  chariot  climbs  the  filent  fky, 
And  dew-befprinkled  ftars  fliake  their  bright  locks;  1 
When  all  tjre  fire  of  fong  my  boforn  warms, 
And  pleafing  horror  thrills  my  trembling  frame ; 
Say,  whence  this  magic  power,  this  art  divine, 
That  from  confufion  bids  fair  order  rife  ; 
As  when  of  old,  while  the  firlt  morning  dawn'd* 
Old  Chaos'  fons  obcy'd  the  awful  voice 
Of  heaven's  eternal  King?  Say,  whence  this  lore, 
Whofe  raviihment  tranfports  the  inmoft  fenfe, 
Brings  Harmony's  whole  power  on  Difcord's  wings,  / 
Unlocks  the  compound  itore  of  Nature's  fweets, 
.   And  in  the  maze  of  pleafure  whirls  the  foul  ? 
Hark  \  on  the  long-continued  tone  break  in 
Th'  accordant  founds.    Aloft  the  treble  foars ; 
The  melting  tenor's  plaintive  voice  refounds 
*Mid  the  fwect  thunders  of  the  deep~mouth'd  bah  y 
Each  flying  each,  purfuing,  and  purfu'd.' 
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in  this  paffage,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  poem* 
we  meet  with  pleafing  imagery,  and  confiderable  beauty 
of  exprefiion.  Jufticc,  however,  to  the  public,  and  2 
deflre  that  the  author  would  render  an  agreeable  poem  ftill 
more  correct,  oblige  us  to  notice  fome  of  its  blemiihes. 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  diction,  and  in  the  ftrutture  of 
the  verfc. 

The  poem,  in  general,  is  overcharged  with  epithet ; 
every  fubftantive  almoft  is  attended  with  one  or  more  ad- 
jectives ;  and  thefe  are  fb  far  from  giving  fpirit  to  the 
work,  that  they  fometimes  weaken  a  thought,  or  impair  an 
image.  Surely  the  epithet  fweety  in  the  above-quoted  paf- 
fage, is  ill-applied  to  thunder ;  nor  can  we  fee  any  good 
reafon  why  the  following  line  ifaould  be  loaded  with  the  two 
adjectives  agreeing  with  fpot : 

*  But  is  there  not  fome  favour'd,  chofen  fpot  V 

We  would  alfo  beg  leave  to  afk  the  author,  who  ftems  by 
no  means  unacquainted  with  poetical  literature,  why  he  has, 
by  change  of  lex,  metamorphoied  the  morning?  We 
ufually  confidered  Aurora  as  a  very  engaging  female ;  Milton 
tells  us, 

Now  morn  her  rofy  fteps  in  UY  eaftern  clime 
Advancing,  fow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

but  the  author  of  the  Hymn  renders  her  altogether  unfit  to 
be  the  help-mate  of  Tithonus : 

■ 

'  Pleafant,  while  Morn  gains  on  the  duflcy  hill, 
And  rears  his  fulgent  head.- 

Our  poet  is  indeed  very  liberal  in  the  attributes  he  ^eftows 
on  heathen  divinities;  he  not  only  confers  the  dignity  of 
the  malculine  gender  on  the  morning,  but  gives  Apollo  the 
wonderful  power  of  hearing  when  he  is  fa  ft  afieep,  as  in  the 
following,  otherwife  very  iblemn,  paflage  : 

f  Soon  (hall  the  frame  of  this  great  world  decay, 
,  The  fun  grown  dim  with  age,  overcome  with  toil, 
Sk  ef  in  the  weftern  cloud,  and  carelefs  hear 
The  morning's  voice/ 

We  muft  alfo  remark  that  our  author  feems  too  foticitouf  tjtf 
adorning  his  language  with  uncommon  words  and  modes  cif 
expreflion.  Ot  this  fort  are  "fulgent  hezd—falvage  words— 
"  their  lov'd  "nurfling  bids  their  prefcnce—arrQufa  nations." 
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We  have  farther  to  remark  that  each,  which  is  a  dual 
pronoun,  is  often  ufed  in  this  poem  for  ibme  fuch  word  as 
every ;  "  at  each  paule  he  wipes — each  flying  each." 

With  regard  to  the  verification,  we  are  lorry  to  obferve 
that,  in  a  Hymn  to  Harmony,  the  numbers  mould  fo 
frequently  be  harm  and  monotonous.  The  following  line  has 

certainly  no  pretentions  to  mufic  : 

■  • 

•In  querulous  numbers  mournfully  flow." 

The  author  has,  indeed,  with  great  judgment,  made  ule 
of  blank  verfe,  as  fuiting  the  folemnity  of  his  fubjeel,  and 
as  capable  of  much  diverfity  of  ftruclure ;  but  he  has  not 
availed  himfelf  of  all  its  advantages.  His  paufes  are  not 
fufficiently  varied ;  and  thofe  in  particular  after  the 
fourth  and  fixth  fyllables,  return  too  frequently.  Neither 
has  he  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  carry  the  ienfe  of  one 
line  into  another ;  fo  that  many  of  his  verles  want  only  the 
iimilar  returning  founds  to  have  the  form  of  rhyme.  Of 
this,  beiides  fome  preceding  verfes,  the  following  paiTage, 
with  which  we  conclude  our  flri&ures,  is  fufficiently  illwi- 
trative : 

4  But  lo !  to  other  Grains  the  Lelbian  maid, 
With  fweeteft  impulfe  wakes  the  tuneful  fhell : 
Her  plaintive  longs  enchant  the  lift'ning  throng  ; 
The  pleating  frenxy  feizes  all  the  foul, 
And  all  our  care,  and  every  thought  is  love/ 


Art.  VI.  Sermons  by  Thomas  Bifet,  D.  D.  Mnifier  of 
Logierait.  8 vo.  4s.  boards,  Dickfon,  Edinburgh ;  Cade]/, 
London.  1788. 

T^fE  are  informed,  by  a  previous  note,  that  this  publica- 
tion is,  in  fome  meafure,  not  voluntary;  that  the 
fermons  had  been  borrowed  and  tranferibed  by  a  clergyman 
now  deceafed;  that,  after  his  death,  his  relations  publiihed 
them  in  a  mutilated  form ;  and  that  the  author,  in  jufiice  to 
himfelf,  having  altered  and  correcled  his  manufcripts,  and 
with  the  addition  of  fome  difcourfes  never  before  publiihed, 
fends  them  abroad  in  their  prefent  form. 

The  volume  confifts  of  four  fermons  on  "  The  Neceflity 
and  Advantage  of  early  Religion ;»  of  three  «  On  the  Im- 
portance of  Salvation,  and  the  Danger  of  neglefting  it ;"  of 
three  «  On  the  Conduct  of  Chriit  as  an  Example  to  Chrif- 
tians;"  of  two  «  On  a  good  Example;"  of  four  "  On 
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Nonconformity  to  the  World;"  of  two  M  On  the  Excellency 
of  Religion and  of  three  "  On  the  Folly  of  fpiritual 
Sloth." 

We  can  with  great  fincerity  recommend  thefe  fermons, 
not  only  to  pious  and  well-difpofed  perfons,  but  to  all  who 
wifh  to  fee  valuable  inftruction  clothed  in  an  agreeable 
dreis.  The  doctrines  they  contain  are  important,  and  the 
fentiments  liberal.  The  method  oblerved  in  them  is  natural 
an<i  ealy.  The  language  in  which  they  are  exprefled  is  per- 
spicuous, ornamented,  and,  though  not  always  corredr, 
fometimes  elegant.  Were  we  to  fuggeft  any  thing  to  the 
reverend  author,  in  the  view  of  rendering  his  works  more 
acceptable,  it  would  be  to  retrench  his  embellifhments  and 
,  illuftrations.  Though  he  gives  us  many  examples  of  good 
defcription  and  llriking  imagery,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  too 
flowing;  and  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that  he  is  too  fre- 
quently indebted  to  very  obvious,  or  even  hacknied  images. 
We  would  not,  however,  be  underitood  to  fay  that  there  is 
any  thing  very  injudicious  in  his  manner  of  employing 
them ;  our  chief  objection  is  to  their  number  and  redun- 
dancy. 

As  proper,  and  no  unfavourable,  fpecimens  of  our  author's 
manner,  we  lhall  felecl:  two  pafTages.  One  is  from  his 
firft  iermon  "  On  the  Importance  of  Salvation  :" 

'  When  we  obferve  men  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  what  can  be 
greater  than  the  attention  they  (hew  ?  Serioufnefs  is  on  every  face, 
concern  in  every  eye.  They  rife  with  the  fun ;  they  have  wafted 
their  ltrength  before  they  can  compofe  themfelves  for  fleep.  The 
£elds  are  crouded  with  labourers,  the  worklhops  with  artificers, 
the  face  of  the  fea  is  covered  with  mariners ;  thoufands  pulh 
under  ground  and  ranfack  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Every 
man  applies  his  heart  to  his  own  employment ;  no  amufement  in- 
terferes with  it,  no  pleafure  makes  him  neglect  it,  &c.  But,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  what  we  read  ;  if  any  in  what  we  hear  or  preach ; 
if  any  in  all  that  our  fathers  believed,  and  maintained  with  fo  much 
hazard  ;  if  there  be  a  foundation  for  all  the  prophets  taught,  and 
for  the  doctrines  for  which  the  apoftles  fufFered ;  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  that  religion  which  Jefus  confirmed  by  his  doath ;  the  world  is 
not  to  come  in  the  firft,  nor  in  the  fecond  place.  Let  the  infidel  be 
ungodly  who  has  no  expectation  beyond  the  grave ;  let  him  be 
unholy  who  bows  to  idols ;  the  (lave  of  his  lulls,  who  is  the  Have  of 
falfe  gods.  A  good  life,  in  all  its  parts,  becomes  our  profeffion  and 
our  engagements.1 

The  following  contains  a  delcription  of  manners  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  ifland  in  heatkenijh  times  :  yet  our  au- 
thor needed  not  to  have  removed  it  to  a  period  fo  remote  ; 
the  purpofe  of  the  defcription  is  very  laudable ;  and  the 
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doctrine  it  is  intended  to  enforce  is,  we  believe,  very  jufl. 
.It  is  to  illuftrater  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  gloomy  natu- 
ralifts,  that  we  are  growing  better  rather  than  worfe  ;  and 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  has  a  real,  though  progreflive 
tendency  to  humanize  mankind  : 

*  The  inhabitants  of  our  land,  in  thefe  heathenifh  times,  were 
the  fons  of  rapine,  the  fons  of  cruelty,  the  Tons  of  (laughter  j  ifien 
of  bloody  hands  and  favage  hearts.  Brutal  itrength  diltributed  juf- 
tice  ;  wo  to  the  conquered  !  the  fword  was  thrown  into  the  fcale  : 
innocence  was  thought  folly,  companion  cowardice,  mercy  effemi- 
nacy ;  murder  was  the  amuferoent  of  the  field,  and  the  fport  of  the 
ftrects.  Friendfhip  was  a  confpiracy  for  (bedding  innocent  blood* 
Wherever  favage  pride  or  revenge  drove  a  man,  he  obeyed  the  im- 
pulfe  without  fliame  or  remorfe  $  all  his  wifh  was  that  his  own  arm 
ihould  be  vigorous,  and  his  dagger  (harp.  In  thefe  days  humanity 
was  a  difgrace  ;  the  widow  was  nothing,  the  fatherlefs  nothing.  j\ 
man  lay  down  to  red,  and  was  awakened  by  the  howl  of  the  aifaffin. 
The  aflaflin  was  the  body-guard  and  privy-counfellor  employed  by 
the  great  and  powerful.  Brother  lifted  his  hand  againft  brother, 
uncle  againft  nephew.  The  land  was  defiled  with  blood  j  there  Was 
.a  fnare  round  a  man's  bed,  a  fword  haunted  his  (lumbers ;  public 
juftice  flept,  and  the  only  fatisfa&ioafor  crimes  was  from  the. furious 
poignard  of  favage  revenge,  which  drunk  up  the  blood  of  women  and 
children.' 

We  with,  however,  that  our  author  had  corrected  fuch 
expremons  as  the  following ;  though  perhaps,  in  one  of 
them,  the  printer,  and  not  the  author,  is  to  blame :  "  Habit 
has  got  him  at  under,  and  will  keep  him  at  under" — *«  How 
feldom  has  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age  the  regular  me- 
mory, found  judgment,  and  correclcjl  imagination  of  a  pcr- 
ibn  of  forty  years  ?" 

The  imperfections,  however,  in  thefe  Sermons  are  amply 
compenfated  by  their  various  and  important  merits ;  and 
we  are  juftified  in  recommending  them  to  perfons  both  of 
piety  and  of  tafte. 


Art.  VII.  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
4to.  il.  5s.  >oards.  Dicklbn,  Edinburgh;  Cadell,  Lon- 
don, 1788: 

/  [  Continued.  ] 

ART.  111.  r\N  the  caufes  which  affeft  the  accuracy  of  ba- 
/  rometrical  meafurements.  By  John  Playfair, 

A.M.  F.R.S.  Edin.  and  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
univettity  of  Edinburgh.   The  barometrical  meafurement 
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of  heights,  though  greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of 
M.  de  Lue  and  others,  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  greateft 
poflible  ftate  of  perfeaion.  There  are  ftill,  as  our  author 
obferves,  feme  caufes  of  inaccuracy,  the  effects  of  which* 
if  they  cannot  be  entirely  corrected,  ought  at  leaft  to  be 
dtimatcd.  The  allowance  made  on  account  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  he  farther  remarks,  implies  in  it  a  hypo-  - 
thefts  that  has  not  yet  been  examined,  nor  even  exprefled  ; 
and  many  other  circumttances  that  affect  the  denlity  of  the 
atmofphere,  have  either  been,  wholly  omitted,  or  improperly 
introduced.  The  object  of  the  prefent  paper,  therefore,  is. 
to  correct  the  errors  which  arife  from  the le  caufes;  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  aflign  the  iimits  within  which 
thofe  errors  are  contained.  The  mod  important  correction 
introduced  by  M.  de  Luc,  is  that  which  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  the  manner  of  eftimating,  which  is  by 
taking  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  heights  of  the 
thermometers  at  the  upper  and  lower  nations'.  This  me- 
thod of  eftimation,  though  fuppofed  to  be  faulty  in  propor- 
tion as  the  height  and  difference  of  temperature  are  great, 
comes,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  there  was  any  reafon  to  expect ;  becaufe,  upon  the 
whole,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  uniform. 

In  all  the  methods  of  meafuring  heights  by  the  barometer, 
it  is  fuppofed  either  that  one  of  the  barometers  is  vertical  to 
the  other,  or  that  a  perfect  equilibrium  prevails  through 
that  part  of  the  atmoiphere  which  lies  between  them.  But 
as  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmoiphere  never  takes  place,  it  is 
-necefTary,  towards  rendering  barometrical  meafurements 
perfectly  accurate,  that  one  of  the  barometers  be  immediately 
above  the  other,  or  at  lealt  that  the  horizontal  diftance  be- 
tween them  be  very  finall.  For,  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  the  heat,  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  fame  ftratum  of  air,  will  render  it  impoffible  to  deduce 
the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  barometers  from  a-com- 
parifon  of  the  columns  of  mercury  contained  in  them. 
Hence,  in  barometrical  meafurements,  there  is  always  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  introduced  by  the  horizontal  diftance 
between  the  two  ltations ;  exclufive  of  thofe  accidental 
errors,  which  are  of  the  lefs  confequence,  that,  in  a  num- 
ber of  oblervations,  they  may  nearly  compensate  for  one 
another.  It  mutt  be  acknowledged,  likewiie,  as  our  author 
obferves,  that  we  have  not  at  prefent  the  means  of  remov- 
ing this  uncertainty,  nor  even  of  afeertaining  its  limits  with 
tolerable  exactneis.  Thefe  depend  on  a  problem  which  is 
not  to  be  refolved  by  the  principles  of  ftatics,  but  requires 
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the  motions  of  an  claftic  fluid,  under  various  degrees  of  com- 
preilion  and  rarefaction,  to  be  determined.  It  would  doubt- 
lefs,  however,  be  of  confequence  to  determine,  by  obferva- 
tion,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
iea  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  as  this  is  not  every 
where  the  fame ;  and  alfo  to  determine,  for  the  purpofe  of 
Ixarometrical  meafurement,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
in  different  climates. 

•  Another  cauie  of  error  in  thofe  calculations  is  moifture, 
which,  when  chemically  united  to  air,  or  diffolved  in  it,  fb 
as  to  compofe  a  part  of  the  fame  homogeneous  fluid,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  increafing  the  elasticity  of 
the  air,  and  its  expanfion  for  every  additional  degree  of 
keat  which  it  receives.  In  experiments  made  with  the  ma- 
nometer, by  General  Roy,  he  obferved  that,  till  the  moifture 
was  diffolved  in  the  air,  it  had  no  lenfible  effect  on  theelafti- 
city  of  thatiluid  ;  but  that,  as  foon  as  it  began  todifTolve,  the 
expanfion,  for  one  degree  of  heat,  was  increafed,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  fo,  for  every  fucceflive  addition  of  heat,  until  it 
/cached  the  boiling  point,  where  it  attained  a  degree  equal 
to  nine  times  that  of  dry  air. 

While  Mr.  Playfair  was  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  moifture  contained  in  the  air  at 
any  given  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  barometer  itfelf 
might  be  ulefulfy  employed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  that  the 
error  committed  in  the  meafuring  of  a  known  height,  if  all 
other  circumftances  were  included,  would  prove  decifive  of 
the  problem. 

For,  applying  the  barometer  to  the  purpofes  of  hygro- 
metry,  the  protefTor  adviles  that  two  barometers  be  fixed, 
one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  tower, 
or  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  let  them  be  obferved  at 
the  fame  inftant,  as  well  as  their  correfponding  thermo- 
meters. The  height  at  which  one  barometer  fhould  be 
placed  above  the  other,  ought  not  to  be  fo  fmall  that  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  obfervation  (which  may  amount  to 
five  feet),  may  be  confiderable  in  refpeft  of  the  whole ;  nor 
fo  great  as  to  introduce  error  from  other  caufes.  It  ought 
»ot,  therefore,  to  be  lefs  than  an  hundred,  nor  much  greater  • 
than  five  hundred  feet.  If  the  difference  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometers  and  thermometers,  placed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  ftations,  be  equal  precifely  to  the  true  difference, 
then  is  the  moifture  diflolved  in  the  air  no  way  different 
from  its  mean  quantity  ;  but  if  the  difference  of  the  heights 
fo  computed  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the  truth,  then  the  refult 
of  a  calculation  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  will  determine 
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the  quantity  by  which  the  actual  moifture  in  the  air  is  left 
or  greater  than  the  mean  quantity.  In  this  manner,  as  the 
ingenious  author  obferves,  we  /hall  have  a  meafure,  not 
indeed  of  the  abfblute  quantity  of  moifture  difTolved  in  the 
air  at  a  given  time,  but  of  the  differences  of  the  humidity 
diflplved  in  it  at  different  times.  This  is  an  ufeful  application 
of  the  barometer,  and  improves,  not  a  little,  the  method  pf 
meafuring  the  Hate  of  the  air  by  that  inftrument. 

Art.  1 V .  On  the  ufe  of  negative  quantities  in  the  folu- 
tion,  of  problems  by  algebraic  equations.  By  Mr.  John 
Playfair. 

Art.  V.  Experiments  and  obfervations  upon  a  remark- 
able cold  which  accompanies  the  feparation  of  hoar-frofl 
from  a  clear  air.  By  Patrick  Willbn,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Edin* 
and  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
An  account  of  fome  experiments  and  obfervations  made 
upon  cold  at  Glafgow,  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,  by  this 
gentleman,  were  publifhed  in  the  feventieth  and  feventy- 
hrft  volumes  of  the  London  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  He 
began  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  keeping  a  reeifter  of 
the  very  cold  weather  which  fet  in  on  the  13th  of  January 
1780  ;  but  he  was  foon  led  to  extend  the  plan  pf  his  obfer- 
vations, upon  meeting  with  a  new  phenomenon,  which  ap- 
peared to  deferve  fome  attention.  This  confifted  in  a  cbn- 
flant  difference  of  temperature  of  the  fnow,  which  then 
covered  the  fields,  and  that  of  the  air  at  a  few  feet  above ; 
the  fnow  being  the  colder.  Being  afTured  of  the  fa&  by  re- 
peated trials,  Mr.  Wilfon  was  induced  to  form  fome  conjec- 
tures relative  to  the  caufe ;  and  proceeding  upon  the  prin- 
ciples eftablilhed  by  Dr.  Black  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold, 
the  moll  obvious  fuggeition  was  that  fuch  an  excefs  of  cold 
depended  upon  an  evaporation  from  the  fnow;  efpecially 
when  it  was  confidered  that  this  fubftance,  from  its  fpongy 
and  flaky  texture,  muff  expofe  a  great  furface  to  the  a&ion 
of  the  external  air.  While  the  author  was  employed  in 
thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  he  was  very  early  per-r 
plexed  with  fads  which  feemed  ftrongly  to  evince  that  no 
evaporation  whatever  was  going  on  when  the  excefs  of  cold, 
at  the  furface  of  the  fnow,  was  perceivable.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  farther  the  experiments  were  pufhed,  the  ftronger 
were  the  preemptions  that  the  air,  fo  far  from  abforbing 
from  the  fnow,  or  wafting  it  by  evaporation,  was  all  the 
while  depofiting  hoar-froft  protufely  upon  its  furface,  at 
well  as  upon  alfother  bodies  with  which  it  had  a  free  com- 
munication, ' 
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The  experiments  during  the  firft  feafon  of  our  author's  inr 
quiry  rendering  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by 
an  evaporation  from  the  fnow,  he  endeavoured  to  difcover  by 
what  other  means  fuch  a  cooling  procefs  could  be  maintained, 
confidently  with'  thofe  general  principles  already  eftablifhed 
among  natural  philofophers.  In  contemplating  this  fubject,  fe- 
veral  thoughts  arofe  in  his  mind.  In  the  firft  place,  it  did  not 
feem  impoffible  that  the  air,  in  fuch  low  temperatures,  might 
impart  fome  faline  ingredient  to  the  fnow,  along  with  the  hoar- 
froft  which  it  fo  freely  depofited,  and  by  that  means  produce  a 
conftant  liquefaction  at  the  furface,  which,  though  very  incon- 
fiderable,  might  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  fnow  from  acquiring 
the  warmth  of  the  higher  air.  It  was  imagined  alfo,  that,  in 
fevere  froft,  the  fnow  fpread  abroad  upon  the  face  of  a  country 
might  poffefs  a  power  of  depurating  the  atmofpherc  from  any 
phlogiftic  taint  ;  whence,  according  to  fome  late  difcoveries, 
there  would  be  a  conftant  production  of  cold,  by  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  fnow  abforbing  fenfible  heat,  as  it  was  gradually 
lb  purified.  The  property  of  ice,  likewife*  mentioned  by  Mai- 
ran,  of  expanding  in  volume  wbilft  expofed  to  the  action  of  a 
/harp  and  increafing  froft,  joined  to  the  prefumption  from  ana- 
logy, that  bodies,  when  fo  expanding,  muft  become  colder  by 
an  incrcafed  capacity  for  heat,  fecmed  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,. 
applicable  to  the  prefent  difficulty.  Another  conjecture  was, 
that  the  hoar-froft,  in  the  act  of  feparating  from  the  air  and 
forming  upon  the  fnow,  might  aimme  fome  particular  arrange- 
ment, favourable  to  a  fudden  increafc  of  its  capacity  for  retaining  v 
heat,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  a  continual  absorption  of  it ;  and 
confequently  to  a  cooling  procefs.  i 

But  all  thefc  conjectures,  however  plaufiblc,  were  afterwards 
di (countenanced,  when  brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment;  from 
which  time  the  inquiry  lay  dormant  until  it  was  refumcd  by  the 
author  at  the  diftaiKe  of  three  years.  For  an  account  of  the 
method  in  which  he  then  conducted  his  experiments  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work ;  informing  them  only,  that  he 
lias  evinced  the  attraction  of  hoar.-froft  by  the  furface  of  the 
fnow.  This  curious  difcovery  is  an  important  fact  in  philofo-. 
phical  inveftigation,  and  may  lead  to  the  afcertainment  of  other 
points  in  the  admirable  economy  of  nature,  which  is  now  fa 
,  iaft  unfolding  to  the  experiments  and  obfervations  of  inquirers. 

Art.  VI.  An  account  of  the  method  of  making  a  wine,  called 
by  the  Tartars  Koumifs  ;  with  obfervations  on  its  ufe  in  medi- 
cine. By  John  Grieve,  M.D.  F.R.  S.  Edin.  and  late  phy- 
fician  to  the  Ruffian  army.  This  liquour  is  produced  by  fer- 
mentation from  mare's  milk.    The  procefs  is  as  follows  : 

*  Take 

*  *  • 
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«  Take  of  frefli  mare's  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quantity ;  add  to 
it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wooden  veflel  • 
ufe  then,  as  a  ferment,  an<  eighth  part  of  the  foureft cow's  miJk  that 
can  be  got ;  but,  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of  old 
Koamifs  wiH  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fouring ;  cover  the  veflU 
with  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth  ;  leave 
it  at  reft  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will 
have  become  four,  and  a  thick  fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top  • 
then,  with  a  ftick,  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner  of  achurn- 
flaff,  beat  it,  till  the  thick  lubftance  abovementioned  be  blended  inti- 
mately with  the  fubjacent  fluid :  in  this  fituation  leave  it  aaain  at 
reft  for  twentyfour  hours  more  ;  after  which,  pour  it  into  a'higher 
and  narrower  veflel,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the  agitation  muft: 
be  repeated,  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  and  in  this  ilate.it  is  called  Kpumifs;  of  which  the  taite 
ought  to  be  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  muft 
be  employed  every  time  before  it  is  ufed.* 

It  has  before  been  obferved  by  different  writers  that  milk' 
particularly  that  of  marcs,  is  fufccptible  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion ;  but  we  have  not,  till  now,  been  informed  of  the  method 
by  which  this  procefs  is  effccled.  Two  cafes  are  mentioned 
in  which  confumptive  patients  were  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor.  As  it  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  milk  united,  without 
any  precipitation  or  defpumation,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it 
poiTciTes  both  a  nutritive  and  ftrengthening  quality.  Its  medi- 
cinal virtues,  however,  are  not  afcertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy;  but  we  hope  they  will  be  farther  inveftigated. 

Art.  VII.  An  improvement  of  the  method  of  correcliW  the 
obferved  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  a  fixed  ftar.  By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  ^ 

Art.  VIII.  Account  of  a  remarkable  agitation  of  the  waters 
of  Loch  7  ay.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Flemino- 
minifter  of  Kenmorc,  to  the  Rev.  John  Playfair,  M.  A.  F.R.S* 
Edin.  and  now  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  uni verity  of 
Edinburgh.  This  phenomenon  happened  on  the  12th  of  Sep 
tember,  1784,  at  the  eatt  end  of  Loch  Tay,  in  a  b.ay  formed  by 
a  promontory,  along  the  north  fide  of  which  the  river  of  that 
name  takes  its  origin.    At  the  extremity  of  this  bay  the  water 
was  obferved  to  retire  about  five  yards  within  its  ufual  boundary 
and  in  four  or  five  minutes  to  flow  out  again  : 

'  In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  fucceffively  three  or  four 
.t^esdiinng  thefpaceof  a  quart*  of  an  hour,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  water  ruflied  from  the  eaft  and  weft,  in  oppofite  currents,  towards 
a  line  acrofs  the  bay,  and  about  the  edge  of  the  deep,  rofe  in  th- 
jorm  of  a  great  wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry,  to  the  diftance  of  betvve-a 
ninety  and  an  hundred  yards. from  its  natural  boundary.  When  the 
oppofitt  currents  met,  they  made  a  claming  noife,  and  foamed ;  and 
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the  ftronger  impulfe  being  from  the  eaft,  the  wave,  after  rifing  to  its 
greateft  height,  rolled  weftward,  but  flowly,  diminifhing  as  it  went. 
Jar  the  fpace  of  five  minutes,  when  it  wholly  difappeared.  As  the 
wave  fubfided,  the  water  flowed  back  with  fome  force,  and  ex- 
ceeded its  original  boundary  four  or  live  yards ;  then  it  ebbed  again 
about  ten  yards,  and  again  returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and  now 
in  this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  fucceeding 
each  other  at  the  diftance  of  about  feven  minutes,  and  gradually  lefien- 
ing  till  the  water  fettled  into  its  ordinary  level. 

«  At  the  fame  time  that  the  undulation  was  obferved  in  the  bay  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  village  the  river  on  the  north  was  feen  to  run 
back ;  the  weeds  at  its  bottom,  which  before  pointed  with  the 
ftream,  received  a  contrary  direction  ;  and  its  channel  was  left  dry 
above  twelve  feet  from  either  edge.  Under  the  bridge  (which  is  fixty 
or  fixty  or  feventy  yards  from  the  lake)  the  current  failed,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  appeared  where  there  had  been  eighteen  inches  of 
water. 

*  During  the  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  obferved,  the 
weather  was  calm.  It  could  barely  be  perceived  that  the  direction 
of  the  clouds  was  from  north-eaft.  The  barometer  (as  far  as  I  can 
recoiled)  flood  the  whole  of  that  and  the  preceding  day  about  twenty  - 
nine  inches  and  an  half. 

■  On  the  next,  and  the  four  fucceeding  days,  an  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing was  obferved  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame  length 
of  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  fame  degree  as  on  the  firft  day.  A  Gmilar 
agitation  was  remarked  at  intervals,  fome  days  in  the  morning,  other 
days  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  1 5th  of  October,  fince  which  time  no 
fuch  thing  has  been  obferved. 

4  I  have  not  heard  (although  I  have  made  particular  inquiry)  that 
any  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  that  the 
agitation  of  the  water  was  obferved  any  where  but  about  the  village 
of  Kenmore/ 

Art.  IX.  Abftra&  of  a  regifter  of  the  weather,  kept  at 
Branxholm  for  ten  years,  ending  December  31,  1783.  This 
abftra&  relates  to  the  quantity  o?  rain  which  fell  at  Branxholm 
during  the  time  fpecified.  The  regifter  appears  to  have  been 
kept  accurately,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  comparative  view  of 
the  depth  of  rain  at  Branxholm,  Dalkeith,  and  Langholm,  for 
five  years.  Branxholm  is  fituated  on  the  Tiviot,  about  ten 
miles  from  its  fource,  and  near  the  ridee  from  which  the  country 
declines  towards  the  eaft  and  weft  feas.  Dalkeith  lies  about 
forty- four  miles  north  by  eaft ;  and  Langholm  twenty  fouth  by 
weft  from  Branxholm.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  rain  at 
Branxholm  is  uniformly  in  a  medium  proportion  between  that 
which  falls  at  Langholm  and  Dalkeith ;  at  the  latter  of  which 
places,  on  account  of  its  greater  diftance  from  the  weft  fea,  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  always  leaft. 

Art.  X.  Theory  of  the  earth ;  or,  an  inveftigation  of  the  laws 
obfervable  in  the  compofition,  diffolution,  and  reftoration  of 
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land  upon  the  globe.  By  James  Hutton,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin- 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  agriculture  at  Paris,  This 
paper  affords  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  a  penetrating,  philofophical, 
and  comprehenfive  genius,  as  have  feldom  been  evinced  in  fpe- 
culative  inquiries  into  the  abftrufe  operations  of  nature.  Since 
phyfics  began  to  be  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  feveral 
eminent  authors  have  exercifed  their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring 
to  erect  a  fyftematical  theory  of  the  earth  ;  but  their  inveftiga- 
tion,  however  elaborate,  being  founded  in  hypothefis,  deferves 
to  be  confidered  rather  as  conjectural  opinions  than  as  genuine 
inductions  of  philofophy*  It  was  referved  for  the  author  now 
before  us  to  open  an  untrodden  path  through  this  obfcure  region 
of  inquiry,  and  to  conftrudt  a  new  fyftem,  which,  having  for 
its  bans  a  number  of  facts,  derived  from  pofitive  obfervation, 
feems  calculated  to  maintain,  in  feveral  of  its  principles,  a  per- 
manent authority  amidft  all  the  revolutions  in  fcience.  The 
limits  of  a  Review  are  inefficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  feries  of  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Hutton  fupports  his  inge- 
nious theory ;  but,  though  we  therefore  cannot  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  full  account  of  the  fubject,  we  fhall  lay  before, 
them  fuch  a  contracted  (ketch  as  the  nature  of  a  journal  will 
permit. 

Dr.  Hutton  fets  out  with  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the 
mechanifm  of  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpofe 
of  being  a  habitable  world  ;  and  this  he  diftinguifhes  into  three 
different  bodies,  namely,  earth,  water,  and  air,  the  confHtuent 
materials  of  the  machine.  After  furveying^  the  machine  in  ge- 
neral, with  thofe  moving  powers,  by  which  its  operations,  almofl: 
infinitely  diverfified,  are  performed,  the  author  directs  his  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  on  which  we  dwell ; 
confidering  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  a  machine  conftrudted  upon  , 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  principles ;  and  investigating  the 
natural  confequences  of  thofe  operations  which,  being  within 
our  view,  we  are  better  qualified  to  examine.  He  concludes, 
by  probable  deduction,  from  the  natural  changes  which  are 
conftantly  taking  place  in  the  mundane  fyftem,  that  it  contains 
the  feeds  of  a  progreflive  decay ;  arifing  from  no  error  in  its 
conftitution  as  a  world,  but  from  that  deftruction  of  its  land 
which  is  fo  neceflary  in  the  fyftem  of  the  globe,  the  economy  of 
life  and  vegetation,  fie  next  inquires  whether  there  be,  in  the 
conftitution  of  this  world,  a  reproductive  operation,  by  which  a 
ruined  conftitution  may  be  repaired,  and  a  continuance  thus  pro- 
cured to  the  machine  confidered  as  a  world  fuftaining  plants 
and  animals. 

From  the  principles  on  which  our  author  proceeds,  the  view 
Which  he  exhibits  of  the  creation  is  truly  original.    He  obfervcs 
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that  the  Mofaic  hiftory  places  the  beginning  of  man  at  no  great 
diftance  ;  and  there  has  not  been  found,  in  natural  hiftory,  any 
document  by  which  a  high  antiquity  might  be  attributed  to  the 
human  race.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  tne  infe- 
rior fpecies  of  animals,  particularly  thofe  which  inhabit  the  ocean 
and  its  fhores.  We  find  in  natural  hiftory  monuments  which 
prove  that  thofe  animals  had  long  exifted  ;  and  we  thus  procure 
a  meafurc  for  the  computation  of  a  period  of  time  extremely  re- 
mote, though  far  from  being  prccifely  afcertained. 

The  great  object  of  our  author  in  the  prefent  jnveftigation 
is  to  examine  the  conftruclion  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  under- 
ftand  the  natural  operations  of  time  paft  ;  to  acquire  principles 
by  which  we  may  conclude  with  regard  to  the  future  courfe  of 
things,  or  judge  of  thofe  operations  by  which  a  world,  lb  wifelv 
ordered,  goes  into  decay ;  and  to  learn  by  what  means  fuch  a 
decayed  world  may  be  renovated,  or  the  wafte  of  habitable  land 
upon  the  globe,  repaired. 

Our  author,  in  profecuting  his  inquiry,  takes  a  wide  and  phi- 
lofophical  view  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  globe,  which,  in  general, 
is  compofed  of  fand,  gravel,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  ftrata, 
or  of  the  various  compofitions  of  thefe  with  fome  other  jub- 
ilances. He  recites  the  manner  in  which  thofe  fcvcral  fubftances 
are  formed,  and  concludes  that,  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  compofec| 
of  thefe  materials,  this  folid  body  appears  to  have  been  the  pro-% 
du&ion  of  water,  winds,  and  tides.    He  obferves  that  what 
renders  the  origin  of  our  land  evident,  is  the  immenfe  quantities 
of  calcareous  bodies  which  had  belonged  to  animals,  and  the 
intimate  connection  of  thefe  mattes  of  animal  production  with 
the  other  ftrata  of  the  land.    We  find,  continues  he,  the  marks 
of  marine  animals  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  the  earth;  confe- 
quently  thofe  folid  parts  have  been  formed  after  the  ocean  was- 
inhabited  by  thofe  animals,  which  are  indi  genous  in  that  element. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  the  natural  hiftory  of  thofe  folid  parts, 
and  could  trace  the  operations  of  the  globe?  by  which  they  had 
been  formed,  we  (hould  have  fome  means  for  computing  the 
time  through  which  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  have  continued  to 
live.    "  But  how,"  fays  he,  "  fhall  we  defcribe  a  procefs  which 
u  nobody  has  feen  performed,  and  of  which  no  written  hiftory 
<c  gives  any  account?"    This,  he  obferves,  can  only  be  in- 
veftigated,  firft,  by  examining  the  nature  of  thofe  folid  bodies, 
the  hiftory  of  which  we  want  to  know    and,  fecondly,  by  ex- 
amining the  natural  operations  of  the  globe,  to  fee  if  there  now 
actually  exift  fuch  operations  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  folid 
bodies,  appear  to  have  been  necejfary  to  their  formation.  After 
a  variety  of  obfervations,  drawn  from  natural  hiftory,  our  author 
concludes  that  nine-tenths  perhaps,  or  ninety-nine  hundredths 
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of  this  earth,  fo  far  as  we  fee,  have  been  formed  by  natural 
operations  of  the  globe,  in  collecting  loofe  materials,  and  de- 
pofiting  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  confolidating  thofe  col- 
lections in  various  degrees,  and  either  elevating  thofe  confoli- 
dated  mafles  above  the  level  on  which  they  were  formed,  or 
lowering  the  level  of  that  fea. 

With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  fuch  continents  as  we> 
have  upon  the  globe  could  be  erected  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
the  ingenious  author  obferves  it  muft  be  evident  that  no  motion 
of  the  fea,  cauled  by  this  earth  revolving  in  the  folar  fyftem, 
could  effect  that  end ;  and  confequently,  befides  an  operationNby 
which  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  mould  be  converted 
into  an  elevated  land,  or  placed  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  there  is  required,  in  the  operations  of  the  globe,  a  confo- 
lidating power,  by  which  the  loofe  materials  that  had  fubfided 
from  water,  mould  be  formed  into  mafles  of  the  moft  perfect 
felidity,  having  neither  water  nor  vacuity  between  their  va- 
rious cbnftituerit  partsj  nor  in  the  pores  of  thofe  conftituent 
parts  themfelves. 

In  order  to  determine  the .  mode  of.  this  confolidating  opera- 
tion, the  author  has  recourfe  to  a  chemical  inquiry  irito  the 
nature  of  the  confolidated  mafjes ;  and  he  afcertains,  upon 
fcientific  evidence,  that  the  confolidation  of  the  terreftrial  parts 
of  the  globe  was  performed  entirely  by  the  power  of  heat,  ope- 
'  rating  by  fufion  upon  different  bodies  within  the  bowels  of  tHe 
earth.  He  farther  evinces,  by  equally  forcible  arguments,  that 
the  erection  of  land  above  the  level  of  the  fea  Was  likewife  pro- 
duced by  the  expanfive  cower  of  the  fame  heat,  which  he  affirms 
to  have  been  the  agent  in  reducing  the  globe*  to  its  prefent 
form  ;  and  he  confirms  this  dbdtrine  by  examining  the  natural 
appearances  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  by  proving; 
fcientifically  the  exiflehce  of  fubterraneous  fire,  from  the  difcovery 
of  volcanos  in  the  moft  elevated  parts  of  the  globe: 

Having  eftabjifhed  thefe  important  facts,-  the  author  proceeds 
to  reafon  with  regard  to  the  duration  df  this  globe^  or  the  ge- 
neral view  of  its  operations  as  a  living  world,*  maintaining 
blants  and  animals.  The  great  extent  of  his  obfervatioris  on 
this  iriterefting  fubje&  muft  preclude  us  from  a  particular  de- 
tail 5  but  we  Biall,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  our  readers*  mention 
the  principal  points  of  his  inquiry.  From  the  donfideration  of 
thofe  materials  which  compofe  the  prefent  land^  he  Concludes 
"  that,  during  the  time  this  land  was  forming,  by  the  collection  of 
its  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  there  had  been  a  formsr 
land  containing  materials  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  find  ait 
prefent  in  examining  the  earth.  We  may  alfo,  he  obferves* 
fconclude  that  there  had  been  operations  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
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we  now  find  natural  to  the  globe,  and  neceflarily  exerted  in  the 
formation  'of  grave!,  land,  and  clay.  But  what  he  chiefly  illus- 
trates is,  that  there  had  been  in  the  ocean  a  fyftem  of  animated 
beings,  which  propagated  their  fpecies,  and  which  have  thus 
continued  their  feveral  races  to  the  prefent  time.  He  obferves 
it  is  the  nature' of  animal  life  to  be  ultimately  fupported  from 
matter  of  vegetable  production  ;  and  mat  as  the  animals  of  the 
former  world  muft  have  been,  fuftained  during  indefinite  fuccef- 
fions  of  ageSy  there  muft  have  been  a  world  of  plants,  as  well  as 
an  ocean  replenifhed  with  living  animals. 

We  muft  neceflarily,  for  the  prefent,  fufpend  our  account  of 
this  interefting  article,  but  fhall  refume  and  conclude  it  in  our 
next< 

[To  be  continued. ] 


Art.  VIII.  Features  from  Life ;  or,  A  Summer  Vifit.  By  ihs 
Author  of  George  Bateman  and  Maria.  2  vols.  1 2mo.  6s. 
Kearfley.   London,  1788. 

•fTTE  have  heard,  from  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  prefent  day, 
*  *  in  a  half-ferious,  half-ironical  vein,  of  "  rival  wo 
*  man's  fupereminence  and  we  are  half  perfuaded  to  be- 
come converts  to  his  doctrine.  Like  the  reft  of  the  world, 
we  fet  out  in  life  with  a  prejudice  againft  the  "  female 
««  right  to  literature."  We  remembered  the  Orinda's  and 
the  Corinna's,  the  Philips's  and  the  Thomas's,  of  former 
days ;  and  we  were  perfuaded  that  nothing  but  a  good- 
humoured  gallantry  could  ever  have  raifed  thefe  names  to 
the  clafs  of  poets  and  fine  writers.  But  the  cafe  is  different 
in  our  own  time.  The  ComtefTe  de  Genlis  abroad,  and  the 
Carters,  the  Montagues,  the  Burneys,  the  Brookes,  the 
Piozzis,  the  Williams's,  and  many  other  refpe£ted  names 
among  ourfelves,  have  made  the  laurels  tremble'  round  the 
brows  of  mafculine  genius,  and  have  extorted  from  us  a  re- 
fpe£l  for  the  female  fex,  which  could  never  have  been  due 
but  to  fuch  merits  and  fuch  exertions. 

The  author  of  "  Features  from  Life"  does  not  make  alto- 
gether a  contemptible  figure  in  this  admirable  group. 
The  foundation  of  her  work  is  flight,  but  the  fuperftruclure 
is  marked  with  elegance  and  feeling.  As  a  fpecimen, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  of  a  congenial  mind  to  judge 
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for  himfelf,  we  will  extract  a  converfation  between  a  huf- 
band  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  has  juft  difcovered  that 
the  former  has,  in  one  attion,  incurred  the  guilt  of  infidelity 
to  the  marriage-bed,  and  treachery  to  his  moil  intimate 
friend,  by  a  criminal  connection  with  the  wife  of  that 
friend : 

*  As  the  hour  of  breakfaft  approached  fhe  began  to  tolleft  herfelf 
a  litde  more,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  fervants  with  fomewhac 
of  her  accuftomed  manner ;  Ihe  imagined  Conway  would  breakfaii  in 
his  own  chamber,  which  gave  her  more  refolution  to  defcend ;  and 
was  a  good  deal  furprifed,  when,  bidding  the  fervant  inquire  where 
Mr.  Conway  would  breakfaft;  he  anfwered  that  his  mafter  had  walked 
out  early  in  the  morning. 

•  Matilda  changed  colour,  but  endeavoured  to  hide  her  emotion 
from  the  man  by  faying,  "  I  thought  he  would  not  have  been  (lining 
fo  early  this  morning,  as  his  head  was  fo  bad  latt  night." 

'  Matilda,  terrified  and  alarmed,  waited  impatiently  for  his  coming 
back,  though  not  with  the  wifli  of  converfing  with  him.  In  an  hour 
iie  returned,  and  entered  the  room  in  which  (he  fat  with  an  afpeft  the 
moll  melancholy  and  dejecled  j  the  wildnefs  of  defpair  in  his  eyes  , 
when  he  turned  them  upon  her.  Matilda  would  have  left  the  room 
in  iUence,  and  have  gone  immediately  to  her  own;  but  he  detained 
her.  "  Stay,  Matilda/1  cried  he,  "  Hay,  for  heaven's  fake!  Have 
you  nothing;  not  one  word  to  utter  to  a  wretch  who  is  fick  of  life  ? 
reproaches,  the  moft  Cutting  reproaches,  would  be  better  than  this 
horrid  filence.  Is  there  then  no  hope  of  reconciliation  ?  Speak  t6 
toe,  in  mercy  fpeak  to  me !" 

**  Conway,"  faid  Matilda  with  the  mod  touching  afpe£t;  "  I  bawi 
loved  you,  fondly  loved  you  ;  your  intereft,  the  intereit  of  thofe  little 
beings,  whofe  voices  we  now  hear,  mull  ever  be  near  to  my  heart. 
For  their  fakes  I  will  ftill  remain  on  the  fpot,  where  I  have  feen  all 
toy  happinefs  on  this  fide  the  grave  perifli  for  ever.  I  mall  refemble 
the  tree,  which,  though  blafted  itfelf,  ferves  yet  to  flielter  from  keen 
winds  or  parching  funs  the  tender  plants  that  furround  it." 

"  Oh  Matilda,  Matilda!"  cried  he  interrupting  her,  "  you  tear 
top,  you  rend  m^  very  foul! — Oh  that  you  could  read  my  heart  !— 
Do  not,  do  not  fend  me  from  you* — believe  that  I  never  will,  that 
J  could  not  bear — to  be  the  witnefs  of  fo  cold,  fo  heartlefs,  fo  changed 
a  fcene. — If  you  could  pardon,  we  might  yet  be  happy,  be  bleft  as 
ever." 

"  Never,  O  never!"  cried  Matilda';  "  for  us  the  rofe  of  domeftic 
happinefs  has  long  bloomed ;  but  it  has  now  flied  its  lait  leaves.  The 
mutual  hope;  the  mutual  fear,  the  fond  reciprocations  of  fo^t  and 
generous  afFedtions  are  no  more  for  us.  Alas !  Conway,  there  is  no 
Cement  that  can  unite  the  broken  bands  of  wedded  confidence." 

"  Recall,  recall,"  cried  he  with  frantic  eagernefs,  "  thofe  terrible 
expreflions. — There  is,  there  mull,  there  fhall  be  found  fome  perfect 
cement ;  let  forgivenefs  clofe  this  dreadful  chafm." 
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«'  Impofliblc  !  impoffihlc  f*  returned  Matilda  ;  ff  it  will  not  do—* 
indeed  it  will  not— for  I  have  forgiven  you,  Conway,  indeed  I  have 
—•I  bear  you  no  refentmcnt,  not  one  fpark ,  but  I  have  a  chill  aching 
ficknefs  at  my  heart ;  it  is  quite  cold,  it  anfwers  not  to  your  voice  as 
it  ufcd  to  do  %  it  does  not  even  melt  at  your  tears— diftruft  and  gloomy 
tufpicion  have  barred  every  avenue  to  it." 

««  Oh,  God  of  heaven  !"  cried  he,  holding  tight  his  beating  brain, 
"  what  fhall  become  of  me?  unfay,  unfay  thofe  dreadful  words ! " 
Matilda  moved  her  head  ;  her  hand  fell  motionlefs  by  her  fide. — She 
opened  the  door ;  he  (eized,  and  would  have  detained  her  ;  but  a 
fervant  going  by  at  the  moment,  obliged  him  to  endeavour  to  hide 
his  feelings,  and  he  fufrered  Matilda  to  leave  him. 

*  Matilda  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  with  a  heart  laden  with 
defpair ;  (he  fometimes  tried  to  foften  it  to  the  point  he  wiftied,  that 
of  entire,  reconciliation  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  She  was  not  apt  to 
be  fevere  to  mark  the  failings  of  others ;  but  this  great  breach  of 
moral  rectitude  had  fhaken  her  confidence ;  and,  though  tendernefs 
remained,  efteem  flood  tottering  on  the  brink  of  annihilation.  Alas ! 
ihe  could  no  longer  point  him  out  to  herfelf,  to  her  children,  as  the 
model  of  human  perfection.  She  felt  all  that  human  nature,  difap- 
pointed  of  its  higheft  delight,  knows  to  feel.  Her  fpirits  were  funken 
to  the  molt  gloomy  ftate  of  dejection.' 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  amiable  author  of  this 
work,  probably  from  the  narrownefs  of  her  circumftances, 
has  been  able  only  to  make  it  a  {ketch,  and  was  then  obliged 
to  give  it  to  the  public.  The  performance  every  where  bears 
the  marks  of  negligence  and  hafte.  The  pathetic  fcenes  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  and  the  figure  and  character 
of  her  coquette,  are  defcribed  with  admirable  ikill ;  and  the 
character  of  her  female  painter,  though  unfiniftied,  has  its 
merit.  But  Mr.  Needham,  the  villain  of  her  piece,  is  touched 
in  a  manner  extremely  feeble  and  incomplete;  and,  though 
the  ftory  of  the  hulband  and  the  wife  is  brought  to  a  proper 
termination,  yet  the  cataftrophe  of  the  inferior  perfonages 
meet  with  too  little  attention  from  the  writer.  We  could 
wifh  that  me  had  leifure,  in  fome  one  inftance,  to  put  forth 
the  whole  ftrength  of  her  mind,  and  to  produce  a  work  that 
ihould  poffefs  the  requilites  which  are  ncceflary  to  conftitute 
the  genuine  dramatic  unity  of  a&ion. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Treatife  on  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chy- 
miftry,  and  the  Materia  Medica.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Epglifb  Tranjlation  of  the  nezv  Edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Royal  College  ofPhyfkians  of  London  1788.  By  Donald 
Monro9  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Army,  and  formerly  to  St. 
George's  Hofpital,  Hyde-P  ark-Corner ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Pnyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  3  vols,  18s.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon- 
don, I7$8„ 

*TpHlS  Treatife,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  was  ori- 
•4*  ginally  written  as  part  of  a  cour'fe  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  phyfic,  read  by  the  author  in  the 
years  1758,  59,  and  60;  and  was  then  planned  nearly  in  its 
prefent  form.  In  1760,  Dr.  Monro  being  appointed  one  of 
the  phyiicians  to  the  army,  at  that  time  ferving  in  Ger- 
many, the  manufcript  has  ever  fince  lain  in  his  ftudy,  until 
a  propofal  of  revifing  the  Pharmacopoeia  induced  him  to  a 
fimilar  perufal  of  his  pharmaceutical  leclures,  with  the  view 
of  giving  all  the  affiiiance  in  his  power  to  the  College  of 
Phyiicians  in  the  execution  of  their  defign  ;  the  firft  idea  of 
which,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  our 
author. 

A  courfe  of  lectures  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  chy- 
miflry,  delivered  thirty  years  ago,  however  excellent  at 
that  time,  muft,  from  the  late  great  improvements  in  thi« 
part  of  fcience,  be  how,  in  many  circumftances,  imperfect, 
and  in  others  highly  objectionable.  But,  in  revifing  his  ma- 
nufcript, Dr.  Monro  has  judicioufly  availed  himfelf  of  every 
recent  difcovery  of  importance;  and  with  thefe  improve- 
ments we  congratulate  our  medical  readers  on  the  incident 
which  has  proved  the  means  of  drawing  from  obfeurity  a 
work  fb  worthy  of  publication. 

It  commences  with  an  account  of  falts,  and  their  different 
-divifion  into  acid,  alcaline,  and  neutral.  The  author 
next  deduces  the  hiftory  of  the  different  kinds  of  acids, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal;  defcribing  afterwards  the 
medical  virtues  and  properties  of  acids  in  general,  with  thofe 
of  their  feveral  fpecies.  On  a  fubjeft  fb  frequently  treated 
by  chemical  writers,  little  novelty  can  now  be  expected  % 
from  the  molt  accurate  inquirer;  but  among  thofe  inr 
ltances  which  occur,  the  following  one  is  entitled  to  ob- 
fervation  : 

- 

•  As  acids  harden  oils;  is  it  not  probable  that  the  acid  of  the  food 
and  4rinjt  we  fwallow  is  united  with  the  oily  particles  of  our  fluids  by 
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the  animal  process,  and  forms  the  fat  ?  And  is  not  this  one  reafon 
why  publicans  and  others,  who  eat  heartily,  and  drink  much  malt  and 
other  vinous  liquors,  generally  become  fat?  A  gentleman  of  a  ftrong 
fiealthy  conflitution,  who  ufed  to  talce  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  find- 
ing himfelf  turn  too  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  judging  that  this  proceeded 
more  from  the  wine  which  he  drank  than  from  the  folid  food  he  took, 
gave  over  the  ufe  of  all  vinous  and  fermented  liquors,  and  foon  loft  a 
good  deal  of  his  weight,  and  became  as  agile  as  formerly,  though  he 
ate  as  heartily  as  ever.  Some  time  after  he  again  began  the  ufe  of 
wine;  it.produced  the  fame  effect  as  before,  and  on  leaving  it  off  he 
became  again  leaner  and  more  active.  In  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  repeated  the  experiment  more  than  once,  and  it  was  always 
attended  with  the  fame  effect.'  , 

« 

The  alcaline  and  neutral  falts,  and  their  virtues,  then  un- 
dergo, in  the  fame  dii\in&  manner,  the  author's  imeltiga* 
lion;  and  are  iuccceded  in  the  inquiry  by  the  metals, 
metallic  preparations,  and  femi-metals.  Wuh  refpect  to 
the  two  fixed  alcaline  falts  Dr.  Monro  remarks,  th?t  hitherto 
practitioners  have  not  made  fuch  accurate  obien  tions  con* 
perning  their  effects  on  the  human  l>ody  as  t  .>  auertain  the 
particular  virtues  of  each;  and  therefoie  tU)  commonly 
Imagined  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  a  .  e  ordered 
indilcriminately»  Future  experience,  h<  -ve-  ti  ■.  is  perr 
fuaded,  will  evince  that  there  is  a  confiuer?  k-  4,rierence  in 
their  operation  in  many  cafes.  In  this  opinio  ve  entirely 
join  with  Dr.  Monro,  and  that  for  the  realon*  he  mentions, 
viz.  as  the  vegetable  ieems  to  be  much  more  Jharp  and 
acrid  than  the  foifil,  which  contains  more  earth  and  phlo- 
gilton ;  and  they  reflectively  produce  diflerent  neutral  falts, 
with  each  of  the  acids. 

The  bafis  of  Dr.  James's  celebrated  powder  has  long  been 
well  known  to  chemical  inquirers ;  though  the  particular 
receipt  for  making  it  lay  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  an 
official  repplitory.  In  the  work  now  before  us  our  author 
gratifies  the  public  curiofity  with  this  medical  arcanum^ 
extracted  from  the  records  of  Chancery;  Dr.  James,  when^ 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  felling  his  powder,  having  fworn, 
in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  that  it  was  the  true  and  genuine 
receipt  for  making  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it,  accom- 
panied with  fbme  faithful  remarks  and  fome  interefting  inr 
formation  by  Dr.  Monro  : 

» 

*  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  protracted  heat,  in 
a  flat,  unglazed  earthen  veffel,  adding  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  a 
fufficient.  quantity  of  any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlegmated : 
then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  ccnfiderable  time,  and  feparate  the 
gowder  from  the  nitre  by  diffolving  it  in  water. 
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«  When  the  doctor  firft  adminiftered  his  powder,  he  ufed  to.  join 
one  grain  of  the  following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of 
his  antimonial  powder ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often 
declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afide  the  addition  of  the  mercurial. 
His  mercurial,  which  he  called  a  pill,  appears,  by  the  records  of 
Chancery,  to  have  been  made  in  the  following  manner:  Purify 
quickfilver  by  diitilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  fal  am- 
moniac ;  diffolve  this  purified  quickfilver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate 
to  drynefs ;  calcine  the  powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ^  burn 
fpirits  of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  Dr.  James,  at  the  end 
of  the  receipt  given  into  Chancery,  fays  **  The  dofe  of  thefe  medi- 
cines is  uncertain ;  but,  in  general,  thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial 
and  one  grain  of  the  mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.  Signed  and  fwora 
to  by  Robert  James." 

'  I  have  frequently  directed  this  powder  to  be  given,  and  have 
often  feen  Dr.  James  himfelf,  as  well  as  other  practitioners,  admi- 
nilter  it  in  fevers,  and  in  other  complaints.  Like  other  active  pre- 
parations of  antimony,  it  fometimes  operates  with  great  violence, 
jeven  when,  given  in  fmall  dofes ;  at  other  times,  a  large  dofe  pro- 
duces very  little  vifible  effects.  I  have  feen  three  grains  operate 
brifkly,  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  1  was  once  called  to  a 
patient  to  whom  Dr.  James  had  himfelf  given  five  grains  of  it,  and  k 
purged  and  vomited  the  lady  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that  time 
gave  her  between  twenty  and  thirty  flools;  at  other  times  I  have  feen 
a  fcruple  produce  little  or  no  vifible  effect. 

'  So  far  as  I  have  obferved,  I  think  that  the  dofe  of  this  powder, 
to  an  adult,  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains ;  and  that,  when  it  is  ad- 
miniftered, one  ought  to  begin  by  giving  fmall  dofes. 

*  Where  patients  are  ftrong,  and  a  free  evacuation  is  wanted,  this 
js  an  ufeful  remedy ;  and  it  may  be  given,  in  fmall  repeated  dofes, 
as  an  alterative,  in  many  cafes ;  but  where  patients  are  weakly  and 
in  low  fevers,  it  often  acts  with  too  great  violence ;  and  I  have  myfelf 
feen  inftances*  and  have  heard  of  others  from  other  practitioners,  where 
patients  have  been  hurried  to  their  graves  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
id  a  very  fliort  time. 

*  It  has  been  called  Dr.  James's  Fever  Powder  j  and  many  have 
believed  it  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  fevers;  and  that  Dr. James  had 
cured  moll  of  the  patients  whom  he  attended,  and  who  recovered  by 
the  ufe  of  this  powder  ;  but  the  bark,  and  not  the  antimonial  pow- 
der, was  the  remedy  which  Dr.  James  almoft  always  trufted  to  for 
the  cure  of  fevers ;  he  .gave  his  powders  only  to  clear  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  ;  and  after  he  had  effected  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark 
as  freely  as  the  patient  could  fwallow  it.  The  doctor  believed  all 
fevers  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  the  intermitting  kind  j  and  that  if  there 
was  a  poflibility  of  curing  a  fever,  that  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to 
effectuate  the  cure ;  for,  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he  wa» 
fure  that  it  would  yield  to  no  other  remedy  whatever,  as  he  has  more 
than  once  declared  to  me  when  I  have  attended  patients  in  fever* 
along  with  himV 
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Almoft  the  half  of  the  fecond  volume  is  occupied  witfy 
an  account  of  mineral  waters,  both  in  Britain  and  foreign 
countries.  Dr.  Monro  formerly  publilhed  a  treatife  on  this 
iubjecl ;  and  in  the  work  now  under  confideration-  he  ha$ 
given  an  ufeful  abridgment  of  his  preceding  obfervations, 
enriched  with  fuch  additional  remarks  as  experiments  have 
afforded  lince  that  time. 

Our  author  afterwards  treats  inftrucYively,  according  to 
his  ufuaj.  method,  of  vinous  liquors,  and  ardent  fpirit,  the 
produces  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  of  medicines  prcpare4 
trom  the  mixture  of  fpirit  with  the  different  acids ;  ci  lhl- 
phur;  of  foffil  oils  and  bitumens ;  of  amber;  of  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  ;  of  eflential  oils ;  of  natural  bailams ;  of 
refins ;  of  gum-refins ;  of  gums  and  gummous  extracts ;  of 
fugar  and  laccharine  fubftances.  The  following  remarkable 
instances  of  the  good  effefts  of  honey  in  ibme  althmatic  cafes 
deferve  to  be  laid  before  our  readers : 

*  The  late  Dr.  John  Hume,  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  fick 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  violently  afflicted 
With  the  afthma.  Having  taken  many  medicines  without  receiving 
re.icf,  he  at  lail  refolved  10  try  the  effetfs  of  honey,  having  long 
had  a  great  opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pectoral.  For  two  or  three  year? 
he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely  free  of  his  afthma, 
and  likewife  of  a  gravelly  complaint,  which  he  had  long  been 
afflicted  with.  About  two  years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
when  he  was  fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  fick  and  hurt,  a  pejv 
foh  labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  who  looked  as  if 
he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to  him,  and  afked  him  by  what 
means  he  had  been  cured  of  his  afthma  ?  Dr.  Hume  told  him  the 
particulars  of  his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  he  heard  nothing 
of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to  him,  and  had  feemcd  fo  bad 
that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and 
therefore  had  not  even  afked  him  who  he  was ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  man,  feemingly  in  good  health,  and  decently  drefTed, 
came  to  the  fick  and  hurt  office  and  returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure, 
which  he  afiured  him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufe 
of  honey.' 

We  have,  with  Dr.  Monro,  known  many  perfpns  who 
have  taken  honey  for  afthmatic  complaints,  iome  of  whom 
ihave  received  benefit,  while  others  experienced  no  relief 
from  its  ufe. 

In  the  third  volume  we  are  prefented  with  an  account  of 
the  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ;  which  the  author  has  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  as  being  the  leaft  liable  to  exception.  This  part  of 
the  work  may  be  confidered  as  an  improved  fyftem  of 
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Galenical  pharmacy ;  and  it  is  interfperfcd  with  a  number 
of  fatisfactory  remarks  an<(  anecdotes  relative  to  the  efFe& 
of  different  medicines.  The  vojurae  concludes  with  * 
iranflation  of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  faithfully 
executed. 

To  the  lovers  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  this  work 
will  afford  much  fatisfa&ion.  It  contains  an  accurate  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  virtues  of  medicines,  and  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  by  a  variety  of  judicious  and  prafttcaj 
obfervations. 


Art.  X.  An  Examination  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Definitions 
of  the  Firft  Book  of  Sir  I/aac  Newton's  Principia,  and  of  tke 
Three  Axioms  or  Laws  of  Motion.  By  Robert  Young.  8vo„ 
as.  Hitched.    Becket.    London,  1787. 

TN  this  pamphlet  the  propriety  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  attri- 
A  buting  to  matter  a  vis  inertia  is  very  warmly  called  it* 
queftion.  That  great  philofbpher  defines  what  he  means  by 
that  expreffion  in  the  following  words :  Vis  inertia,  eft  po-> 
tentia  refiftendi,  qua  corpus  unumquodque,  quantum  in  fe  eft9 
perfeverat  in  flatu  Juo,  vel  quiejeendi  vel  movendi  uniformiter 
indireSfum  ;  that  is,  the  vis  inertia  is  a  power  of  refitting 
by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  perfeveres  in  its 
proper  Hate,  either  of  reft,  or  of  moving  uniformly  forward 
in  a  re&ilineal  direction.  Mr.  Young  is  perfuaded  that  there 
is  the  utmoft  abfurdity  in  this  definition.  The  very  term, 
}ie  fays,  by  which  this  innate  force  attributed  tp  matter  is 
exprefled,  is  a  contradiction.  To  his  "  conception  it  fig-* 
f€  nirles  nothing  at  all :  a  force  of  inatlivity  being  the  fame 
**  as  aforcelefs  f  orce ;  and  analagous  to  a  black  white,  a  cold 
*'  heat,  a  tempe/luous  calm,  or  any  fuch  contradictory  ex-* 
"  premons." 

As  our  ideas  upon  this  queftion  are  different  from  thofe 
of  Mr.  Young,  it  will  be  fair  to  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
arguments  by  which  he  fupports  his  opinion.  Our  aux 
thor  diflecls  and  examines  the  definition  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Firft,  That  body  poffe/Tes  an  innate  force.  Here  are  two  ideas, 
force  in  body,  and  innate  force,  in  contradillin&ion  from  derived  or 
adventitious.  We  are  to  decide  on  the  prefence  of  force  by  its 
effects.  We  are  to  diftingyifh  that  which  is  innate  from  that  which 
is  adventitious,  from  one  being  conftant  and  uniform  and  the  other 
accidental,  and  differing  in  degree.  And  hence  the  third  rule  of 
reafoning  laid  down  by  our .  author ;  "  The  qualities  of  bodies 
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which  admit  neither  of  intention  nor  remiffion  of  degrees,  and  which 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  oar  reach,  are  to  be  efteemed 
nniverfal  qualities  of  bodies:"  and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  he  might 
have  faid  innate  bodies  poffefs  various  forces  manifeft  by  their 
effects ;  two  of  thefe  are  conftant,  gravitation  and  cohefion  ;  if  there 
are  forces  innate  in  bodies,  thefe  appear  to  have  the  bed  title  to  be 
confidered  as  fuch.  But  thefe  do  not  anfwer  to  the  fecond  part  of 
the  proportion,  which  fays,  the  innate  force  is  a  power  of  refilling. 
Gravity  and  cohefion  may  be  indeed  refilling  powers,  but  they  are 
acting  ones  too,  and  can  refill  only  in  as  much  as  they  can  aft.  There 
(hould  therefore  be  a  third  innate  power  betides  gravity  and  cohefion 
(if  thofe  are  fuch),  namely,  a  refijiing,  and  not  an  aBing  power.  But 
this  cannot  be  admitted ;  firft,  becaufe  there  is  no  power  conftant  but 
gravity  and  cohefion  ;  for  this  power  is  confeffed  not  to  be  exerted 
always  (fee  the  defcription  fubfequent  to,  the  definition)  $  therefore 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  exiiling  always,  or  being  innate  :  fecondly, 
becaufe  a  power  of  refilling  cannot  be  conceived  diftincl  from  a 
power  of  acting  %  for  refinance  without  action  is  not  the  idea  of 
power. 

•  The  third  part  of  the  propofition  is,  that  every  body  endeavours 
to  perfevere  in  its  ftate  of  reft.  An  endeavour  to  remain  at  reft  is 
onnecefTary  whilft  nothing  attempts  to  dilturb  the  reft.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  power  would  be  fuperfluous.  Further,  an  endeavoue 
to  remain  at  reft  is  impoffible  to  conceive.  Endeavour  is  a  tendency 
to  motion  or  change ;  an  endeavour  not  to  move,  is  an  endeavour 
not  to  endeavour,  which  is  nonfenfe.  A  man  may,  indeed,  by  op? 
poring  force  to  force,  endeavour  not  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  oppofi? 
iion  is  an  endeavour  to  move,  not  indeed  exerted  with  a  deftgn  to> 
move,  but,  by  counteracting  another  force,  to  prevent  being  moved. 
An  endeavour  not  to  move  cannot  therefore  exift  in  bodies,  becaufe 
it  is  abfurd.  If  we  appeal  to  fact,  we  find'  every  body  is  in  an  aclual 
and  conftant  endeavour  to  move.  Thus,  both  univerfal  obfervation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  combine  to  overthrow  the  propofition 
that  bodies  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  reft. 

*  Fourth,  That  bodies  in  motion  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  the 
lame  direction,  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  they  at  any  time 
nave.  This  is  admitted,  as  far  as  observations  have  been  made 
hitherto. 

4  Fifth,  That  the  endeavour  which  bodies  are  faid  to  exert  to  re* 
main  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  is  by  means  of  their  in- 
nate force,  or  power  of  refilling.  We  have  (hewn  that  the  endeavour 
to  remain  at  reft  does  not  exift ;  we  have  then  only  to  inquire  if 
bodies  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  their  motions  by  their  innate  or 
refilling  forces.  We  might  deny  this  on  the  ground  of  the  defect  of 
proof  that  any  innate  refilling  power  exifts  in  bodies ;  but  we  will 
admit  the  fuppofition ;  and  we  matt  find  that  if  bodies  did  poflefs 
the  innate  refilling  power  afcribed  to  them,  they  could  not  perfevere 
in  their  motions  by  it.  Firft,  becaufe  a  power  which  can  only  refill, 
cannot  move.  Secondly,  becaufe  motions  in  bodies  are  various  and 
indeterminate,  and  the  lame  uniform  power  cannot  continue  motions, 
which  may  be  greater  or  lefc  in  any.  degrees.  Thirdly,  if  bodies 
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tould  continue  to  moye  by  their  innate  force,  they  could  alfo  begin 
to  move  by  it ;  for  the  fame  caufe  which  can  move  a  body  with  a 
given  velocity  at  any  one  time,  could  do  it  at  any  other,  if  the  caufe 
were  prefent;  that  is,  it  ;cculd  begin  a  motion  as  eafily  as  continue 
it.  Therefore,  if  the  force  were  innate,  bodies  would  begin  to  move 
of  themfelves,  which  is  not  true.  Fourthly,  becaufe  a  body  would 
never  ftop  by  the  reliftance  of  fri&ion,  or  the  air,  if  it  moved  by 
its  innate  force.  The  innate  force  being  always  proportional  to  the 
rnafs,  would  fuffer  no  diminution  from  refinance;  therefore  if,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  motion,  the  body,  by  its  innate  force,  overcomes  a 
certain  refinance  of  fri&ion  and  air;  in  any  following  times,  the 
force  being  undiminifhed,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refiftances  for 
ever.  Thefe  refiftances  could  therefore  never  change  the  ftate  of  a 
moving  body,  becaufe  they  cannot  change  the  quantity  of  its  motive 
iforce.  But  this  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  the  conclulion  fun- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  from  this  principle. 

•  *  From  the  above  I  conclude  that  bodies  have  no  innate  power 
of  refilling,  unlefs  it  be  a  motive  power ;  that  they  do  not  endeavour 
to  remain  at  reft  while  they  are  at  reft  j  that  they  do  not  endeavour 
to  perfevere  in  their  motions  by  means  of  any  innate  force  j  confe- 
quently  that  the  proportion  implied  in  the  third  definition  of  Newton* 
which  afferts  thcie,  is  not  true.1  > 

Thefe  metaphyseal  arguments  might  have  been  fpared 
if  the  author  had  attended  to  the  guarded  manner  in  which 
our  unrivalled  philofbpher  has  expreffed  himfelf.  He  docs 
not  make  that  force  aclive  which  he  terms  a  force  of  in- 
activity, but  fays,  without  ambiguity,  that  every  body  has 
a  natural  tendency  or  difpofition  to  perfevere  in  that  ftate  of 
motion  or  reft  in  which  it  happens  to  be. 
-  We  cannot  deny  the  praife  of  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Young  ; 
but  when  a  lance  is  hurled  at  the  formidable  fhield  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  to  confer  fame  on  his  antagonift  it  muft  be 
made  of  much  ftronger  materials  than  that  which  is  ufed 
in  the  prefent  conteft. 


Art.  XI.  A  fhort  Defcription  of  Pyrmont ;  with  Ohfervatiom 
on  the  Ufe  of  its  Waters.  Abridged  from  the  German  "  De- 
fcription of  Pyrmont  of  Dr.  Marcard,  Phyfician  to  his  Ma- 
je/i/s  Houfehold  at  Hanover,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Naples,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  at  Paris9 
Edinburgh,  and  Copenhagen.  Revifed  by  the  Author.  8vo. 
is.  6d.  ititched.   Johnibn.   London,  1788. 

A  S  Pyrmont  is  much  relbrted  to  by  valetudinarians  from 
this  country,  and  Dr.  Marcard's  account  of  it  is  too  vo- 
Juminous  for  general  ufe,  it  was  thought  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  that  work  would  prove  acceptable  to  many  Enghih 
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readers ;  and  with  this  view,  therefore,  the  prefent  pamphlet 
has  been  publiihed.  The  firft  object  of  the  author's  plan 
is  to  defcribe  this  celebrated  place,  which  lies  within  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  not  far  from  the  Wefer,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  diftant  from  Hanover.  The  vale  in  which 
it  is  fituated  is  one  of  the  rnoft  healthy  and  pleafant  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  furrounding  hills,  covered  with  foreft  trees, 
3fFord  a  beautiful  termination  to  the  fcene. 

The  diftrift  of  Pyrmont  contains  ieveral  antiquities,  as 
well  as  natural  curiofities.  Among  the  latter,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wells,  is  a  vaporous  cavern, 
through  which  there  iflues  forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  fixed 
air,  as  to  require  caution  in  approaching  it.  This  cavern 
lhows  the  immenfe  quantity  of  aerial  acid  contained  in  the 
foil  of  Pyrmont;  for,  notwithftanding  the  vent  it  has  in 
this  place,  every  fpring,  whether  chalybeate  or  not,  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  it, 

After  defcribing  the  different  mineral  fp rings  at  Pyrmont, 
and  their  compofitions,  an  account  is  given  of  the  medicinal 
effects  of  the  Pyrmont  water,  ufed  internally.  The  com- 
plaints in  which  this  water  is  chiefly  ferviceable  are  general 
wcaknefc,  obftru&ions  of  the  vifcera,  and,  in  a  word,  aU 
.diforders  arifing  from  a  relaxation  of  the  fyftem.  The  uie 
of  it,  however,  is  not  advifeabje  fn  all  nervous  diforders, 
as  it  is  found  to  increafe  irritability  in  particular  cafes. 

The  author  argues  for  the  reality  of  a  fubfequent  afiion, 
xefulting  from  the  ufe  of  Pyrmont  water,  by  which,  patients, 
after  quitting  the  place  without  having  received  any  per- 
ceptib'e  benefit,  are  afterwards  freed  from  their  diforders. 
This  is  an  opinion  well  caculated  to  preferve  the  credit  of 
the  waters;  and,  if  they  have  been  drank  but  a  very  mort 
time,  the  idea  may  undoubtedly  often  be  verified  by  exper 
rience ;  but  if  the  ufe  of  them  has  been  regularly  continued 
for  fome  months,  we  mould  not  entertain  very  fanguine 
hopes  of  any  future  benefit  from  the  previous  ufe  of  what 
had  produced  no  fenfible  improvement  of  the  conftitution. 

For  drinking  Pyrmont  water  with  advantage  directions 
are  given  by  the  author ;  whofe  abridgment  of  Dr.  Mar- 
card's  work  will  prove  an  agreeable  Fade  Mecum  to  the 
natives  of  this  country  who  relbrt  to  Pyrmont  for  $eir 
health. 


Art, 
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Art.  XII.  The  Gentleman's  Stable  DireStory;  or,  Modern 
.  Syflem  of  Farriery.  Comprehending  the  prejent  entire  improved 
Modi  of  Praclice :  containing  all  the  mojt  valuable  Prefcrip- 
Hons  and  approved  Remedies,  accurately  proportioned  And 
properly  adopted  to  every  known  Difeafe  to  which  the  Horft  is 
-  incident.  Interfpcrfed  with  occafional  Remarks  upon  the  dan- 
gerous and  almojl  obfolete  Practice  of  Gilfon,  Bracken,  and 
others.  Including  DireSiions  for  Feeding,  Bleeding,  Purging* 
end  getting  into  Condition  for  the  Chafe.  Jnfcrihed  to  Sir 
John  Lade,  Bart,  By  William  Taplin,  Surgeon.  8vo.  5s. 
boards.   Kearfley.   London,  1788. 

1 

1 

T  "N  a  country  where  the  breed  of  horfes  is  fo  much  encou- 
*  raged  as  in  England,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  art  of 
curing  their  difeafes  might,  by  this  time,  have  arrived  at  a 
cooftderable  degree  of  perfection.  Much,  we  know,  has 
been  written  on  the  fubject.  Since  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  the  world  has  been  prefented  with  fyftem  after 
fyftem  by  farriers,  who  have  all  arrogated,  in  favour  of 
their  own  works,  a  fuperiority  in  practical  knowledge  to 
thofe  who  preceded  them.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  feveral  pretenfions,  the  improvement  of  the 
art  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  authors  who 
have  profefled  to  cultivate  it.  Nor  can  this  appear  fur- 
prifing  when  every  circumftance  is  confldered.  The  ana- 
tomy of  the  horfe,  the  true  foundation  of  all  practical 
knowledge,  is,  in  general,  imperfectly  known,  to  the  clafs 
of  farriers ;  and  their  ideas  refpedting  the  animal  economy 
are  Hill  more  indefinite  and  obfeure.  It  is  to  be  wilhed  that 
ibme  feminary  were  eftablifhed  lor  the  cultivation  of  this 
art :  and  that  the  difeafes  of  cattle  mould  likewife  be  ren- 
dered an  object  of  fcientific  inquiry  ;  as  both  intereft  and 
gratitude  ought  to  prompt  a  particular  attention  to  the  dif- 
eafes of  thofe  animals  which  adminifter  no  lefs  to  the  more 
ufeful  purpofes  than  the  gratification  of  man. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Taplin's  performance  we  fhall  lay 
before  our  readers  his  account  of  Cracks  and  Scratches; 
thefe  being  among  the  articles  bell  adapted  to  a  Ihort 
extract : 

*  Cracks  and  fcratches  in  the  heels  are  fo  evidently  children  of  the 
fame  family,  that,  not  being  able  to  reap  any  advantage  from  their 
feparation,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  part  them.  Every  reader  well 
knows,  without  information  from  me,  that,  in  the  general  fearch  for 
cures  in  the  books  gone  before  upon  this  fubject,  they  have  been 
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no(l  plentifully  furnifhed  with  remedies,  and  thofe  very  concife  too'* 
The  whole  clafsof  corrofives,  detergents,  repellents,  and  refbingents,' 
have  been  let  loofe,  affording  ample  food  to  indulge  the  moft  exten- 
five  appetite  for  experiment.  But  modern  and  experimental  practice 
abandons  this  beaten  barren  trad  of  alum,  lead,  vitriol,  mercury, 
and  a  long  lift  of  inveterate  poifons,  coming  immediately  to  a  rational 
iyftem  founded  on  common  obfervation  and  long  experience. 
.  «  Cracks  and  fcratcbes,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  every  ten,  are  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  negligence  and  a  want  of  care  in  the  fuper- 
intendent ;  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  fuppofed,  from  a  bad  habit, 
or  an  acrimonious  (late  of  the  blood. 

*  In  many  (tables  (particularly  where  the  matter  feldom  pays  a 
Vifit)  fo  as  the  carcafe  is  (leek,  the  feet  and  heels  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  From  this  circum (lance  in  fevere  weather  (when  the 
parts  below  the  fetlock  are  left  in  a  wet,  dirty,  and  flovenly  condition,) 
do  thefe  complaints  originate,  evidently  refulting  more  from  bad 
grooms  than  bad  habit.  It  is  likewife  remarkable  that  the  mode  of 
treatment  for  a  century  pad  has  been  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  efforts 
of  nature,  without  the  introduction  of  a  (ingle  attempt  to  cooperate 
in  her  endeavours.  Inftead  of  corrofive  waflies,  detergent  lotions, 
xepelling  liniments,  or  reftringent  embrocations,  calculated  to  form 
rigid  efchars,  or  painful  collofities,  I  (hall  communicate,  and  earneftly 
recommend,  a  fafe,  (imple,  and  effectual  method  of  cure,  which  I 
'have  never  yet  feen  once  fail  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years. 

*  In  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  particularly  at  each  time 
of  the  horfe's  returning  from  the  road  or  exercife,  let  the  cracks  or 
•scratches  be  warned  for  a  coniiderable  time  with  foap  and  warm  water, 
making  a  lather,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the  Cuds* 
till  they  become  pliable,  and  perfectly  clear  from  every  degree  of  fcurf, 
or  hardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the  (tiffened  mucus,  or  oozing,  is  en- 
tirely walhed  away;  then  wipe  very  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  when 
perfectly  fo,  rub  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  camphorated  fperrnaced 
.ointment :  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  foon  fubmit  to  this  (imple 
treatment  if  regularly  perfevered  in.  On  the  contrary,  if  in  fome  days 
after  this  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the  cracks  to  be 
deep,  the  difcharge  copious,  and  the  fmell  foetid  or  (linking,  you  may 
•naturally  conclude  there  is  a  foulnefs  in  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  in 
the  blood,  requiring  rectification ;  in  that  cafe  continue  your  warnings 
with  foap  and  warm  water  every  night  and  morning ;  take  away  a 
proportion  of  blood,  according  to  the  directions  before  given  under 
-that  head,  rubbing  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  oint- 
ment, (inltead  of  the  camphorated  fpermaceti),  adminiftering  two 
purging  balls ;  and,  if  neceflary,  afterwards  a  diuretic  ball  every  other 
morning  for  a  fortnight,  as  will  be  hereafter  defcribed  under  the  article 
Qrea/e,  when  we  come  to  that  fubjecV 

Wnether  Mr.Taplin  be  the  real  or  vicarious  author  of  this 
work  we  know  not ;  but  it  very  much  refembles,  in  point  of 
ftyle,  the  ufual  productions  of  farriers.  It  is  frequently  far- 
^caftical,  pompous,  and  affected  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  lateit,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  likewife  one  of  the  beft  treatiica 
on  the  fubject. 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Differtation  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pqffions  upon 
Diforders  of  the  Body.  By  William  Falconer,  M.  D.  F.R.  S. 
and  correfponding  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
Being  the  EJfay  to  which  the  Fothergillian  Medal  was  ad- 
judged.  8vo.  3s.  boards.  Dilly.   London,  1788. 

tN  1784  the  Medical  Society  of  London  formed  the  refo- 
lution  of  preferring  annually  to  the  author  of  the  beft 
•eflay  upon  a  prize  queftion,  a  gold  medal  of  ten  guineas 
value,  to  be  called  the  Fothergillian  medal,  in  honour  of 
the  late  Dr.  Fothergill.  The  medal  was  accordingly  ad- 
judged laft  year  to  Dr.  Falconer  for  the  prefent  Differtation, 
-written  in  anfwer  to  the  following  queftion,  What  difeafes 
may  be  mitigated  or  cured  by  exciting  particular  afFeftions 
or  paflions  of  the  mind  ? 

The  paflions  are  neceffary  parts  of  the  human  conftiru- 
tion  ;  and  it  never  was  intended  by  nature  that  they  mould 
•hurt  either  the  body  or  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  when 
•not  immoderate,  they  are  highly  ufeful  to  both.  Thofe 
affe6Hons,  however  various,  may  be  reduced  to  two  general 
,claffes,  namely,  fuch  as  arife  from  the  presence  or  profpeft 
of  what  is  agreeable,  or  of  what  is  difagreeable,  to  our  na- 
ture. Qf  the  former  kind  are  joy,  delire,  hope ;  of  the 
latter,  grief,  hatred,  fear:  and  thefe  are  the  principal  pal- 
lions,  on  which  all  the  others  depend.  The  uniform  erTeft 
of  the  hrft  mentioned  cla fs  is  to  excite  the  vital  powers,  and 
*hat  of  the  other  to  deprefs  them.  In  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  thefe  affections,  therefore,  to  different  difeafes  is 
comprifed  the  whole  regulation  of  them,  fo  far  as  this  is 
connected  with  the  purpoies  of  medicine.  •  Nothing  in  the 
fcience  is  perhaps  more  eafy  than  the  general  knowledge  of 
this  internal  pathology  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  <thaa 
the  art  of  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  emotions  of  the 
mind  are  nice  and  precarious  inftruments ;  "  Their  effe&s," 
fays  our  author, 

'  Are  far  from  being  precifely  afcertained  in  their  quality,  and 
ftill  lefs  in  degree.  What  may  ftimulate  and  roufe  the  fpirits  and  fa- 
culties in  one  conftitntion,  may  have  an  oppofite  tendency  in  one  of 
a  weaker  frame.  Thus  joy  has  been  before  obferved  to  have  pro- 
duced efFecls  equally  iVal  with'  grief  or  terror ;  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  relaxation  or  nervous  collapfe  fucceeding  an  overftrained 
exertion.  The  debilitating  paflions  will,  on  the  other  hand,  aft  as 
ftimulants.  Thus  fear  will  excite  ftrength  and  aftivity,  and  aft  as  a 
powerful  excitement  both  to  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  Of 
all  the  paflions,  hope,  both  as  a  gentle  ftimulant,  and  compofing 
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fcdative,  Teems,  in  general,  to  anfwer  the  beft  purpofes,  and  to  hS 
mod  in  our  power  to  manage ;  and  is  further  ferviceable,  as  it  tends 
to  infure  the  compliance  of  the  patient  with  the  rules  prcfcribed.' 

In  Dr.  Falconer's  account  of  the  application  of  the  paf- 
fions  to  particular  difeafes,  we  meet  with  nothing  new ;  nor 
indeed  can  any  improvement  be  expected.  He  thinks  that 
much  injury  has  been  done  in  pulmonary  conlumptions  at- 
tended with  haimoptoe,  by  the  affurances  of  fafety  given  by 
well-meaning,  though  imprudent  friends.  It  tends,  he  ob- 
ferves,  to  ftimulate  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  agitated, 
and  of  conlequence  to  accelerate  the  circulation*  and  in- 
creafe  the  fever  and  discharge  of  blood;  and  is  farther 
.injurious  by  caufing  the  patient  to  pay  lefe  regard  to  other 
falutary  regulations.  The  consideration  of  greateft  import- 
ance, in  our  opinion,  is  the  lall-mentioned  circumftance ; 
for,  with  regard  to  the  pathological  effect  of  exciting  appre- 
henfion  in  the  patient,  it  neither  can  be  preiaged  with  cer- 
tainty, nor  regulated  with  any  exactnefs. 

Our  author  obferves,  upon  the  authority  of*  Sauvages^ 
that  nothing  contributes  to  aggravate  the  hyfteric  difpofition 
more  than  indolence  and  vacancy  of  mind.   We  agree  with 
bim  in  the  following  remark,  whatever  foundation  there 
«  may  be  for  the  anecdote  with  which  it  is  accompanied  ; 

*  Some  interefling  purfuit  that  will  occupy  the  attention  is  there-* 
fore  by  all  means  to  be  fought  out  and  alHduoufly  followed.  Even 
fear  itielf,  gradually  introduced,  and  when  no  imminent  danger  is 
apprehended,  has  been  efficacious  in  preventing  this  diforder.  The 
difpleafure  of  a  parent,  fuppofed  to  be  likely  to  be  incurred,  by  the 
return  of  hyfterical  paroxyfms,  has  contributed  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
I  have  been  informed,  from  the  beft  authority,  that  during  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1745  an^  I74^»  hyfteric  difeafe 
fcarcely  made  its  appearance.* 

As  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  inftances  of  the,  effects  of 
thepamons  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  Dr.  Falconer  has, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  fame  writer,  admitted,  and  profc- 
cuted  at  fome  length,  the  Noftalgia,  or  that  defire  of  revi- 
iiting  one's  native  country,  after  a  long  ab fence.  This  affec- 
tion is  faid  to  be  particularly  prevalent  among  the  Swiis, 
and  to  .be  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  fymptoms.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Sauvages,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  it  to  be  productive  of  any  more  fpecific  effects  than 
.  thole  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  vehement  defire, 
under  equal  circumftances  refpecting  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  From  our  own  ex- 
perience in  (imilar  cafes,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
J>auvages  has,  in  fome  inftances,  confounded  the  effects  with 
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the  caiife  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  that,  in  others,  the  fortuitous 
invafion  of  fporadic  disorders,  by  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
tyie  patients  a  wifh,  not  uncommon,  that  they  might  end 
their  days  in  their  own  country,  has  fuggefted  the  opinion  that 
the  difeafes  were  entirely  produced  by  anxiety  ;  though,  in 
faft,  they  were  only  coincident  with  that  ftate  of  mind,  or 
cafually  fupervened  in  a  fhort  time. 

In  a  differtation  which  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  paflions 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed 
any  digreffion  had  Dr.  Falconer  mentioned  the  medicinal 
application  of  laughter,  particularly  for  breaking  an  im- 
poftume  of  the  lungs  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly employed  with  fuccefs.  The  management  of  the 
exciting  and  deprfeffing  paflions  in  the  cure  of  wounds  might 
likewife  have  been  mentioned  with  propriety. 
-  * 

Art.  XIV.    A  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland  in  178J.  By 
an  EngHJb  Gentleman,    8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards.  Robinfons, 
•  London,  1788; 

npHE  influence  of  phyfical  and  moral  caufes  on  the  genius.. 

and  character  of  mankind  forms  a  branch  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy  which  has  been  highly  cultivated  in  the 
prefent  age.  The  oppofite  and  contending  theories  of 
Montefquieu  and  Hume  have  led  more  recent  inquirers  *  to 
define  the  nature  and  limits  of  thofe  caufes  with  fyftematic 
precifion,  and  to  efthnate  their  relative  importance  in  the 
great  proceedings  of  nations.  From  the  mere  exterior  of  a 
country  fome  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  natives ; 
and  from  the  genius  of  the  natives,  the  ftate  of  a  country, 
with  regard  to  cultivation  and  arts,  might,  in  fome  degree, 
be  anticipated.  When  Ariftippus,  fhipwrecked  on  an  un- 
known coaft,  obferved  fome  mathematical  figures  traced  oil 
the  more,  he  pronounced  hirnfelf,  with  confidence,  on  the 
fhore  of  a  civilifed  people.  But  we  muft  contemplate  the 
fcene  at  large,  and  carry  our  refearches  into  all  the  variety 
bf  combinations,  phyfical  and  moral,  in  order  to  form  ra- 
tional and  juft  conceptions  of  the  communities  of  mankind. 
National  character,  which  arifes  out  of  thofe  combinations, 
is  likewife  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  various  divifions  of 
the  fame  country,  fubje&  to  the  fame  fyftem  of  laws,  of , 
religion,  and  of  general  policy.  The  detail  of  labour  and 
fafhionabte  modes  of  life  in  town  and  country,  on  the  coad^ 
and  in  the  interior  provinces,  in  the  feat  of  government, 
and  in  the  remote  diflricls,  form  difcriminations  and  varieties 

•  See  Dunbar's  Effays.— Falconer  OA  the  influence  of  Climate  j 
and  fome  late  American  publications. 
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of  genius  and  character  no  left  curious  than  interefting  to* 
the  ltatefman,  the  philofopher,  and  the  gentleman. 

The  author  of  the  preient  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland,* 
who  feems  to  have  contemplated  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  ait  in  different  regions  of  the  globe,  avails  himfelf  of 
that  general  knowledge  and  information  in  this  domeftic 
tour.  .  , 

To  defcribe  the  outlines  of  a  country,  to  mark  its  diftin- 
guifhing  features,  to  paint  the  landicape  with  fidelity,  and 
to  exhibit  ftill  life  in  its  moft  captivating  charms,  afford 
no  doubt  high  entertainment  to  the  imagination ;  but 
ought  by  no  means  to  fuperfede  the  ftill  higher  efforts  of 
the  underttanding.  And  we  oblerve  with  pleafurejhat  our 
author  has  happily  combined  the  utile  with  the  dulce,  and 
united  with  talents  for  deicription  a  fagacity  of  obfervation 
with  regard  to  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  various 
objects  of  political  economy. 

The  tour  commences  from  Oxford,  which  feems  to  have 
impreffed  our  author  with  profound  veneration.  He  pro- 
nounces an  eulogium  on  the  univerfities  of  England,  vindi-  t 
cates  the  caufe  of  fuch  permanent  eftablifhments  from 
affociations  which  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
hence  expatiates  on  the  importance  of  education  inthofc 
auguft  feminaries,  which,  having  commanded  the  venera- 
tion of  ages,  feem  to  be  conlecrated,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  the  mufes. 

From  Oxford  our  author  proceeds,  by  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  to  Birmingham,  which  he  contemplates  with  the  eye 
of  a  philofopher  ;  and  confiders  the  diminutive  fize  and 
fickly  appearance  of  the  people  in  that  town  as  a  ftriking 
example  of  the  influence  of  manufactures,  and  of  a  feden- 
tary  employment,  on  the  animal  economy.  Manchefterr 
Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  diftinguifhed  either  for  manu- 
factures or  maritime  and  commercial  enterprife,  are  de- 
fcribed  and  commented  upon  by  our  author  with  great  dif* 
cernment.  We  accompany  him  with  pleafure  through  the 
northern  and  weftern  counties  of  England,  where  his  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  country  are  always  correct,  and  often 
picturefque  and  animated.  But  asjhe  fcene  of  thefe  travels 
lies  principally  in  North-Britain  ;  and,  as  the  boldnefs  of 
the  Scottifh  landicape  is  leis  familiar  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  we  mall  prefent  them  with  the  deicription  of  the 
country  near  Lanerk,  one  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland 
a  town  not  remarkable  indeed  for  population  or  magnitude,, 
but  diftinguifhed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  furrounding 
obje£s.    When  our  author  firft  entered  Scotland,  the  alpect 
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of  things  feemed  moft  unf>romifing;  and  the  poverty  and 
barrennefs,  which  furrounded  him,  formed  a  contrail  to  the' 
plenty  and  luxuriancy,  which  he  had  juft  been  contemplat- 
ing in  his  native  land.  Between  Dumfries  and  Moffat  he 
found  not  a  fingle  houfe  which  could  afford  him  tolerable 
Accommodation.  But  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gradually 
relieved,  and  he  finds  comfort  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  $ 
from  whence  he  gratifies  the  reader  with  the  following  int,e* 
refting  picture  : 

*  Nearly  two  miles  from  Lanerk  we  get  out  of  the  chaife  ancf 
Walk  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  an  houfe  called  Corra  Lyv.np 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Lockhart  Rofsj  clofe  by  which  ate  the  Falli 
of  the  Clyde,  which  exhibit  the  firft  fcene  of  this  kihd  in  Great- 
Britain.  Many  circumftatices  concur  to  render  thefe  fublime  Falls' 
beautifully  picturefque:  woody  banks,  the  romantic  face  of  the? 
country,  and  the  form  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  dafti,  fo  varied 
as  to  give  the  awful  torrent  the  grandelt  as  well  as  the  moft  diver-* 
iified  appearance.  At  the  Corra  Lynn,  the  river,  which  is  very* 
large,  is  precipitated  over  a  folid  rock,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred 
feet  $  and  at  Stotoe-Byers,  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  Clyde,  there* 
is  another  Fall,  of  about  fixty  feet,  where  the  river,  confined  Withifr 
a  narrow  bed,  makes  one  entire  Jhodt  over'the  rock.  At  both  thefe 
places  this  great  body  of  water,  rulhing  with  horrid  fury>  feems  to* 
threaten  deilruaion  to  the  folid  rocks  that  enrage  h  by  their  refill 
ance.  It  boils  up  from  the  caverns  which  itfelf  has  formed,  as  if  if 
Were  vomited  but  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  horrid  and  inceflanO 
din  with  which  this  is  accompanied  Unnerve*  and  overcomes  the? 
heart.  In  vain  you  look  for  ceflation  or  reft  to  this  troubled  fcene. 
Day  after  day*  and  year  after*  yea*y  it  continues  its  furious  courfe  j: 
and  every  moment  feems  as  if  wearied  nature  Were  going  to  gejerak 
wreck. 

*  At  the  diftance  of  about  a  mite  front  this  awful  fcene  you  fee' 
a  thick  fmoke  afcending  to  heaven  over  the  (lately  woods.  As  yoit  ' 
advance  you  heat  a  fullen  noife,  which  foon  after  alraoit  Huns  your 
cars.  Doubling,  as  you  proceed,  a  tuft  of  wood,  you  are  ftruck  atr 
once  with  the  awful  fcene  which  fuddenly  burns  upon  your  aftonifhed' 
fight.  '  Your  organs  of  perception  are  hurried  along,  and  partake  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  waters.  The  powers  of  recollection, 
remain  fufpended  for  a  time  by  this  fudden  fliock ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  confiderable  time  that  you  are  enabled  to  contemplate  the  fub- 
lime horrbrs  of  this  majeftic  fcene. 

*  It  is  a  certain  truth  that  fuch  falls  of  water  as  thefe  exhibit 
grander  and  more  interelting  fcenes  than  even  any  of  thofe  out- 
rageous  appearances  that  are  formed  by  ftorms,  when  unrenfted  by 
rocks  or  land,  in  the  troubled  ocean.  In  the  fea,  water  rolls  heavily 
on  water,  without  offering  to  our  view  any  appearance  Of  inherent 
impetuofity ;  we  defiderate  the  contraft  of  the  rocky ihores,  and  there 
is  not  any  fuch  horrid  noife* 
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*  The  cafcade  at  the  Corra  Lynn,  though  it  falls  from  the  greatcft 
altitude,  and  in  one  uninterrupted  meet,  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height;  that  at  Stone  Byers,  though  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  of  the  other,  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  greater  grandeur.  It  i» 
three  times  as  wide;  its  mafs  is  more  diverfified;  its  eddies  more 
turbulent  and  outrageous ;  and,  without  being  divided  into  fuch  m 
number  of  parts  as  might  take  any  thing  from  its  fublimity,  it  exhi- 
bits a  variety  of  forms  that  give  a  grtater  appearance  both  of  quan- 
tity and  of  disorder. 

'  In  the  Corra  Lynn,  jull  where  the  water  begins  to  fall  down  the> 
horrid  deep,  there  ftands,  on  a  pointed  rock,  a  ruined  callle,  which, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  was  inhabited.  In  floods  the  rock  and  caiUe 
(hake  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fpill  water  in  a  glafs.  Imagination  can 
fcarcely  conceive  a  fituation  more  awfully  romantic,  or,  before  the 
nfe  of  gunpowder,  more  impregnable.  Sir  John  Lockhart  Kofs  has 
an  houJc  on  the  verge  of  this  matcblefs  fcene. 
:  *  On  the  edge  alfo  of  this  iiupehdous  fall  of  water,  {lands  a  mill, 
whole  feeble  wheel  feems  ready  to  be  daihed  in  pieces,  even  by  the 
ikirts  of  its  foam. 

*  The  walk  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  Falls  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  romantic.  The  rocks,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  are 
an  hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  wood.  It  rnns  alfo  over 
a  bed  of  folid  rock,  in  many  places  broken,  and  worn  into  large 
cavities  by  the  violence  of  the  water,  which,  from  a  variety  of  in- 
terruptions, aflumes  a  variety  of  directions,  and  in  other  places  forms 
nnmberlefs  inferior  cafcades.  The  two  principal  Falls,  when  the 
river  is  full,  are  tremendous  beyond  description.  In  the  fummer 
months  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains  is  not  generally  Co 
great  as  to  prevent  the  curious  traveller  from  making  fo  near  an  ap<- 
proach  as  may  enable  him  to  take  a  minute  and  accurate  furvcy  of 
its  beauties; 

«  From  the  Corra  Lynn  the  Clyde  continues  to  run  for  feveral 
miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with  wood  ;  and  on  either  fide  are 
feveral  good  houfes,  very  pleafantly  fituated,  and  the  land  about 
them  well  improved.  We  dined  at  Lanerk,  which  is  delightful]/ 
fituated  on  the  brow  of  an  hill  above  the  Clyde,  which  commands  a 
very  pleafing  profpecV 

The  fcenery  above  defcribed  As  farther  illuftrated  by  an 
engraving;  befides  which  there  are  five  others  in  this  vo- 
lume of  iandfeapes  equally  beautiful  and  romantic. 

Our  author  purfues  his  journey  along  the  banks  of  the, 
Clyde  toGlafgow  and  Dumbarton ;  vifits  Paifley  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  the  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
weftern  parts ;  the  molt  confiderable  of  which  are  the  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Inverary,  and,  at  Taymouth,  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane ;  a  nobleman  on  whofe  public  and 
private  virtues  he  has  beftowed  a  very  liberal  encomium. 

In  travelling  over  the  weftern  part  of  Scotland,  and  view- 
ing the  various  lakefc  and  arms  at  the  fea,  the  advantages  to 
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be  expected,  from  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  on  that 
'  coaft,  have  not  eicaped  the  reflection  of  our  intelligent  ob- 
fevver ;  and,  on  the  fubjeel  of  the  fisheries,  he  has  iuggefted 
a  plan  which  deferves  the  confideration  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors more  immediately  concerned  in  that  enterprife; 
and  feemrnot  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature. 

Our  author,  having  relinquifhed  his  defign  of  vifiting  the- 
Hebrides,  proceeds,  along  the  lakes  and  over  the  mountains, 
to  Invernefs,  the  utmoft  boundary  of  his  northern  excur- 
iion.  His  account  of  the  intermediate  counties  from  Inver- 
nels  to  Aberdeen,  is  rather  curfory  and  fuperficial ;  and  he 
feems  fomewhat  deficient  in  information  in  this  part  of  the 
tour.  In  pafling  the  ground  near  Forres  (where  Shakefpeare 
places  the  rencounter  between  Macbeth  and  the  weird 
lifters),  he  repeats  the  farcafm  of  Mr.  Pennant  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  women ;  but  is  not  fo  happy  as  his  inge- 
nious precurfor  in  being  captivated,  in  the  fame  diftric~r, 


ance  with  that  diftri&  our  traveller  would  probably  retract  his 
farcafm,  and  might  perhaps  find,  in  the  counties  of  Banf  and 
Moray,  as  blooming  a  race  as  he  found  at  Manchefter  and 
throughout  Lancashire,  which  he  mentions  as  a  land 

XfltMl>WWff*. 

At  Aberdeen  our  traveller  has  exercifed  his  ufual  difcern- 
ment,  and  reprefents  its  advantages,  both  as  a  feat  of  learn- 
ing and  of  commerce.  The  defign  of  uniting  the  Aber- 
deen feminaries  into  one  univerfity  was  not  then  in  agitation ; 
otherwife  our  intelligent  obferver,  who  is  fo  much  alive  to 
public  objects,  muft  have  expatiated  on  an  arrangement  of 
fuch  importance  to  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  education  there, 
and  fo  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  profperity  of 


College  our  author  found  ftome  good  portraits ;  but  has 
omitted  to  obferve  that  the  Sybils,  and  fomc  other  of  thofe 
portraits,  are  the  performances  of  Jamiefon,  the  Vandyk  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walpole  has  done  fo 
much  juftice  in  the  Lives  of  the  Painters.  From  Aberdeen 
our  traveller  proceeds,  by  Stonehaven  and  Inverbervie,  to 
Montrofe»  which  he  defcribes  as  flourifhing  in  trade,  and 
the  country  along  the  coaft  highly  cultivated.  At  Perth  his 
imagination  is  filled  at  once  with  the  fublime  and  beautiful  5 
and  he  dwells  on  the  fcenery,  on  the  improvements,  and  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  peculiar  complacency. 
This  part  of  the  narration  is  ample,  if  not  digrefiive,  and 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  an  epifode  rather  diipropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole. 


arts  and  fciences  all  over  the  North. 
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The  account  of  Stirling,  which  is  alfo  enriched  with 
much  learning  and  obfervation,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  another  fpecimen  of  the  work  : 

'  Stirling,  July  27th.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  view  the 
cattle.  It  is  built  on  a  high  rock,  the  weft  fide  of  which  is  at  lead 
an  hundred  feet  perpendicular  in  height.  V\  ithin  the  walls  is  the 
parliament  houfe,  which  is  a  very  large  room,  but  now  nearly  un- 
roofed, and  falling  to  ruin.  The  palace,  alfo  a  very  large  place,  is 
.now  turned  into  barracks  for  foldicrs.  The  garrifon  at  prefent  con- 
filts  of  an  hundred  men,  and  a  fort-major ;  and  about  thirty  fix 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  The  town  of  Stirling  is -built 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  rock  ;  the  houfes  very  old,  and  the 
flrects  narrow. 

*  As  the  Scottifh  ration  extended  their  authority  fouthward,  by 
their  conquefls  over  the  Pi£ls  and  Danes,  and  their  intermarriages 
with  England,  the  ufua'  places  of  their  nfidence  became  more  and 
'more  iouthcrly  alfo.    Dunftaffanage  was  exchanged  for  Scone  j 
Scone  for  Dunfermling  and  Falkland  ;  Durvfermling  and  Falkland 
for  Stirling ;  Stirling  for  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  laft 
Edinburgh  for  London.    But  an-idit  thefe  changes,  after  the  efta- 
blifhmein  of  the  monarchy  of  Scotland,  the  natural  boundaries  which 
xnarked  the  land,  couBned,  on  the  whole,  the  choice  of  a  place  of 
riiidence  to  that  fpace  which  is  bounded  by  the  courfes  of  the  Forth 
ard  the  Tay  en  the  fouth  and  the  north  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  riling 
of  the  country,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  and  on  the  eall 
by  the  ocean.    The  interpolation  of  the  Tay  recommended  Scone 
as  a  proper  place  of  refidence  in  the  hottelt  times  of  war  with  the 
Enghfh.    But,  after  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  royal 
families  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  tbe  Seventh  of  England,  and  James  the  Filth  of 
Scotland  ;  after  hoftilitics  between  the  two  nations  began  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  long  intervals,  and  the  genius  of  both  to  tend  to  peace  and 
conciliation,  there  was  not  a  fpot  in  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland 
that  fo  naturally  invited  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  the  court,  as 
Stirling.    It  is  fUU  more  centrical  to  the  ifland  -than  Scone  ;  and  the 
fan  d  icy  of  a  monaftery  was  not  ilFexchanged  for  the  ftrength  of  a 
fortrefs.    From  the  lofty  battlements  of  Stirling-Cattle  the  royal 
eye  furveyed  with  pride  the  bold  outlines  of  an  unconquered  king- 
dom.   The  Grampians,  the  Ochills,  the  Pentland-Hills,  conveyed  a 
juft  idea  of  its  natural  ftrength ;  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  with 
his  tributary  rivers,  from  the  fource  in  the  Highlands,  near  Loch- 
Lomond,  winding  through  Perthfhire,  and  walhing  the  mores  of 
Clackmannan  and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  thofe  of  Stirlingmire,  Lin- 
lithgow, and  the  Lothians,  on  (he  fouth,  exhibited  a  pleafing  profpeft 
of  its  natural  refources  in  tithing,  and  in  a  foil  which,  though  in  a 
rude  climate,  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
Fiom  this  point  of  view  alfo  the  imagination  of  a  Scotchman  is  led, 
by  many  remembrances,  to  recall  to  mind  the.  rooft  important  viciffi- 
fudes  and  fcenes  of  action  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country.    The  whole 
extent  of  Strath  more,  from  Stirling  to  Stpnehaven,  is  full  of  Roman 
Camps,  and  military  ways ;  a  matter  that  has  been  of  late  well  illuf* 
tratcd  by  the  ingenuity  and  the  induftry  of  General  Melville  5  and 
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the  wall  of  Agricola,  a  little  towards  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  extends 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Bannockburn  and  Cambuf. 
kenneth,  almoft  overhung  by  .the  cattle,  remind  the  fpeftator  of  for- 
tunate, and  Pinkie,  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fourteen  *  miles,  excites  a 
fainter  idea  of  an  unfortunate  engagement  with  the  Englifti.  The 
,hill  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  calls  to  mind  the  Danilh  invasions ;  and  tne 
Forth  was  for  ages  the  well-contefted  boundary  between  the  Scots 
and  the  Picls. 

•  Before  we  leave  Stirling  Caftle,  while  the  keen  air  yet  blows 
on  the  fouthward  traveller  with  unabated  force  from  the  northern 
mountains,  let  us  take  a  fliort  view  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Caledonians.* 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  executed  with  great 
.ability,  our  author  introduces  a  mailerly  account  of  the 
progreflive  changes  and  viciflitudes  of  government  in  Scot- 
land in  ancient  and  modern  ages,  eftimates  the  advantages 
of  the  union  with  England,  and  rightly  confiders  the  abo- 
lition of  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  in  1747,  as  the 
great  era  of  freedom  and  emancipation  from  an  oppreflive 
ariftocracy,  whofe  fpirit  is  ftill  too  predominant  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

Our  author's  delcription  of  Edinburgh  and  the  furrounding 
country  is  highly  finifhed ;  and,  having  taken  io  ample  a 
furvey  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  he  entertains  us,  in  his 
progrefs,  with  a  view  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, which  terminates  this  agreeable  Tour. 
,  "  The  ftyle  of  our  author  is  abundantly  correct,  and  not 
4isfigured  with  vulgarifms  or  provincial  idioms.  He  always 
writes  like  a  gentleman,  if  not  like  an  author  by  profeflion. 
Yet  the  liberty  which  is  fomctimes  taken  by  him,  and  io 
often  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  other  writers  of  tours,  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  nominative  cafe  before  the  verb,  though  it 
may  not  injure  perlpicuity,  is  an  offenfive  innovation  which 
offers  violence  to  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  grammar. 

There  is  internal  evidence,  in  the  volume  before  us,  that 
the  author  has  vifited  the  eaftern  world.  And  this  convic- 
tion gives  countenance  to  a  iurmife  We  have  heard  that  it  is 
the  production  of  a  fea  officer  of  liberal  accomplifhments, 
and  in  high  eftimation,  who  has  performed  feveral  voyages 
iii  the  fervice  of  the  India  Company.  But  whatever  is  in 
this  conjecture,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  the  prefent 
fTour  in  England  and  Scotland  as  eminently  deferving  public 
attention,  and  abounding  with  obfervations  various,  original, 
and  inftructive. 

r  1  1     ...    ^ 

*  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error  of  the  prels  for  forty  miles,  which 
i$  the  djltance  of  fipkie  from  Stirling.  , 
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Art.  XV.  Recherche*  Hiftoriques  et  Politique*  fur  les  Etai* 
Unis  de  PAmerique  Septentrionale,  &c.  &c. 

Art.  XV.  Hiftorical  and  Political  Refearches  concerning  the 
United  States  of  North- America ; .  in  which  an  Account  is 
given  of  the  Settling  of  the  Colonies ;  of  their  Relation  and 
Diffenfton  with  Great- Britain ;  and  of  their  Government 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  tsc.  By  a  Citizen  of  Vir~ 
gtnia.  With  Four  Letters,  from  an  Inhabitant  ofNeivhaven, 

concerning  Unity  of  Legiflation.  4  vols.  8vo.  faris,  1788. 

■ 

THOUGH  this  work  is  written  in  French  by  a  citizen 
of  Virginia,  the  author  is  faid  to  be  an  Italian  of  con- 
fiderable  abilities,  who  has  been  long  refident  in  America. 
The  late  revolution  having  turned  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon 
that  continent,  a  multitude  of  writers  have  darted  up,  and, 
fearful  of  anticipation,  have  haftened  to  give  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  caufes  and  event  of  the  ltruggle  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies ;  the  preient  political  and 
commercial  importance,  the  government,  climate,  foil,  and 
productions  of  the  United  States.  As  moft  of  thefe  writers, 
born  in  countries  far  remote  from  thofe  of  which  they  treat, 
have  never  ftepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native 
province,  and  have  neither  had  time  nor  opportunities 
Sufficient  to  collect  the  necefTary  information,  they  have 
drawn  from  their  imagination,  or  conjecture,  the  matter 
with  which  they  have  fupplied  this  deficiency  :  hence  many 
fallacious  opinions  have  been  fpread  abroad,  and  many 
general  conclufions  have  been  deduced  from  particular  cir- 
cumftances.  Such  are  the  reafbns  given  by  the  author  for 
taking  up  his  pen;  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  wellr 
founded.  Notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  conftant  inter- 
courfe  between  the  old  and  new  world,  nothing  is  mor 
difficult  than  to  find  two  authors  agree  even  concerning 
the  fads  that  feem  the  moft  eafy  to  afcertain.  Thus  not 
only  the  herd  of  vulgar  writers  are  as  much  at  variance 
with  one  another  as  with  common-fenfe,  but  Robertfon, 
Pe  Paw,  Raynal,  Buffon,  and  Clavigero,  constantly  difr 
agree ;  and  the  laft  book  we  read  ferves  only  to  deftroy  the 
credit  we  have  given  to  the  preceding  one,  without  afford- 
ing us  any  afTurance  that  our  faith  is  better  placed.  It  rer 
mains  to  fee  whether  the  citizen  of  Virginia  be  the  literary 
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meffiah  deftined  to  fix  our  opinions.  The  writers,  whofe 
errors  he  principally  propofes  to  detect,  are  the  Abbe's  Rayna) 
and  Mably. 

The  firft  fe&ion  of  his  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
fettling  of  the  different  colonies ;  in  which  he  feems  to  have 
fpared  no  pains  to  obtain  information.    He  gives  extracts 
from  many  of  the  original  charters,  granted  to  the  adven- 
turers who  left  England  to  feek  habitations  and  quiet  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic;  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  government  of  the  new  fettlements  was  by  no 
means  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  that  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  that  England  did  not  arrogate  to  herfelf  the  power  of 
controlling  the  colonies  till  fhe  perceived  the  great  advantages 
fhe  might  derive  from  their  dependence.    One  of  the  firft 
erroneous  opinions,  to  which  the  citizen  of  Virginia  adverts, 
regards  the  founder  of  Philadelphia.    Penn  has  generally 
been  confidered  as  a  juft  and  virtuous  man;  the  Abbe*  Raynal 
is  liberal  in  his  praife ;  Monteiquieu  called  him  the  modern 
Lycurgus;  and  Voltaire  carried  his  admiration  to  enthu- 
fiafm.    The  laft-mentioned  writer  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  a 
pattern  of  honour  and  probity  ;  as  a  patriarch  leading  his 
companions  to  the  land  of  promife ;  as  equally  venerated 
by  the  Indians  and  emigrants ;  and  as  fitting  among  men  as  a 
de/cended  god.    But  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  citizen 
of  Virginia  is  quite  the  reverie.    He  accuies  him  of  du- 
plicity, artifice,  injutlice,  and  extortion ;  fays  that  fo*  far 
irom  having  the  good  of  the  colony  at  heart,  he  fought 
nothing  but  his  own  interefl,  and  that  of  his  family;  that, 
if  he  was  a  quaker  by  profeflion,  his  condua  was  abfo- 
lutely  jefuitical,  only  relembling  that  of  the  quakers  in  the 
points  in  which  the  quakers  reiemble  the  jefuits ;  and  that 
he  was  the  bofom  friend  and  couniellor  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, with  whom  his  dilpofuion  perfectly  fympathifed. 
"  This  pretended  father  of  his  people,"  continues  the  au- 
thor, "  whofe  juftice  and  generofity  have  been  i'o  much 
««  cried  up;  this  wonderful  man,  whofe  fublime  and  almoft 
t<  divine  character  the  kbbi  Raynal  cannot  defcribe  without 
"  afkirg  permiffion  to  borrow  the  language  of  fifl ion;  con- 
**  tended  all  his  lite  with  his  people  to  exempt  his  own 
.««  pofleflions  from  the  juit  proportion  of  public  charges, 
"  and  tranfmitted  this  unjuft  and  arbitrary  exemption  to 
*'  his  defendants,  who,  following  his  example,  would 
"  never  confent  to  the  taxation  of  their  eftates,  not  even 
f«  in  times  of  the  greater!  calamity."    Unfortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  Penn,  thefe  are  not  bare  aflertions;  the  au- 
thor cites,  in  luppoit  of  them,  authorities  of  great  weight* 
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and  gives  extracts  from  trie  acts  of  the  Houfe  of  Aflembly  at 

Philadelphia. 

We  mall  not  follow  the  citizen  of  Virginia  in  the  review 
he  takes  of  the  caufe  of  the  revolution,  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  their  new  form  of  government,  and  its 
"beauties  and  defects.    The  matter  is  too  various  to  afford 
us  room  to  offer  it  collectively  to  the  confideration  of  the 
reader,  and  too  much  connected  for  partial  felection.  The 
fame  realbns  will  prevent  our  detailing  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitant  of  Newhavcn,  concerning  unity  of  legiflation, 
.Subjoined  to  the  firil  volume.    Thele  political  difculTions 
would  be  entertaining  to  nobody,  and  only  ufeful  to  the 
few  perfons  who  may  have  the  means  or  inclination  to 
reform  a  republican  government.    The  Americans  will 
certainly  rind  in  his  four  letters  many  hints  which  they 
might  make  uleful  at  this  moment,  when  employed  in 
giving  a  ftable  form  to  their  conftitution.   Among  his  ideas, 
however,  there  are  fbme  that,  if  not  virion* ry,  would,  we 
fear,  be  found  difficult  in  the  execution,    Such  is  his  wifh 
to  confolidate  all  taxes  into  a  Ample  territorial  impoft,  pro- 
portioned to  the  nett  produce  of  the  ibil,  which  he  declares 
to  be  the  only  one  confident  with  the  perfect  liberty  that 
ought  to  reign  in  a  republic.    The  practicability  of  this 
project  has  been  difcmTed  by  feveral  financiers,  particularly 
by  M.  Neckar,  who  has  gone  deeply  into  it  in  his  Admit 
/     ni/lration  of  the  finances  of  France  ;  and  has  rejected  it  as 
merely  fpeculative.    It  may  be  fo  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  taxes  are  excelhve ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
altogether  impracticable  in  a  country  which  may  prolcribe 
the  ruinous  fyilem  of  loans,  and  where  the  fums  advance4 
to  government  for  the  expences  of  the  ftate  would  confe- 
quently  be  fo  much  fmaller. 

Another  opinion  of  the  inhabitant  of  Newhaven  is  much 
more  novel  and  extraordinary.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  a  republic,  every  individual  fhould  concur  in 
the  formation  of  the  Jaws,  which  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  obey  ;  and  argues  thence  that  the  women  mould 
vote  in  the  election  of  reprefentatives ;  nay,  be  reprelenta- 
tives  themfelves,  and  have  a  lhare  in  the  legiflation,  and 
all  public  employments,  is  far  as  their  natural  conftitution, 
and  the  duties  of  their  fex  would  permit.  He  treats  as 
prejudices  the  opinions  of  thole  people  who  confider  the 
fair  part  of  the  creation  as  formed  only  for  the  fofter  occu-» 
pations  of  domeftic  life.  We  will  not  difpute  the  point 
with  a  man  who  feems  to  have  fathomed  the  capacity  of 
our  help-mates ;  w.e  axe,  on  the  contrary,  defirous  of  feeing 
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his  ideas  rcaliied;  and  figure  to  ourielves  with  pleafure  * 
lady  gravely  taking  down  depofitions  in  a  trial  for  a  rape, 
.and  fternly  pronouncing  femence  "of  death  on  the  offender, 
poubtieis  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  be  leis  painful  if 
infli&ed  by  the  loft  and  dexterous  hand  of  a  female.  We  do 
jiot  know  whether  the  ladies  will  be  tempted  to  aflert  their 
.claims;  perhaps  they  will  prefer  the  tacit  fway  they 
jexercife  over  the  Wronger  fex,  and  think  that,  like  Mary 
|n  the  New  Teitament,  they  have  cholen  the  better  part. 

The  whole  of  the  iecond  volume  confills  of  the  citizen  of 
Virginia's  anjmadverfions  on  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Mably, 
which  he  reprehends  with  great  aiperity.  The  Abbe's  miftakenj 
motions,  his  prelumption  in  giving  his  advice  to  the  Ame* 
rican  legiflators,  and  the  faujt  he  ventures  to  rind  with  lomc 
parts  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  United  States,  draw  pa 
him  equally  the  cenfure  of  our  author.  Nay  his  very 
compliments,  and  that  part  of  his  counfel  allowed  to  bo 
good,  do  not  efcape  reproach.  "  Did- we  not  know  it,  or 
?•  fhould  we  not  have  found  it  out?"  fays  the  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  if  our  author  has  ib  great  an  objection  to  every 
thing  that  is  not  absolutely  neceffary,  why  did  he  write 
four  volumes  in  oflavo? — As  the  Abbe  de  Mably's  miftakes 
are  principally  errors  in  reafoning,  and  not  in  matter  of 
fa&?  it  was  the  lels  neceflary  to  tire  his  readers  with  1'uch 
tedious  argumentation  to  point  them  out,  efpecially  as  by 
giving  ufe  credit  for  a  little  discernment,  he  might  Jiave 
iuppoled  that,  according  to  his  own  fyttem,  we  fhould 
have  found  them  out  ourfelves.  We  mult  alfo  oblerve 
that  though  in  general  his  obfervations  are  well-founded, 
(bme  of  his  attacks  on  the  Abbe  appear  captious  and 
wafpifh  ?  We  will  fupport  our  aflertion  writh  a  proof: 
««  Why  then,  fays  the  Abbe"  de  Mably,  do  not  the  reft  of 
*x  the  United  States  follow  the  example  of  Georgia,  which. 
"  dues  not  allow  of  entails,  and  proicribe  them  likewile  ?" 
*'f  The  Abbe,"  fays  our  author,  "  inftead  of  afking  an  idle 
'*  queflion,  might  have  given  us  a  wholelbme  piece  of  ad- 
*«  vice  ;  I  mean,  he  might  have  counfelled  us  to  profcribe 
them  in  each  Itate  by  a  law  of  the  conftitution,  that  the 
ordinary  legiflative  power,  which  he  wifhes  to  render 
*'  all-powerful,  might  not  be  able  to  reeftablifh  them  here- 
**  after."  Is  not  this  very  advice  implied  in  the  Abbe's 
queftion  ? 

Whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  with 
attention,  -rrruft  have  obferved  that  he  often  fpeaks  with  fo 
much  certainty  of  things  the  moft  difficult  to  afecrtain,  that 
one  is  almoft  tempted  to  fuppoie  him  inipired.    In  his 
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hiftory  of  the  Englifh  parliament  he  defines  the  different 
proportions  of  qualities,  pofleffed  by  perfonages  dead  fix  or 
{even  centuries  ago,  with  as  much  critical  nicety  and  exacl- 
nefs  as  if  he  had  lived  in  their  fociety,  or  had  analifed  both 
their  bodies  and  fouls;  and,  in  his  Philofophical  and  Political 
Hiftory,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  calculations  fo  minutely 
exaft  that  we  cannot  conceive  whence  he  drew  fuch  parti- 
cular information.  This  does  not  efcape  the  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, After  detecting  a  great  number  of  errors,  into 
which  the  celebrated  hiftorian  has  fallen  in  regard  to  the 
fettling  of  the  colonies,  the  conduct  of  the  flrft  inhabitants, 
the  laws,  conftitutions,  produce,  and  geography  of  the 
different  Hates,  he  adverts  to  his  calculations,  and  quotes 
feveral  relative  to  the  export  trade  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New-Jerfey,  &c.  "  The  fcrupulous  exa&nefs,"  fays  he, 
««  obierved  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  throughout  his  ,work  in 
«c  fpeaking  of  matters  of  this  nature,  is  not  lefs  aftonifhing 
««  than  his  negligence  in  regard  to  geography.  When  we 
"  confider  how  eafy  it  was  to  avoid  the  faults  he  has  com- 
««  mitted  concerning  the  pofition  of  places,  and  how  diffi- 
«  cult  it  was  to  bring  his  calculations  to  fuch  nicety  as 
««  even  not  to  omit  the  fous  and  deniers,  to  fay  nothing  of 
««  the  infinite  labour  and  difficulty  of  reducing  the  different 
««  rates  of  exchange  of  that  country  into  French  money,  we 
•«  cannot  help  repeating  with  Ariofto, 

*  '*  Sol  Rodomonte  fprezza  de  venire 
"  Se  nop  dove  la  via  mens  e  iicnra." 

The  Abbe*  fays,  p.  379  of  Vol.  IX.  "  that  the  popula, 
«*  tion  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces  fuccerTively  ipcreafed  to 

the  number  of  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one 
««  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight  performs,  including 
««  four  hundred  thoufand  negroes. 

44  When  we  confider  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  United  • 
"  States  had  not  at  that  time  began  to  number  their  inha- 
«c  bitants,  this  exaftnefs  appears  dill  more  admirable  than 
**  that  of  the  fous  and  denier  s." 

The  citizen  of  Virginia  continues  to  combat  the  affertions 
of  the  Abbe*  Raynal  refpefting  a  multitude  of  other  parti- 
culars of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  all  of  which  he  proves  him  to 
have  been  erroneous,  infinuates  that  the  whole  of  his  work 
if  analifed  might  be  completely  refuted,  and  animadverts 


*  Rodomonte  alone  difdained  to  come  by  any  but  the  moll  dan- 
gerous road.' 
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In  Inch  feverc  terms  on  his 'difregard  of  truth,  that  we 
did  not  think  the  author  would  have  expoied  himfelf  to  the 
lame  reproach.   Yet,  when  we  come  to  his  review  of  the 
hiftorical  part  of  the  Abbe's  work,  we  find  many  aflertions 
hazarded  that  are  palpably  falie.  His  partiality  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  Americans,  and  their  allies  the  French  is  fo 
violent  that  whenever  the  Abbe*  Raynal  bellows  the  fmalleft 
portion  qf  praife  on  the  firitifh  troops  or  nation,  it  puts 
his  fpleen  in  effervefcence,  he  attacks  the  hiftorian  with 
the  greateft  afperity,  and  contradicts  him  in  every  parti- 
cular.   Abbe"  Raynal  fays  that,  when  General  Washington 
iurprifed  the  cantonments  of  the  Briti/h  army,  the  En^li/h 
regiments  at  Princetown  fupported  their  reputation  much 
better  than  the  Germans  at  Trentown.    This  i$  true ;  for 
it  is  known  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  events 
of  the  American  war,  that  the  feventeenth,  one  of  thofe 
regiments,  not  only  made  a  brave  defence,  but  made  good 
its  retreat.    Our  author,  however,  pofitively  afTerts  that* 
there  was  only  one  regiment  at  Princetown  which  laid  down* 
,  its  arms  without  finking  a  ftroke.   In  like  manner  he 
affirms  that  not  only  the  rear-guard,  but  the  whole  Englifh 
army,  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  though  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army  was 
at  feveral  miles  diftance  with  the  baggage,  and  had  not  the 
fmalleft  (hare  in  the  action.     Many  other  pafTages,  in 
which  the  citizen  of  Virginia  places  our  countrymen  in  an 
improper  point  of  view,  may  alfo  perhaps  be  taxed  with 
falfity.    He  follows  the  infidious  example  of  moft  party 
writers  ;  reflates  all  the  errors  on  one  fide,  and  fupprefles  ali 
thofe  on  the  other  that  were  either  their  caufe  or  apology* 
Thus,  when  fpeaking  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  American 
prifoners  at  New-York,  he  does  not  fail  to  mention  their 
being  confined  in  churches  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer 
months  ;  anjd  fays  that  they  were  fo  crowded  together  that 
great  numbers  of  them  died  for  want  of  air  and  room  • 
but  he  entirely  forgets  to  mention  that  the  reafon  of  their 
not  being  better  lodged  was  the  burning  of  half  the  town  by 
the  Americans,  when  driven  out  of  it;  by  thofe  very 
Americans  who  conftantly  beftowed  the  appellation  of  in- 
cendiaries on  the  Britifh  troops,  when  they  deftroyed  a  fingle 
houfe,  though  perhaps  their  own  prefervation  made  it 
necefTary.    Heavy,  indeed,  are  the  charges  of  barbarity 
which  the  author  brings  againft  our  nation  refpe&ing  the 
ill-treatment  of  prifoners,  and  fays  that  the  tender-hearted 
Americans  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  retaliate.  It 
k,  however,  a  fadt  that  the  Americans  palTed  an  aclof  reta- 

liation. 
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Jiation,  which  they  ftrained  fo  far  in  the  execution  that* 
they  went  far  beyond  the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  He  laments  the  deplorable  lituation  of 
the  prifoners  on  board  the  Englilh  prifon-lhips.  But  is 
he  ignorant  that  the  Americans  had  alfo  a  prifon-ftiip 
at 'Bolton,  which,  though  only  a  fmall  merchant  veflc! 
(formerly  the  Percy  of  London),  frequently  contained  three- 
or  four  hundred  prifoners,  many  of  whom  had  been  pil- 
laged of  all  their  clothing,  except  their  frocks  and  trowfers* 
by  continental  frigates,  and  whole  daily  nouri/hment  was 
half  a  pound  of  ftinking  Carolina  pork,  and  ten  ounces  and 
an  half  of  the  dull  of  nee  per  man?  During  the  furaraer 
months  they  died  rive  and  fix  daily  of  putrid  fevers;  and 
when  the  winter  Came  on,  the  want  of  Ihoes  and  (lockings* 
c;oft  feveral  of  them  their  feet  and  toes,  which  were  frozen 
by  the  feverity  of  the  leafon.  We  could  adduce  many  other 
facts  to  prove  that  the  Americans  were  far  from  being  be- 
hind hand  with  the  Englilh  in  their  bad  treatment  of  prU 
loners.  Many  Englilh  officers,  and  many  poor  loyalifts, 
can  attcft  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  Yet  all  thole  who 
write  on  this  fubjeel  in  France  never  fail  to  employ  their 
pencils  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Britilh  nation  ;  ex- 
tolling at  the  fame  time  the  virtues  and  moderation  of  the? 
Americans  to  the  Ikies.  The  authors  ftrie'lures  on  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Abbe  Raynal  entirely  occupy  the  tliird  volume* 

In  the  fourth  the  author  mews  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions 
entertained  in  Europe  relative  to  the  fuppofed  anarchy  and 
difcord  in  the  feveral  flares ;  treats  of  the  paper-money  of 
Congrefs,  and  of  its  gradual  reduction  in  value ;  and* 
prompted  either  by  partiality  for  the  Americans,  or  go* 
verned  by  the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum,  makes  the 
beft  apology  for  it  he  is  able.  He  eftimates  the  American 
national  debt  at  about  forty -five  millions  of  dollars  ;  which 
he  thinks  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pay  off,  as  foon  as  Con- 
grels  lhall  be  invefted  with  powers  necelTary  to.  put  the 
wheels  of  government  in  motion,  and  employ  the  vail  re- 
fources  of  the  country.  He  then  confiders  the  reafons  that 
retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  afiigns  eight  feveral  cables  for  the  inter- 
ruption, which  operate  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree.  In 
our  opinion  he  might  have  added  a  ninth,  the  fuperior 
quality  of  Britilh  manufactures,  acknowledged  even  by  the 
French  themlelves.  His  chapter  on  emigration  contains- 
much  advice  that  may  be  ufeful  to  all  foreigners  who  pur- 
fe  fettling  in  America.  In  the  fublequent  one  on  flavery 
endeavours  to  reconcile  good  policy  with  humanity,  and 
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deduces  the  following  conclufion  from  his  arguments :  "  that 
**  many  good  reafons  exift  for  delaying  the  emancipation 
"  of  flaves,  where  their  number  is  confiderable ;  but  that' 
u  there  can  be  no  apology  for  continuing  to  import  them." 
The  chapter  on  the  Indians  we  confider  as  one  of  the  moffc 
interelting  and  valuable  parts  of  his  work.  It  carries  with  ' 
it  the  greateft  appearance  of  truth  and  impartiality;  and 
not  only  gives  a  very  fatisfactory  account  of  their  manners, 
but  reconciles  feveral  apparent  contradictions  in  their  moral 
character,  which  it  places  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view.  We  fancy  our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  a  few 
brief  extracts,  delineating  the  principal  features  that  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  more  polifhed  focieties. 

«  All  the  marriage-ceremony  among  the  ravages/  fayi 
our  author,  c  confifts  in  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  par- 
ties :  adultery  is  very  little  known  among  them ;  which  i§ 
not  aftonifhing,  as  divorces  are  equally  allowed  to  each  fex. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a  girl  court  the  intimacy  of 
a  young  man,  pafs  a  few  days  with  him,  and  live  afterwards 
with  another ;  for  they  marry  only  when  they  find  that  they 
fuit  each  other. 

<  As  they  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  arts  nor 
fciences,  nor  even  with  writing,  their  ideas  are  not  exten- 
five,  and  their  languages  poor.  They  frequently  afpirate 
the  laft  fyllable  of  their  words  with  much  force,  accom- 
panying what  they  fay  with  a  great  deal  of  action,  and 
railing  their  voice  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubject.  They  are  very  grave  ;  never  afking  quefiions,  or 
anfwering,  but  to  the  purpofe,  and  with  preciiion.  Theic 
Speeches  abound  with  allegories  and  metaphors ;  artd  they 
frequently  begin  a  period  in  the  words  with  which  they 
finimed  the  preceding  one. 

*  They  are  wonderfully  quick  of  apprehenfion,  and  learn 
every  thing  with  the  greatelt  facility,  which  doubtlefs  pro- 
ceeds from  their  memory  being  fo  frequently  exercifed  by 
their  mothers  in  their  youth,  from  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  . 
from  their  having  but  a  fmall  number  of  ideas,  that  they  * 
owe  to  their  own  experience.    Several  of  them  have  ftudicd  ' 
with  much  fuccefs  at  our  colleges ;  but  there  is  no  inftance 
of  any  one  having  fettled  among  us. 

*■  We  obferve  among  the  favages  furprifing'  effects  of  the 
force  of  education.  They  are  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded  from, 
their  infancy  that  they  ought  never  to  fhew  any  fign  of  fear, 
that  a  prifdner  dragged  to  fufier  the  mod  painful  death' 
laughs  at  the  cruellelt  torments,  infults  his  conqueror,  and  .  t 
defies  him  with  the  bittereft  raillery  to  get  the  better  of  his  * 
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courage.  But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the' 
inflexibility  on  the  otfier,  are  matter  of  aftonilhmenj  ;  for 
vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  the  midft  of  torments,  are  din- 
ties  which  they  confider  as  facred.  But  whatever  fome  cele- 
brated writers  may  have  laid  to  the  contrary,  the  lavages, 
on  all  other  occafions,  are  humane  and  companionate  *  It 
has  been  obferved  that  among  them  the  tenderncls  of.  fa- 
thers for  their  children  iiirpafles  that  of  children  for  their 
iathers ;  which  ieems  to  prove  that  the  fame  difference  re- 
marked in  civilifed  nations  between  paternal  and  filial  love, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  children's  defire  to  enjoy  their 
fortune  and  liberty  ;  for  the  children  of  favages  are  inde- 
pendent at  the  earlieft  age,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  for  at 
the  death  of  their  parents. 

•  The  manners  of  the  lavages,  even  of  thofe  that  border 
on  our  fettlements,  are  very  little  changed.  Our  anceftors 
made  fcveral  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Chriftianity,  but 
without  fuccefs.  They  leldom  contradict ;  do  not  deny 
what  they  cannot  comprehend,  but  never  believe  it ;  it  is 
therefore  to  no  purpofe  to  talk  to  them  of  miracles,  myite- 
ries,  and  articles  of  faith.  They  never  adopt  any  opinion 
repugnant  to  reafbn.  According  to  fuch  of  our  miflionaries 
as  dilcover  the  mod  intelligence  and  greateft  regard  to 
truth,  they  have  never  thought  of  worfhipping  the  divi- 
nity. A  few  of  them,  indeed,  have  a  confuted  idea  of  two 
invifible  beings,  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  but  leldom 
invoke  either;  and  when  they  do,  addrefs  their  prayers 
more  frequently  to  the  latter,  being  doubtlefs  more  power- 
fully actuated  by  the  fear  of  fuffering  than  by  the  hope  of 
enjoyment.  Their  fuperftitious  opinions  are  various  and 
whimfical ;  but,  however,  not  lb  abfurd  as  thofe  of  many 
people  among  civilifed  nations.  They  never  make  them  a 
fubje&  of  dilpute ;  in  general  attend  little  to  them,  and  every 
one  in  his  own  way. 

*  Before  they  heard  of  Chriftianity  they  had  no  idea  of 
another  world.  Thofe  who  have  been  prevailed  on  to  turn 
their  thoughts  that  way  fancy  that  they  lhall  enjoy  what- 
ever they  have  been  accuftomed  to  defire,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  pain.  Williams,  one  of  the  firft  miflionaries,  wrote 
word  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign 
Farts,  at  London,  that  the  Indians  had  taken  every  thing  he 
had  faid  of  religion  very  well;  but  that  as  foon  as  he  fpoker 
of  the  refurrecfion  of  the  body  they  all  cried  out,  No,  no ; 
we  will  not  believe  that.1 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  citizen  of  Virginia  of  the* 
Aborigines  of  the  new  world*  it  will  appear  that/  contrary 

to 
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to  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fedentary,  fyftem-making 
philofophers,  the  natives  are  nothing  inferior  in  abilities 
and  moral  qualities  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  hemifphere. 
Nor  does  Roufleau's  opinion,  that  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
what  we  call  refinement,  have  been  rather  prejudicial  than  ad- 
vantageous to*  mankind,  any  longer  appear  paradoxical,  when 
we  find  among  men  living  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as 
much  good  fenfe,  generofity,  hofpitalify,  and  fortitude,  as 
any  polilhed  nation  can  boait,  with  a  much  fmaller  propor- 
tion  of  vices  and  prejudices. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  American  Indians 
have  no  beards  ;  and  Voltaire  makes  this  opinion  one  of  the 
j3riricipal  grounds  of  his  fyftem,  when,  in  contradiction  to 
BufFon,  De  Paw,  and  fome  others,  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  there  are  feveral  diftinct  races  of  men.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  erroneous.  Our  author  confirms  that  the  cultom  of 
plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  face  is  univerfai  among  the 
Indians,  which  has  made  federal  writers  and  inattentive  tra- 
vellers believe  that  they  have  naturally  no  beard. 

The  laft  feftion  of  this  work  confifts  of  a  review  of  the 
publications  that  have  lately  appeared  refpecting  America. 

As  our  opinion  of  this  performance  may  be  gathered  fron\ 
what  we  have  already  faid,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  fpeak 
of  the  ftyle  or  compofition,  which  is  clear,  modeft,  and 
unaffected,  though  not  exempt  from'  faults.  Resett- 
ing the  four  letters  of  the  inhabitant  of  Newhaven,  they 
are  certainly  well  written,,  and  evince  that  the  author  is 
poflefred  of  great  depth  of  thought,  that  he  difcards  all 
prejudices,  and  is  determined  nulHus  jurarc  in  verba 
magiftri* 


w 
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/  r  T .  1 6.  Poetical  Dialogues  on  Religion,  in  the  Scots  Dialed,  between. 
*wo  Gentlemen  and  two  Ploughmen.  Edinburgh :  printed  for  Peter 
JUL  1778. 

ALL  thefe  Dialogues,  notwithstanding  the  title-page,  are  not  in 
the  Scots  [read  Scottifh]  dialed.  Thofe  between  the  gentle- 
men are  in  fuch  Engliih  as  Scottifh  gentlemen  may  be  fappofed  tm? 
fpeak.  The  defign,  however,  of  thefe  verfes  is  very  laudable.  In 
the  dialogues  between  the  ploughmen,  the  object  is  to  expofe  foch. 
hypocritical  fuperftition  as  is  apt  to  prevail  among  the  vulgar ;  and  in 
thofe  between  the  gentlemen,  the  object  is  to  expofe  the  infidelity, 
real  or  affected,  too  apt  to  prevail  among  gentlemen.  The  diction, 
though  incorrect,  is  perfpicuous,  and  the  verification  eafy.  Yet  the 
performance  contains  few  or  none  of  thofe  embelHmments  that  arife 
from  poetical  imagination  ;  nor  do  we  cenfure  them  on  that  account. 
They  may  be  more  ufeful,  particularly  as  an  antidote  to  fuperftition, 
in  their  plain  unornamented  form,  than  if  they  had  been  trimmed  out 
with  gaudy  and  artificial  imagery.  Our  chief  objection  is  to  their 
prolixity,  meannefs  of  ex  predion ;  and  that  Donald,  the  hero  of  the 
dialogues  in  the  Scottiih  dialect,  makes  too  much  ufe  of  the  not  very 
fafhionable  figure  of  /wearing.  The  following  extract  is  as  favourable 
a  fpecimen  as  we.are  able  to  felect : 

*         *  •  ■ 

■ Tbeopbiliis.  Honour  you  crown  with  high  applaufe, 
And  feem  to  fcorn  religion's  laws. 
The  code  of  faith,  the  gofpel  feheme. 
To  you  appear  an  idle  dream. 
But  honour,  truth,  and  virtue's  fire, 
By  faith  uncheriftYd  foon  expire, 
And  gleam  but  as  a  meteor  blaze 
Unkindled  by  religious  rays.' 

We  lament,  indeed,  that  a  performance  fo  well  intended  mould, -in 
point  of  expreffion,  be  fo  poorly  executed. 

Art.  1 7.  Poems  on  feveral  Occajions,  never  be/or*  publijbed.  By  fames 
Woodboufe.  With  an  Addrcjs  to  the  Public.  4 to.  3s.  Printed  ior 
the  Author,  No.  10,  Lower  Brook-Street.  1788. 

Mr.  Woodhoufe  informs  us,  in  the  advertifement  of  his  book  in  the 
newfpapers,  that  he  was  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs*  Montagu,  author 
of  The  EJJay  on  the  Genius  and  fVtutings  of  Shakefpeare  ;  and  he  com- 
plains feelingly  in  his  preface  of  the  defertion  and  neglect  he  has  ex- 
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J>ericnccd  from  his  former  patrons.  We  are  incompetent  to  decide 
Whether  he  has,  in  any  degree,  merited  this  defertions  though  we 
muft  obferve  that  he  aflerts  his  own  innocence  in  language  peremptory 
and  apparently  fincere.  But  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  him  as  an 
objecl  entitled  to  our  humanity  and  companion.  In  the  mechanical 
profeffion  for  which  Nature  had  deftined  him,  he  might  probably 
have  remained  contented  and  happy ;  but  as  a  poet  he  muft  neceflarily 
be  miferable.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  there  is  fomething  immoral  in  feparating  a  man  from  the  humi- 
lity of  his  fituation,  and  infpiring  into  him  an  ambition  and  feeling 
-which  can  never  be  gratified.  The  motive  for  doing  it  can  hardly  * 
be  a  better  one  than  an  idle  orientation  of  our  own  difcernment ;  and 
the  leaft  that  can  be  required  of  the  original  patron  feems  to  be  the 
maintaining  the  miferable  vidim  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  Never  was 
there  a  writer  that  had  lefs  pretenfions  to  original  genius  than  Mr. 
Woodhoufe ;  and  therefore  never  was  the  vanity  of  patronage  more 
completely  degraded.  To  prove  this  we  will  extratt  a  few  lines  from 
a  poem  intended  to  ftiew  that  ridicule  is  not  the  proper  teft  of  truth : 

4  Would  giggling  warrior  well  his  weapons  wield  ? 
Contend  with  courage,  and  maintain  the  field  ? 
Would  Humphreys  Hand  the  firft  in  fighting  lift, 
Relax  d  by  laughter  in  the  feats  of  filt  ? 
Would  titteiihg  runner  rival  all  the  plain, 
Or  fimpering  porter  heavicft  load  fuftain  ? 
Mechanic  might  employ  contrary  tool, 
As  well  as  truth  be  tried  by  ridicule.' 

Art.  1 8.    The  Hifiory  of  Peter  Pindar,  from  that  Memorahle  JEra 
ivhen  he  received  a  found  T hrajbing,  down  to  the  preftnt  T ime.  And 
alfo  an  Anfwer  to  his  late  Publication,  entitled  An  Expoflulatory  Epijlle. 
By  Tom  Fa&.  Second  Edition.    410.  2s#    Stalker.  London,  1788. 
.  This  is  the  moft  barefaced  catchpenny  that  perhaps  ever  fell  under 
our  notice  ;  though,  if  we  may  believe  the  evidence  of  the  title-page, 
it  has  proved  a  fuccefsful  one.    Peter  Pindar  is  a  writer  who  has  long 
entertained  and  amufed  the  public ;  and  Tom  Fad  was  certainly  not 
miftaken  when  he  imagined  that  anecdotes  of  his  converfation,  and  a 
narrative  of  hU  life,  would  prove  generally  intereftmg.    This  is  the 
idea  that  is  fuggefted  by  the  title  of  his  performance ;  but  upon  open, 
in*  it  we  find,  inftead  of  a  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  writer,  a 
rhyming  fatire  upon  his  character,  and  that  in  fuch  vcrfes  as  thele: 

<  The  opposition  never  liking 
Tq  encourage  dander  or  backbiting. 
"1 ivas  thus  that  this  celebrious  wight, 
Of  noble  folks  began  to  write.1 


f  Thou  floggeft  thy  poetic  jade, 
And  forceft  from  her,  helpiefs  maid  t 

ful  J  E  u 
Gg  2 


Xi  U**4    [UlVbll    >1UIU    »«»»•,     "--J-  -  -  -  

The  moft  delightful^  j eu  d'esprit,'  ^  ^ 
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«  And  (hall  not  George,  our  noble  fire, 
Thofe  heavenly  fcenes  in  peace  admire. 
Contemplate  Nature's  works  fo  great, 
Without  the  fcandal  of  thy  pen, 
O  thou  moll  illiberal  of  men  V 

,  We  infert  this  article  the  earlier  in  order  that  we  may  defeat  as  foot* 
is  poffible  fo  notorious  an  impofition. 

Art.  19*  Tales,  Apologues,  Allegories,  Vifions,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs* 
Hifiorical  TaBs,  and  Anecdotes,  in  Verfe.  By  William  Walbeck*  8vo. 
25. 6d.    Faulder.   London,  1788. 

This  gentleman  ha^s  formerly  come  tinder  our  animadverfion.  As 
his  epigrams  have  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being  mort,  we  will  extract  ar 
few  of  them,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf : 

*  On  Admiral  Bywg; 

*  Wether  poor  Byng  a  coward  was  or  not„ 
He  acled  fo  like  one  that  he  was  mot. 
To  keep  up  Britifh  fpirit  it  is  right 

To  punifh  every  one  that  does  not  fight. 

*  On  Materialifm. 

'  I  hate  the  doclrine  which  degrades  man's  worthy 
And  drags  the  afpiring  fpirit  down  to  earth.* 

*  Entbanafia* 

*  No  blifs  in  living  equal  can 
The  death  of  a  religious  man/ 

•  Confchus  IN. 

*  Dolt  does  not  like  me  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 
I  cannot  overlook  what's  much  amifs.' 

The  reader,  who  is  plea  fed  with  thefe,  may  purchafe  one  hundred 
and  thirty-feven  as  good  for  half-a-crown. 

Art.  20.    Obfervatiom  on  n  Guinea  Voyage.    i2mo.   4d.  Phillips* 
London,  1788. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  negroes,  on  their  paffage  from  Africa 
to  the  Weft- Indies,  has  been  lately  the  fubjeft  of  much  pathetic  com- 
plaint from  feveral  quarters.  But,  from  the  Obfervations  before  us, 
it  feems  as  if  another  c!afs  of  men,  and  thofe  too  among  the  moft 
ufefuf,  have  IJkewife  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  fympathy  of  the  public. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  feamen  employed  in  the  African  trade  experience 
fuch  a  degree  of  feverity  as  could  hardly  be  expecled  from  com- 
manders who  regarded  the  quiet,  and  much  more  the  fecurity,  of  their 
own  fituation.  That  this  charge  is  entirely  unfounded,' we  will  'not 
prefume  to  affirm  ;  but  there  ftems  to  be  reafon  for  thinking  that  it  is 
exaggerated  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.  He  continues  the  accu- 
fation,  however,  through  feven  "letters,  defcriptive  likewife  of  extreme 
cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Africans. 

Art. 
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Art.  21.  A  Sermon  on  the  SuhjeB  of  the  Slave-Trade.  Delivered  to 
a  Society  of  Proteftant  Dljjenters  at  the  New  Meeting  in  Birmingham! 
and  fublijbed  at  their  Reqneft.  By  Jofepb  Priefiley,  LL.D.  F.R.S* 
8vo.  is.   Johnfon,   London,  1788, 

Dr.  Prieftley  has  chofcn  his  text  from  Luke  x.  36,  37.  The  me- 
thod which  he  purfues  is  to  (late  the  cafe  of  the  flave-trade,  and 
afterwards  to  anfwer  the  moll  important  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  propofed  redrefs  of  the  grievance  complained  of.  In  the 
flatement  of  facts  he  has  adopted  the  authority  of  thofe  writers  whofe 
information  is  generally  considered  as  the  moll  genuine  on  this  fubject. 
With  refpect  to  the  circumftances  much  infilled  on  by  the  advocates  for 
the  continuance  of  flavery,  namely,  that,  through  the  whole  of  the 
iNew  Teftament,  there  occurs  no  cenfure  of  fuch  a  practice.  Dr. 
Prieftley  obferves,  that  to  have  preached  liberty  to  all  captives,  and 
freedom  to  all  (laves,  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  would  have  been 
deemed  rebellion  againft  the  government  then  eftabliflied.  This  re- 
mark is  undoubtedly  juft,  and  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  filence  of 
the  New  Teftament  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  (laves 

From  many  of  the  arguments  and  obfervations  advanced  by  Dr. 
PrieiUey  in  this  difcourfe,  it  is  rather  a  politico-religious  than  a  purely 
religious  fermon ;  but  the  author  difcovers  much  zeal  for  the  inte- 
-refts  of  humanity,  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  earnellly  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  flave-trade.  Subjoined  is  a  prayer,  compofed  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  purpofe  which  is  the  object  of  the  difcourfe. 

Art.  22.  The  Slave-Trade  inconfiftent  nvith  Reafon  and  Religion ;  a 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijb-Cburch  of  Tottenham,  MidMtfex,  on 
Sunday,  March  16,  1788.  By  Thomas  Brad/bow,  D.D.  410,  11. 
Richardfon.    London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  difcourfe  takes  his  text  from  St.  Luke  iv.  18,  19. 
After  defcribing,  in  affecting  terms,  the  fituation  of  the  unfortunate 
Africans,  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  objections  which  have  been  fug- 
gelled  by  thofe  who  oppo/e  their  emancipation.  The  principal  are, 
that  the  fierce  paffions  of  the  Africans  would  induce  them  to  put  their 
conquered  enemies  to  death,  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  of 
Telling  them  to  advantage;  that  they  are  rendered  happier  by  the 
exchange;  that  the  Old,  if  not  the  New  i'eftaraent,  tolerates  flavery; 
.and  that  they  are  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  deftined  to  be  the  flaves 
of  the*  fupeiior.  Thefe  feveral  objections  Dr.  Brauftiaw  anfwejs 
with  a  preciJjon  which  does  equal  honour  to  his  discernment  and  phi- 
lanthropy. He  has  not  indulged  in  a  train  of  pathetic  declamation, 
but  addrefles  himfelf  entirely  to  the  undemanding  of  his  hearers, 
whom  he  cannot  fail  to  have  imprefled  with  the  juftnefs  of  his  obfer- 
vations, and  the  animated  force  of  his  arguments. 
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Art.  23.  A  Farewell  Addrefs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Mam/ay  frop$ 
James  T obin,  Efq*  T§  wbicb  is  added,  a  Letter  from  the  Society  Jot 
propagating  the  Go/pel  to  Mr,  Anthony  Benezet  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
aifd  a  Tranfiation  of  the  French  King1]  Declaration  relating  to  the  Si" 
tuation  of  Negroes,  &c.  in  bis  European  Dominions.  8vO.  is.  Wilkie, 
London . 

The  zeal  with  whic'»  T*?r.  Ramfay  aflerted  the  caufe  of  the  flaves 
in  the  Weil  lu<j-s,  ha.  naturally  raifed  him  a  number  of  opponents 
among  the  planter?;  and  their  refentment  is  more  likely  to  be  in- 
creaied  than  diminiflicd  by  the  fucceis  of  his  exertions.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  difpute  between  Mr.  Ramfay  and  thofe  gentlemen  has 
degenerated  from  fail  and  argument  into  perfonal  inve&ive.  We 
cannot  now  read  the  controverfy  without  feeling  a  degree  of  indig- 
nation ;  and  we  are  therefore  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Tobin  has  at 
length  b*i  the  fubjeft  farewell.  Farewell!  we  repeat  moft  fin- 
ccrely. 

Art.  24.  A  Cool  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Englavd  on  the  Slave -Trade. 
By  Thomas  Maxwell  Adams,  Ej't{.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Faulder.  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  is  fo  flrongty  inclined  to  the  abolition  of 
flavery,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
planter  in  the  ifland  of  Baibadoes  from  the  ocium  of  exercifing  any 
cruel  treatment  towards  their  negroes.  Indeed  the  inftances  which  he 
adduces  from  the  ads  of  t(ie  legiflature  in  that  colony  appear  to  con- 
firm the  juftneis  of  his  vindication.  But  Mr.  Adams,  not  content  with 
exonerating  the  planters  of  Barbadoes  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
proceeds  to  arraign  the  juftice  of  abolilhing  the  ilave-trade,  after  they 
have  invefted  fo  much  of  their  property  in  the  puj chafe  of  negroes,  unr 
<3er  the  fanclion,  repeatedly  granted,  of  the  BritUh  parliament.  In  the 
ft  ate  me  nt  of  facls  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  be  faithful ;  and  fo  far  as  thefe 
ferve  hispnrpofe,  he  avails  himfelf  of  them  with  judgment;  but  we 
cannot  a(vard  him  any  great  praile  with  refpeel  to  his  qualifications  as 
a  political  writer. 

AaT.  2C.  Vniverfal  Hiflory  ;  commencing  with  the  Creation  en:d  end- 
ing Five  Hundred  and  Thirty -Six  fears  bffore  the  Ckrijlian  Era.  ht 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  Francis  Dobbs,  Efq.  VqL  1.  $vo. 
js.  fewed.    Kearfley.   London,  1788. 

This  volume  comprifes  the  fabulous  ages  of  hiftory,  and  terminates 
at  the  356th  year  before  theChriftian  era.  Though  the  author  writes 
in  'the  character  of  a  father,  he  feldom  morales  ;  but  he  has  not 
neglected  to  make  fuch  observations  as  ttnd  to  afcertain  the  perfons, 
and  confirm  the  events,  mentioned  in  ancient  hiilcry.  The  narrative 
is  perfpicuous;  and,  fo  far  as  Mr.  Dobbs  has  proceeded,  is  conducted 
with  a  ibidl  attention  to  chronology,  which  is  that  o4  Sir  lfaac  New- 
ton. If  this  volume  be  favourably  received,  the  author  intends  to  com- 
plete his  defign  in  three  more. 

Mr. 
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>Aht.  a6.  An  Appeal  to  the  Common-Senfe  of  the  Nation;  containing 
fome  Remarks  upon  '«  An  Acl  for  repealing  certain  Duties  now  payable 
upon  Wines  imported,  and  for  granting  new  Duties  in  Lieu  thereof  to 
he  colleQed  under  the  Management  of  the  Commifjumers  of  Exci/e;  Jhe*v- 
ing  that  no  Englijhman,  as  the  Lanu  nonu  Jtands%  is  fafe  in  bis  Bed 
4inlefs  in  Prifon.  Addrejfed  to  the  Lo*d- Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  London,  By  S.  Purkuuent,  of  Lincoln' 's-hn.  8vo.  is.  Wilkic. 
London,  4787. 

.  The  author  -of  this  appeal  has,  we  doubt  not,  been  influenced  bf 
laudable  motives .;  but  he  may  now  have  the  pleafure  to  underftand, 
from  the  total  indifference  of  the  public,  that  his  apprehensions  were 
void  of  foundation.  It  is  conducive  to  the  fecurity  of  freedom,  how- 
ever, that,  u  ider  every  fufpicion  of  danger,  the  alarm  (hould  be  rung  by 
ibme  friend  to  the  con  ft  i  tut  ion  ;  and  fuch  we  confider  Mr.  Purlewent. 

■ 

Art.  27,  A  Summary  and  pbilofophic  View  of  the  Genius,  Character, 
Manners,  Government^  and  Politics  -of  t£$  Dutch.  8vo„  4$.  Hook- 
ham.    London/  1788. 

This  work,  the  author  fays  in  his  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
is  "  written  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
England  to  the  character  of  a  nation  with  which  the  Englifh  have 
-every  motive  that  true  wifdom  and  policy  can  fuggeft  to  wifh  for  the 
anoft  intimate  and  durable  connexion." 

He  begins  with  expatiating  on  the  difficulties  that  the  Dutch  had  to 
struggle  with  in  the  eflablimment  of  their  republic ;  on  their  intrepid 
behaviour  in  throwing  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and  refilling  the  invafion 
of  France ;  on  their  patience  and  refolution  in  contending  with  and 
jfurmounting  the  obftacles  of  nature,  and  their  indefatigable  induftry 
in  beautifying  their  country;  and  on  the  good  order  and  government 
of  their  civil  and  military  eitablifhments  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
then  adverts  to  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  whom  he 
reprefents  to  be  frugal,  economical,  induftrious,  not  lovers  of  plea fu re  4 
the  lower  clauses  blunt  and  uncomplaifant,  the  better  fort  plain, 
-downright,  and  civil  j  yet  all  priding  themfelves,  and  valuing 
others,  only  according  to  their  poflenlon  of  riches  ;  and  concludes 
jwith  the  inftruction  to  be  derived  from  the  hillory  of  Holland ;  and 
compares  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  with  that  of  other  nations*  both 
ancient  and  modern;  and  endeavours  likewife  to  defend  them  againft 
the  illiberal  reflections  too  frequently  thrown  out  againft  them. 

This  work  is  brief ;  and  if  it  fliould  be  thought  to  be  written  too 
much  in  the  ftrain  of  panegyric  for  the  politician,  feems  by  no  means 
to  be  unworthy  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  have  any  thoughts  or  inten- 
tion to  vifit  tnat  country,  as  it  may  ferve  to  furnilh  them  with  mate- 
rials of  reflection,  as  well  en  the  objects  they  will  meet  with,  as  on 
the  character  of  the  people.  That  the  Dutch  are  a  frugal  and  in- 
<luitnous  people  no  one  ever  douoted  ;  and  that  an  alliance  with  them 
is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  can  as  little  be  doubted ; 
hut  how  far,  as  individuals  unconnected  in  commerce,  they  can  merit 
our  eftcem,  we  (hall,  after  felecting  a  paflage  or  two  on  their  adoration 
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of  riches,  which  will  at  the  fame  time  fttew  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the 
author,  leave  our  reiders  to  judge: 

*  As  the  acqinfition  of  riches  forms  ufu  lly  the  fole  end  of  educa- 
tion of  people  in  Holland,  they  arrive  at  the  poflcfiion  of  their  dcfires 
uninftrufted  in  thofc  methods  of  enjoying  an  eiegant  recefs  from  their 
paft  labours  that  conftitute  indubitably  the  moil  rational  felicity ;  but 
•which  at  the  fame  t  me  can  only  be  derived  from  a  competept  culti- 
vation of  their  underftanding  in  the  kaion  ci  youth." 

*  This  careleflhti's  and  flight  or  inreliectual  accomplimments  is  un- 
fortunately very  difFufive,  and  is  doubilels  the  fource  from  whence: 
flow*  that  content  t  tor  all  pretences  to  confequence  that  are  not 
founded  on  a  pecuniary  bafis.  This  renders  their  deportment  fo  fre- 
quently fupercuiou*  and  offenfive  to  thofe  whom  they  imagine  to  be 
on  no  parity  with  them  in  that  fubiUnual  article.  The  lets  or  larger 
proportion  of  this  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  diminimo  or 
jncreales  the  meaiure  of  worth  and  value  for  which  they  allow  him 
credit  in  their  eftimation.' 

Art.  28.    The  Quefkn  of  Wool  truly  fated  \  in  which  the  TaMs  are 
•  examined for  and  againft  the  Bill  now  depending  in  Parliament.  8vo. 
6d.    W.NicjOlL    .London,  1788. 

The  reprefentations  of  the  different  parties;  refpefting  this  valuable 
commodity,  are  to  oppolitc  to  each  other,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmail 
difficulty  to  afcertain  the  truth  with  precifion.  On  one  hand,  the  ma- 
nufacturers complain  of  a  decreafe  of  their  trade  in  confequence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  being  annually  fmuggled  to  France.  On  the 
other,  the  wool-growers  affirm  that  the  manufacturers  are  at  prefent  in 
a  very  flourilhing  condition  ;  and  maintain  that  the  exportation  is  not 
jonly  trifling  in  refpect  of  quantity,  but  that  the  French  itand  in  no 
need  of  Englifh  wool  for  the  fabric  of  their  cloths.  In  a  contell  of 
this  nature  the  parliament  alone  can  decide.  The  author  under  con- 
federation is  an  opponent  of  the  bill. 

Art.  29.  A  Speech  on  the  Wool  Bill,  (hat  might  have  hetn  fpoken 
in  the  Houje  of  Commons  Thurfday,  May  the  \ ft,  1788,  upon  tU 
^uftion  of  adjourning  the  Conjt deration  to  that  Day  Three  Months. 
8vo.  6d.    W,  NicoU.    London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  determined  enemy  to  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  exportation.  According  to  his  opinion,  it  is  calculated 
tor  no  other  purpofe  but  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  preventing  a  practice  which  has  in  reality  no  foundation. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  not  likely  to  be  eftabliihcd  by  the  meie 

aflertion  of  an  anonymous  writer. 
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^RT.  30.  Oh/ervations  relative  to  the  Taxes  upon  Windows,  or 
Lights  ;  a  Commutation  of  thefe  Taxes  being  alfo  fuggefied,  and  a  Taje 
afeffed  from  the  internal  Capacioufnefs,  or  Tonnage,  of  Houjes,  pointed 
out  as  a  more  eligible  Mode  of  Taxation.  To  vubich  are  added,  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Shop-Tax,  and  the  D'tfcontent  caufed  by  it ;  Jbort  Ob" 
fervations  on  the  Acl  relative  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars ;  a  Hint  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Metropolis.  By  John  Levuis  De  Lo/me,  Advocate* 
LL.D.    4to.   3s.    Richardfon.    London,  1788. 

In  (lead  of  the  tax  on  windows  Mr.  De  Lolme  recommends  a  tax  on 
the  capacity  or  tonnage  of  houfes,  upon  the  principle  that  the  manu- 
facture of  glafs,  and  of  window  fames,  would  not  be  difcouraged,  as 
they  muft  be,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  prefent  impoft.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fubftitution,  he  is  againft  entirely  abandoning  the  tax  upon 
windows  r  he  propofes  that  it  (hould  be  continued  at  the  rate  of  a 
iixpence  upon  each  ;  but  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  mould  be  ex- 
prefsly  appropriated  to  fome  elegant  purpofe  ;  becaufe  glafs,  forfooth, 
is  an  elegant  manufacture.  The  elegant  purpofes  mentioned  by  the 
author  are  iucrt  as  the  following,  viz.  "  the  paying  off  the  debts  0/ 
future  princes  of  Wales— giving  portions  to  princeifes  royal — and  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  fireworks  on  the  king's  birth-days."  Mr.  De 
Lolme  has  fubjoined  oblervations  on  the  (hop  tax/ and  the  aft  relative 
to  hawkers  and  pedlars.  This  pamphlet  betrays  an  acrimonious  petu- 
lance againft  minifters,  and  a  levity  which  we  Ihould  not  fufpect  in  the 
author  of  "  The  Couftitution  of  England." 

Art.  31.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  reported  Marriage  of  bis  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales.  By  Mr.  Home  Took.  8vo.  zs.  johnlon. 
London,  1788. 

The  lubj.j£t  of  this  pamphltt  being  of  a  nature  too  delicate  for 
public  dilcufiion,  it  was  our  defu;n  to  have  left  it  entirely  unnoticed; 
but,  at  the  re^ucu  of  fcveral  co-respondents,  we  are  at  lad  induced 
to  adm'.t  a  ftort  account  of  it  into  our  He  view. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  not  only  confirms  the  report  of  the  marriage,  bat 
endeavours  to  prove  its  validity  by  a  variety  o;  arguments.  He  even 
goes  lo  far  as  to  deny  that  the  late  ad  of  parliament,  relative. to  the 
marriages  ot  the  royal  family,  has  the  lmalleft  force  of  law ;  con- 
tending, that  though  an  act  of  parliament  may  regulate  the  exertife 
of  natural  rights,  it  cannot  entirely  take  them  away.  In  this  propo- 
rtion, howev  er,  Mr.  Topke  appears  to  be  in  an  error.  The  right  of 
marriage  is  not  taken  away  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  a6t  of 
parliament  alluded  to  ;  the  exercife  of  it  only  is  regulated  :  and  that 
the  power  ot  prelcribing  regulations  exifts  in  the  ltgiflatuie,  Mr.Tooke 
Jias  previouily  admitted.  So  pofitively,  however,  does  he  exprefs  hig 
opinion  with  refpeel  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  that  he  gives 
Mrs.  Fitzherbcit  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales. 
But  in  aliening  tiiat  lady's  right  to  this  premature  defignation,  Mr. 
Tooke  is  again  in  a  miilakc.  For  he  urges,  in  fupport  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  ipecific  conditions  required  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  con- 
ftitute  the  validity  of  a  royal  marriage ;  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  as  yet  complied.    That  his 
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royal  highnefs  can  never  marry  any  fubjeel  of  Great-Britain,  we  will 
not  take  upon  us  to  maintain ;  but  political  expediency,  as  well  as 
ufual  practice,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  ftrongly  oppofes  any  fuch 
union.  To  remove  any  religious  objection,  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  affirms, 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  that  me  is  net  a  papift  ;  but  that  me  i* 
both  ready  and  willing  to  give  proof  of  her  conformity  to  the  efta- 
blifted  religion  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  extraordinary  letter  without 
obferving  that  jit  was  laid  before  the  public  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
airaoft  immediately  af  ter  the  tranfa&ion  to  which  it  relates  was  fcouted, 
in  a  debate,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  fome  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Art.  32.  Obfenvations  preliminary  to  a  profofed  Amendment  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  dddtejjed  to  the  Members  •/  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
Bf  William  Young,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  M.P.  8v0.  is.6d.  Robfon 
and  Clarke.   London,  1788. 

In  thefe  Preliminary  Obfervations  Mr.  Young  takes  a  wide  and  phi- 
losophical view  of  the  progrefs  of  manners,  as  influencing  the  condud 
of  individuals  in  the  various  departments  of  fociety.  With  refpeft  to 
the  poor  in  particular  he  remarks  that,  from  the  fafhionable  dereliclion 
of  their  country  refidenccs  by  the  great  landlords,  the  confolidation  of 
farms,  and  the  fyftem  of  enclofurt,  there  has,  of  late  years,  been  lefc 
conftant  demand  for  the  induftry  of  the  labourer ;  that  various  contin- 
gent means  of  fubfiftence  have  likewife  been  withdrawn ;  that  his  in- 
digence has  thence  been  greater,  his  hopes  lefs,  his  exertions  more 
feeble  ;  that  in  wretchednefs  he  has  become  deipondent  and  fiothfui ; 
and,  laftly,  in  defperation  has  become  vicious  and  criminal. 

In  the  pian  which  Mr.  Young  propofes  tor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
adopts,  in  part,  the  legiflative  provinon,  but  with  the  addition  of  fome 
.improvements,  and  particularly  the  eftabliihment  of  aHbciations  for 
erecting  a  fubfidiary  fund. 

ART.  33#  Confiderations  humbly  Jubmitted  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the 
Two  Eafi- India  Bills  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
Svo.  is.  6d.    Johnfon,  Whitechapel.    London,  1788. 

Had  thefe  Confiderations  been  publifhed  fubfequent  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's "  Comparative  Statement,'1  the  author  might  have  had  a  par-  ' 
ticular  object,  in  view ;  but  they  evidently  preceded  that  performance. 
The  difenfHon  of  the  merits  of  the  two  Eaft- India  bills  is  now  a 
flale  fubjedl ;  and  this  writer  has  fuggefted  no  additional  remark  whica 
<:an  give  it  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

<Art.  34.    Thoughts  oh  Jmprifonment  for  Debt.    Humbly  addrejfed  to 
hisMajefly.   By  F.J.S.   Murray.  4to.  is.  6d.  tfookham. 
don,  1788. 

Imprifonment  for  debt  has  afforded  fubjeft  both  for  moral  and 
political  cenfure,  ftom  the  or.g  n  of  the  practice  to  the  preient  time. 
By  thofe  who  conTne  their  views  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  it 
is  aniverfally  confidered  a>  a  flagrant  violation  c*  liberty  j  while  by 
pthars,  who  formthe»r  opinions  u^on  the  mu;ual  confidence  ncceflary 
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among  the  fubjects  of  a  commercial  Hate,  it  is  regarded  as  a  cuftom 
indifpennble  to  the  fecurity  of  credit.  It  muft  be  the  wilh  of  every 
perfon  of  humanity,  that  a  method  might  be  devifed  which  would, 
in  all  cafes,  difcriminatc  the  unfortunate  from  the  fraudulent  debtor* 
and  thereby  reftrict  the  feverity  of  the  law  to  the  latter  of  thefe  clafles 
alone.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  for  this,  but  without  the  de- 
fired  fuccefs ;  nor  does  the  prefent  author  fugged  any  means  by  which 
the  expedient  may  oc  rendered  more  practicable. 

Art.  35.  Thoughts  on  the  ConftruBion  and  Polity  of  Prifons ;  with 
Hints  for  their  Improvement \  By  John 'Jebb,  M.  D.  To  which  it 
added.  An  Abftrad  of  Felonies  created  by  Statute  and  other  Articles 
relative  to  the  Penal  Syfteta.  8vo.  as.  6d.  Dilly.  London, 
1786. 

Thefe  thoughts  were  fuggefted  by  the  late  Dr.  Jebb  hi  confe- 
rence of  a  converfation  with  the  editor  on  the  building  a  new  jail 
at  Ipfwich,  and  a  houfe  of  correction  at  Bury.  They  chiefly  tend  to 
inculcate  that  the  health  of  perfons  confined  cannot  be  confulted  in 
any  tolerable  meajure  while  piifons  are  fituated  in  the  midlt  of  popu- 
lous cities,  or  furrounded  with  walls,  riling  high  above  the  inhabited 
inclofure.  The  remaining  articles  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are 
extracts,  fome  of  them  of  little  importance,  and  all  of  them  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Prefixed  is  a  life  of  Dr.  Jebb,  written  in 
fuch  a  fuperlative  ftrain  of  panegyric  as  to  difcover  an  extreme 
partiality. 

Art.  36.  Pea/ans  for  revijing  by  Authority  our  prefent  Verjicn  of  the 
Bible^bri'fiy  ft ated  and  impartially  confidered*  8vo.  is.  6d.  CadelL 
London,  1788. 

The  author  ©f  this  pamphlet  examines  with  much  candour  the 
ftate  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  explains,  in  a  very  natural  manner* 
the  caufes  of  its  inaccuracy.  He  adduces  feveral  in  fiances  from  Bi- 
ihop  Lowth  and  Dr  Kennicott  to  mew  how  pafTages  evidently  cor- 
rupted may  be  reftored  by  a  flight  alteration.  He  afterwards  pro-  1 
ceeds  to  invalidate  the  different  objections  which  have  been  made  tQ 
a  new  tranflatipn  ;  declaring  his  own  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  fuch, 
a  work ;  but  wilhing  to  preferve,  as  much  as  poilible,  the  majellic 
Simplicity  of  the  old  verfion. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For     JUNE  1788. 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

THE  commercial  difafters  of  laft  month  continued  to 
operate  in  various  parts,  and  may  yet  continue  for  an 
indefinite  time  ;  either  from  an  unfortunate  concatenation 
of  interelts,  or  a  fimilarity  of  fituation  and  conduct.  The 
liirprile  of  the  public,  however,  is  diminifhed  at  thofe 
events  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  prudent  jealoufy  of  paper 
currency,  or  notes  of  accommodation,  are  proportionably 
increaled. 

MR.  HASTINGS. 

The  High  Court  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  after  an  attendance 
of  thirty-five  days,  has  adjourned  to  the  next  fellion  of  par- 
liament. This  celebrated  caufe  may  be  denominated  the 
trial  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings ;  for  never  perhaps  was  the  patience  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  more  feverely  exercifed  than  on  the 
prefent  occafion.  When  we  contrail  the  perplexity  of  the 
evidence  with  the  bold  aflertions  and  the  unpolite  invectives, 
to  give  them  no  worfe  appellation,  of  the  accufers,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  reputation,  the  tranquillity,  and 
the  interefts  of  io  diftinguifhed  a  character,  as  the  late 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  lhould  fuffereven  a  momentary 
diminution  from  an  impeachment  apparently  fb  unfounded. 
It  is,  however,  fome  atonement  for  the  misfortune,  that  the 
nation  already  anticipates  the  injuitice  of  the  charge;  and 
looks  forward  with  pleafure  to  the  time  which  will  reftore 
)um  to  domeftic  enjoyment,  and  the  congratulations  of  that 
country  whofe  Afiatic  dominions  have  avowedly  been  pre- 
served by  the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftration. 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 

This  month  Ins  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  refignation  of 
the  venerable  Earl  of  Mansfield,  after  presiding  in  the  court 
of  King's- Bench,  with  univerfal  admiration,  for  almoft 
thirty-two  years.  This  illuftrious  perfonage  enjoyed  from 
nature  the  brighteft  intellectual  endowments,  which  he  cul- 
tivated in  early  youth  by  an  afliduoqs  application  to  ftudy. 
The  fplendour  of  his  abilities,  when  at  the  bar,  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  in  modern  times ;  and,  while  a  judge, 
his  penetration,  if  equalled,  was  certainly  never  furpafled. 
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In  a  fenatorial  capacity  his  opinion  was,  in  general,  re- 
garded as  the  ftandard  of  wifdom  and  rectitude  ;  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  his  ibcial  qualities  rivalled  the  fame  of  his  public* 
character.  Never  was  the  otium  cum  dignitate  more  com- 
pletely exemplified  than  at  this  time  at  Caen  Wood.  The 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  bar-alfo  of  that  court  where 
he  fo  long  prefided,  who  have  transmitted  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  him  in  the  moft  polite  and  affectionate  terms, 
mul  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  venerable  judge,  and 
fhed  a  bright  luftre  round  his  retirement. 

EPISCOPAL  CLERGY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  the  nonjurors,  or  thofe  of  the  epifcopal 
clergy  who  ever  fince  the  revolution  in  1688  have  refufed, 
from  motives  of  confeience,  to  pray  for  the  reigning  lb-", 
vereign,  are  now  come  to  the  relblution  of  renouncing 
their  ancient  prejudice,  and  of  joining  the  members  of  the 
eftablilhed  churches  in  offering  up  to  heaven  their  dutiful 
petitions  for  the  welfare  of  his  majefty  and  the  royal  family. 
This  relblution  has  been  adopted  in  confequence  of  the  late 
demife  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  whom  their  princi- 
ples led  them  to  confider  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  ISritifh 
crown;  and  whofe  lurviving  brother  being  a  cardinal,  they 
now  regard  the  family  as  extinct.    Under  a  prince  who 
enjoyed  not  the  affections  of  his  fubjects,  or  whofe  right  to 
the  crown  was  doubtful,  fuch  an  event  might  juilly  be 
deemed  favourable  to  the  fecurity  of  his  government ;  but 
to  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  whofe  title  to  the 
crown  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  iucceflion,  and  elpe-. 
cially  in  the  reign  of  our  prefent  gracious  ibvereign,  it  can 
be  of  no  farther  confequence  than  as  it  puts  a  final  period 
to  pretentions  which  have  long  exifted  only  in  the  weak- 
ness of  credulity,  or  the  memory  of  former  attachment. 
Let  it,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  recorded 
in  the  volumes  of  hiftory.    During  a  period  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  it  Ihone,  a  few  intervals  excepted,  with, 
fuperlative  luftre.    The  accomplishments  of  many  of  its 
progeny  excited  the  admiration,  and  their  misfortunes  the 
aftonifhment  and  general  fympathy  of  mankind.    It  role,  in 
Unpolifhed  times,  with  a  difpontion  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  ;  and,  by  an 
uncommon  fatality,  it  funk,  in  an  enlightened  age,  into  the 
arms  of  luperftition  and  bigotry. 

PROVISIONAL  TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE. 

The  Provifional  Treaty  of  Defenfive  Alliance  lately  con- 
cluded at  Loo  between  Great-Britain  and  Prulfia,  is  an  event* 
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of  great  importance  to  their  mutual  fecuriry  againft  any 
ambitious  defigns  which  may  be  formed  by  other  European 
powers.  We  know  not  as  yet  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  ; 
but,  from  the  nature  of  it,  there  is  realbn  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  productive  of  much  advantage  to  both  parties.  The* 
formidable  ftrength  of  the  two  contracting  powers  will  dis- 
courage all  hoftile  attempts  upon  their  refpective  rights  and 
territories ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  entering  jnto  a  defen- 
live  alliance  only,  they  do  not  engage  for  that  reciprocal 
fupport  which  otherwife  has  often  been  perverted  to  the 
purpofes  of  ambition  and  rapacity.  It  is  certain  that  an 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  furnilhes  a  ilrong  excitemen 
to  the  violation  of  national  jumce. 

FRANCE. 

This  kingdom  continues  in  a  ftate  of  great  diffraction. 
The  fovereign  perfifts  in  the  refolution  of  enforcing  his  new 
plan  of  government,  while  the  people  no  lefs  refolutely  op- 
pofe  it ;  and  fome  blood  has  already  been  fpilt  in  the  tu- 
multuary ftruggle  of  the  parties.  Hitherto  the  military, 
which  is  the  chief  engine  in  fuch  a  conteft,  remains  faithful 
to  the  crown  ;  but  though  the  ties  of  allegiance  may  at  firit 
excite  them  to  execute  the  royal  commands,  it  is  ftill  doubt- 
ful whether,  fuppofing  a  civil  war  to  enfue,  they  would 
not  relinquish  the  caufe  of  defpotifm  in  favour  of  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country.  From  their  native  principle  of  at- 
tachment to  their  monarch,  their  habits  of  obedience,  and 
their  vanity  in  military  parade,  they  are  perhaps  the  clais 
of  men  that  will  adhere  moll  firmly  to  the  royal  ftandard  j 
but,  in  a  general  ferment  of  the  kingdom,  the  force  and 
complication  of  numerous  motives,  arifing  from  confan- 
guinity,  friendfhip,  provincial  attachments,  and  a  thoufand 
circumftances,  may  induce  them,  if  not  to  revolt,  at  lead 
to  a  defertion  from  their  regiments ;  and  lhould  this  begin 
to  operate  in  any  great  extent,  it  will  not  only  weaken  the 
toyal  caufe,  but  diminifh  both  the  fidelity  and  ardor  of  its 
remaining  adherents. 

It  is  pofiible,  however,  that  the  prefent  infurrections  may 
prove  to  be  only  the  ebullition  of  a  tranfient  rage  of  the 
populace,  whofe  refiftance,  when  not  roufed  by  opprcflion 
Or  religious  enthufiafm,  is  feldom  of  long  continuance.  To 
improve  the  firft  fparks  of  liberty  in  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  flame  requires  to  be  fed  by  more  fkilful  hands 
than  are  uiually  to  be  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  of  influence  muft  animate,  and  men  of  con- 
duct muft  regulate,  the  efforts  of  oppofition  among  the 
people.   There  muft  arife  oftcniible  leaders,  both  to  give 
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weight  and  confiftency  to  the  enterprife ;  and  general  con- 
tributions rauft  be  voluntarily  raifed  for  Supporting  with 
fuccefs  a  determined  refiftance  to  government.  Not  one  of 
thefe  preliminary  mcaftrres,  fo  far  as  appears,  has  yet  been* 
adopted  in  France.  In  a  great  kingdom,  however,  as  welt 
as  in  a  fmall  ftate,  the  fpint  of  revolt  is  infectious;  and  if 
the  people  have  only  the  refolution  to  perfevere,  "they  may, 
befides  reducing  the  king  to  the  neceffity  of  relmquiming 
his  project,  circumfcribe  the  fovereign  power  within  nar- 
rower limits  than  it  has  claimed  for  almoft  two  centuries- 
The  prefent  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of 
freedom,  and  can  hardly  be  fuffered  to  pafs  unimproved  by 
a  nation  that  is  not  loft  to  all  the  fentiraents  of  patriotifn* 
and  public  virtue. 

While  the  King  of  France  is  embroiled  in  fuch  a  difpute 
with  his  own  fubjects,  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  behold 
him  affect  that  imperious  ftyle  of  remonltrance  manifested 
in  his  late  requifition  to  the  States  General,  on  the  fubjeet  of 
their  treaty  with  Great-Britain.  He  infifli  that  they  fliali 
xevoke  the  fixth  article,  or,  if  not,  that  they  mall  enter  into 
a  fimilar  agreement  with  France.  This  very  modeft  requi- 
fition, however,  feems  to  meet  with  the  regard  it  defer ves  ; 
and,  from  the  proper  fpirit  which  they  difcover  in  the 
affair  of  his  ambaffador's  fervant,  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  has  no  great  reafon  to  expect  any  extraordinary  coin- 
plaifance  from  the  States-General. 

THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS* 

The  imperial  allies  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  enter- 
prife,  though  there  is  no  great  profpect  that  it  will  be  pro* 
iecuted  either  with  vigour  or  fuccefs.  They  have  hitherto 
been  a  duumvirate  more  of  words  than  of  deeds ;  and  while 
they  proclaim  to  the  world  the  determined  inveftment  of 
Belgrade,  Choczim,  Odzakow,  and  Bender,  all  at  the  lame 
hour,  they  appear  to  be  liilening  with  avidity  to  terms  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  .Porte.  In  wifhing  for  fuch  an 
event,  the  Emprefs  has  now  an  additional  motive  from  the 
conduct  of 

SWEDEN. 

According  to  information  from  various  parts,  his  Swedilh 
majefty  is  making  the  moft  active  preparations  for  an  im- 
portant expedition,  fuppofed  to  be  intended  for  the  reco- 
very of  Finland,  which  was  wrefted  from  the  crown  of 
Sweden  by  Peter  the  Great.  Never,  fince  the  period  of 
that  tranfaction,  was  there  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  fuch  an  attempt  than  at  the  prefent  moment,  when  the 
greater!  part  of  the  Ruffian  army  has  marched  to  the  South, 
and  its  navy,  from  the  want  of  men  and  ftores,  is  almoft 
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incapable  of  exertion.  An  immediate  invafioh,  condifdTei 
with  celerity  and  vigour,  may  rein  ft  ate  the  Swedilh  mo- 
narch in  the  pofleflion  of  his  ancient  domain  :  and  he 
might  be  accufed  of  pufillanimity  or  remiffnefs  did  he  ne- 
glect to  embrace  a  conjuncture  fo  favourable  to  the  aCcom- 
plirtiment  of  fuch  a  defign.  The  /hips  fitting  out  at  the 
fame  time  by  Denmark  are  probably  intended  only  as  a  fleet 
of  obfervation ;  which,  however,  portends  no  friendly  re- 
ception to  the  Ruffian  navy,  mould  the  latter  attempt  to 
pafs  the  Sound  during  thefe  remote  operations; 

GREAT-BRITAIN  AND  I R E  I  AND1 

Are  cultivating  the  advantages  of  their  fituation.  Ai 
eace  and  refpedted  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  thefe 
ingdoms  are  growing  rich  by  commerce,  by  arts,  by  ma- 
nufa&ures,  and  ufeful  improvements.  And  notwithftanding 
a  long,  a  recent,  an  expenfive,  and  a  difaflrous  war,  which' 
terminated  in  the  lofs  of  her  colonies,  and  from  the  effects 
of  which  it  was  thought  impofiible  for  them  ibon  to  recover ; 
at  no  period  perhaps  have  they  appeared  in  a  more  enviable 
fituation  than  the  prefent.  Such  arc  the  viciflitudes  of  for- 
tune !  And  it  becomes  our  rulers  to  ponder  upon  events  too 
impenetrable  for  human  prediction,  and  to  draw  leflbns  of 
wifdom  and  experience  from  them.  s 
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THE  Editor  begs  leave  to  inform  his  Readers  that  the  next  Number 
of  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW  will  be  printed  on  a  New  Letter, 
call  on  purpofe  for  the  Work  by  Mr.  Caslon.  He  alfo  embraces  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  Public  for  their  very  liberal  Encouragement, 
which  has  hitherto  fupported  this  'journal  againft  every  hoftile  attenipt ; 
and  many,  both  open  and  concealed,  have  been  made,  to  injure  it  in  their 
cftimation.  The  Gentlemen  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  Ed  glim  Review 
have  no  enmity  to  any  Literary  Publication  on  account  of'  its  Author  3 
the  Merit  of  the  Performance  is  alone  the  object  of  their  Inquiries.  And 
it  is  from  an  honeft,  and  they  hope  an  unbiafled,  regard  to  Truth,  as  weH 
as  a  fenfe  of  Duty,  that  they  are  conllrained  occafionally  to  expofe  Ignoi 
ranee  and  DullneG,  Puerility,  Abfurdity,  and  Nonfenfe,  which  feem  to 
increafe  upon  us  daily.  But  they  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  guard 
againft  Illiberality  and  Rudenefs  in  their  Strictures  \  and  have  generally 
preferred  the  exercife  of  Lenity  to  Severity,  when  the  fmalleft  Dawnings  of 
Genius,  Learning,  or  Judgment,  offered  themfelves  to  their  confidcration. 

%•  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requejied  f 
bejent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  nvhere  Sufr- 
fcribers  for  thin  Monthly  Performance  are  reJpeSfullj  defired  to  give  in 
their  Nameu  * 
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